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Art.  I.  1.  Joanfds  Miboni  AngU  de  Doctrina  Christiana  Libri  dw 
posthttmif  quos  ex  Schedis  Manuscriptis  deprompsitt  et  Tupis  Man" 
dari primus  curavit  Carditis  Ricardus  Sumner^  A.M.  jBUfUotheca 
Regis  Prafectus.  4to.  21.  10b.  Cantabrigiay  182S. 

• 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine^  compiled  from  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures alone :  By  John  Milton.  Translated  from  the  Original,  b^ 
Charles  R.  Sumner,  M.A.  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His 
Majesty,  and  Prebendary  of  Canterbury,  4to.  pp.  xxxviii.  716. 
Price  21. 10s.    London,  1825. 

VjETE  have  been  anxious  not  to  pronounce  a  ha&ly  opinion 
^^  respecting  a  work,  the  announcement  of  which  excited 
80  intense  an  interest,  and  the  contents  of  which,  naturally 
enough,  have  ^ven  universal  disappointment.  We  are  free  to 
confess,  that,  in  common  with  the  public  at  large,  we  enter- 
tained expectations  which  now  seem  to  ourselves  unreasonable^ 
inasmuch  as  they  were  not  warranted  by  what  was  previously 
known  of  the  sentiments  and  literary  character  of  the  illus- 
trious Author.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  those  master  minds 
with  whom  he  ranks,  to  awaken  an  enthusiasm  that  invests  its 
object  with  ideal  qualities,  surrounding  it,  as  it  were,  with  a 
halo  of  sacred  and  awfiil  associations,  and  enshrining  it  in  the. 
most  consecrated  recesses  of  the  fancy  among  the  types  of  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious.  Viewed  in  this  mysterious  light, 
every  noble  quality  is  brought  out  into  strong  relief,  every 
failing  is  thrown  into  shadow,  and  the  voice  which  issues  from 
their  sepulchre  has  all  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  Who,  when 
he  names  the  Poet  of  Paradise  Lost,  thinks  of  the  Author  of 
the  Tetrachordon  or  the  Antagonist  of  Salmasius  ?  The  Mil- 
ton of  English  literature,  of  Enelisb  history,  is  the  graceful 
and  accomplished  youth  who,  while  gathering  the  flowers  of 
classic  fable  beneath  Italian  skies,  renounced  all  the  seduc* 
tions  of  poetry  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  esteeming  it  dis- 
honourable to  be  lingeripg  tJi)road,  while  his  fellow  citizenB' 
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were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home  ; — it  is  Milton,  the 
8tem,  incorruptible  republican,  the  more  than  Roman  citizen^ 
of  consistency  and  integrity  unimpeachable,  amid  contending 
partizans  the  patriot,  the  defender  of  the  People  of  England, 
and  the  Secretary,  not  of  Cromwell,  but  of  his  country ; — it  is 
Milton,  again,  ^  encompassed  with  dangers  and  with  darkness,' 
like  another  CEdipus,  greater  for  his  fall,  and  richly  compen- 
sated for  his  blindness  by  the  clearer  lis^ht  which  broke  upon 
his  inward  sense,  led  forth  by  his  daughters  to  utter  his  last 
oracles  in  the  ears  of  his  contemporaries  before  he  sank  into 
the  tomb, — leaving  nothing  like  himself  behind.  When,  from 
this  bright  idea, — the  ideal  Milton,  however,  is  the  true  one,— 
we  turn  to  the  pa^es  which  exhibit  him  as  the  fierce  polemic 
or  the  erring  theoTogist,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  sort  of 
revulsion  of  feeling  as  is  produced  by  passing  from  the  lives 
of  martyrs  to  the  squabbles  of  councils,  or  by  turning  from 
the  Socrates  of  Plato  to  the  Socrates  of  Aristophanes. 

We  are  naturally  impatient  of  that  discordant  combination 
of  opposite  qualities, — grandeur  and  meanness,  lofty  genius 
and  feeble  judgement,  heroism  and  littleness,  wisdom  and  im- 
becility, which  so  perpetually  presents  itself  in  human  nature, 
and  often  in  the  same  individual.  To  escape  from  this  morti- 
fying and  distasteful  spectacle,  We  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
poet  and  the  artist,  who,  by  abstracting  all  that  is  fair  and 
peantiful  from  every  grosser  element,  shew  us  Nature  in  the 
form  which  she  wears  to  fond  or  aspiring  hearts  and  glowing 
fancies.  There  are  some  writers  who  delight  in  exhibiting  the 
other  side  of  Nature,  which  they  would  fam  persuade  us  is  the 
truer  view  ; — as  if  the  representations  of  Butler  and  Voltaire 
were  more  true  or  iust  than  those  of  Plutarch  or  Xenophon  ! 
The  admirable  qualities  which  make  np  the  character  of  those 
grand  exemplars  whose  names  illuminate  the  page  of  history, 
are  not  less  real  than  the  failings  and  defects  by  which  they 
were  alloyed ;  and  the  enthusiasm  wlifch  those  qualities 
awaken  in  the  generous  mind,  is  not  less  rational  sfnd  well- 
grounded,  than  the  opposite  feelings  inspired  by  conversing 
with  human  nature  in  its  work-day  dress.  And  yet,  the  dis- 
covery of  weakness  or  imperfection  mingling  itself  with  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  character,  is  apt  to  make  us  resent  as  a 
delusion  imposed  on  our  minds,  Uie  fli^  impression  of  admira- 
tion to  which  we  had  surrendered  onrselves.  The  view  of  im- 
perfection and  incongruity  is  so  unpleasing,  that  we  either 
strive  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  flaws  which  appear  m  the  objects 
of  our  enthusiasm,  or  indemnify  onrselves  by  bringing  down 
the  individual  to  our  own  level,  thais  exchanging  tiie  pleatfores 
of  adtturation  for  tfie  ^gntififeni^  of  s^lfJoire. 
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We  entreat  pardon  for  this  long  escordium.  WewUb  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  freedom  of  the  remarks  which  we 
aball  have  occasion  to  make  on  the  work  befcMre  job,  which 
certainly  is  ill  adapted  to  satisfy  the  expectations  raised  1>y 
the  transcendent  genius  stamped  on  all  the  former  works  of 
the  gnat  Author.  That  it  does  not  lower  his  character,  that 
it  cannot  possibly  tarnish  his  feme,  is  saying  little.  In  some 
respects,  it  does  the  highest  honour  to  his  intellect  and  to  bis 
heart.  Who  can  read  the  noble  preface  to  the  present  Trea- 
tise without  seeming  to  listen  to  the  dying  accents  of  a  Sage 
and  Saint — without  recognising  at  every  nqe  the  lofty  integrity 
and  high-toned  piety  of  the  Author  oi  Pai:adise  Lost?  It  is 
addressed  '  To  all  the  Churches  of  Christ,  and  to  all  whp  pro« 
*  fess  the  Christian  Faith  throughout  the  world.* 

*  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  had  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 

the  CbriBtian  re]iffion»  because  nothing  else  can  %o  efl^tually  rescue 
the  lives  and  minds  of  men  from  those  two  detestable  curses,  slavery 
and  superstition,  I  should  seem  to  have  acted  from  a  regard  to  my 
highest  earthly  comforts,  rather  than  from  a  religious  motive. 

*  But  since  it  is  only  to  the  individual  faith  of  each  that  the  Dei^ 
has  opened, the  way  of  eternal  salvation,  and  as  he  requires  that  ha 
who  would  be  saved  should  have  a  personal  belief  of  his  own,  I  re* 
solved  not  to  repose  on  the  faith  or  judgement  of  others  in  mattecs 
relating  to  God ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  having  taken  the  groundsjoF 
my  faitn  from  Divine  revelation  alone,  and,  on  the  other,  having 
neglected  nothing  which  depended  on  my  own  industry,  I  thought 
fit  to  scrutinize  and  ascertain  for  myself  the  several  points  of  my  re* 
ligious  belief,  by  the  most  careful  perusal  and  meditation  of  die 
Holy  Scriptures  themselves. 

•  •  *  •  • 

<  If  I  communicate  the  reSult  of  my  inquiries  to  the  world  at 
large,  if,  as  God  is  my  witness,  it  be  with  a  friendly  and  benignant 
feeling  towards  mankind,  that  I  readily' give  as  wide  a  circulation  as 
powtble  to  what  I  esteem  my  best  and  richest  possession,  I  hope  to 
oieet  with  a  candid  reception  from  all  parties,  and  that  none  at  least 
Y^ill  take  unjust  offence,  even  though  many  things  should  be  brought 
to  light  which  will  at  once  be  seen  to  differ  from  certain  received 
opinions.  I  earnestly  beseech  all  lovers  of  truth,  not  to  cry  out  that 
the  Church  is  thrown  into  confusion  by  that  freedom  of  discussion 
and  inquiry  which  is  granted  to  the  schools,  and  ought  certainly  to 
be  refused  to  no  believer,  since  we  are  ordered  to  prove  all  things^ 
and  since  the  daily  progress  of  the  light  of  truth  is  productive  far  less 
of  disturbance  to  the  Church  than  of  illumination  and  edification* 
Nor  do  I  see  how  the  Church  can  be  more  disturbed  by  the  investi- 
gation of  truth,  than  were  the  Gentiles  by  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel ;  since  so  far  from  recommending  or  imposing  any  thing 
on  my  own  authority,  it  is  my  particular  advice  that  every  one  should 
tfospend  his  opinion  on  whatever  points  he  may  not  feel  himself  fully 
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salltfiedy  till  the  evidence  of  Scripture  prevail,  and  persuade  his  rea* 
son  into  assent  and  faith.  Concealment  is  not  my  object ;  it  is  to 
the  learned  I  address  myself;  or,  if  it  be  thought  that  the  learned  are 
not  the  best  umpires  and  judges  of  such  things.  I  should  at  least 
wish  to  submit  my  opinions  to  men  of  a  more  mature  and  manly 
understanding,  possessinir  a  thoroueh  knowledee  of  the  doctrines  of 
die  Gospel,  on  whose  judgements  1  should  rely  with  far  more  oonfi* 
dence*  than  on  those  of  novices  in  these  matters.  And  whereas  the 
sreater  part  of  those  who  have  written  most  largely  on  these  subjects 
have  been  wont  to  fill  whole  pages  with  explanations  of  their  opinions, 
thrusting  into  the  margin  the  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrin  e  with 
a  summary  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse  ;  I  have  chosen,  on 
the  contrary,  to  fill  my  pages  even  to  redundance  with  quotations 
from  Scripture,  that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  left  for  my  own 
words,  even  when  they  arise  from  the  context  of  revelation  itself. 

•  •  •  • 

*  F(Mr  my  own  nart,  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone :  I 
toWow  no  other  neresy  or  sect.  I  had  not  even  read  any  of  the 
worka  of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of  those  who  are 
reckoned  for  orthodox,  and  their  incautious  handling  of  Scripture, 
first  taught  me  to  agree  with  their  opponents  whenever  those  oppo- 
nents agreed  with  Scripture.  If  this  be  heresy.  I  confess  with  Su 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  14,  that  after  the  roay  v^hiai  they  adl  heresy ^  so 
worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  helievine  all  things  xohich  are  xvritten 
jft  the  lam  and  the  prophets^ — to  which  I  add,  whatever  is  written  in 
the  New  Testament,  Any  other  judges  or  chief  interpreters  of  the 
Christian  belief,  together  with  all  implicit  belief,  as  it  is  called,  I,  in 
common  with  the  whole  Protestant  Church,  refuse  to  recognise. 

«  For  the  rest,  brethren,  cultivate  truth  with  brotherly  love.  Judge 
of  my  present  undertaking  according  to  the  admonishing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God— and  neither  adopt  mv  sentiments,  nor  reject  them,  unless 
every  doubt  has  been  removed  from  your  belief  by  the  clear  testi* 
mony  of  revelation.  Finally,  live  m  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ.    Farewell.' 

How,  then,  has  it  come  io  pass,  that  this  great  man,  under 
the  guidance  of  motives  thus  pure,  and  of  principles  so  just 
and  scriptural,  should  have  failed  to  deduce  from  the  Word  of 
God*  a  form  of  sound  doctrine?  The  system  of  theology 
which  is  here  presented  to  us,  has  been  characterized  as  a 
combination     of   '   arianism,    auabaptism,    latitudinarianism. 


^gendered  the  theological 
monster,  upon  which  is  entailed  the  fate  of  all  hybrids  ;  it  will 
perpetuate  no  new  variety.  No  future  Miltonists*  will  arise  to 
form  an  article  in  the  catalogue  of  sects  and  opinions.  As  a 
tneologist,  not  less  than  as  a  poet,  its  Author  must  stand 
alone.    The  Baptists  disown  him  ;  the  Socinians  can  have  no 
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fellowship  with  him ;  be  soars  above  the  Arians ;  he  would 
not  be  admitted  among  the  gentle  followers  of  Penn.  Too 
heterodox  for  the  orthodox,  he  is  by  far  too  orthodox  for  the 
sceptical  and  misbelieving  school.  In  short,  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  rank  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Church,  from  the 
impossibility  of  classing  him  with  any  other  than  devout  and 
faithful  men.  But  within  that  divine  enclosure,  he  dwells 
apart,  an.  intellectual  hermit,  a  sect  consisting  of^the  individual, 
a  genus  with  one  species,  in  society  with  himself/  Yet,  though 
thus  isolated  as  regards  his  opinions,  he  is  no  sectarian  m 
spirit,  but  most  truly  Catholic ;  and  of  his  very  aberrations 
from  sound  doctrine,  it  may  truly  be  said, 

*  But  yet  the  lisht  that  led  astray. 
Was  fight  from  heaven  1' 

Before  we  venture  any  remarks,  however,  on  the  circum- 
stances which  may  be  supposed  to  have  caused  or  influenced 
Milton*s  theological  opinions,  we  must  inform  our  readers, 
that  this  posthumous  volume  contains  scarcely  any  new  disclo- 
sures on  this  point.  His  sentiments  respecting  Divorce,  if  not 
his  belief  in  tne  lawfulness  of  Polygamy,  were  well  known  be- 
fore. His  views  of  Baptism  were  not  previously  known ;  dieae, 
however,  will  not  be  counted  heretical.  But  doubts  have  at> 
ways  been  entertained,  as  Mr.  Sumner  remarks,  as  to  Milton's 
real  sentiments  respecting  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
A  considerable  vanance  on  this  point  between  his  early  and  his 
later  opinions,  is  discoverable  in  his  published  works  ;  but  the 
.passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  referred 
to  by  the  learned  Translator  and  Editor  of  this  Treatise,  are, 
to  say  the  least,  perfectly  compatible  with  that  high  Arianism 
which  is  more  explicitly  avowed  and  defended  in  the  presept 
work.  Nor  has  the  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  his  commenta- 
tors. Every  reader,  we  imagine,  has  felt  the  truth  of  Addi- 
son's remark,  that  '  if  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  any 
'  where,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  the  Divine 
'  Persons  are  introduced  as  speakers.  And  large  concessions 
must  have  been  made  by  pious  readers  to  the  claims  of  poeti- 
cal license,  although  the  Poet  himself  would  probably  have 
disdained  to  take  shelter  under  so  flimsy  an  apology.  We  must 
confess  that,  for  our  own  parts,  we  could  never  reconcile  our 
feelings  to  the  greater  part  of  the  third  book.  The  inferiority 
which  is  there  iascribea  tothe  Son,  is,  perhaps,  less  palpable 
on  account  of  the  almost  anthropomorpnous  representation  of 
the  Eternal  Father ;  those  expressions  which  would  otherwise 
have  struck  even  an  ordinary  reader  as  heretical,  being  as  it 
were  lost  in  the  general  character  of  impropriety.  For  instance. 
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•atttfiedf  til)  tfiejevidence  of  Scripture  prerail,  and  persuade  his  i^a* 
•on  into  assent  and  faith.  Concealment  is  not  my  object ;  it  is  to 
the  learned  I  address  myself;  or,  if  it  be  thought  that  the  learned  are 
not  the  best  umpires  and  judges  of  such  things.  I  should  at  least 
wish  to  submit  my  opinions  to  men  of  a  more  mature  and  manly 
miderstandingy  possessing  a  thoroush  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospely  on  whose  judgements  1  should  rely  with  far  more  coofi* 
daoce»  tnan  on  those  of  novices  in  these  matters.  And  whereas  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  most  largely  on  these  subjects 
have  been  wont  to  fill  whole  pages  with  explanations  of  their  opinions^ 
thrusting  into  the  margin  the  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrin  e  with 
a  summary  reference  to  the  chapter  and  verse  ;  I  have  chosen,  on 
the  contrary,  to  fill  my  pages  even  to  redundance  with  quotations 
from  Saripture,  that  as  little  as  possible  might  be  left  for  my  own 
wordsi  even  when  they  arise  from  the  context  of  revelation  itself 

•  •  •  • 

*For  my  own  nart*  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone:  I 
follow  no  other  neresy  or  sect.  I  had  not  even  read  any  of  the 
worka  of  heretics,  so  called,  when  the  mistakes  of  those  who  are 
reckoned  for  orthodox,  and  their  incautious  handling  of  Scripture* 
first  taught  me  to  agree  with  their  opponents  whenever  those  oppo- 
nents agreed  with  Scripture.  If  this  be  heresy,  I  confess  with  St« 
Paul,  Acts  xxiv.  14,  that  after  the  way  whuA  they  call  Aeresvy,  so 
mor$hip  I  the  God  qfmyfatkers,  beUevintt  all  things  xohich  are  written 
sa  ^  law  and  the  prapheUt^to  which  1  add,  whatever  is  written  in 
the  New  Testament.  Any  other  judges  or  chief  interpreters  of  the 
Christian  belief,  together  with  all  implicit  belief,  as  it  is  called,  I,  in 
common  with  the  whole  P^testant  Church,  refuse  to  recognise. 

*  For  the  rest,  brethren,  cultivate  truth  with  brotherly  love.  Judge 
of  my  present  undertaking  according  to  the  admonishing  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gog — and  neither  adopt  mv  sentiments,  nor  reject  them,  unless 
every  doubt  has  been  removed  from  your  belief  by  the  clear  tetti* 
mony  of  revelation.  Fmally,  live  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Sa* 
viour  Jesus  Christ.    Farewell.* 

How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  this  great  man,  under 
the  guidance  of  motives  thus  pure,  and  of  principles  so  just 
and  scriptural,  should  have  failed  to  deduce  from  the  Word  of 
God,  a  form  of  sound  doctrine?  The  system  of  theology 
which  is  here  presented  to  us,  has  been  characterized  as  a 
combination  of  '  arianism,  auabaptism,  latitudinarianism, 
quakerism,  and*  (in  reference  to  the  Author's  opinions  on  po- 
lygamy) '  mobammedism.'  No  existing  sect  can  lay  claim  to 
the  honour  or  the  shame  of  having  engendered  the  theological 
monster,  upon  which  is  entailed  the  fate  of  all  hybrids  ;  it  will 
perpetuate  no  new  variety.  No  future  Miltonists'  will  arise  to 
form  an  article  in  the  catalogue  of  »ects  and  opinions.  As  a 
tbeulogist,  not  less  than  as  a  poet,  its  Author  must  stand 
aiouc.    The  BuptisU*  disown  him  ;  the  Socinians  can  have  no 
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fellowihip  with  him;  he  soars  above  the  Arians;  he  would 
nut  be  admitted  anion^  the  gentle  followers  of  Penn.  Too 
hcterudox  for  the  orthodox,  he  is  by  fur  too  orlhodox  for  the 
8ce|>iical  and  miabeheving  school.  In  short,  he  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  rank  within  the  pale  of  the  true  Church,  from  the 
iDiposaibility  of  classine  him  with  any  other  than  devout  and 
faithful  men.  But  within  that  divine  enclosure,  he  dwells 
apart,  an  intellectual  hermit,  a  sect  consisting  of  the  individual, 
a  genus  with  one  species,  in  society  with  himself'  Yet,  though 
thus  isolated  as  regnrds  his  opinions,  he  is  no  sectarian  m 
spirit,  but  most  truly  Catholic ;  and  of  his  very  aberrationt 
from  sound  doctrine,  it  may  truly  be  said, 

■  But  yet  the  light  that  led  aitrty, 
Was  light  from  heaven  1' 

Before  we  venture  any  remarks,  however,  on  the  circum- 
6tant:eH  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  caused  or  influenced 
Milton's  theological  opinions,  we  must  inform  our  readers, 
that  this  posthumous  volume  contains  scarcely  any  new  disclo- 
fiuri's  on  this  point.  His  sentiments  respecting  Divorce,  if  not 
his  belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  Polygamy,  were  well  known  be- 
fore. His  views  of  Baptism  were  not  previously  known ;  these, 
however,  will  not  be  counted  heretical.  But  doubts  have  al- 
ways been  entertained,  as  Mr.  Sumner  remarks,  as  to  Milton's 
real  sentiments  respecting  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity. 
A  considerable  variance  on  this  point  between  his  early  and  hii 
later  opinions,  is  discoverable  in  his  published  works ;  but  the 
passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Faiadiae  Regained  referred 
to  by  the  learned  Translator  and  Editor  of  this  Treatise,  are* 
to  say  the  least,  perfectly  compatible  with  that  high  Ariutins 
which  is  more  explicitly  avowed  and  defieoded  io  tlie  preaept 
work.  Nor  has  the  fact  escaped  the  notice  of  his  commentanj 
tors.  Every  reader,  wc  imagine,  has  f<plt  tlte  truth  of  Addl 
aon'a  remark,  that  '  if  Milton's  majesty  forsakes  him  a:' 
•  where,  it  is  in  those  parts  of  his  poem  where  tlte  Di^ 
'  Persons  are  introduced  asi  speakers.  And  luiue  coooeesio 
must  have  been  made  bv  pious  readers  to  the  clainia  of  po 
cal  license,  although  toe  Poet  himsfllf  would  ptobiM/li 
disdained  to  take  shelter  undrr  so  flimsy  an  apology.  "Urgjl 
confess  that,  for  our  own  piiru,  we  could  never  re^ 
feeling<^  to  the  greater  part  of  the  third  book.  Tb* 
which  is  there  ascribed  to  the  Son,  in,  iterhapB,  llr- 
on  account  of  the  almoat  iinthropomorpuoua  repra 
the  Eternal  Father ;  those  expfessions  which  wou 
have  strnck  even  «a  ordinary  reader  as  ber^li^^  Ij 
wen  loit  in  dw  nnvil  chMiclfff  Of  HM 
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1i<rhen,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  Almighty  ift  introdaced  as  address* 
ing  (he  Son« 

*  Nearly  it  now  concerns  us  to  be  sure 
Of  our  Omnipotencet  and  with  what  arms 
We  mean  to  hold  what  anciently  we  claim 
Of  deity  or  empire/ — 

the  theological  sentiments  of  the  Poet  are  lost  sijght  of  in  tht» 
boldly  dramatic  representation  of  the  Deity,  which  recals  to 
mind  the  Jupiter  Olymptus  of  Homer,  rather  than  the  High  and 
Lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity.*  We  wish  to  bear  in  mind 
what  Dr.  Johnson  says,  much  to  his  honour,  with  regard  to 
such  passages  in  the  Paradise  Lost  as  may  deserve,  or  '  seem 
'  to  deserve  censure/  '  What  Englishman  can  take  delight  in 
'  transcribing  passages  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 
*  Milton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  of  our  country  V 
Still,  we  deem  it  important  to  point  out  the  real  character  of 
the  theological  tenetb  not  indistinctly  avowed  (though  by  many 
overlooked)  in  his  great  poem ;  for,  in  our  view,  his  piety, 
thoueh  it  cannot  consecrate  his  errors,  is,  by  the  very  tenets 
which  he  held,  cleared  from  the  imputation  that  might  seem 
to  attach  to  him,  of  making  theology  bend  to  poetry.  Where 
he  erred,  he  erred  through  mistake,  not  through  levity,  never 
surrendering  the  reins  to. fancy  so  far  as  to  forget  his  office  as 
the  expositor  of  celestial  truth.  The  present  Treatise  shews, 
as  Mr.  Sumner  remarks^  that 

',  the  opinions  of  Milton  were  in  reality  nearly  A rian,  ascribing  to  the 
Son  as  nigh  a  share  of  divinity  as  was  compatible  with  the  denial  of 
his  self-existence  and  eternal  generation,  but  not  admitting  his  co- 
equality  and  co-essentiality  with  the  Father.' 

Although,  in  the  present  work,  he  enters  at  great  length  into 
the  vindication  of  these  opinions,  it  contains  no  paragraph  more 
explicit  on  this  sufyect,  than  the  following  passages  in  the  Para« 
dise  Lost. 

<  Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung  Omnipotent, 
Immutable,  immortal,  infinite. 

Eternal  King,  die  Author  of  all  being. 

•  •  •  .  #  • 

<  Thee  next  they  sang,  of  all  creation  first. 
Begotten  Son,  JDivine  Similitude, 

IjA  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible^  th'  Almighty  Father  shines^ 


perhaps^  have  refeifod  to  G«n»  iti«  92.  in  defen 
aothn^  in  our  rmw^cuayutilfwA  famgu^e. 
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Whom  el«e  no  creature  gao  behold :  on  thee 
Inpress'd  th'  effulgence  of  his  glory  abides ; 
Transfus'd  on  thee  his  ample  Spirit  rests/     B.  iii.  350 — 89. 

*  ESVilgence  of  my  dory,  Son  belov'd. 
Son,  in  whose  face  mvisible  is  beheld 
Visibly,  what  by  Deity  I  am  ; 

And  in  whose  hand  wnat  by  decree  I  do, 

Stfcond  Omnipotence 

Go  then,  thou  Mightiest*  in  thy  Father's  might/ 

B,  vi.  680—*  ;  710. 

— *  Thus  the  Filial  Godhead  answering  spake/       Ib«  722. 

*  Then  shall  thy  saints  unmixed,  and  from  the  impure 
Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount. 
Unfeigned  hallelujahs  to  thee  sing, 

Hymns  of  high  praise,  and  I  among  them  chief.    B.  W.  742^-^* 

'  Father  Bternal,  thine  U  to  decree  ; 

Mine,  both  in  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  do  thy  will 

Supreme ;  that  Thou  in  me.  thy  Son  belov'd, 

Maysterer  rest  well  pleased.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thus  saying,  fhim  his  radiant  seat  he  rose 

Of  high  collateral  glory. '        B.  x.  68—71 ;  85,' 6. 

*  Because  thou  hast,  though  throned  in  highest  bliss 
Equal  to  God,  and  equally  enjoying 

God  like  fruition,  quitted  all,  to  save 

A  worrd  from  utter  loss,  and  hast  been  found 

By  merit  more  thiin  birtlirieht.  Son  of  God|— 

«  #  •  #      .  #  . 

all  powff 

I  give  thee ;  reign  &r  ever,  and  assume 
Thy  merits ;  under  thee,  as  head  supremCf 
Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce; 
All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow.'     B.  iii.  305 — 21. 

In  these  passages,  Mr.  Sumner  thinks  that  there  occur  'real 
'  and  important  contradictions ;'  but,  we  must  confess,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  detect  them.  They  appear  to  us  in  systematic 
accordance  with  the  opinions  which  are  advocated  in  this 
Treatise  ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  other  incon- 
sistency in  the  Author,  than  is  involved  in  the  Ariau  hypothesis 
itself.  At  wbat  period  of  faii»  life  Milton  embraced  that  hypo- 
thesis, can  be  matter  only  of  conjecture.  It  must  have  been, 
at  all  events,  subsequent  to  the  publication  6f  his  Treatise  on 
Reformation,  in  1641,^  in  Which  ocoirs  that  sublime  apostrophb^ 

^  Miltdn  was  then  thif  ty^-three  years  of  age. 
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or  rather  invocation  to  the  Trinity:    'Thon,  therefore,  that 


'  bie  and  everlasting  love  !  And  Thou,  the  third  BubBistence 
'  of  Divine  infinitude,  illumining  Spirit,  the  joy  and  solace  of 
'  created  things !  one  tripersonal  Oodhead !  look  upon  this 
'  thy  poor  and  almost  spent  and  expiring  church/  During  the 
next  fifteen  years,  Milton's  pen  was  chiefly  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  all  the  energy  of  nis  mind  was 
thrown  into  the  bitter  polemical  warfare  in  which  he  was 
almost  incessantly  occupied.  In  the  year  1656,  he  retired 
from  his  office  of  Latin  Secretary,  hftving,  between  two  and 
three  years  before,  lost  his  sight '  in  liberty's  defence.'  And 
it  was  about  the  time  that  he  was  thus  released  from  public 
business,  that  he  is  known  to  have  entered  ^upon  the  composi- 
tion  of  three  ^reat  works, — Paradise  Lost,  a  Latin  Thesaurus, 
and  the  Treatise  now  brought  to  light.  The  Paradise  Lost  was 
finished  about  1665,  having  been  in  hand  about  ten  years.  The 
change  in  the  Author^s  theological  tepets  must,  therefore,  have 
taken  place  at  some  period  between  1641  and  1666 ;  and  it 
seems  highly  probable,  that  it  resulted  firom  the  studies  to 
which  he  gave  himself  up  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  change  in  his  tenets,  we 
cannot  admit  that  much  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  his  supposed 
'  bias  against  the  authority  of  the  Church'  on  the  grounq  inti- 
mated by  Mr.  Sumner,  who  remarks,  that  Milton  was  '  pre- 
'  disposed  by  the  political  constitution  of  his  mind  to  such 
'  unbounded  freedom  as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established 
'  system  of  faith  whatever.'  Between  the  love  of  liberty  and 
a  sceptical  spirit,  we  should  be  reluctant  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  natural  connexion.  But  Milton's  mind  was  sin- 
gularly free  from  anv  tendency  to  scepticism ;  and  for  this 
unbounded  freedom  he  was  no  advocate.  His  temperament 
and  his  habits  of  thinking  were  those  of  the  poet,  rather  than 
of  the  philosopher.  His  love  of  freedom  was  that  of  the  pa- 
triot, not  of  the  theorist ;  and  his  republicanism  was  the  result 
of  his  classic  passion  for  antiquity,  not  of  any  fondness  for 
innovation.  The  implicit  manner  in  which  he  uniformly 
defers  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  to  a  final  law  of  fiuth^ 
is  the  very  opposite  of  what  might  be  expected  to  characterize 
a  free-thinker.  '  Let  us,'  he  says, '  discard  reason  in  sacred 
^  inatters,  and  follow  the  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  exclu- 
'  sively !'  How  opposite  is  this  language  to  a  spirit  of  such 
unbounded  fneedom  as  can  hardly  consist  with  any  established 
system  of  faith !    In  fact,  the  Arian  creed  is  one  which  is  in« 
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linitely  removed  ftom  scepticism,  for  it  requires  quite  as  entire 
and  implicit  a  surrender  of  mind  to  the  authority  of  Scripture^ 
as  the  orthodox  belief.  On  Revelation,  and  on  Revelation 
only,  it  professedly  rests  for  support ;  and  as  large  a  portion  of 
positive  belief,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  goes  to 
the  composition  of  the  hypothesis,  as  of  that  for  which  it  is 
substituted. 

Milton's  '  bias  against  the  authority  of  the  Church'  ori^- 
nated,  we  apprehend,  in  what  has  always  been  the  most  fruit- 
ful occasion  of  heresies, — ^the  erroneous  statements  and  dan^e* 
reus  tenets  of  Che  orUiodox.  The  Churdi  of  Rome,  in  order 
to  exalt  her  own  authority  as  a  pretended  living  oracle,  and  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  Tradition,  denies  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  is  capable  of  beine  proved  from  any  passa^  of 
Scripture ;  thus,  as  Chillingworm  remarks,  doing  '  the  princl* 
'  pal  and  proper  work  of  the  Socinians  for  them.'  Milton  ad« 
verts  to  this  dangerous  position  of  the  Romanists  in  the  pre- 
fatory remarks  to  this  part  of  his  Treatise,  adding : 

*  But  since  I  enrol  myself  among  the  number  of  those  who  fie* 
knowledjB^  the  word  of  uod  idone  as  the  rule  of  faith,  and  freely  ad« 
ranee  what  appears  to  me  much  more  clearly  deducible  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  than  the  commonly  received  opinion,  I  see  no 
reason  why  any  one  who  belongs  to  the  same  Protestant  or  Reformed 
Church,  and  profetaes  to  acknowledge  the  same  rule  of  £uth  as  my- 
self^ should- take  offence  at  my  free£>m,  particularly  as  I  impose  my 
laith  on  no  one,  but  merely  propose  what  I  think  more  worthy  of 
belief  than  the  creed  in  general  acceptation.  I  only  entreat  that  my 
readers  will  ponder  and  examine  my  statements  in  a  spirit  which  de- 
sires to  discover  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  with  a  mind  free  from 
prejudice.  For,  without  intending  to  oppose  the  author!^  of  Scrip- 
ture,  which  I  consider  inviolably  sacred,  I  only  take  upon  myself  to 
refute  human  interpretations  as  often  as  the  occasion  requires,  con- 
formably  to  my  rignt,  or  rather  to  my  duty  as  a  man.'    p.  81. 

This  belief  that  he  was  only  attacking  '  human  interpreta- 
tions,'  had,  evidently,  no  small  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
Writer;  and  this  idea  must  have  been  not  a  little  strengthened 
by  the  scholastic  and  unscriptural  manner  in  which  it  was  at 
that  time  customary  with  theologians  to  state  and  explain  the 
orthodox  doctrine.  We  have  little  doubt  that  this  circum- 
stance first  suggested  to  Milton  the  idea  of  the  present  Trea^ 
tise.  His  biographers  inform  us,  that  *  the  Sunday's  work  for 
'  his  pupils,'  alter  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Greek  Testament 
and  hearing  his  exposition  of  it,  was,  '  to  write  from  his  die- 
'  tation  some  part  of  a  system  of  divinity  which  he  collected 
'  from  the  most  eminent  writers  upon  that  subject,  as  Amesius, 
'  Wdlebins,  Sec'    An  attachment  to  the  systematic  mode  of 
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teachiog  theology,  and  this  habitual  vse  ot  <he  moat  emiueiid 
writers,  ill  comport  with  a  spirit  of  unbounded  freedom  of 
opinion.  Mr.  Sumner  remarks,  that,  in  his  general  distribution 
of  his  system,  Milton  has  closely  followed  the  two  divines 
above  mentioned  ;  and  not  only  the  arguments,  but  even  whole 
sentences  in  bis  second  part,  are  sometimes  almost  identically 
the  same  as  in  WoUebius.  The  treatise  of  this  divine  we 
faave  not  seen,  bnt  Ames's  *'  Marrow  of  sacred  Divinity,'* 
translated  tmt  of  the  Latin,  and  published  by  order  from  the 
Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  now  lies  before  us,  Mr. 
Sumner  remarks,  that  this  Translation  is  very  badly  executed. 
The  extracts  which  we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
will  shew,  that  to  translate  it  was  no  easy  task  ;  and  it  may 
possibly  appear  to  many,  that  it  would  have  been  no  loss  to 
the  world,  had  it  remained  locked  up  in  a  learned  language. 
After  laying  down  in  Chapters  I.,  il..  III.,  the  definition,  or 
nature  of  divinity,  the  distribution  of  the  system,  and  the 
nature  of  iieiith,  tlie  learned  divine  proceeds,  in  the  fourth 
chapter,  to  treat  of  God  as  the  object  of  Faith,  on  which 
inenable  subject  we  have  the  follgwmg  most  lucid  and  practi- 
cal remarks.  ^a^^^^^^^  , 

*  Now  that  which  may  be  known  of  God  (is)  his  sufficiency 

*  and  his  efficiency.  These  two  are  the  pillars  of  faith,  the 
'  props  of  comfort,  the  incitements  of  piety,  and   the  surest 

*  marks  of  true  religion.     The  sufRciency  of  God    is  that 

*  whereby  he  himself  hath  sufficient  in  himself  for  himself  and 
'  for  us :  hence  also  he  is  tailed  All-sufficient.  Oen.  xvii.  1 . 
'  This  sufficiency  ofOod  ts  the  first  ground  or  reason  of  our  faith, 
'  why  we  believe  in  him,  viz.  because  he  is  able  to  give  us 
'  life.  Rom.  iv.  20.    The  sufficiencv  of  God  is  in  his  essence 

*  and  subsistence.  The  essence  of  God  is,  that  whereby  he  is 
'  a  being  absolutely  first ....  Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  God  is 

*  one,  and  only  one  ;  secondly,  that  God  is  of  himself,  that  is, 
'  neither  fVom  another,  nor  of  another,  nor  by  another,  nor  for 

*  another/ 

Compare  with  this  muddy  theology,  the  following  observa- 
tions of  Milton^s  on  the  same  awful  subject. 

*  God  is  known,  so  far  as  he  is  pleased  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  himself,  either  from  his  own  nature  or  from  his  efficient  power. 

'  When  we  speak  ti^  knowing  God,  it  must  be  understood  wUk 
reference  to  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  man ;  for  to  know  God 
as  he  realhr  is,  far  transcends  the  power  of  man's  thoughts*  much 
more  of  his  perception.  ( 1  Tim.  vt.  16  )  God  therefore  hAs  made  as 
ftill  a  revelatioa  of  himsdf  as  our  minds  can  conceive,  or  the  weak* 
asss  of  our  nature  can  bear. 

.  <  It  is  impossiUe  to  oottprehend  aocoratelv  under  any  form  of  de* 
finition  the  DvAnt  nature^  for  so  it  is  called,  9Pet  i.  4*|  thai  ye 
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m^Af  be  partttkert  of  the  Dlvitie  natixre — thougih  nature  doed  not 
here  signify  eftence,  but  the  Divine  ima|^,  as  in  Gal.  xv.  8  which  by 
naimre  are  no  Gods,  and  OeoT»V  Col.  iL  9.  Onortf;  Rom.  i.  20.  rh  derov 
dcts  xtIL  29.  which  words  are  all  translated  Godhead,  But,  though 
the  nature  of  God  cannot  be  defined,  since  he  who  has  no  efficient 
cause  is  essentially  greatest  of  all,  some  description  of  it  at  least  may 
be  collected  from  his  names  and  attributes^' 

Here  Milton  appears,  as  a  divine,  to  great  advantage  in 
comparison  with  nis  master.  But  let  us  now  see  how  Dr. 
Ames,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  proceeds  to  explain  the  subsistence 
of  God,  as  distinct  from  his  essence.  Every  sentence,  in  the 
original,  is  numbered,  and  forms  a  distinct  paragraph ;  but 
for  convenience'  sake,  we  omit  the  breaks. 

'  The  Subsistence  of  God  is  that  one  Essence,  as  it  is  with  its 
personal  properties.  The  same  essence  is  common  to  three 
subsistences,  and,  as  touching  the  Deity,  every  subsistence  is 
of  itself.  Nothing  moreover  is  attributed  to  the  Essence, 
which  may  not  be  attributed  to  every  subsistence  in  regard 
of  the  Essence  of  it.  But  those  thmgs  that  ai'e  attributed 
properly  to  every  Subsistence  in  regard  of  its  subsistence, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Essencis.  The  Subsistences  are 
distinguished  from  the  Essence,  as  the  manners  of  subsisting 
growing  together  with  the  same  Essence  are  distinguished  from 
the  same  absolutely  considered.  They  are  distinguished  among 
themselves,  as  Relatives,  by  certain  relative  properties ;  so  aa 
one  cannot  be  another ;  yet  they  are  together  in  nature,  neithet 
can  they  be  said  to  be  former,  or  latter,  but  in  order  of  begin- 
ning, and  manner  of  subsisting.  But  seeing  those  relative  pro- 
perties are  as  it  were  individuating  in  an  essence  that  lives 
spiritually  and  most  perfectly :  therefore  those  subsistences 
are  rightly  called  persons.  Now  these  properties  are  iiot 
inherent  qualities,  out  relative  affections,  unto  which  agrees 
all  that  perfection  which  is  found  in  the  like  affections  of  the 
creature^  but  no  imperfection  agreeth  to  them.  Hence  it  ia 
that  a  relative  property  in  God  doth  make  or  infer  a  person^ 
which  in  the  creatures  nath  not  the  same  reason.  These  sub- 
sistences are  either  breathing,  as  Father  and  Sonne,  olr 
breathed,  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  breathe,  or  send  forth,  i^ 
a  relation,  not  anch  as  by  itself  can  make  a  person,  but 
common  to  two  persons.  The  relative  property  of  th^  Father 
is  to  beget.  Psal.  ii.  7.,  Johii  iii.  16.,  Heb.  i.  6.  Hence  he 
IS  the  first  in  Order.  The  relative  property  of  the  Sonne  ia 
to  be  begotten,  that  is,  so  to  proceed  from  the  Father,  that 
he  ia  partaker  of  the  same  Essence,  and  doth  perfectly  re- 
semble his  nature,  and  hence  he  is  die  seeotid  in  order,  neb. 
i.  3.    the  property  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  to  t>e  bttoth^  d* 
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'  sent  forth  andproceed  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Sonne. 
*  John  XV.  26.,  Rom.  viii.  2.,  OaL  iy.  6.* 

The  work  in  which  this  perilous  jargon  occurs,  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  Parliament  as  '  a  work  useful  for  this  season' 
(1642).  We  may  conclude  that  its  authority  stood  high ;  and 
indeed,  Milton  would  hardly  have  adopted  it  a '.  a  text-book, 
had  it  not  been  one  of  the  most  approved  systems  <rf  divinity 
of  that  age.  Nor  were  these  the  dogmas  merely  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Ames.  Attempts  at  explication  and  definition  On  this 
inscrutable  subject,  not  less  presumptuous  and  not  much  less 
unintelligible,  have  been  received,  applauded,  and  defended 
to  the  present  hour.  It  is  a  happy  circtunstance,  perhaps, 
when  they  are  implicitly  received  by  a  pious  mind,  because, 
within  the  mysterious  folds  of  an  enigmatic  disguise,  they 
include  the  truth.  Too  often,  the  effect  of  these  pernicious 
philosophizings  is,  to  bewilder  and  distress  an  ingenuous  mind, 
Dy  awakening  doubts  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 
On  such  a  mind  as  Milton's,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  an 
impression  of  utter  dissatisfaction  and  disgust  must  have  been 
made  by  this  received  explication  of  the  orthodox  doctrine. 
How  could  he  possibly  teach  his  pupils  such  divinity  as  this  ? 
He  was,  therefore,  in  a  manner  compelled  to  turn  bis  atten- 
tion to  framing  a  system  more  accoraant,  in  his  own  opinion, 
with  the  discoveries  of  Revelation.  It  is  true,  that  the  erro- 
neous dogmas  and  false  reasonings  of  the  orthodox  supply  no 
reason  for  abandoning  the  truths  thev  hold,  and  running  into 
opposite  errors  ;  but,  in  making  sood  his  escape  from  error  on 
one  side,  it  is  seldom  that  the  Uieologian  does  not  pass  be- 
yond the  confines  of  truth  on  the  oUier.  Milton  regarded 
these  human  interpretations  as  unsupported  by  Scripture.  He 
saw  that  with  regard  to  such  dogmas  as  these,  the  Romanists 
were  right, — they  could  be  substantiated  only  by  Tradition, 
which,  to  a  true  Protestant,  will  not  pass  for  either  evidence  or 
authority.  But  he  knew  that  the  knowledge  of  God  could  be 
obtained  only  from  Revelation.  The  Scriptural  doctrine  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  lost,  when  it  was  only  obscured  under 
a  cloud  of  logical  subtilties ;  and  he  therefore  set  about  its 
re-discovery. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  Milton's  mind  was  of  a 
poetical,  rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast, — that  he  was  more 
imaginative  than  sceptical,  more  elocj^uent  than  severely  rea^ 
soning.  At  the  time  that  he  first  senously  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  his  '^  Idea  of  Theology,''  he  was 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  grand  poem,  in  which,  as 
in  an  intellectual  pantheon,  every  part  of  theolo^  was  to  be 
persomfied.    His  great  argument  led  bim  far  back  mto  eternity,. 
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when  **  the  Word  was  with  God,**  and  laid  him  under  a  sort  o*^ 
necessity  to  exhibit  the  Word  in  distinct  personality,  as  an 
object,  not  of  faith  merely,  but  of  imagination,  and  as  the ' 
separate  agent  in  distinct  transactions.    The  abstract  meta- 
physical positions  of  theologians  failed  him  here.    They  pre- ' 
sented  nothing  tangible  to  bis  grasp  or  footing.     He  had  at ' 
once  to  achieve  the  work  of  the  tneologian  and  that  of  the' 
poet,  and  yet,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  distinct,  never  suffer*  ' 
mg  fancy  to  invade  the  office  of  Revelation,  but  ever  bearing' 
in  mind  the  command,  while  framing  this  eor^eous  tabernacle ' 
for  Divine  Truth,  "See  that  thou  make  all  things  according 
"  to  the  pattern  shewed  thee  in  the  mount.'*    Without  ventur- 
ing to  apologize  for  either  his  poetical  or  his  theological  errors, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  our  astonishment, 
that  he  has  fallen  into  no  worse  improprieties.    Who  but  he,' 
while  thus  soaring  into  the  heaven  of  invention, 

<  Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstacy,' 

would  have  preserved  that  perfect  self-possession,  calmness, 
and  sobriety  of  manner  which  he  always  displays  when  he 
approaches  the  precincts  of  such  awful  themes  r  And  who, 
that  had  been  beguiled,  like  Milton,  into  the  semi-Arian  hypo- 
thesis, which  his  theme  and  argument  almost  seemed  to  de- 
mand, and  at  all  events  would  contribute  to  recommend  to  his 
adoption, — would,  like  him,  have  maintained  so  reverential  aU' 
adherence  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  that,  with  a  few  ex«' 
ceptions,  his  creed  never  leads  him  into  improprieties  of  phra- 
seology, so  that  the  whole  poem  has  been  till  now  implicitly 
received  as  orthodox? 

But  while  we  think  that  the  cast  of  his  mind  and  the  nature 

of  his  high  enterprise  might  predispose  him  to  this  hypothesis, 

it  is  quite  evident,  that  he  adopted  it  on  what  appeared  to' 

him  solid  and  scriptural  grounds;  nor  are  we  left  at  a  loss. 

to  know  the  steps  of  the  process.    The  main  argument  on 

which  he  rests,  is  this  ;  that  '  Generation/  however  explained, 

'  must  be  an  external  efficiency/  This  opinion,  it  will  immediately 

be  seen,  he  maintains  in  opposition  to  the  dogma  respecting 

the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  grounding  his  argument  on 

the  unauthorized  statements  of  the  orthodox  on  this  point. 

The  eternal  and  ne,cessary  existence  of  the  Word,  so  far  from 

heiog  explained  or  proved  by  the  tenet  in  (j^uestion,  is,  by  such 

lan^age,  involved  in  apparent  contradiction.    As  a  general 

position,  it  is  self-evident,  that  generation,  derivation,  appa- 

fiation,  procession,  not  less  than  creation,  imply  an  external 

^ciency ;  and  every  step  that  is  taken  to  explain  the  manner 

of  this  generation,  confirms  this  idea.    Archbishop  Seeker,  for 
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iiiatance>  m  iiU  ^xoellent  Lectures  on  the  Creed,  speaking  of 
our  Saviour,  aays :  /  In  respect  of  bis  Divine  nature,  he  derived 

*  his  bemg  from  the  Father  by  an  eternal  generation.'  And 
Witsius  remarks,  that  '  the  very  idea  of  generation,  properly 
^. so  called,  namely,  that  by  which  one  is  constituted  the  Son 
'  of  any  person,  includes  the  communication  of  the  same  na- 
''iure.^^  '  How  the  communication  of  the  essence  to  the 
'  Third  Person  by  breathing,— differs  from  the  communication 
^  of  the  same  essence  to  the  Second  Person  by  generation,  are 
'  mysteries,'  he  elsewhere  remarks,  '  the  knowledge  of  wbieh 
'  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  great  Teacher  to  reserve  for  the 
'celestial  state/  Accordingly,  Milton  remarks,  that  the  '  di- 
^  vines  themselves  ajrgue/  that  there  is  a  certain  emanation  of 
'  the  Son  from  the  Father ;  for,  though  they  teach  that  the 
^  Spirit  is  co-essential  with  the  Father,  they  do  not  deny  that 
« it  emanates,  and  goes  out,  and  proceeds,  and  is  breathed 

*  from  the  Father, — which  are  all  expressions  denoting  external 
'  efficiency.'  In  like  manner,  it  has  been  usual  with  theolo^ans 
to  speak  of  the  Father  as  the  '  Fountain  of  Deity,' — a  phrase 
which  virtually  concedes  the  derivation  and  dependence  of  the 
Word  and  the  Spirit.  '  By  calling  the  Father  the  Fountain  of . 
'the  Deity  or  of  the  Tnnity,'  remarks  the  venerable  John 
Brown  of  Haddington, — '  by  saying  that  the  Divine  essence  is 
communicated,  or  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  produced,  or  that 

'  they  have  a  personal,  though  not  an  essential  dependence  on 

*  the* Father, — learned  men  have  inadvertently  hurt  this  myst- 
'  ery,  and  given  occasion  to  its  enemies  to  blaspheme.'  '  Who- 
*-  ever  asserts  that  the  Son  owes  his  essence  to  the  Father,'  re- 
marks Calvin,  '  denies  him  to  be  self-existent.'  He  therefore 
contends,  that  as,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  there  is  essenti- 
ally but  one  God,  '  the  essence  of  both  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
'is  unbegotten.'  In  the  next  sentence,  however,  he  draws  what 
may  seem  a  distinction  too  metaphysical  for  modem  readers. 


^  See  Witsius  on  the  ApoetJas'  Creed ;  translated  (with  copioet 
notes)  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Fraser  of  Galloway.  2  vois.  Svo.  Glas- 
gowi  1823.  (Vol.  I.  p.  153.)  We  take  this  opportuoity  of  bearing 
our  testimony  to  the  ability,  learning,  and  diligence  displayed  by 
Mr.  Eraser  in  this  praiseworthy  attempt  to  make  the  English  reader 
acquainted  with  one  of  the  best  works  of  Witsius,  and  in  the  valu- 
able notes,  critical  and  theological,  with  which  he  has  accompanied 
his  Translation.  We  trust  that  this  recommendation  of  the  work  te 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  will  answer  all  the  purpose  of  a  dittioct 
review  of  the  book,  which  scarcely  comes  within  our  province.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  for  pointing  out  the  passage  cited  from. Seeker. 
Dr.  Owen  and  the  late  Principal  Hill  have,  he  remarks,  used  similac 
phffdioology^ 
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when  he  contends,  that  because  the  Fathe;?:!^  Il^e  fif^t  ii^  <^ief, 
and  hath  of  himself  begotten  the  Logos^  be  is  jusUy  est^eto^d 
the  origiDal  and  fountain  of  the  whole  Divinity^^-r-intiiiMiting 
that  the  Son  is  personally  though  not  essentkily  begotteun  wd 
that  in  a  sense  which,  if.  appliiad  to  his  essence,  would  niQi^e 
the  Word  a  derived,  commuuicated,  or  dependent  subsistence. 

All  this  subtile  confusion  results  from  the  attempt  to  press 
certain  phrases  into  the  seryirce  of  a  metaphysical  pbiloiopby, 
by  takiug  them  as  explanatory  or  e^ressive  of  the  moda  of 
the  Divine  Existence,  instead  of  receivii^  as  a  bet,  and  a§  all 
that  we  are  concerned  to  know, — this  testiisaony  of  the  F^eT 
respecting  his  only,  his  well-gloved  Son ;  that  Jesus  iSt  in  a 
sense  absolutely  peculiar  to  himself,  and  not  only  ^pre(ne 
but  exclusive  and  unioue,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God»  who  is 
'*  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'*  Ev6n  when  the  word  So^  is 
made  the  subject  of  an  over^surious  etyinological  dissection, 
and  we  proceed  to  push  o«r  inquiries  into  the  mode  or  nature 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Filiation  of  the  Diving  XiOgos,  we 
are  immediately  stooped  short  by  that  impassable  barrier  of 
thick  darkness  which  surrounds  the  proper  sphere  of  reason. 
That  Christ  was  eternally  the  Son  of  Goa  as  respects  his  inef- 
fable dignity,  may  safely  be  affirmed,  whether  we  hold  v^th 
those  who  believe  the  Sonship  of  CSirist  to  relate  chiefly  to 
his  Mediatorial  character  and  lacamation,  or  whether  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  proper  title  of  his  essential  Deity.  3ut  the 
moment  that  we  begin  to  insist  on  the  Eternal  Softsbip  of 
Christ  as  a  metaphysical  dogma,  expressive,  not  of  bis  essen- 
tial dignity  and  godhead,  but  of  the  ttature  of  hie  subsistence 
in  relation  to  the  Father,  we  touch  the  borders  of  Arianism. 

To  escape  from  the  entanglement  of  these  contradictory  ex- 
planations, Milton  cut  the  knot.  He  denies  the  eternal  and 
necessary  generation  of  the  Son,  as  a  contradiction  in  terms ; 
but,  unhaj^y,  agreeing  with  the  divines  of  bis  day  in  undeic* 
standing  the  word  generation  in  a  literal  sea^e,  as  implyii^ 


TT" 


•  See  Calvin's  lostitutes,  (Allen's  Transl.)  vol.  i.  pp.  159,  16S. 
Calvin*8  own  words  are.  *  Nam  quisqtds  essevHatum  h  Poire  Fiiutm 
tm  dicii^  h  $eip$o  negat  eJtse....Ex  Scripturis  docemus  untm  ettetUiokier 
Deum  esse,  ideoque  essetitiam  tarn  FiHi  quam  SpirUms  e9se  ingemitam. 
Sedquatenus  Pater  ordine  primus  est,  atque  etc  se  gentut  suam  Sa* 
pentiamf  merUo  censetur  principium  et  Jons  totius  dignitatis,  Ita 
X)eii#  indefinite  est  ingenitus^  et  Pater  etiam  persona  respedu  inge' 
«<«».•  And  further  on,  *  Atom  aUbi  (Augustintis)  abhac  calumma 
^Jtvrgatt  ubi  Patrem  vocat  pnncipium  totius  deitatis,  atda  h  nuUo  est ; 
F^tdetder  scilicet  expendens  specialiter  Petri  adscrUn  jDei  nomrn^  qmd 
^  ab  ipso  fiat  initium^  conctpi  nequeat  simplex  Dei  uniiae^* 
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mode  of  production,  be  ibiinds  on  this  his  cardinal  argumenl, 
that  what  was  generated  must  have  had  a  beginning.  -  '  No- 
'  thing/  he  says,  '  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  Ood  of  his 
'  own  will  created,  or  generated,  or  produced  the  Son  before 
^  all  things,  endued  with  the  Divine  nature,  as,  in  the  fulness  of 
'  time,  he  miraculously  begat  him  in  his  human  nature  of  the 
*  Virgin  Mary/    But,  though  symbolizing  thus  far  with  Arius, 
he  differs  most  essentially  from  him  in  maintaining  that  the  Son 
is  consubstantial  with  the  Father — *  Filii  auiem  ex  substantia  gus 
produeti  proprius  ercft  Fater.*    Hence  it  will  be  seen,  that  he 
held  literally  and  entirely  the  Nicene  creed,  believing  in '  One 
'  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  begotten 
'  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  Ood  of  Ood,  light  of  light, 
'  very  Ood  of  very  Ood,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one 
'  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made/ 
The  following  sentences  will,  we  think,  deafly  prove  that  he 
would  have  been  able  unreservedly  to  subscribe  to  every  article 
of  this  confession. 

<  All  these  passages  prove  the  existence  of  the  Son  before  the 
world  was  maae,  hut  they  conclude  nothing  respecting  his  generation 
from  all  eternity/   p.  83. 

*  This  point  appears  certain,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
some  of  me  moaems  to  the  contrary,  that  the  Son  existed  in  the 
begiomng,  under  the  name  of  the  Logos  or  Word,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  whole  creation,  by  whom  afterwards  all  other  things  were  made, 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.'    p.  82. 

<  The  generation  of  the  Divine  nature  is  described  by  no  one  with 
more  subTimity  and  copiousness  than  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews, 
u2fS*  Whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  thingSp  by  <afhom  also  he 
made  the  worlds;  uAp  being  the  brightness  of  Kis  ghry^  and  the  eX'^ 
press  image  of  his  personf  Sfc,  It  must  be  understood  from  this/  that 
God  impartea  to  the  Son  as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  Divine  natorey 
nay,  of  the  Divine  substance  itself,  care  being  taken  not  to  confound 
the  substance  with  the  whole  essence,  which  would  imply,  that  the 
JPather  had  ^ven  to  the  Son  what  he  retained  numerically  the  same 
himself,  which  would  be  a  contradiction  of  terms,  instead  of  a  mode 
of  generation.  This  is  the  whole  that  is  revealed  concerning  the 
generation  of  the  Son  of  God.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  wiser  than 
this,  becomes  foiled  in  his  pursuit  after  wisdom,  entangled  in  die  de- 
ceitfulness  of  vain  philosophy^  or  rather  of  sophistry,  and  involved 
in  darkness.'    pp.  87»  8. 

The  only  expressions  in  the  Nicene  creed  which  we  can 
conceive  of  Milton's  objecting  to,  are  the  words  '  very  Ood  of 
'  very  Ood  ;*  because,  if  self-existence  be  understood  equally 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  as  implied  in  that  term,  it  is 
certain  that  Milton  would  have  rejected  it,  and  would  have 
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treated  as  a  contradiction,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  intimate  a 
derived  or  secondary  self-existence.  In  this  respect,  indeed, 
be  contends  for  the  simplicity  and  supremacy  of  the  self- 
existent  Deity  in  the  Father,  and  sometimes  in  lan^age  which 
eeems  to  fall  below  his  exalted  sentiments  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  '  substance*  of  the  Son.  When  he  comes  to  speak 
of  the  oommunication  of  the  Divine  attributes  of  Omnipre- 
sence, Omniscience,  Supretne  Atithority,  Omnipotence,  the 
power  of  conversion,  the  act  of  creation,  (as  *  the  secondary 
'efficient  cause/  per  quern,)  preservation,  renovation,  resusci- 
tation, final  judgement,  and  Divine  glory, — all  to  the  Son, — 
it  is  painful  to  see  how,  to  escape  fVom  the  infetence  that  these 
attributes  prove  essential  Deity,  he  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  evasions  and  qualifications  Worthy  only  of  the  Soci« 
nian  school.  Unable,  and  what  is  more,  unwilling  to  deny 
that  our  Lord  is  possessed  of  these  attributes,  he  is  reduced  to 
the  position  that  they  do  not  attach  to  him  absolutely, — al- 
though, in  fact,  *  absolutely,^  in  this  connexion,  means  neither 
more  nor  less  than  really.  Omniscience,  omnipotence,  and 
omnipresence  do  not  admit  of  degrees,  of  being  more  or  less 
ffbaolute,  even  if  we  can  conceive  of  their  being  derived  or 
oommunioated, — a  '  second  Omnipotence,*  to  use  our  ^at 
Poet's  own  expression,  or  a  second  Omnipresence.  He  admits 
that  Jehovah  has  "  given  his  glory"  to  the  Son,  though  ^'  ano- 
ther" than  the  Father ;  bub  contends,  and  truly,  though  not 
consistently,  that,  by  so  doing,  the  Father  does  not  alienate 
his  glory  from  himself  in  imparting  it  to  Him  who  is  *'  the 
brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person.*' 
Omissions,  however,  as  well  as  unsatisfactory  and  incorrect 
assertions,  will  be  found  in  this  p$trt  of  his  argument,  though 
nothing  occurs  which  comes  so  nearly  to  a  misrepresentation 
or  perversion  of  Scripture,  as  a  passage  which  we  nave  already 
pointed  out  in  the  raradise  lyost,  where  he  seemindy  intro*- 
dnces  Messiah  as  among  the  worshippers  before  the  throne, 

{  among  ihem  chief.' 


mumimr 


In  the  Visions  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  the  Lamb  was  not 
among  those  who  ^  circled  the  holy  mount,'  but  was  ^^  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne,"*^not  among  the  worshippers,  but  receiv- 
ior  the  worship  of  every  creature  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
^  The  throne TnQod  and  the  Lamb"  was  the  same;  and  **  be- 
/are  the  throne  and  befgre  the  Lamb"  stood  the  multitude 
wkieb  no  man  could  number,  '*  The  glory  of  God  did 
listen  the  city,  and  th^  Lamb  was  the  light  thereof."  Now, 
tnth  Arcbbialiop  Leighton,  we  maintain,  that  *  to  pretend 
/  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  Divine  Essence,  as  dis^ 
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'  tinct  from  what  we  call  his  Attributes,  would  be  a  refine* 
'  ment  so  absurd,  that,  under  the  appearance  of  more  acc«rftle 
*  knowledge,  it  would  betray  our  ignorance  the  more*.* 
Where  the  Divine  attributes  inhere,  there, — if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  ot^tkat  is  God.  If  the  Son  of  God  be^ 
as  touching  his  Essence,  my  Creator,  preserver,  regenerator^ 
lord,  and  judge — the  cause  by  whom  (per  quern)  I  am,  the 
Source  from  whom  I  receive  all  things,  the  Dispenser  of  my 
final  happiness, — the  Almighty,  the  All-sufficient,  whose  glory 
is  the  light  of  heaven  ana  the  joy  of  all  its  blessed  inhabi- 
tants,— then,  whatever  metaphysical  difficulties  may  be  raised 
respecting  the  properties  of  the  Divine  Essence, — my  faith 
cannpt  mistake  its  object. 

'  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  ray  son^ 
Henceforth,  and  never  shall  my  heart  thy  praise 
Forget^  nor  from  thy  Father's  praise  disjoio.' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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F  we  may  judge  of  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of 
foreigners  by  our  printed  travels  in  their  countries,  from 
the  effects  whicn  the  speculations  of  their  voyageurs  concern- 
ing England,  produce  on  our  feelings,  we  must  seem  a  very 
absurd  and  laughter-moving  people.  It  is  really  marvelloui;, 
and  *  pretty  considerably'  provoking,  to  read  the  whimsicali- 
ties, not  to  say  the  malignancies,  which  some  of  our  foreign 
visiters  will  broach  as  fearlessly  as  if  a  six  weeks*  tour  had 
been  a  six  vears'  domiciliation.  There  was  a  General  Fillet, 
some  years  back,  who,  in  revenge  for  a  captivity  on  parole  of 
no  very  long  duration,  amused  himself  with  venting  alt  manner 
of  gross  and  calumnious  fabrications  against  our  national 
character.  And  there  has  been,  recently,  a  Dr.  Pichot,  who 
has  published  some  very  amusing  letters  about  England,  mneb, 
no  doubt,  to  the  edification  of  his  correspondents,  but  tending 
much  more  to  the  illustration  of  certain  sufficiently  disadvan- 
tageous peculiarities  in  the  excellent  Doctor's  own  intellectual 
and  moral  constitution. 

The  temperament  of  a  publishing  traveller  ought  to  be  very 
equable.     He  should  by   no  means  be  a  humorist,  and  his 

•  Works,  VoL  IV.  p.  344. 
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pulse  should  always  beat  healthful  time.  He  should  have 
much  charity,  both  natural  and  cultivated,  towards  both 
blockheads  and  bigots,  since  they  are  a  breed  that  he  will 
encounter  in  all  countries,  not  excepting  his  o^n.  Many 
things  must  cross  his  path  that  he  will  not  like,  more  that  he 
cannot  understand  ;  and  be  should  be  prepared  either  to  in- 
vestigate or  to  forget  the  one,  and  quietly  to  tolerate  the  other. 
If  all  nations  thought  and  felt  and  lived  alike,  the  zest  of  tra- 
velling would  be  gone,  and  the  spell  of  our  own  fire-side,  with 
its  hovering  influences  of  home-felt  delight,  would  lose  of  its 
intensity.  It  is  the  faculty  of  identifying  himself  with  all  the 
varieties  of  national  character  and  custom,  not  less  than  that 
of  detecting  them  with  keen  and  discriminating  glance,  that 
distinguishes  the  successful  tourist;  and,  all  other  qualities  of 
curiosity,  acquisition,  activity  being  equal,  the  best  natured 
and  most  accommodating  traveller  will  secure  the  largest  and 
ripest  harvest  of  facts  and  illustrations.  No  representation 
can  be  trust-worthy,  when  the  original  has  been  seen  through 
an  impure  medium.  A  mist  has  the  efiect  of  enlarging 
masses,  obscuring  outlines,  neutralising  colours,  and  confound- 
ing shadows.  Now,  what  a  fog  is  to  the  picturesque,  preju- 
dice is  to  every  object  that  comes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
mind.  If  we  set  out  on  our  travels  with  an  exclusive  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  our  own  habits,  national  and  personal,  we 
shall  be  sufferers  aj;  every  stage,  and  resolute  grumblers  in  the 
mass ;  but  if  we  take  up  the  more  philosophical  principle  of — 
fiometbing  to  commend  m  each,  and  all  things  to  be  tolerated 
in  all — we  shall  both  journey  more  comfortably  on  the  way, 
and  bring  home  the  larger  stock  of  information  in  the  end. 
To  take  our  own  feelings  and  habits  with  us,  as  the  unvarying 
scale  of  comparison,  is  to  assume,  instead  of  proving  the  right; 
it  is.  moreover,  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  ^eat  practical 
benefit  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  what  is  defective  in 
cor  own  system. 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  every  subject,  the  smiling 
and  the  *  vinegar  aspect.*     An  Englishman  of  fashion  wiU 

Juarrel  with  the  Vetturini  of  Italy,  because  they  are  not 
ressed  in  scarlet  and  ^old  like  the  post-boys  of  Salt-Hill  :•— 
aa  artist  is  delighted  with  their  effect  as  figures  in  the  land- 
scape* If  one  of  our  commercial  travellers,  on  a  holiday  trip 
to  Brussels  and  Waterloo,  chances  to  get  imprisoned  in  a 
trtdachuytt  he  gets  fidgety  at  the  stoppages  and  slow  move- 
ments, wonden  at  the  odd  people  that  surround  him,  meets 
with  a  '  Monsieur  Kaniferstane*  at  every  turn,  and  thinks 
every  moment  an  hour  till  he  &:ets  back  to  his  lodgings  at 
Peotonville.    A  differently  gifted  person  admires  the  different 
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Bcerie  that  greets  his  ete,  watches  the  shiftings  of  the  land- 
scape,  is  entertained  with  the  strange  costume  of  the  natives^ 
and  gratified  by  their  civility ;  the  unusual  mode  of  conTey*- 
ance  is  rather  amnsing  from  its  novelty  and  the  means  which 
it  affords  of  leisurely  observation,  than  annoying  from  its 
tardiness  and  bustle ;  he  is  content,  in  short,  to  become  for  a 
season,  an  interested  sharer  in  the  general  movement,  and  to 

Eostpone,  until  a  happier,  though  scarcely  a  more  pleasant 
our,  the  attachments  of  country  and  the  emotions  of  home. 
The  same  cast  of  observation  will  apply  to  the  multifarious 
cargo  of  a  Paris  Diligence.  Here,  the  man  with  uncombed 
hair  and  dirty  neckcloth,  climbs  to  the  roof,  unless  on  n  rainy 
day  he  should  have  dexterity  enough  to  make  interest  witn 
the  guard,  and  then  with  his  shaggy  coat,  like  a  great  wet 
water-dog,  he  takes  his  seat  by  your  side,  and  dries  himself 
at  leisure.  There,  the  gentleman  with  foul  linen  and  unwasben 
hands,  takes  place  beside  you,  and  exhausts  himself  in  efforts 
to  make  the  agreeable.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? — Put 
on  the  suUens  or  affect  drowsiness? — No,  a  wise  man  will 
listen  with  attention,  repay  conrtesy  with  courtesy,  and  will 
thus  gain  a  lesson,  if  in  nothing  else,  at  least  in  sfavoir  vwre. 
But,  m  truth,  however  disagreeable  these  rencontres  may  be  in 
our  own  country,  in  foreign  lands  their  inconvenience  is  mate* 
rially  diminished  by  the  valuable  information  they  cOnvey. 
There  are  some  chapters  in  human  life,  some  phases  in  human 
character,  that  are  not  to  be  learned  in  Grosvenor-sqiiare  or 
the  Ruedela  Paix,  and  we  would  rather  acquire  their  theory  in 
a  stage-coach,  than  go  to  St.  Giles's  or  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Atttoine  in  quest  of  reanty. 

Englishmen  are,  after  all,  we  guess,  the  least  tolerant  of 
travellers,  and  the  most  easily  irritated  by  those  little  incon- 
veniences and  perversenesses  with  which  the  only  way  of 
dealing  is,  to  meet  them  with  a  smile,  and  dismiss  them  with 
a  jest.  We  cannot  always  have  cushions  and  a  travelling- 
carrifl^e,  tnt}gini(  landlords  and  servile  waiters,  patent  springs 
and  M'Adauiised  roads,  down  beds  and  blood-horses.  Bnt 
we  can  always  carry  with  us  the  recollection  that  theSe  are  but 
the  luxuries  of  life ;  that  they  are  at  once  the  enjoyment  and 
the  scourge  of  the  voluptuary ;  that  although  great  hardshiiM 
are  injurious,  minor  ones  are  invigorating  (  that  in  some  cti* 
mates,  a  curtained  couch  is  less  refreshing  than  the  biwuac ; 
and  that  the  sensualist  to  whom  Turkey  carpets  and  elastic 
Ottomans  are  become  necessaries  of  existence,  goes  out  of  bis 
proper  circle  when  he  seeks  the  wild  magni^cence  of  Alpine  ' 
scenery,  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  cultivated  nature,  and  the 
various  aspects  of  society  in  foreign  climes*  But  now  for  M, 
Montule,  and  his  Yotfage  oi  Angleterre, 
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*  Perhaps,'  he  remarks,  *  there  is  xu>  country  of  which  such  dif- 
ferent descriptioos  have  been  given.  Jealousy  or  enthusiasm  has 
dictated  almost  every  page  that  has  been  written  respecting  Eng- 
land. 1  now  perfectly  understand  the  exaggeration,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  that  I  have  remarked  in  a  multitude  of  works;  the  French 
in  particular,  in  consequence  of  their  nearly  incessant  hostility  with 
England,  have  rarely  been  able  to  judge  of  its  inhabitants  with  im- 
partiality. This  country  is  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  that,  as 
character  or  opinion  swajs,  it  wHl  be  regarded  and  estimated  in  a 
manner  essentially  different. 

'  When  a  man  has  always  lived  amid  French  disorder,  confusion, 
I  might  almost  say,  negligence ;  and  when  he  still  retains  the  love  of 
order  and  cleanliness,  he  must  be  filled  with  admiration  in  this  coun- 
try, where  every  thing  is  arranged  in  prescribed  regularity,  where 
nature  itself  seems  to  be  adorned  in  its  purest  and  freshest  colours. 
For  myself,  I  should  be  exclusively  enchanted  with  England,  ti  I 
had  not  previously  seen  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

'  Imaginct  in  the  cities,  the  utmost  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the 
best  possible  taste  in  the  *  set-out'  of  the  shops ;  inns  where  every 
thing  is  ready,  and  every  thing  is  good  (!)     The  landlord  complni- 
aantly  opens  the  door  of  the  coach,  presents  his  arm  to  assist  you  in 
getting  out ;  the  waiters  endeavour  to  read  your  wants  in  your  looks, 
and  alT  these  persons  are  so  well  dressed,  that  you  feel  yourself  the 
more  gratified  by  their  obliging  servility.    Represent  to  yourself,  if 
possible,  roads  not  so  wide  as  ours,  not  paved,  nor  adorned  by  regu- 
lar ranges  of  trees,  but  winding  easily  in  a  country  of  shaded  hills, 
of  cultivated  valleys,  of  bright-green  turf;  roads  without  ruts,  gra- 
velled  like  garden-walks,  bordered  by  a  causeway ;  add  to  this,  a 
precocious  verdure,  cottages  where  tne  agreeable   embellishes  the 
useful,  mansions  in  which  every  thing  is  made  to  yield  to  elegance 
and  to  perspective  effect.     All  this  passes  rapidly  before  your  eyes, 
for  the  diligences  are  not,  as  in  France,  slowly  and  laboriously  drag- 
ged through  the  successive  stages.    The  horses  go  over  their  ground 
at  a  swifl  and  steady  pace ;  the  coachman's  whip,  always  hanging 
over  them,  is  seldom  applied  in  a  more  serious  manner.     All  tliis 
gives  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  mode  of  travelling  in  this  country, 
and  of  the  rich  aspect  which  it  presents. 

*  My  admiration  for  our  rival  bad  been  nearly  arrested  at  a  very 
esriy  period  of  its  excitement.  When  we  stopped  at  Rochester  to. 
(bmer,  I  asked  for  some  water  to  wash.  A  handsome  and  elegant 
chambermaid  shewed  me  into  a  chaoaber  on  the  first  floor,  and  afler 
bnogiog  the  necessary  apparatus,  approached  me  and  held  out  her 
hsnX  I  confess  that  I  at  first  interpreted  this  gesture  in  too  favour- 
able a  manner ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  she  was  only  asking  me  fbr 
s  gratuity.  Prom  this  time  1  discovered  that  in  England  the  slightest 
lervice  is  rated  at  a  shilling,  or  at  least  at  sixpence. 

'  At  ten  o'clock  we  were  in  the  suburbs  of  London.     Every  thing 
seemed  illuminated ;  hydroffen  gas  shone  from  both  sides  of  the 
streets  in  degaot  lamps,  and  gushed  in  large  flames  io  an  infinity  of 
shops.' 
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M.  de  Montul6  admits  the  superiority  of  London  in  the 
competition  with  Paris.  The  Parisian,  from  his  characteristic 
urbanity,  will  appear  as  an  individual  to  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  London  citizen  ;  but  when  the  general  aspect 
of  the  two  cities  in  point  of  civilisation  is  compared,  Paris  can- 
not sustain  the  trial.  The  contrasts  and  approximations  of 
that  capital  are  strikingly  unfavourable. 

*  Splendid  monuments,  palaces  close  to  the  neglected  habitations 
of  misery,  displease  the  eye.  In  London,  order,  regularity,  the  width 
of  the  streets,  a  general  oustle  among  a  population  of  respectable  ap- 
pearance, all  is  in  harmony :  you  are  satisBed  with  all.  The  Prencii- 
man  dislikes  the  restraint  of  neatness,  but  he  is  gratified  with  it  when 
it  comes  in  his  way ;  and  London,  in  this  point  of  view,  excites  his 
admiration.' 

Our  Author  excepts,  however,  the  city,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  DokSi  and  is  shrewd  enough  to  find  out  that  com- 
merce will  always  be  confined  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the  p^reat 
capital,  because  ships  cannot  pass  London  Bridge.  His  admi- 
ration is  unbounded  at  the  splendid  establishments,  </aii5  FOuest, 
of  the  principal  merchants,  and  he  expatiates  with  much  satis- 
faction, on  the  powder,  silk  stockings,  and  well-blacked  shoes 


pears  to  be  amazingly 

a  merchant's  Talet  should  be  better  dressed  than  his  clerk. 
Liberty  seems  to  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  matter  as 
*  heaven  and  earth'  with  the  Frenchman's  torn  nether  garments; 
but,  if  the  goddess  be  at  all  concerned,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
clerk,  who  dresses  to  please  himself,  while  the  lacquey  figures 
in  the  livery  of  his  master. 

M.  de  Montul^  sneers  at  the  common  phrase  /  shewing  the 
lions,  as  a  wirkueiU  enigme.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  joke,  and  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
among  otir  continental  readers,  we  shall  punish  him  for  his  sar^ 
casm  by  leaving  him  in  his  ignorance.  The  parks — he  cannot 
comprehend  how  a  park  can  oe  a  lion — delight  him;  and  he 
talks  very  rationally  on  the  subject  of  that  piquant  assemblage 
of  oddities,  uglinesses,  common-places,  and  neauties.  Regent 
Street. 

*  I  cannotf'  he  says,  *  describe  its  effect;  it  satbfied  me;  I  am 
partial  to  novelties.  The  English  study  regularity  in  the  Arts  len 
than  we  do,  but  they  display  more  boldness  in  their  architecture^  and 
build  sometimes  in  a  capricious  style ;  but  they  often  produce  striking 
combinations,  and  this  street  will  be,  not  only  the  most  extraordinary* 
but  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.' 

He  finds  that  soda-water  is  principally  sold  by  the  apotbe** 
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carief^ ;  and  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  the  quality  and  reason- 
able charge  of  a  casual  tavern  dinner.  A  visit  to  '  Bedlam' 
draws  from  him  an  animated  and  amply  merited  euIo?y  on  that 
admirably  managed  establishment.  M.  MontuI6  Visited  the 
Tower,  and  saw,  pour  de  Cargent,  all  its  curiosities ;  we  feel 
ashamed  of  the  miserable  rapacity  that  levies  so  exorbitant  a 
tax  for  so  paltry  an  exhibition.  The  whole  cannot  be  seen  by 
a  single  person  fDr  less  thaA  six  or  seven  shillings !  We  cannot 
agree  with  M.  Montul6  in  his  criticism  on  the  colonnade  which 
surrounds  the  tambour  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paulas.  To  our  ap- 
prehension, its  effect  is  admirable,  and  we  should  be  more  dis* 
posed  to  censure  the  heavy  and  naked  stylobate  on  which  it 
rests.  We  quite  coincide  with  him  in  his  dislike  of  the  taste- 
less *  taurelles '  which  flank  the  pediment ;  we  would,  moreover, 
without  ceremony  or  delay,  cashier  the  balustrade,  which  Sir 
Christopher  was  compelled  to  add,  against  his  better  judge* 
ment. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Speaker  in  his  wig  reminds 
oor  Traveller  of  the  Malade  imaghtaire,  and  he  mistakes  the 
Mace  for  the  King's  Sceptre.  Towards  the  close  of  the  volume. 
we  have  a  sketch  of  our  constitutional  history,  and  of  our  juri- 
dical system,  from  which  we  learn  that  when  the  Grand  Jury 
has  found  a  true  bill,  the  Petit  Jury  is  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  condemnation. 

Bath  reminds  M.  Moutul^  of  Genoa,  with  the  trifling  diffe- 
rence, that  it  has  a  running  stream  instead  of  a  noble  bay. 
On  his  approach  to  Birmingham,  he  discovers  that  it  presents 
an  '  admirable  aspect.*  He  gets  into  a  worse  humour  with 
the  Euglish  as  he  whirls  along,  and  before  he  reaches  the 
*  great  workshop  of  the  world,'  he  finds  out  that  our  rabbits, 
quite  conscious  that  they  are  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
law,  are  perfectly  free  from  their  natural  timidity.  His  de- 
scription of  the  country  about  Dudley  is  brief  but  good,  and 
Eemnids  us  of  our  own  surprise  and  gratification  when  we  first 
traversed  that  singular  scenery,  the  Campi  PhUgrtRi  of  Eng- 
land. At  Liverpool,  he  finds  out,  that  though  the  English 
are  a  thinking  people,  they  tliink  about  little  tilings  and  about 
their  own  interests ;  he  forgives  us,  however,  in  consideration 
of  Newton,  Addison,  Shakspeare,  and  Pope. 

*  I  shall  state  a  circumstance  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
calculating  habits  of  the  En^lbh,  in  contrast  with  those  of  mere 
routine  by  which  we  are  distmguished.  I  had  seen  near  the  Pont- 
Neaf^  at  Paris,  a  very  ingenious  steam-engine,  constructed  for  the 

purpose  of  removing  tne  mud  from  rivers  and  harbours In  all 

tliat  1  heard  from  the  spectators,  there  was  nothing  in  iavour  of  this 
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tnily '  useful  iDTentfon;  a  few  iarcasms  and  witUcismSt  and  nothing 
more.  I  found  the  same  machine  at  Liverpool,  where  it  was  just 
brought  into  use  An  immense  crowd  was  examining  it  with  atten* 
tion ;  every  one  congratulated  the  author  of  so  precious  a  discovery ; 
a  few  individuals  modestly  suggested  probable  improvements.—* 
There  is  Fkance  and  England*' 

Manchester  is  hastily  dismissed*  but  not  without  a  becom* 
ing  expression  of  indignation  at  our  home  slave  system  which 
sacrifices  the  health  and  happiness  of  multitudes  of  unhappy 
children  to  the  demon  of  gain.  On  the  road  to  Carlisle,  lie 
witnesses  a  boxing-match,  and  he  seems  rather  inclined  to 
patronise  that  humane  and  salutary  custom.  Scotland  seeoiB 
much  to  his  taste.  The  situation  and  architecture  of  the 
'  Modem  Athens/  draw  from  him  the  admission  that  the  fint 
is  the  most  '  agreeable*  in  the  world,  the  second  in  the  '  beat 
*  taste/  He  had  found  the  English  cold  and  reserved ;  he 
finds  the  Scotch  gay  and  chatty — '  children  playing/  *  doga 
running  about/  and  wisdom  in  abundance. 

After  Edimbourg  comes  Glasgow  with  its  '  commercial  no- 
'  i2p<s« ;' then  Wallace  and  Miss  Porter,  Dumbarton  and  the 
Clyde, '  Greenhok  the  port  of  Olaskow/  Inverary  and  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  all  hurried  over  with  a  rapidity  that,  if  generally 
adopted,  would  make  the  getting  up  of  '  travels' a  very  easy 
species  of  manufacture. 

We  shall  not  attend  M.  de  Montul6  through  his  harlequi- 
nade to  Stafia  and  through  Ireland  to  the  Qiant's  Causeway. 
His  movements  are  too  rapid  to  allow  room  for  much  descrip* 
tion,  and  a  simple  itinerary  would  have  answered  the  purpose 
nearly  as  well.  He  finds  time,  however,  to  invent  a  marvel- 
lous theory  of  basaltic  formation,  and  to  sneer  at  the  confort' 
able  of  a  breakfast-table  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  because  it 
only,  presented  eggs,  roast  beef  and  mutt6n,  butter,  and  tea: 
nothing  of  all  this  would  satisfy  our  traveller,  and  he  nego- 
tiated with  great  spirit  and  firmness  for  a  glass  of '  wisky/  He 
returns  to  England,  quarrels  with  Sunday  because  the  people  walk 
slowly  and  the  theatres  are  shut ;  gives  no  less  than  three  paeea 
and  a  quarter  to  admiration  and  description  of  Portsmouth  with 
its  arsenal ;  and  reaches  London  in  time  for  the  Coronation. 
The  events  of  that  day  convince  him  that  English  liberty  ia 
*  the  shadow  of  a  shade,'  since  a  lord's  coachman  cut  at 
some  of  the  mob  with  his  whip,  and  the  cuirassiers  paid  no 
attention  when  the  populace  shouted  '  Queen,  Queen/ 

The  volume  whicn  relates  to  Russia,  we  shall  dismiss  with- 
out comment,  both  because  we  have  recently  given  an  articiei 
on  that  country,  and  because  M.  Montttle's  is  iMt  precisely  the 
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text  that  we  feel  inclined  to  discuss.  If*  howeFer,  be  does 
not  write  either  doquentiy  or  profoundly,  he  is*  on  the  whoIe# 
neither  illiberal  nor  splenetic,  and  we  part  from  him  in  good 
humour. 

Art.  IIL  DUeourtes  on  Prophecy^  im  which  are  considered,  its  Struc* 
ture,  Use*  and  Inspiration.  Bj  John  DsTison^  B.D«  8vo.  pp. 
559«    Price  158.    LondoB,  1825. 

I T  is  curious*  and,  were  the  subject  less  awftil,  would  be 
*-  amusing,  to  mark  the.  triumph  of  the  infidel  at  the  sup- 
posed invalidation  of  some  minor  evidence  of  the  Christian 
faith.  When  some  new  sophism,  or  some  antiquated  and 
hundred  times  refuted  cavil  is  put  forward,  as  a  definitive  ar- 
^ment  in  demolition  of  some  small  segment  of  the  great 
circle  of  denonstration  which  surrounds  the  etangelical  sys- 
tem, it  is  forthwith  set  down  as  a  complete  and  final  victory, 
which  ought  to  be  followed  by  an  unconditional  surrender  oa 
the  part  of  the  champions  of  the  Bible. 

Supposing  that  to  be  true,  which  is  demonstrably  false,  that 
some  single  link  of  the  chain  had  proved  faulty,  or  evqn  ex- 
tending the  supposition  to  every  distinct  class  of  evidence  bvct 
one: — still,  while  that  single  mode  of  proof  remained  unshaken, 
it  were  an  entire  and  sufiicient  attestation  of  the  claims  of 
Christianity.    This  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  lost  sight  of.     Our 
jealousy  for  the  security  of  the  ark,  may  render  us  too  anxious 
concerning  some  of  its  exterior  defences.    We  would  not  by 
any  means  undervalue  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we  de-« 
rive  from  that  altogether  extraordinary  combination  of  testi-* 
mony  which   surrounds  the  gospel  as  with  an  impregnable 
munition, — history,  with  its  cloud  of  witnesses — miracles,  with 
the  manifest  finger  of  God — prophecy,  with  its  gradual  fulfil- 
ment and  opening  prospects ;  but  we  shall  do  well  to  take 
heed  lest,  wnile  we  stand  in  admiration  of  the  whole,  we  lose 
sight  in  some  degree  of  the  distinct  value  and  importance  of 
the  several  parts. 

Tliere  is  another  view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  often  taken,  and  which  Mr.  Davi- 
son has  placed  in  a  very  striking  light.    After  having  shewn 
that  the  failure  of  one  class  of  evangelical  evidence  Would  be 
compensated  by  the  positive  force  of  the  remainder,  and  that 
the  grand  system  of  testimony  is  supported  by  arguments 
<hawn  firom  distinct  and  independent  sources,  he  proceeds  as 
fellows. 

*  Would  he  (the  unbeliever)  put  the  case,  that  the  Miracles  of  the 
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New  Testament  are  not  completely  autheDticated,  that  Propliecy  is 
not  luminous  enough,  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  not  so  extraordinary 
as  to  be  clearly  beyond  the  wisdom  of  man,  and  the  perM>nal  charao 
ter  of  its  Founder  not  so  much  above  all  example,  the  propagatioo 
of  the  Gospel,  by  such  instruments,  not  incapable  of  being  explained 
on  human  principles,  its  profound  adaptation  to  the  nature  of  man 
not  unlike  an  accident,  the  sincerity  and  martyrdom  of  its  first 
teachers,  who  attested  the  facts  of  it,  possibly  a  delusion  ?  Still  he 
is  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  difficulties,  and  must  for  ever  remain 
there,  till  he  is  prepared  to  resist  and  reply  to  the  reason  which 
arises  from  these  considerations  put  together,  and  repel  the  claims  of 
a  religion  which  they  so  strangely  conspire^  each  in  some  degree, 
and  all  with  a  more  pregnant  evidence,  to  corroborate  and  establish. 

*  The  dispassionate  inquirer  will  read  these  evidences  in  another 
sense.  In  each  of  them  he  will  trace  some  real  and  substantial  testi- 
mony, something  not  to  be  invalidated.  Finding  here,  on  the  whole, 
so  much,  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  so  little,  to  create  or  Ibrtify 
a  rational  faith,  he  will  recognise  in  them  the  discriminating  proon, 
which  designate  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Revelation  to  which 
they  adhere,  and  thereby  command  his  assent  to  **  the  record  which 
God  hath  thus  given  of  His  Son." 

<  As  to  the  believer  in  Revelation,  he,  with  re^ct  to  this  variety 
of  evidence,  may  observe  upon  it,  not  without  some  confirmation  of 
his  faith,  how  many  of  the  divine  attributes  are  pledged  and  en- 
gaged to  him,  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  For  tne  evidence  of  it 
embodies  to  his  view  the  very  fullness  of  those  attributes,  there  being 
no  one  just  idea  we  can  frame  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  does 
not  find  a  place  in  some  point  of  that  attestation.  The  sovereign 
Power  of  God,  overruling  nature  as  his  creature,  is  seen  in  the  mi- 
racles— His  Omniscience  in  the  Prophecies — His  Holiness  in  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel — His  Wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  it — His  Provi^ 
dence  in  its  propagation-^and  not  one,  but  many  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, illustrated  in  the  life  of  his  Incarnate  Son,  Benevolence, 
Long-sufiering,  Wisdom,  Holiness.  The  very  evidences,  therefore, 
of  the  Christian  Religion  have  impressions  of  the  divine  nature  irra- 
diating them,  and  thus  thev  coincide  with  the  system  of  that  religion 
itself,  wherein  the  Divine  Being,  in  the  exercise  of  these  his  peHec- 
tions,  is  proposed  to  us  as  the  object  of  faith,  with  its  consequent 
afiections  and  duties.* 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  Scripture  prophecy,  that, 
while  it  supplies  one  of  the  most  signal  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  it  furnishes  a  concurrent  series  of  illua- 
tratioQS  and  evidences  of  its  own  verity.  Prophecy  was  in- 
tended for  a  two-fold  purpose.  It  was  to  prepare,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  the  minds  of  men  for  one  grand  event, 
and  it  was  also,  thereafter,  to  be  appealed  to,  both  in  the  ex- 
pectations it  had  awakened  and  in  their  entire  fulfilment,  as 
the  dictate  of  the  Divine  purpose,  and  as  the  ^*  testimony  of 
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Jcsus."  Hence,  its  complicated  character,  commanding  con-* 
tinual  attention  by  its  awful  menaces,  its  impressive  signs,  its 
high  appeals,  its  stern  and  uncompromising  morality,  compel- 
ling reverence  by  the  frequent  and  startling  fulfilment  of  a 
portion  of  its  predictions,  and  making  all  subservient  to  its 
main  design  oi  bearing  witness  to  Him  who  '  Was  to  come,  io 
*  the  fullness  of  timo,  to  consummate,  not  to  destroy,  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Thus,  while  it  testified  of  Jesus,  it 
bore  witness  to  itself;  there  was  no  deficiency  in  its  authori- 
tative address;  there  was  no  failure  in  the  entireness  of  its 
accomplishment.  From  this  peculiar  character,  both  of  coo- 
temporaneousness  and  futurity,  difficulties  of  interpretation 
would  necessarily  arise,  independently  of  those  which  must 
essentially  belong  to  publications  so  closely  connected  with 
the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Divine  counsels ;  and  from  want 
of  due  discrimination  in  this  particular  have  probably  origi- 
nated some  of  the  conflicting  opinions  which  divide  theo- 
logical  inquirers,  especially  on  those  points  which  refer  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  But  whatever  hinderances  may  have 
beset  the  path  of  investigation,  there  has  been  no  deficiency  of 
explorers,  all  with  their  urgent  claims  to  exclusive  consi- 
deration as  the  grand  discoverers,  and  each  with  his  special 
machinery  for  clearing  all  obstructions.  The  Rabbis,  the 
Fathers,  popes  and  presbyters,  laymen  and  divines,  have  conie 
forward  in  tneir  turns ;  and,  although  there  has  been  much  dis- 
honesty and  more  blundering  in  a  large  portion  of  their  be- 
wildering commentaries,  yet,  it  must  be  said  to  the  honour  of 
theological  science,  that  on  no  subject  in  the  whole  compass 
of  intellectual  exertion,  has  the  human  mind  been  more  keenly 
or  eifectively  employed.  Mr.  Davison,  for  the  present,  brings 
up  the  rear  of  writers  on  Prophecy,  and  so  well  has  he  per- 
formed the  task  he  had  undertaken,  as  to  take  high  rank  amone 
the  ablest  of  them  all.  His  general  object  is  briefly  stated 
in  the  following  extract,  but  we  shall  feel  it  necessary  to 
go  somewhat  more  largely  into  the  specific  contents  of  the 
volume. 

*  The  First  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  the 
Christian  Evidences  in  general,  and  the  Connexion  of  Prophecy  with 
the  rest. 

'  The  Second,  in  considering^  the  Moral  Contents  of  the  Prophetic 
Volame,  as  distinguished  from  its  Predictions. 

*  In  the  Four  next,  I  have  entered  into  the  Structure  of  Prophecy^ 
sad  the  Course  of  its  Dispensation. 

'  Id  the  Six  last,  its  Inspiration  and  Divine  Prescience  are  ex- 
anined.' 

The  object  of  this  distribution  of  the  subject  is  to  shew. 
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1st,  The  Structure  and  the  Contents  of  Prophecy^  2,  its  Use 
and  Design  in  reference  to  the  several  periods  in  which  it  was 
given  ;  3,  the  proofs  which  it  bears  of  a  distinct  Inspiration^ 
manifested  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  predictions. 

There  is,  in  the  Prophetic  writings,  a  perpetual  and  most 
impressive  intermixture  of  moral  precept  with  predictive  inti- 
mation ;  and  they  are  eminently  distinguished  by  their  clear 
and  fearless  statement  of  the  principles  of  pure  theology  durin|; 
a  lapse  of  aj^es  in  which  the  whole  world  beside  lay  in  darkness 
and  corruption. 

*  When,*  asks  Mr.  Davison,  *  were  these  essential  dootrines  oT 
religion  and  morality  taught  ?  They  were  taught  to  one  separated 
people;  at  a  time  when  the  popular  religion  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  gone  into  idolatry  and  polvtheism,  and  the  principles  of  morals 
proportionally  gross  and  imperfect ;  or  where  better  notions  on  these 
subjects  had  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  they  had  no  solid  footiiy » 
for  want  of  the  sufficient  authority  to  enforce  them  upon  the  life  and 
conscience ;  and  at  the  best,  the  very  choice  of  their  notions  fell 
short  of  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  doctrine  extant  in  the  books 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel.  But  what  these  prophets  delivered,  they 
delivered  as  by  inspiration ;  however  they  spoke,  whether  to  predict, 
or  to  instruct,  it  was  not  in  their  own  name,  *'  but  as  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  unto  them/*  This  was  a  high  pretension  in  their  doo» 
trine ;  yet  for  what  greater  or  better  purpose  could  inspiration  'bt 
given  ?  The  worthiness  of  the  end,  and  the  apparent  fruits  of  tbt 
gift,  render  the  gift  itself  most  credible. 

<  For  compare  in  this  li^t  the  oracles  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  with 
the  creeds  of  Paganism,  in  the  one  the  religion  is  the  foundation  of 
the  morals.  By  the  Pagan  creed,  the  morals  were  rather  perverted 
and  deteriorated.  The  best  resources,  indeed,  of  heathen  virtue,  were 
In  the  natural  faith  of  conscience,  which  a  corrupt  theology  could 
not  wholly  obliterate.  But  in  the  one  case,  religion  and  virtue  were 
united ;  in  the  other  they  were  at  variance.  And  the  Philosophy 
which  did  the  most  to  reclaim  the  theory  of  ethical  truth,  could  not 
restore  the  broken  union  between  that  truth  and  religion  ;  and  so  the 
whole  system,  in  which  roan's  best  fortunes  lay,  was  out  of  order. 
Philosophy  wanted  religion ;  and  oracles  and  priests  cared  little  for 
virtue.     The  teachers  of  Israel  held  both  in  perfect   concord  to* 

§  ether.    In  that  age  of  the  world  they  were  no  ordinary  persons  who 
id  so.    None  but  they  are  known  to  have  done  it.' 

Still,  notwithstanding  the  high  standard  of  morality  which 
distinguishes  the  prophetic  writings,  and  the  awful  sanctions 
which  they  employ  in  the  enforcement  of  their  doctrinal  pre^ 
cents,  they  fall  short  of  the  Evangelical  {Scriptures  in  the 
ftilness  of  their  revelation,  as  well  as  in  all  that  constitntee  tf 
comprehensive  and  elevated  system  of  faith — a  pure  and  per- 
fect rule  of  life.    The  Prophets  went  beyond  the  Law,  but 
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ihey  attained  not  tinto  the  Qo6|)eI.  It  wad  not  in  the  order  of 
the  Evangelical  system,  that  the^  who  Were  only  heralds  and 
preparers  of  the  way,  should  anticipate  that  entire  discovery, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  Him  to  make,  who^  in  the  fulness  of 
tioiay  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.  In  this  point  of 
vieWy  then,  the  Prophetic  Scriptures  hold  an  intermediate 
phcs  between  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  Goapel  as  given  by 
Cbrist.  This  representation  is  carried  on  and  illustrated  by 
M^  Davison  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 

*  The  line  of  prediction  began  st  the  first  with  the  promise  of  a 
Esdeemer$  but  the.  promise  was  general  apd  obscure,  and  indetar- 
ttinate  in  all  its  modes  and  circumstances.  The  same  word  of  pro* 
Qlise  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time ;  it  grew  in  force  and  clearness 
tin  it  approached  its  consummation.  So  of  other  instances  of  Scrip* 
tiire  prediction  ;  they  had  their  enlargements.  In  like  manneri  the 
dSvine  lav  was  unfolded.  The  Patriarchal  and  the  Mosaic  covenants 
do  pot  express  so  full  a  model  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  by  which 
man  is  to  ,serve  his  Creator,  as  the  later  revelation  given  by  the  pro- 
phets. The  propheu  carr^r  on  that  law ;  they  furnish  it  with  new 
materials  of  sentiment,  motive,  and  duty  ;  and  this  they  do  under  the 
guidance  of  an  original  inspiration  granted  to  them,  as  they  declare, 
and  not  a»  commentators  wno  merely  elicit  the  sense  o£  the  law  ex* 
isting.  Hence,  the  sin  of  Israel  was  this,  that  **  they  made  their 
hearts  as  an  adamant-stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  Law,  and  the 
words  which  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the  former 
Prophets,**  Hence,  Christ  acknowledges  and  confirms  **  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets"  as  the  two  connected  parts  of  the  existing  moral  reve* 
lation,  which  he  came  not  to  destroy,  but  **  to  complete*'  and  esta« 
blish  for  ever. 

*  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Prophet,  who  of  all  others  is  the 
most  full  and  explicit  in  delineating  the  Messiah's  kingdom  of  re- 
Aetiopiion,  is  equally  distmguished  for  the  copiousness  and  variety  of 
his  lessons  of  holiness.  Isaiah  is  not  more  *  the  Evangelical  Prophet' 
for  that  which  he  foretold,  than  for  that  which  he  taught.  Ana  this 
nigbt  be  said,  that»  although  a  Christian  could  not  consent  to  a  sur- 
render of  tlie  New  Testament  itself,  yet  if  any  one  book  of  the  Old 
were  to  be  selected  as  a  sidistitute  for  that  more  perfect  fifty  whereby 
to  direct  equally  his  faith  and  his  obedience,  none  comd  be  taken 
to  adequate  to  both  those  purposes  as  the  volume  of  this  eminent 
FVophcft,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  behold  the  gloiy  of  Christ's  king- 
dom  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  to  drink  of  the  spirit  of  hcrfiness  beyond 
faii''bretbren. 

*  To  conclude  this  topic,  I  add  one  observation  more  upon  it.  One 
Wok  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is»  wherein  may  be  found  the  pathos 
aad  sublimicies  of  religion  in  a  itraln  not  to  be  surpassed  in  any  part 
•f  the  Old  Testament ;  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  This  book  eas<* 
braces  a  rehearsal  and  republication  of  the  law  by  the  great  Prophet 
oC  it  himself;  with  a  survey  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  the  Wi&er« 
neas ;  the  past  acts  of  Goa's  mighty  arm,  working  in  terror  and  in 
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mercy ;  the  stipulated  blessings  of  obedience^  (which  I  amj  call  the 
Mosaic  beatitudes) ;  and  a  terrific  insight  into  the  future  piaj^ues  of 
his  apostate  people.  Of  the  majesty  of  the  book,  and  the  impres- 
siveness  of  it  in  these  particulars,  a  calm  and  deliberate  perusal  can 
alone  convey  any  just  idea*  Nor  are  the  signatures  of  authentic 
truth  and  inspiration  less  stampt  upon  it.  But  here  also  may  be 
traced  the  progresslTC  scheme  of  Scripture.  For  this  very  book,  if  I 
mistake  not}  might,  in  its  doctrinal  cnaracter  and  use,  be  set  above 
the  simpler  and  earlier  promulgation  of  the  law  as  recorded  in  Exo- 
dus. And  next,  thougn  in  sublimity  it  be  inferior  to  nothing  ,io  the 
Prophets,  it  may  be  ranked  as  only  approaching  to  the  practical 
standard  of  faith  and  personal  obedience,  exhibited  in  the  doctrines, 
promises,  and  precepts  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The  considerate 
reader  will  judge  whether  this  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  di-: 
vine  law  by  the  later  prophets  be  not  a  just  one.  If  it  be  admitted, 
one  use  and  intent  of  their  mission  will  be  better  understood ;  and 
the  remote  members  of  revelation  will  be  seen  to  compose  a  con- 
sistent whole,  not  by  uniformity,  but  progression,  every  part  of  it 
silently  advancing  toward  the  spirit  and  perfection  of  the  Go^ieL*     ' 

The  collateral  character  of  Prophecy,  to  which  we  have  be- 
fore adverted,  is  strongly  illustrated  in  the  Promise  made  to 
Abraham.  The  verification  of  that  portion  which  related  to 
the  possession  of  Canaan,  was  a  pledge  of  the  more  ample 
fulfilment  of  that  which  foretold  the  ultimate  extension  of  the 
blessings  first  given  to  his  seed,  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
eartli.  And  this  character  is  maintained  throughout,  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  one  hand,  they  refer 
to  the  Jews  and  their  immediate  connexions ;  on  tlie  other, 
they  point  steadily  to  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  are  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  Davi- 
son^s  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The  discussion  is  con- 
ducted with  his  wonted  ability,  but  it  appears  to  ns  somewhat 
deficient  in  distinctness  and  definition.  He  affirms  the  tempb* 
rality  of  the  Mosaic  sanctions  ;  and  contends  that  to  the  Isra* 
elites,  the  import  of  the  types  was  '  latent — it  was  a  Sense  not 
'  disclosed  to  the  Hebrew  worshipper.'  There  can  be  no  quea- 
tion  respecting  the  comparative  clearness,  to  ti«  as  Christiana, 
of  their  intent  and  object.  The  great  Antitype  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  in  his  personal  character,  as  well  as  in  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  appearance.  He  has  eiven  an  ample  and  glo* 
nous  illustration  of  that  which  was  before  obscure  and  un* 
certain.  But,  the  comparative  view  of  the  subject  bein^  put 
aside,  we  cannot  give  an  entire  assent  to  the  hypotheaia  of 
Mr.  D.  There  is  the  same  distinction  between  latencjr  and 
the  common -parlance  meaning  of  obscurity  as  between  twilight 
and  absolute  darkness.  Now,  if  the  tj^es  were  speeifieaUy 
'  latent'  or '  concealed,*  the  Jews  were  left,  not  in  uncertainty^ 
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but  m  stai)es8  midnight.    It  should  seem,  (and  on  sacred 
ground   we 'would  tread  reverently,)  that,  on   Mr.  Davison^s 
supposition,  though  the  very  spirit  of  their  institutions  warned 
them  from  idolatry,  they  were  left  without  defence  against  the 
encroachments  oi  superstition.    Take  away  from  the  expres** 
sive  ritual  of  Judaism  the  meaning  and  object  which  gave  it 
reality,  and  made  it  effective  to  tne  instruction  and  edification 
of  its  observers,  and  you  reduce  it,  so  far  as  they.were  con- 
cerned, to  a  mere^plendid  ceremonial.    But  invest  it  with  its 
peculiar  character,  and  give  to  the  temple  worshippers  spme 
apprehension,  however  imperfect,  of  its  continual  reference  to 
a  parallel,  though  infinitely  higher  series  of  transactions,  and 
you  place  them  on  different  ground ;  they  become  at  once  the 
responsible  agents  in  a  **  reasonable  service."    There  is,  in- 
deed, one  strong  fact,  which,  taken  alone,  might  give  plausi- 
bility to  Mr.  Davison's  position ;  we  allude  to  that  remarkable 
proneness  to  idolatry,  which  for  so  long  a  period  was  the  dis* 
grace  and  scoui^e  of  the  Jewish  nation.    It  may  be  speciously 
ureed,  that  if  this  consciousness  of  a  higher  meaning  and 
loUier  direction  were  possessed  by  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been 
a  most  effectual  preservative  against  idolatrous  error.     We 
grant  that  it  would,  had  these  great  truths  been  constantly 
kept  in  view,  and  their  influence  been  cherished,  by  the  ?reat 
body  of  the  nation.     But  we  are  not  pleading  for  this  univer- 
sal knowledge ;  at  least,  not  for  its  actual  and  honest  reception 
by  the  negligent  multitude.     We  contend  only  for  such  means 
of  acquiring  illumination  as  would   leave  them  ^'  without  ex- 
cuse/  and  these,  we  think,  were  to  be  found  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  temple  service.    There  was  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween what  may  be  called  the  moral  and  the  material  divisions 
of  their  system.    Though  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  reveal  him- 
self by  awful  symbols,  nis  spiritual  nature  was  clearly  indi- 
cated,  by  the  very  media  through  which  the  skirts  of  the  di- 
vine glory  were  dimly  seen.    But  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple 
were  tangible  and  circumstantial,  and  though  accordant,  in 
one  sense,  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  theocracy,  yet,  in 
another,  were  at  variance  with  the  spirituality  and  abstraction 
of  the  divine  nature.    Hence,  an  obvious  necessity  for  assign- 
ing a  specific  and  referential  character  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Jews ;  and  such  necessity  could  only  be  overlooked  by  the 
resolutely  ignorant,  the  contentedly  superstitious,  or  by  those 
whose  pride  and  bigotry  had  become  identified  with  the  ex- 
ternals of  the  system.    These  views  might  be  supported  by  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  the  doc- 
trinal declarations  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New ;  but  we  must 
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bftsten  on  to  notice  the  .various  important  topics  which  lie  be** 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Davison,  however,  seems  to  admit  that  the  Israelite  had, 
in  some  degree,  '  access  to  the  great  significations  of  hia 
*  sacrificial  and  ritual  worship/  but  maintains  that  he  obtained 
it  only  b^  '  the  insinuation  or  prophecy/  We  are  not  disposed 
to  queetion  the  advantages  which  were  derived  from  this 
source ;  but  we  cannot  allow  that  there  was  not  in  the  general 
system  something  of  which  the  specific  tendency  was  to  in- 
^cate  the  connexion  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Davison 
through  his  comments  on  the  chain  of  Prophecy  from  Moses, 
or  rather  from  Samuel,  to  Malachi.  They  are  conducted  with 
singular  ability,  and  though  the  amount  of  decided  novelty 
may  not  be  great,  yet  the  varied  illustration,  the  light  thrown 
on  general  arrangement,  and  the  incidental  annotations,  are 
both  interesting  and  valuable. 

Throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Prophets,  the  Evan* 
^lical  strain  of  prediction  and  reference,  is  too  marked  for 
«evasioB  or  misconception.  There  are,  however,  three,  among 
tiiose  who  are  usually  termed  the  Minor  Prophets,  in  whom 
-the  reference  to  the  Messiah  is  of  a  different  and  less  direct 
kind.  Hie  prophetic  warnings  of  Jonah  and  Nahum  regarded 
Nineveh ;  those  of  Habbakuk  related  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans.  But  Jonah  was  himself  a  prophetic  sign,  a  type 
of  the  Redeemer.  His  typical  death  and  burial  during  three 
days,  with  his  miraculous  deliverance,  are  expressly  claimed 
by  our  Saviour  as  the  lively  images  of  his  own  death  and 
resurrection.  While  the  menacing  predictions  of  Jonah  were 
arrested  in  their  course  towards  fulfilment,  by  the  repentance 
<^  Nineveh,  the  subsequent  denunciations  of  Nahum  against 
the  same  mighty  city,  hardened  in  iniquity,  were  followed  by 
its  awful  destruction.  These  two  books  may  be  considered  as 
forming 

*  connected  parts  of  one  moral  history ;  die  remission  of  God^ 
judgment  beins  illustrated  in  the  one,  the  execution  of  it  in  the 
other— •••-••••Of  pure  Christian  prophecy*  either  direct  or  ^ical^ 
perhaps  the  book  of  Nahum  must  oe  set  down  as  affiNoding  no  in- 
stance.' 

Habbakuk  bears  distinct  marks  of  Evangdieal  character* 
His  clear  reference  to  faith  as  the  principle  of  the  religioue 
life,  and  his  annunciation  of  the  creat  Vmon  thhi  was  for  an 
uppoinied  titne,  are  unequivocal  indications  ^  and  the  coftcltwion 
of  his  book 

*  contabs  a  confession  of  his  own  faith,  and  that  fiuth  separate 
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ftom  1^  aarthly  and  te^npond  Bopeg.  As  such,  h  is  of  a  pure  Etatt- 
gelical  character.  The  concluuon  of  Habbakuk  is  in  fact  a  beein- 
BiDg  of  Christ's  proper  doctrine^  and  whoever  will  read  it,  and  fhen 

Siss  to  the  beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  will  see  in  both^ 
e  sanctions  of  Canaan  recede,  and  the  vision  of  the  belter  kingdom 
opened.* 

On  the  whole,  then,  in  the  earlier  and  larger  portion  of  hii^ 
▼olnme,  it  has  been  Mr.  Davison*s  object  to  shew,  that  Pr6- 
phecy  is  of  a  complex  character,  as  well  as  variable  in  its  li^bi. 
Its  '  principal  age  includes  the  period  from  Samuel  to  its  last 
^orious  emanation  in  the  predictions  of  Malachi*  Previously 
to  the  call  of  Abraham,  the  intimations  of  the  great  Deliverer; 
though  emphatic,  had  been  few.  In  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs^ 
the  outpouring  of  the  pro{)hetic  spirit  was  more  abundant.' 
Doring  the  Egyptian  exile,  it  was  suspended,  but,  under  ihfi 
dispensation  of  the  Law,  was  renewed.  A  silence  of  ^  four 
'  hundred  years  follows  the  Law,  and  a  pause  of  the  like  dura« 
'  tion  precedes  the  Oospel.* 

*  The  subjects  of  Prophecy  varied.  Whilst  it  was  all  directed  to 
one  general  design^  in  the  evidence  and  support  of  religion,  there 
was  a  diversity  in  the  administration  of  the  Spirit  in  respect  of  that 
design.  In  Paradise,  it  gave  the  first  hope  of  a  Redeemer.  After 
the  Deluge,  it  established  the  peace  of  the  Natural  world.  In  Abra- 
ham, it  founded  the  double  covenant  of  Canaan  and  the  Gospel.  In 
the  aee  of  the  Law,  it  spoke  of  the  Second  Prophet,  and  rore-sha- 
dewed,  in  Types,  the  Christian  doctrine,  but  foretold  most  largely 
the  future  fate  of  the  selected  People,  who- were  placed  under  that 
preparatcnry  dispensation.  In  the  time  of  David,  it  revealed  the 
Gospd  Kingdom^  with  the  promise  of  the  Temporal.  In  the  davs  of 
the  later  Prophets,  it  pre^signified  the  chanees  of  the  Mosaic 
Covenant,  emoraced  the  history  of  the  chief  ngan  kingdoms,  and 
ookDj^eted  the  annunciation  of  the  Messiah  and  his  work  of  Redemp- 
tiOD.  After  the  Captivity,  it  save  a  last  and  more  urgent  information 
of  the  approaching  Advent  of  the  Gospel. 

'  Thus,  ancient  Prophecy  ended  as  it  had  be^un.    The  first  dis^ 
oorery  of  it  in  Ptt-adise,  and  the  conclusion  of  it  m  the  book  of  Ma- 
Isobl,  are  directed  to  one  point.    In  its  course  it  had  multiplied  its 
ttdosures,  and  ftirnished  various  succours  to  religion,  and  created  aii 
tothentic  record  of  (rod's  Providence  and  Moru  Government  to  be 
committed  to  the  world.    But  its  earliest,  and  its  laiest  use,  was  in 
^  preparatoiy  revelation  of  Christianity.    It  remains,  as  the  gene- 
id  inference  to  be  deduced  from  the  whole,  that  the  Holy  Jesus  and 
Ui  religion,  are  the  one  principal  object  of  Prophecy^  the  beginning 
^  end  of  the  elder  revelation  of  God/ 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  consideration  of  prophetic  in^ 
epilation,  Mr.  Davison  devotes  an  entire  discourse  to  the 
gnod  question  concerning  the  reconcilableneflfli  of  the  coQtin* 
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gency  of  buman  actions  with  the  Divine  fore-knowledge  amcf 
pre-ordi nation.  He  has  taken  a  clear  and  common-sense  view 
of  this  knotty  point,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  him  on  having' 
facilitated  our  progress  through  its  intricacies  and  obscurities. 
For  any  thing  ne  has  said  on  the  subject,  its  difiiculties  re- 
main as  they  were ;  and  we  believe  that  this  may  be,  without 
much  hazard,  affirmed  of  almost  every  writer  wlio  has  taken 
up  the  thesis.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  avoided 
the  great  error  which  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  speculations 
of  so  many  among  those  who  have  assailed  the  theological 
question — the  confounding  of  free-will  with  free-agency. 
Wheuever  Calvinism  is  referred  to,  the  distinction  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  since  while,  on  the  broad  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  fact,  it  denies  the  first,  it  does  npt  impeach  the 
^  second.  On  the  ejeneral  inquiry,  whether  the  Divine  Pre- 
science be  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  human  action,  many 
and  most  fantusticaj  have  been  the  vagaries  of  man^s  intellect. 
One  bright  scheme,  while  it  admits  the  attribute  of  fore- 
knowledge, puts  it  to  sleep,  only  to  be  awakened  on  special 
occasions.  A  Dr  Pearson  has  recently  gone  more  decisively 
to  work,  and,  unappalled  by  the  startling  consequences  of  his 
hypothesis,  affirms  at  once  the  inability  of  the  Divine  Pre- 
science to  command  cognizance  of  the  free  actions  of  men. 
This  is  laying  the  axe  to  the  root:  it  is,  unquestionably, 
thorough-going  theology.  All  the  metaphysical  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  are,  to  be  sure,  very  completely 
got  rid  of;  but  it  may  be  worth  consideration,  whether,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  unhallowed  infringement  on  the  Divine  attributes, 
the  point  is  worth  paining  at  the  expense  of  one  entire  and 
most  important  branch  of  Christian  evidence,  the  proof  from 
Prophecy.  In  fact,  the  Doctor  rests  his  hypothesis,  in  part, 
on  the  absolute  nullification  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Scripture  prophecies,  since  he  assumes  that  they  contain  no 
distinct  predictions  of  free  and  responsible  agencies.  This  is 
not  worth  answering ;  we  cannot,  however,  but  express  our 
admiration  at  the  way  in  which  some  men  read  their  Bibles. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  make  choice  between  the  two  difficul- 
ties, we  would  rather  side  with  Hobbes  and  Bayle,  and,  main- 
tftimtig  the  Divine  prescience,  argue  from  it  against  man*8 
freedom,  than  question;  with  Dr.  Pearson  and  the  earlier 
*  writers  of  the  Socitiian  school,*  the  possibility  of  Qod's  ab-> 
solute  fore-knowledge  in  the  case  of  contingent  things. 

Lord  Bacon,  in  one  of  his  Meditationes  Sacra,  bad  some 
very  acute  but,  withal,  very  singular  observations  on  the 
sources  of  Heresy,  part  of  which  bear  very  strongly  on  the 
question  just  referred  to.    That  great  man  expresses  himself 
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in  a  Way  which  would  lead  us  to  place  him  among  ultra-Calvi- 
nist^  >  but  he  extricates  himself  from  the  difficulties  of  the  in- 
quiry rather  by  violence  than  by  skill.  He  censures  those  who, 
in  order  *  to  free  and  deliver  the  will  of  God  from  all  imputa- 
'  tion  and  aspersion  of  evil,'  afhrm  that  all   'those  human  aN> 

*  tions  which  partake  of  sin,  depend,  substantively  and  origi- 
'  nally,  and  without  any  sequel  or  subordination  of  causes,  upon 
*'  the  wilL  These/  he  asserts,  '  make  and  set  down  and  appoint 
'  larger  limits  of  the  knowledge  of  God  than  of  his  power,  or 

*  rather  of  that  part  of  God's  power  (for  knowledge  itself  is  a 

*  power)  whereby  heknoweth,  than  of  that  by  which  he  moveth 
'  and  workethy  making  him  foreknow  some  things,  idle  and  as 
'  a  looker  on,  whieh  he  doth  not  predestinate  nor  ordain  :  . . .  • 

*  but  whatsoever  depends  not  of  God  as  author  and  principle 

*  by  inferior  links  and  degrees,  that  must  needs  be  in  place  of 

*  God,  and  a  new  principle,  and  a  certain  usurping  God ;  where- 
'  fore,  worthily  is  that  opinion  refused  as  an  indimiity  and  dero- 

*  gation  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  and  yet,  it  is  most 
'  truly  afBrmed,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  evil,  not  because 

*  he  is  not  author,  but  because  not  as  of  evil.* 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Davison  combats  this  opinion 
with  his  usual  acuteness.  He  takes  a  distinction  between 
'  causation'  and  '  moral  government,'  which  may  be  very  good 
as  a  position  from  which  to  argue,  but  is,  most  assuredly,  itself 
no  argument.  He  goes  on  to  make  comments  in  a  decided' 
tone,  and  talks  of  a  '  delegated  power,'  which  is,  in  his  own 
phrase,  altogether  *  beside  the  question.'  He  comes  more  to 
the  point,  when  he  affirms  that  *  the  distinction  between  the 
'  ktuncledge  and  the  pre-ordination  of  God,  is  asserted  in  the 
'  whole  scheme  of  the  prophetic  volume  ;*  but  he  takes  the  mat- 
ter very  much  for  granted,  and  his  illustrations  of  New  Testa- 
ment doctrine  are  singularly  tranchant  and  infelicitous. 

*  This  distinctjon,  so  intelligible  and  so  important,  is  in  perfect 
conformity  with  that  great  text  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  cost 
Christianity  so  many  painful  disputes.  **  Whom  he  did  forehwm^ 
them  he  did  predestinate  ;"  a  separation  here  expressed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Divine  attributes,  which,  if  candidly  considered,  and  strict- 
ly kept  in  view,  might  have  prevented  many  rash  decisions,  which  now 
remam  upon  record,  to  admonish  and  instruct  bv  their  inconsistency 
with,  and  opposition  to.  Scripture,  The  same  atstiuction  stands  in 
eqoal  conformity  with  that  other  memorable  text :    <<  Of  a  truth 

r'nst  thv  Holy  Child  Jesus — both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with 
Gentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to 
lio  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thi/  counsel  appointed  to  be  done.^*  The 
deedf  we  see,  is  imputed,  to  the  human  agents.  The  effect  of  it,  anil 
the  effect  alone,  to  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God.    He,  ordaining  an 

*  Lord  Bacon's  Works,  edited  by  Basil  Montague,  Vol.  I.  pp.  219-20. 
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effect  Qrom  an  evil  act  fpreseeoy  appoints  the  tuffermg  by  lMspr^yfac<9^ 

nidiofif  aod  permiis  the  act  foreknown  to  the  £fo^«  loiff/' ' 

This  is  strange  mystification,  and  compels  us  also  to  take  a 
distinction  between  the  ingenuity  and  the  ingenuousness  of  Mr. 
Davison.  These  agents  ot  evil  were  '*  gathered  together,  to  do 
what  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  had  appointed  to  be  done ;" 
and  '  these  awful  and  emphatic  words/  affirms  Mr.  D.,  *  ascribe 
'  the  deed  to  the  criminals,  and  its  effects  to  the  Divine  predes- 
tination. To  our  eye,  and  ear,  and  understanding,  they  speak 
only  of  the  deed,  and  do  not  advert  to  the  effects  :  they  state, 
that  Herod,  Pilate,  and  the  Jews  were  assembled  to  carry  into 
execution  the  appointment  of  Qod's  hand  and  counsel.  Mr. 
Davison  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  '  it  is  not  said,  whatsoever  thy 
coumel  appointed  them  to  do*  This  is  miserable  trifling.  We 
are  as  averse  as  Mr.  D.  can  be,  from  the  opinion  which  ascribes 
the  origination,  or  the  predetermination,  of  evil  to  Infinite 
Holiness  and  Beneficence  ;  but  we  had  rather  turn,  in  the  hu- 
mility of  conscious  ignorance,  from  a  Scripture  difficulty,  than 
encounter  it  cither  in  a  presumptuous  or  a  prejudiced  spirit.  We 
dare  not  dictate  to  Divine  wisdom  the  terms  in  which  it  is  to 
speak,  nor  fence  with  its  recorded  language  in  compliment  to 
our  own  shrewdness. 

The  eloss  on  Rom.  viii.  29,  pleases  us  no  better.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  is  assumed  by  the  old  theological  quibble^ 
as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  unscriptural,  predestitmtion  on  works 
foreseen.  It  would,  we  apprehend,  go  further  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  this  '  grei\t  text,*  to  consider  both  the  prescience  and 
the  preordination  there  spoken  of,  as  having  reference  to  the 
Divine  benignity  towards  tlie  objects  of  his  election. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  able  though 
somewhat  compressed  discussion  of  the  question  of  Inspiration, 
in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Davison  lays  down  three  conditions, 
as  forming,  in  their  combination,  a  sufficient  criterion  by  which 
the  clainu»  of  prophecy  may  be  tried. 

<  Firsti  the  kntywH  promuIf;atioH  of  the  prophecy  prior  to  the  event* 
Secondlyi  the  cUar  and  pafyahk  fut/Ument  or  it.  Lastly,  the  natwrt 
of  the  event  ittelfi  if|  when  tl^e  prediction  of  it  was  given*  it  lay  remote 
Arom  human  view,  and  was  aucn  as  could  not  be  foreseeu  by  any.sttp- 
poseable  fffbrt  of  rtasofn^  or  be  dedmcei  upon  princi^let  of  Mibrfa^jon 
derived  from  probability  or  egperience* 

The  Scripture  prophecies  are  brought  to  the  test  of  the  cri- 
terion thus  established  : — I.  In  their  application  to  the  Estalt)^ 
lishmcnt  of  the  Christian  religion.  2.  in  their  reference  to  t][ie. 
degraded  and  exiled  state  of  the  Jewish  people. — 3*  In  their 
prediction  of  the  great  Apostacy.— -4.  In  their  nnnounoeoieiBt 
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of  the  vicissftndefl  of  Pagan  kingdoms.  In  all  these  particulara^ 
\he  examination  is  fairiy  and  closely  urged,  and  satisfactory 
proof  is  given  of  the  coincidence  between  the  prediction  and 
the  event. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  contents  of  a  volume 
which  will  be  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  theo- 
logical literature.  Mr.  Davison  is  an  acute  and  fearless  inves- 
tigator, an  able  and,  when  he  pleases,  a  clear  reasoner,  a  power- 
ful, and  sometimes  an  eloquent  writer.  He  is  a  man  with 
whom  even  to  differ,  is  to  ensure  instruction ;  and  we  hope  that, 
although  he  has  '  served  his  time '  as  Warburtonian  Lecturer, 
he  may  yet  be  induced  to  complete  his  subject  by  giving  a 
'  view  of  the  Prophecies  of  the  New  Testament/ 


Art.  IV.  A  Short  History  of  the  Church  of  Christy  from  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  Narrative  to  our  own  Times.  By  the  Rev.  John  Prj. 
8vo.  pp.  614.  Price  12s.     London.  1825. 

npHE  Author  of  the  work  before  us  is  already  known  to  our 
^  readers  as  a  Biblical  Translator  and  Expositor,  by  his 
Version  of  the  Psalms,  and  his  Expository  Lectures  on  thq 
Kpistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  He  now  presents  himself 
to  our  attention  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  in  which  cha- 
racter he  has  taken  for  his  model  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
Milner,  who  professedly  deviates  from  the  course  generally 
pursued  by  the  writers  of  Church  History,  for  the  purpose  of 
investieating  and  detailing  the  progress  of  the  genuine  reli- 
gion of  Christ.  The  voluminous  extent  of  Mr.  Milner^s  work, 
as  partly  executed  by  himself,  and  afterwards  continued  by  his 
brother,  the  late  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  the  imperfect  state  in 
which  it  is  left,  appear  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Fry  the  publi- 
cation of  this  '  Short  History,*  which,  in  addition  to  its  value  as 
a  comprehensive  register  oi  facts,  is  entitled  to  notice  for  the 
original  observations  which  it  occasionally  comprises. 

Mr.  Fry  has  correctly  remarked  in  his  preface,  in  reference 
to  his  primary  purpose  in  this  sketch  of  Ecclesiastical  Historj^ 
that  our  object  bhould  be,  to  learn  what  have  been  the  pro- 

Sess  and  effects  of  the  Truth  as  contained  in  the  oracles  of 
od  ;  a  standard  which,  in  the  spirit  of  consistent  Protestan- 
tism, he  maintains,  we  must  not  bend  to  the  tradition  of 
churches,  or  to  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  fathers  and  un- 
inspired teachers.  This  caution,  it  will  be  found  most  neces- 
sary for  inexperienced  readers  to  carry  with  them  in  their  pro- 
gress througn  many  pa^s  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  from  which 
tbey  will  become  acquainted  with  the  contcovereies  of  religious 
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opponents,  the  tenets  which  some  have  maintained  dnd  others 
have  rejected  and  denounced,  the  dogmas  asserted  as  verities^ 
or  proscribed  as  errors,  the  creeds  estobiished  by  prevailing 
parties,  the  decrees  published  by  Councils,  and  the  variecl 
terms  of  religious  doctrines  which  have  been  authoritatively  en- 
joined and  enforced  by  the  powers  of  this  world  in  their  un» 
hallowed  interference  with  the  obligations  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  the  application  of  the  teste 
which  the  Scriptures  have  provided  for  the  trial  of  the  spirits* 
are,  however,  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  a  writer  who  woaUL 
employ  his  skill  in  tracing  out  the  boundary  line  by  which  the 
religion  of  Christ,  in  its  correct  form  and  spirit,  is  separated 
from  the  numerous  errors  and  the  spurious  and  futile  profes- 
sions which  have  so  extensively  usurped  its  Divine  claims,  will' 
very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  guides-  of 
whose  assistance  he  must  avail  himself.  The.  accounts  of  ec- 
clesiastical historians  are  not  always  trustworthy,  and  the 
means  are  too  seldom  accessible,  by  which  their  truth  may  be 
established,  or  their  misrepresentations  detected.  A  correct 
estimate  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  proscribed  parties  is 
not  to  be  expected  from  writers  who  notice  them  only  as  op- 
ponents. Nor  does  even  the  condemnation  of  error  supply  the 
pledge  of  sound  doctrine  in  every  adversary  who  has  engaged 
in  the  exposure  of  heretical  doctrine  ;  much  less  does  it  furnish 
the  evidence  of  a  scriptural  faith.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer 
to  works  now  in  circulation,  which,  if  they  should  go  dowo 
to  future  times  as  the  Only  means  of  information  respecting 
the  religious  character  of  some  communities  in  our  own  age, 
would  cause  them  to  be  considered  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  ought  to  be  exhibited.  Ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  interest  have  each  furnished  its  quota  of  aid 
sn  the  attempt  to  depreciate  and  extinguish  obnoxious  parties; 
and  those  parties  have  not  always  been  rendered  obnoxious  by 
a  departure  from  the  faith,  or  by  deviations  from  the  purity  of 
Christian  practice. 

To  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  no  subject  will  be  more 
interesting  than  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  monstrous  power 
which,  originating  in  the  early  ambition  of  the  pastors  of  the 
Church,  and  strengthening  itself  by  every  secular  alliance  from 
which  it  could  receive  assistance,  proceeded  by  gradual  ad- 
vancements to  that  proud  elevation  from  which,  in  the  persoa 
of  the  Romish  pontiffs,  it  looked  down  on  prostrate  kingdoms 
and  humbled  sovereigns.  As  the  pretensions  of  that  surprising 
tyranny,  when  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  are  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  reader,  and  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
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facts  which  have  perpetuated  its  cnieUies  and  its  crimes,  he* 
will  be  unable  to  suppress  his  astonishment  that  such  a  tyranny 
should  arruprate  to  itself  the  titleof  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
while  he  discerns  the  entire  incompatibility  of  this  character 
with  the  abominations  and  atrocities  of  papal  dominion,  be 
will  perceive  the  disasreement  to  be  equally  apparent  in  the 
^ross  ignorance  and  subversion  of  Christian  truth  which,  dis* 
tinguished  it.  If,  as  Mr  Milner  has  remarked,  the  Romish 
Church  produced,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  no  single 
person  who  could  have  given  u  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?**  it  may  be  asked/ 
What  purpose,  which  should  come  within  the  designs  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Church,  could  be  answered  by  a  coai<- 
munity  like  this  ?  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  that 
the  apocalyptic  Babylon,  perfecting  her  policy,  and  consum- 
mating her  atrocities,  became  the  patron  of  infernal  devices, 
and  sent  abroad  her  fierce  and  bloody  Dominic.  The  period 
of  her  grossest  ignorance  was  the  era  of  her  most  remorseless^ 
cruelties.  Could  imagination,  by  taxing  all  her  resourcest 
present  a  more  striking  and  appalling  contrast  than  was 
actually  exhibited  by  this  community,  with  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour  in  company  with  the  apostles  ?  An  enlightened  writer 
has  a  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  this  hateful  tyranny,  which* 
cannot  be  too  fearlessly  discharged  ;  and  we  are  glad  to.  be* 
able  to  report  that  Mr.  Fry  has  aided  the  cause  of  religious 
tnnh  with  much  of  the  necessary  vigour  and  effect. 

In  the  review  which  Mr.  Fry  has  taken  of  the  History  oF 
the  Church  during  the  Apostolic  age,  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
first  chapter,  he  has  very  judiciously  limited  his  details  to  the 
events  and  circumstances  which  followed  the  ascension  of 
Christ^  Writing  for  the  use  of  persons  who  possess  the  authen- 
tic records  of  those  transactions  in  the  New  Testament,  he  has 
not  deemed  it  requisite  to  fill  his  pages  with  transcripts  from 
the  sacred  narrative,  but  has  selected  the  most  striking  and 
important  occurrences,  and  explained  their  bearings  on  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion.  The  intrusion  of  the  Judaizitfg 
zealots  into  the  primitive  churches,  and  the  error  which  they 
patronised  in  insisting  on  the  circumcision  of  the  Gentile  con* 
verts,  is  the  topic  which  is  most  largely  considered  in  this 
chapter.  In  this  discussion,  Mr.  Fry  has  fallen  into  an  error 
which  is  of  some  moment,  as  the  case  which  he  has  admitted, 
would  in  fact  invalidate  the  whole  of  his  representations.  To 
conciliate  the  Hebrew  Christians,  says  Mr.  Fry,  *  as  being  in 
'  a  harmless  error  at  the  most,  he  (the  Apostle  Paul)  complies 
^  with  the  same  customs  and  ceremonies,  and  causes  Timothy; 
^  though  a  Gentile,  to  be  circumcised*'    Now  if.  tbeAposUe 
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had  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised,  being  a  GttUiU  coor 
▼ert,  he  would  have  been  subverting  the  principles  which  be 
lyas  most  intrepidly  asserting,  as  of  essential  obligation.  The 
i^ppstle  never  would  have  been  found  abetting  a  practice  in 
opposition  to  his  own  convictions  and  doctrine  ;  nor  would  he» 
how  liberal  soever  in  his  conduct,  have  attempted  to  conciliate 
any  party  by  a  compromise  of  his  integrity.  If  Timothy  had 
l^en  a  Gentile,  the  Apostle  would  have  resisted  his  being 
circumcised,  Timothy,  however,  was  not  a  Gentile  convert : 
his  mother  was  a  Jewess,  and  he  himself  clearly  ranked  with 
4ew8.  Now  to  Jewish  converts,  the  rite  of  circumcision  mighty 
without  violating  any  Christian  obligation,  be  applied :  as  it 
was  therefore  lawful,  and  as  offence  to  the  Jews  might  be 
avoided  by  its  being  administered  to  one  of  their  own  natioq* 
the  Apostle  assented  to  the  circumcision  of  Timothy.  But 
Cor  the  same  reason  that  Timothy  was  circumcised,  Titus,  who 
ipxas  a  Gentile  convert,  was  not  allowed  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
rite. 

The  prejudices  of  Mr.  Fry  have  rather  too  apparently  got 
the  better  of  his  judgement,  in  the  notices  and  reasonings 
contained  in  this  chapter  relative  to  '  the  episcopal  office.* 
The  outlines  of  episcopal  government  in  individual  churchea 
are,  he  imagines,  certainly  distinguishable  in  '  James  and  the 
'  presbytery.'  This,  however,  is  a  formula  which  Mr.  Fiy 
will  in  vain  look  for  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  for,  though 
'  James*  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  *  elders* 
are  also  described  as  being  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
Apostles  and  Christians  at  Jerusalem,  yet,  nothing  is  said  in 
the  record,  of  '  James  and  the  presbytery'  as  sustaining  a 
consistorial  relation.  Eaually  rasn  is  the  assumption  that  the 
designation,  *  angel  of  tne  church,'  in  the  Apocalypse,  esta- 
blishes the  claims  of  the  episcopal  office  to  an  apostolic  origin. 
For,  as  no  other  term  of  office  is  conjoined  with  this,  no  su- 
periority can  be  claimed  for  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied  ; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  term  itself  that  is  inconsistent  with 
its  appropriation  to  any  Christian  Minister,  being  a  pastor. 
We  do  not  see  of  what  utility  these  assumptions  can  be  to  such 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Fry ;  since,  if  he  means  to  employ  them  to  es- 
tablish the  apostolic  origin  of  modem  Diocesan  episcopacy^ 
they  are  altogether  inapplicable.  In  nothing  can  any  agree- 
ment be  shewn  between  the  primitive  episcopal  office,  as  ex^ 
ercised  in  individual  churches,  and  the  office  of  a  Bishop  ia 
the  Church  of  England.  We  should  not  find  great  fault  witl^ 
Mr.  Fry's  usage  of  the  expressioos, '  apostolin  epispopacy'  and 
*  apostolic  succession,'  ii  he  could  but  shevi?  hs  that  the  asser-^ 
tioa  apd  transmission  of  genuine  Choatian  4Qfitmei  have  bqet^ 
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uiMrformiy  cooaected  with  the  episcopal  office.  But  what  slmU 
we  Hay  when,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  there  is  bat  one 
of  the  entire  bench  of  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  who 

Patronises  the  religious  doctrines  professed  by  the  Rector  of 
)esford?  Whatever  might  be  the  'prerogatives  and  Ibgal 
•  rights  of  this  high  office/  as  Mr.  Fry  writes,  in  the  apostolic 
times,  tliey  could  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Bishops  in  his  own  Church.  Even  in  a  later  age,  the  Author 
describes  the  government  of  bishops  as  resting  on  *  a  popular 
'  basis,*  which,  if  it  were  indispensable  as  a  (qualification  of 
office,  furnishes  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  resisting  the  claims 
of  the  modem  episcopacy.  If  the  flock,  gathering  around  the 
bishop,  and  waiting  on  his  ministrations,  were,  in  the  time  6f 
Cyprian,  the  exailiple  of  the  primitive  episcopacy,  such  a  state 
of  things  can  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  episcopal 
office  as  existing  in  the  Established  Church  of  England,  only 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  spiritual  oversight  of 
one  Christian  society,  is  a  description  of  the  office  of  a  bishop 
which  we  can  have  no  objection  to  receive,  whether  it  09 
applied  to  primitive  pastors,  or  to  the  pastors  of  other  times* 
^t  how  unlike  is  this  to  the  office,  the  authority,  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  Metropolitans  and  diocesan  Bishops  f 

As  a  fair  specimen  of  ,Mr.  Fry's  manner  of  treating  eccle^ 
siastical  characters,  we  shall  transcribe  his  account  of  the 
most  celebrated  member  of  the  Romish  Church  in  the  twelflh 
century. 

*  But  the  life  and  writings  of  Bernard,  called  the  Last  of  the  Fa» 
thert,  redeems  the  Romish  community  in  this  age  from  the  character 
of  entire  desolation.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Bernard 
was  alone  in  his  generation  ;  there  were  probably  many  more,  lik« 
him,  taught  of  God  in  secret,  to  whom,  notwithstanding,  it  was  not  ^ 
given  to  know  the  nature  of  the  abomination  which  held  them  lo 
subjection.  And  thb  exposes  to  view  what  the  word  of  prophesy 
had  described,  that,  in  the  temple  where  the  ^  man  of  sin*'  did  sit, 
and  shew  himself  as  God,  there  was  a  measured  nmce,  untrodden  by 
the  feet  of  the  ||entiles»  which  contained  the  altar  and*  them  tluis 
worshipped  therein.  Bernard  was  admired  in  his*  age  as  »  perfect 
model  of  all  that  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  monk  should  ne;  h# 
gained  such  an  influence  over  his  contemporariesy  thai  princes^aiid 
pontiffi  consulted  him  as  an  oracle.  His  character  was  formed  ibf^ 
the  times  in  which  he  lived ;  not  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
bat  to  go  with  it,  and  difluse  a  small  portion  of  healing  in  its  waten, 
which,  there  can  be  no  dpubt,  caused  many,  who  else  would  have 
dbtink  of  them  to  their  destruction,  to  live.  Many  parts  of  his  wofiM^ 
wamj  still  be  read  with  prc^  by  roembers'Of  ^  purest  churches^;  for, 
as. MxvMilner  observes,^  there  was^  not-aa^  essential  doctrine  of  thi^ 
Gospel,  which  b^:  d^  aot  eposbrace  with  zeal».  defend  by  argument^ 
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and  adorn  by  life."  That  he  taw  not  the  **  deceivablenen  q€  uA^ 
quity/'  when  he  advocated  the  cause  of  superstition  and  the  errors  of 
popery^  is  certainly  a  deplorable  inconsistency ;  but  surely  we  are 
defective  in  charity,  if  in  Bernard  we  attribute  it  to  his  **  not  recehr- 
ing  the  love  of  the  truth,"  to  his  ^^  having  pleasure  in  unrighteoua* 
nets."  Yet,  as  few  think  it  worth  their  time  to  acquaint  theroselvea 
with  his  writings,  we  shall  give  the  opinions  formed  of  this  father. 
**  Papists  represent  him  as  an  angel,  and  Protestants  as  a  narrow 
bigot  or  furious  zealot.  Those  who  know  nothing  more  of  him  than 
what  they  have  learned  from  the  prejudice  of  opposite  extremes,  are 
tempted  to  think  him  an  object  worthy  of  contempt,  if  not  of  detes- 
tation ;"  but  those  who  will  take  the  pains  to  study  the  character  of 
Bernard  from  his  own  works,  will  contemplate  a  dispensation  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,  and  learn  how  he  could  quicken  and  noariah; 
the  soul  of  a  bigoted  Papist  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  manifesta^ 
tions  of  saving  mercy,  with  which  few  of  the  most  enlightened  ages 
have  been  favoured.  Nor  can  any  other  cause  be  assigned,  that  be 
who  is  celebrated  for  the  founding  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  monas- 
teries, might  not  have  been  the  founder  of  as  many  Protestant 
churches,  than  that,  in  the  wonderful  mystery  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  time  was  not  yet  come,  when  God  would  deliver  his  people  out  of 
captivity. 

'  One  great  benefit  to  the  church  arose  from  his  public  ministry. 
In  his  contest  with  the  notorious  Abelard,  he  **  nipped  Socinianism 
in  the  bud*,"  which  might  else  have  toin  up  the  very  foundation  of 
the  church,  already  fallen  in  ruins.     His  preaching  up  of  the  Cru- 
sades for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  must  refer  to  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  the  times  ;  and  if  among  the  Cathari  there  was  indeed 
a  people  of  saints  of  the  Most  High,  to  whose  death  he  was  consent- 
ing, we  know  that  the  blood  of  Him  whom  he  in  ignorance  perse- 
cuted, could  wash  out  this  stain  also.     It  is  evident  that  he  regarded 
these  sectaries,  whose  history  we  are  afterwards  to  consider,  not  as 
maintaining  the  truth,  which  he  knew  and  had  tasteil,  against  the 
peculiarities  of  the  reigning  superstition ;  but  as  heretics,  holding 
fundamental  errors  concerning  the  person  and  atonement  of  Christ ; 
and  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  weight  of  historic  evidence,  that 
such  was  the  fact.     How  a  real  Christian  could  approve  of  the  laws 
of  the  age,  which  subjected  deluded  heretics,  even  of  the  worst  de- 
scription, to  penalties  so  severe,  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  ask ; 
for  he  must  know  that  it  was  comparatively  but  very  lately,  that  either 
Papists  or  Protestants  could  be  made  to  perceive  that  God  required 
not  the  punishment  of  error  at  their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  as  impo- 
litic as  it  was  unjust  and  unmerciful. 

<  Bernard  died  about  the  age  of  sixty-threef ,  chastened  under  the 
band  of  God  by  a  most  severe  illness.  Certainly,  if  we  believe  his  own 
words,  he  did  not  trust  to  superstitious  vanities.  *<  As  far  as  in  him 
lies,*'  he  writes,  ''he  who  attributes  the  glory  of  redemption,  not  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  but  to  our  proficiency  in  holy  conversation,  renders 
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v^fd  and  of  xKme  effisct  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  dispensation ;  bat 
God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
C  hrist,  in  whom  is  our  salvation,  life,  and  resurrection." — **  I  consider 
three  things  in  .which  my  hope  consists ;  tlie  love  of  adoption,  the- 
truth  of  the  promise,  and  the  power  of  performance.  Let  my  foolish 
heart  murmur  as  much  as  it  pleaseth,  and  say.  Who  art  thou,  and  how 
great  is  that  glory,  or  by  what  merits  dost  thou  expect  to  obtain  it  ? 
I  will  confidently  answer,  I  know  whom  I4iave  believed,  and  I  am 
certain,  that  he  hath  adopted  me  in  love ;  that  he  is  true  to  his  pro* 
mise;  that  he  is  powerful  to  perform  it;  for  he  can  do  what  he 
pleaseth.  This  is  the  threefold  cord  which  is  not  easily  broken,  which 
being  let  down  to  us  from  our  heavenly  country  to  earth,  I  pray  that 
we  may  firmly  hold ;  and  may  He  himself  lift  us  up,  and  draw  us  com- 
pletely to  the  glory  of  God,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  «<  Happy  is  he 
alone,  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  sin.  To  have  Him  propitious 
to  me,  against  whom  alone  1  have  sinned,  suffices  for  my  righteous- 
ness. Not  to  impute  my  sins,  is,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out  their  exis^ 
tence.  If  my  iniquity  is  great,  thy  grace  is  much  greater.  When  my 
soul  is  troubled  at  the  view  of  her  sinfulness,  I  look  at  thy  m^rcy  and 
am  refreshed.*'* 

*  The  reputation  of  Bernard,  and  his  great  connexions,  permitted 
him  to  inveigh  with  impunity  against  the  luxury  and  the  sensuality  of 
the  clergy,  S[  which  he  was  a  faithful  reprover.*    pp.  221 — 223. 

There  is  much  that  merits  attention  in  the  following  obser-. 
vations  on  the  state  and  principles  of  parties  at  the  commence" 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Mary,  on  which  we  forbear  to  remark. 

'  Tlie  nation  very  generally  sided  with  the  legal  heir.  Mary  had 
promised  to  the  men  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  that  she  would  not  alter 
the  national  religion  ;  and  afler  her  accession,  declared  by  a  procla- 
mation, that  she  would  force  no  one's  conscience.  But  in  ner  bigoted 
zeal  for  the  papacy,  and  for  what  she  considered  to  be  necessary  to 
the  eternal  salvation  of  her  people,  all  these  promises  were  soon  for- 
gotten. Nor  was  it  to  be  expected,  upon  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  that  religion,  that  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  the  power,  could 
act  otherwise ;  for  it  was  maintained,  that  **  no  engagements  against 
the  interests  of  Holy  Church  were  binding*' — **  that  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion'* — **  that  it  was  accord- 
ingly tlie  duty  which  rulers  owed  to  God,  for  the  good  of  their  sub*. 
jects*  souls,  to  reduce  them  to  conformity,  even  by  the  severest  punish- 
ments." If  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some  measures  of  government  ia 
the  late  reign,  savoured  of  this  last  maxim,  they  were  very  far  from  being 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  There  were  none  of  its  esteemed 
writers  but  held  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  or  a  promise,  though  it  were 
to  their  own  injury.  They  did  not  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
there  was  no  salvation  out  of  their  own  respective  communions ;  and* 
although  their  opponents  objected  to  tjiem,  that  they  held— what 
— ■ — ■  ■  ■  —  -         ,1       ..11^.  ■  1,1  . 1 . ..        ,  , 
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wioumcil  to  the  umm,  ilm  imiebal  the  dect  ibodU  be  isfed,  tUi 
was  a  totaDj  diMcfcul  principle  ia  pnotiee;  fiir  Aey  Ad  not  prtamae 
to  know  tbe  secret  decrees  of  God ;  modi  lesfe  coold  diey  teppiese 
that  by  cml  penalties  tbey  coold  compd  peoole  to  becooie  of  tte 
noarfwr  of  tbe^lect,  or  raat,  to  save  their  soola.  they  oamt  ofneeel- 
sitj  be  subject  to  their  spintoal  aittboritj :  tbey  did  not  eon6iie  aalfB« 
tion  to  tbe  pale  of  their  chorches.  They  had,  however*  so  ftr  aMnni- 
lated  with  toe  Roman  Catholics,  that  they  thought,  whete  the  gorei^ 
ments  of  states  or  cities  embraced  their  religion^  ihey  were  bound  to 
proride  instnicters,  to  order  the  public  profession  of  religion  aeoordti^ 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  troth  of  God's  Word,  and  to  protect 
the  same  by  civil  penalties.  Most  of  them  dso  thou^  with  the  Fs* 
pistSy  that  toe  teaching  of  fbndamental  errors  was  to  be  restrained,  aft 
blasphemy  against  God;  and  that  the  promolgaton  of  the  aanie 
should  be  treated  as  a  sort  of  poisoners  to  the  soul.  They  rirgo^ 
besides,  that  as  part  of  the  Roinan  sopentition  was  idolatry,  it  on^fisH 
not  to  be  publicly  allowed. 

*  But,  notwithstanding  these  false  inferences  and  the  general  htlf» 
barity  of  the  age,  the  condoct  of  the  reformers,  when  in  powers  towsifda 
the  subject  Papists,  was  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  Ptfpislft 
towards  them,  when  their  circumstances  were  reversed.  The  fpreat 
distinction,  however,  to  be  observed,  is  thb :  the  principles  of  the  re- 
formers admitted,  and  most  have  drawn  after  tnem,  a  toleratioO  of 
dissent  from  the  religion  of  tbe  majority  or  governing  part  of  society 
— at  least  where  no  seditious  principles  were  involved,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  the  Anabaptists,  or  political  crime,  as  maintaining  with 
the  Papists  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome.  But  the 
principles  of  the  Papists,  when  authority  was  in  their  hands,  never 
could  admit  of  any  toleration,  or  even  leave  undisturbed  the  con- 
sciences of  private  persons ;  nor  were  the  heads  of  their  church  at  all 
scrupulous  to  avow  this.  The  only  hope,  therefore,  of  the  people  of 
England  at  this  juncture,  was  in  the  legislature :  but  such  was  tho 
divided  state  of  the  nation,  or  such  their  indifference  to  religion,  and 
so  great  was  tbe  preponderance  of  the  crown,  that  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, secured  in  their  possession  of  the  property  spoiled  from  the 
church,  sufiered  themselves  to  be  moulded  entirely  by  the  will  of  tho 
sovereign.'   pp.  48,  9* 

With  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fry  expresses  himself  in  re- 
gard to  some  measures  of  severity  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Archbishop  Parker,  we  find  no  reason  tor  being  dissatis- 
fied ;  but  there  are  some  other  points  in  respect  to  which  we 
cannot  commend  his  discernment.  *  We  cannot,'  he  saya^ 
(p.  602,  note),  *  sufficiently  lament  that  it  was  necessary,  with 
'  respect  both  to  Puritftns  and  Papists,  to  make  conformity  to 
'  the  Protestant  Church  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Goverament, 
'  which  gave  that  the  appearance  of  a  religious  persecution, 
'  which  waa  only  deaienea  as  the  punishment  of  faction  and 
*  rebellion.*     This,  if  we   miatake  not,  might  as  justly  be 
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alleged  by:  a»  RoiQish  writer  ia  vindication  of  tha  measate^  of 
the  infamoua  Mary^  who  had  been  set  aside  by  the  Reformers 
from  the  succession*  But  that  Elizabeth  was  a  religious  per- 
secutor^  Mt-  Fry  himself  has  admitted,  animadverting  on  her 
conduct  with  that  censure  which  it  was  impossible  for  any 
Cbnstis^n  writer  in  our  times  to  withhold.  In  the  case  of  the 
two  Dutch  Anabaptists  who  were  burned  in  Smithfield,  and  for 
whose  lives  the  martyrologist  Fox  was  in  vain  a  petitioner  to 
the  queen,  she  '  considered  herself  necessitated  to  this  severity; 
'  for,  having  punished  traitors,  if  she  now  spared  the  blas- 
'  phemers,  the  world/  she  said,  '  would  condenm  her  in  being 
'  more  earnest  in  asserting  her  own  safety  than  God's  honour!^ 
This  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  severities  of  Elizabeth  were 
not  always  the  punishment  of  sedition  and  rebellion, — that  she 
remembered  her  ecclesiastical,  not  less  than  her  temporal 
authority,  and  was  resolved  to  shew,  that  the  '  supremacy^ 
which  she  supported,  was  not  in  her  account  a  prerogative  of 
pageantry  and  form.  With  respect  to  the  Puritans,  some  of 
whose  proceedings  we  should  not  hesitate  to^  blame,  the  vin- 
dictive proceedings  of  the  Court  in  their  extremcst  rigour^ 
were  directed  against  theni.  for  alleged  delinquencies  which, 
had  no  reference  but  to  principles  and  practices  strjctly  and, 
purely  religipus. 

It  ha^  beqn  a  favourite  position  with  many,  clerical  writers  ia: 
defence  of.  the  Established  Church,  that  her  formularies  ar» 
the  safeguards^  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  and*  that,  in  particulary 
the  reading  of  the  Liturgy,  in  cases  where  instructions  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  are  in  opposition  to  evangelical  truth, 
is  an  important  advantage  which  that  Church  possesses,  com- 
pared with  other  religious  communities  in  a  state  of  religious, 
declension,  which  are.  not  possessed   of  a  liturgical  service.^ 
Mr.  Fry  would  seem  to  adopt  this  opinion.    In  his  account  ofj 
the  state  of  religioi;!  in.the  Established  Church  and  among  th^. 
Dissenters  of  this,  country,  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  c^i- 
tury,  he  observes  that,  except  in  some  few  churches  and  conr 
gregations,  *  the  doctrines  ot  the  Reformation  were  in  a  manner 
*  lost»* — *'the  Dissenters  who  continued  orthodox  were  driven- 
'  into  the  corners,'  and  that  *  in  the  general  church' — 'the  most' 
'  admired  preachings  and  that  which  almost  universally  prevailed^ 
'  insisted  chiefly  upon  the  practice  of  moral  virtues.'    *  The 
'  iiiesk,  indeed,*  he  goes,  on  to  say,  '  held  another  language ; 
'  and  on  t))i8  very,  acicount,  a.  parish  church  could  not  be  so^ 
'  d^titu^e.of  all  evangelical  light,  as  an  Arianised  presbyterian> 
'  meetin^Thp.use^— rbeqiausje^  all  did  not  depend  upon  the  officia-' 
'  ting  minister*.    The  church,  in  regard  of  her  liturgy,  was  still'; 
'  ''a  pillar  ot  the  truthu" '    In.  a  subsequent  passage,  Mr. 
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Fry  appears  to  appreciate  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptural 
as  a  means  of  reli^rioDs  instruction,  more  highly  than  even  the 
reading  of  the  Liturgy.     But,  among  the  falling   presbyterian 
societies  of  England,  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was 
a  part  of  their  public  service,  and   this  advantage,  therefore, 
equally  attached  to  their  institutions-     It  is,  however,   alto- 
gether  unnecessary  to  determine  to  which  of  the  parties  the 
superiority  might  belong ;   since  Mr.  Fry  himself,  who  cannot.- 
be  supposed  to   estimate  the  utility  of  the  Liturgy  below  it& 
proper  value,  has  given  us  in  some  paragraphs  v^-hich  imme- 
diately follow  our  last    citation,  such   a  description  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  during  the  times  referred  to, 
and  has  so  reasoned  on  the  facts  adduced,  as  to  deprive  his 
previous  assumptions  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Litargy^^ 
of  every  measure  of  importance. 

'  The  church,  in  regard  to  her  liturgy,  was  still  *'  a  pillar  of  the  tmth ;" 
and  a  congregation  in  the  church  of  England,  could  not  attend  ai 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and  at  the  coromunion-service,  witboat 
hearing  and  rehearsing  a  full  declaration  of  Gospel  truth,  in  all  its 
most  essential  points.  But  still  it  is  remarkable,  how  little  this  was 
understood  or  perceived.  The  multitude  both  of  priests  and  people, 
too  oflen  *'  drew  near  to  God  u-ith  their  lips,  when  their  hearts  wfere 
far  from  him,'*  and  offered  indeed  **  the  sacrifice  of  fools.'*  This 
state  of  things,  not  yet  every  where  gone  past,  and  never  altogether 
unknown,  as  to  some  parts  of  the  most  enlightened  congregations, 
illustrates  that  great  truth  of  revelation — the  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
illumination :  **  the  things  of  God  are  foolishness  to  the  natural  man, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.'' 

*  It  also  seems  to  shew,  that  the  raising  up  of  faithful  preachers 
of  the  Gospel,  is  still  the  usual  method  which  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church  is  pleased  to  employ;  in  savingjthem  that  believe.  Instances 
of  conversion  and  of  spiritual  edification  have  not  been  wanting  in 
the  worst  of  times,  from  the  using  of  the  Liturgy,  and  from  reading 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  but,  judging  from  all  appearance,  the 
instances  have  been  very  rare,  in  comparison  of  the  blessing  which 
has  generally  attended  the  poorest  efforts  of  the  weakest  of  Christ's 
ministers,  who  have  been  truly  taught  by  him,  and  have  been  raised 
up  as  heralds  of  his  mercies.  We  can  assign  no  reason  for  this,  but 
that  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  Appearances  may -per- 
haps deceive  us,  and  m  some  measure  they  probably  do,  in  this 
matter ;  but  hitherto,  if  we  include  all  other  means  of  instruction, 
even  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  a  preached  Gospel,  it  seems,  that  in  all  ages,  from  the 
tiroes  of  the  apostles,  the  great  public  work  of  divine  grace  has  been 
carried  on  by  sending  messengers,  according  to  our  Lord's  represen- 
tation, **  to  open  the  dark  eyes,  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  remission 
of  sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified  through 
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luth-  in  Christ.''  This  we  certainly  know,  that  in  those  congregations 
n  the  church  of  England,  where  the  pulpit  contradicts  the  desk,  or 
a  silent  on  those  *'  mysteries  of  the  faith"  on  the  foundation  of 
nrhich  our  public  services  are  constructed,-— the  state  of  religious 
knowledge  is  deplorably  low ;  worship  is  for  the  most  part  mere  for- 
mality, or  much  tinctured  with  superstition.  Some  go  about  to 
aitablish  their  own  righteousness,  and  are  outwardly  moral  and 
:liaritable  to  the  poor ;  but  for  the  most  part,  a  cold  indifference*  and 
lometlmes  an  absolute  pagan  ignorance  of  Christianity  prevails.' 

pp.  593,  4. 

From  several  passages  which  presented  themselves  to  our 
ittention  in  perusing  Mr.  Fry*s  pages,  we  were  not  a  little 
mrious  to  learn,  in  what  manner  he  would  describe  the  conduct 
>f  the  heads  of  the  English  Church  at  the  era  of  the  Revolu- 
ion.  We  certainly  are  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Fry 
bimself  in  allowing,  that  '  it  were  better  for  the  world  and  for 
'  religion,  were  all  those  who  addict  themselves  to  the  work  of 
^  the  ministry  to  have  done  with  worldly  politics.'  But,  know- 
ing as  we  do,  the  secular  character  and  relations  of  bis  Church, 
we  are  somewhat  jealous  of  the  exhortations  which  we  occa- 
sionally hear  from  its  ministers,  when  they  admonish  us  to 
submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man.  Were  our  obedience  to  be 
conformable  to  their  rule  of  duty,  it  might  but  too  frequently 
commit  us  to  the  politics  of  the  world.  When  we  found  Mr. 
Piy  describing  the  doctrines  of  '  passive  obedience'  and  '  non- 
*  resistance,*  as  demanding  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
denominations  of  Christians  who  desire  to  learn  and  practice 
the  will  of  Christ,  we  felt  anxious  to  have  his  judgement  on  a 
practical  case ;  and  this  he  affords  us  in  his  account  of  the 
Revolution.  But  he  has  not  enabled  those  of  his  readers  who 
may  have  to  learn  the  facts  of  that  memorable  era  solely  from 
his  pages,  to  estimate  either  fairly  or  fully  the  conduct  of  the 
established  clergy  at  that  period.  The  famous  Oxford  decree^ 
if^bich  asserted  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  and  declared  all  manner  of  resistance  damnable 
and  infamous  to  the  Christian  religion,  is  not  once  adverted  . 
to;  but,  of  those  who  published  this  decree  through  the  na- 
tion  in  1683,  and  in  1688  resisted  the  authority  of  King  James, 
Mr.  Fry  is  the  panegyrist. 

*  Men,'  he  says,  <  who  carried  to  the  extreme  their  notion  of  the 
daty  of  obedience  to  the  king,  were  now  compelled  to  make  their 
choice  between  that  obedience  and  the  sacrifice  of  their  church  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  In  such  a  dilemma  they  could  not  hesi- 
tate, and  were  soon  put  to  the  proof.  The  bishops  could  not  but 
feel  themselves  on  this  occasion  strong  in  the  support  of  public  opi- 
ittOD ;  yet,  their  conduct  must  be  considered  as  bold  and  magnani- 
mous,' 
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Perhaps  the  qualifying  okiue  '  io  aU  thingp  not  ooatrary  fso 
*  the  will  of  God/  whioh  Mr.  Fry  iiitroda(ie»  as  a  modifying 
principIiB  in  reference  to  the  submssion  due  to  the  civil  power^ 
may  niniish  their  apology.  It  will  deserve  consideration^  tbe»v 
whether  thiis  ^  benefit  ofclergy*  is  available  for  the  vindtcatioif 
of  other  persons.  Let  this  saving  clause  be  uniformly  atteched* 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  of '  passive  obedlencfe* 
and  *  non-resistance/  and  they  will  then  appear  in  a  fbrm  not 
very  agreeable  or  favourable  to  the  abettors  of  arbitrary  power. 

Mr. Try*s  Compendium  of  Church  History  is  an  instructive 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  varied  changes  of  the  Christian 
profession  in  its  direct  relations  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  and 
a»  influenced  by  the  secular  associations  with  which  it  has  but 
too  extensively  been  allied.  The  accordance  of  his  religioua 
principles  with  those  of  the  late  Mr.  Milner,  is  apparent  in  al« 
most  every  page  of  the  present  work,  and  their  agreement  or 
mutual  resemblance  in  other  respects,  will  be  noticed  by  their 
readers.  Their  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,^  and 
for  the  interests  of  a  pure,  spiritual  profession  of  Christianity,  is 
alike  unquestionable.  To  such  readers  as  wish  for  an  Ecclesi- 
astical History  written  on  the  model  of  Milner's,  and  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Fry's  work  will  be  highly  acceptable, 
particularly  as  it  is  complete,  and  comprised  within  a  single 
volume.  In  a  general  way.  we  have  found  ourselves  agreeing 
with  the  Author,  both  in  his  strictures  and  his  commenoations, 
und  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  applaud  his  liberal  and 
candid  spirit.  But  we  cannot  dismiss  from  our  minds,  on 
closing  his  work,  the  conviction  that  it  might  have  possessed 
still  higher  claims  to  our  approval,  if  the  prejudices  of  the  Au- 
thor, as  a  minister  of  a  secular  church,  had  been  less  apparent* 
Where  fall  justice  is  not  rendered  to  any  parties,  the  omission* 
is  to  be  attributed  to  this  influence.  This  is  more  particularly 
apparent  in  the  Author's  treatment  of  the  originators  and  vin- 
dicators of  our  religious  liberties.  The  reader  must  seek  else- 
where for  an  adequate  exhibition  of  the  services  which  they 
rendered  to  their  country  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 
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Art.  V.     T%e  H^onders  of  Elara  ;  or  ihe  Narrative  of  a  Jojamey  to 

the  Temples  and   Dwellings  excavated  out  of  a  Mouniirfa  of 

Oranitet  and  extending  upwards  of  a  Mile  and  a  Quarti^ri  at^ 

£lora»  in  tbe  East  Indies ;  by  the  route  of  Poena,  Ahmednuggur* 

sod  Toka,   returning  by  Dowlutabad  and  Aurungabad;    with 

some  General  Observations  on  the  People  and  Country.    By 

John  B.  Seely,  Captain  in  the  Bombay  Native  Infantry,  and  Iftte 

in  the  Military  Service  of  his  Highness  the  Rajah  of  Nagpour 

8vo.  pp.  560.    Price  16s.    London.  1824. 

____  * 

"DEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  very  interesting  subject  to 

-■-^  which  this  volume  relates,  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Capt.  Seely  in  his  Preface,  for  favour- 
ing the  public  with  the  present  account  of  these  extraordinary 
excavations,  which  we  agree  with  him  in  considering . as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  known 
world. 

'  Innumerable  works  have  been  published  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Egypt ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
incidental  notices  by  travellers,  scanty  and  imperfect,  the  wonderftil 
cavemed  Temples  of  Elora  are  known  but  to  a  very  few  persons* 
This  arises  partly  from  their  being  noticed  in  large  expensive  works, 
solely  devoted  to  oriental  literature,  unknown  by  name  even  to  manj 
readers,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority.'    p.  v. 

*  I. was  strengthened  in  my  resolution  (to  publish)  on  ^observing 
the  following  apposite  passage  in  tbe  Edinburgh  Review  f  No.  50^ 
p.  486.)  '*  In  lately  perusing  the  MS.  journal  of  one  of  tne  most 
accofuplished  visitants  of  India,  we  were  struck  with  regret  and  sur« 
prise,  that  in  Daniel's  prints,  and  Sir  C.  Malet's  mensurations,  tbe 
pubKc  have  no  description  of  the  region  of  wonders,  which  lies 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Godavery :  the  remains  of  Aurunsebe*8 
mi^ificence  at  Aurungabad,  the  unparalleled  fort  of  Dowlutabad, 
and  the  excavations  of  Elora,  which  dispute  with  the  Pvramids  the 
first  place  among  those  works  which  are  undertaken  to  display  power 
and  to  embody  reeling,  without  being  subservient  to  any  purpose  of 
utility.'' '    p.  viii. 

And  again,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  after  selecting  for  de- 
scription the  choicest  of  the  excavated  caves,  and  dwelling  on 
the  daborate  magnificence  of  Kailas^a,  Capt.  Seely  stops  his 
narrative  to  remark,  that 

*  a  wide  field  is  still  open,  promising  an  abundant  harvest ;  for  truly 
we  are  yet  in  our  infancy  in  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  India  and  its 
one  hundred  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  interesting  countrv, 
and  it  is  incredible  how  little  it  is  known  to  the  British  public. 
There  is  not  one  person  in  twenty  that  ever  knew  there  was  such  a 
place  as  Elora.  While  every  part  of  Europe  is  ransacked  and  tor- 
tared,  and  every  stone  wall  and  mutilated  statue  is  honoured  with 
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half  a  dozen  distinct  histories,  the  vast  contment  of  As^.reiiyyns  ^ 
t6#r4  kioognita? 

^ow,  while  we  give  the  Author  credit  for  thia  pnuaaworlhy  ' 
attempt  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  knowlewe,  and  to 
arwaken  the  public  mind  to  a  new  train  of  researcn,  we  must 
take  the  libei'ty  to  remark,  that  it  becomes  him  who  sets  fetth 
on  the  achievement,  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  public 
are  totally  e.vcluded  from  a  subject,  because  his  own  infor- 
mation is  imperfect.  If  by  *  seven  eighths  of  the  public  be 
meant  the  large  proportion  of  persons  who  are  wholly  iidt 
mersed  in  business  or  occupied  with  labour,  they  know  as 
little  of  the  wonders  of  Thebes,  or  of  the  stupendous  circle  of 
Abury.  But  we  must  put  in  a  protest  against  involving  the 
majority  of  well-informed  readers  in  this  charge,  who  cannot 
have  stood  in  need  of  Capt.  Seely's  narrative  to  iamiliarise 
them  with  these  admirable  caves.  Sir,  Charles  Mallet^s  ac- 
count, to  which  our  Author  himself  adverts  at  p.  327,  (not- 
witbstandinfci^  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  names  only  the  Mensu- 
rations,) exhibits  to  the  full  as  ample  a  detail  of  their  extent 
and  their  extraordinary  character  as  is  contained  in  the  present 
work.  The  fact  is,  that  the  caves  of  Elora  have  been  given 
with  a  splendour  and  fidelity  of  detail  not  bestowed  upon^any 
similar  work  of  antiquity.  Where  are  the  volumes  which  can 
.^e  in  this  respect  with  the  larger  series  of  coloured  engrav- 
hi^,  devoted  to  these  caves,  by  Mr.  Daniel,  which  are  also 
fkith fully  given  in  a  reduced  form  in  a  distinct  work  published 
in  1816?  At  a  time  when  the  press  is  teeming  with  works 
illustrative  of  the  history,  antiquities,  and  topography  of  India, 
— when  British  travellers  are  exploring  not  only  the  peninsula^ 
but  all  the  remote  dependencies  of  our  Indian  empire,  and 
penetrating  into  the  neighbouring  states^ — when,  too,  periodical 
registers  and  reviews  exclusively  devoted  to  Asiatic  intelligence 
and  literature^  evince  the  increased  interest  which  is  takM  in 
every  thing  relating  to  India, — how  can  this  gentleman   have 

¥3rsuaded  himself  that  India  still  remains  a  terra  incogniia  ? 
he  Author  has  done  himself  honour  by  the  spirit  and  enter- 
prise discovered  in  undertaking  a  toilsome  journey  of  more 
than  300  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  tnese  caves ;  and 
we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  recommending  his  volume 
to  our  readers  as   a  lively  and  entertaining   narrative  of  hia' 
journey, — had  he  not  unfortunately  mixecl  up  with  the  Won- 
ders of  Elora,  strictures  upon  subjects  far  more  important  than' 
the  Hindu  mythology,  and,  in  a  tone. somewhat  too  decisive* 
and  oracular,  laid  down  positions  and  opinions,  extremely  erro-. 
neous.    In  reviewing  a  work  of  this  description,  it  is  not  ai 
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little  annoying  to  be  summoned  from  the  romantic  and '  the 
pictuTes(]^ue  to  repel  some  fresh  ignor^t^  though  not,  perhaps, 
ill-ijotentioned  attack  upon  th^  Missionaries,  OT  to  expose,  for 
^e  thousandth  time,  the  misrepresentations  which  are  so  cre- 
dulously received  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  innocence  and 
purity. 

Our  Author's  narrative  of  his  route  to  Elora  contains  little 
that  is  either  new  or  interesting.  Of  Bombay,  from  whicji 
place  he  set  out,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  strong  partiality. 

*  The  climate  of  Bombay  is  preferable  to  most  parts  of  India, 
having  a  refreshing  aea-'breeze,  commonly  called,  from  its  heaithfal 
effects,  the  Doctor.  There  is  now  very  little  wood  in  the  island,  no 
marshes,  and  but  few  large  pools  of  stagnant  water.  To  thesp 
causes,  much  of  the  sickness  that  prevails  in  other  parts  of  India 
must  be  attributed  ;  and  the  salubrity  of  Bombay  causes  it  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  invalids  from  the  other  presidencies  and  the  interior* 
Nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  rides  and  drives  in  this  is- 
land :  tney  extend  twenty-one  miles,  and  communicate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Salsette  by  means  of  a  causeway,  'the  prospect 
is  as  grand  and  beautiful  as  can  be  imagined.  The  mighty  range  of 
tlie  Ghckts  towering  in  the  clouds,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach ;  the  bead  views  on  the  continent ;  the  diversified  objects 
in  the  island ;  old  ruinous  convents  and  monasteries  erected  by  i|s 
former  conquerors,  the  Portuguese ;  the  noble  country-houses  of  the 
Europeans,  Hindu  pagodas,  and  Mahometan  mosques ;  the  remains 
of  Mahratta  forts  and  buildings :  these,  with  the  rural  appearance  of 
Hindu  villages,  where  every  patch  of  ground  is  richly  cultivated,  or  * 
ornamented,  and  interspersed  with  groves  of  date  and  cocoa-nut  trees, 
afford  a  prospect  of  luxuriance  and  beauty  no  where  to  be  met  withf 
but  in  the  Concan. 

<  Nor  is  it  on  land  alone  that  Bombay  possesses  the  advantages  qf 
situation.  Its  harbour,  from  its  great  sise,  the  smoothness  oif  tlM 
water,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  having  a  fine  seapbreea^ , 
blowing,  affords  almost  constant  opportunity  for  aquatic  excuidens : 
so  open,  indeed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  is  the  bay,  that  for 
miles  in  various  directions,  the  smallest  boats  may  proceed  with  safety, 
and  by  means  of  the  tide,  return  almost  at  a  fixed  hour.  These  exr 
cursions  may  be  extended  seaward,  inland,  or  over  to  the  Mahratta 
coniiRent,  for  several  miles,  embracing  in  the  journey  a  variety  o^ 
lieaatiiUl,  picturesoue,  and  grand  scenery*  How  widely  di£fereot 
from  themmsted  river  parties  in  the  Ganges  about  Calcutta ;  whene 
jeu  have  a  muddy,  and  of^n  a  very  dan|ferous  stream  to  sail  on,  wish 
i^lit  and  hot  sultry  airs,  impregnated  with  all  the  poisonous  effecu  cf 
Miasma,  the  wind  hardly  sumeiently  strong  to  impel  the  host,  or  else 
tracking  by  aieans  of  a  dozen  poor  wretches  slowly  siruggliiig  throi^ 
^e  low,  marshy,  and  swampy  banks  of  the  Ganges^  where  the  eye 
SI  umrelieved  by  the  smallest  change  of  scenery,  and  not  a  hill  is  tp 
be  seen  in  any  direction ;  in  short,  where  an  uniiltenrupted  vi^  ef 
jungle,  flat  land,  water,  and  mud  presents  itself.  ^ 
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'  <  At  M fldras,  the  scene  oil  the  water  is  widely  different  from  what 
we  see  either  at  Calcatta  or  at  Bombapr ;  and  a  journey  on  it,  whether 
for  amusement  or  business,  is  any  thmg  but  agreeable ;  for  you  are 
oflen  in  danger  of  your  life,  and  always  in  dread,  in  passing  to  and 
fro  through  the  tremendously  high  and  long  surfs  that  incessantly  roll 
on  the  Coromandel  shores.' 

Mrs.  Graham  speaks  of  Bombay  in  almost  as  fayourable 
terms.    *  Its  excellent  harbour,  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining 

*  districts,  the  agreeableness  of  the  climate,  and  the  extreme 
'  beauty  of  the  scenery,  all  contribute/  she  says,  '  to  make  it 
'  one  of  the  most  charming  spots  in  the  world.'  Mr.  Howison, 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  fineness  of  the  prospect  from 
the  sea,  has  been  much  over^rated ;  that  the  islands  of  Salsetta 
and  Elephanta  are  *  nither  pretty,'  but  that  of  Bombay  appears 
very  barren,  having  no  timber  except  a  few  cocoa-nut  groves. 
The  place  itself,  he  represents  as  wholly  destitute  of  any  thing 
like  Eastern  magnificence,  the  streets  being  narrow  and  un- 
paved,  the  houses  resembling  ware-rooms,  and  the  best  parts 
scarcely  equalling  th^  native  suburbs  of  the  capitals  of  the 
sister  presidencies.    '  Bombay,  upon  the  whole,'  he  adds, '  is 

*  a  very  disappointing  place.'  Thus  travellers  differ!  But 
when  Captain  Seely  remarks,  that  the  Bay,  '  from  the  great 
'  variety  of  luxuriant  scenery  and  its  size,  would  bear  a  com- 
'  parison'  with  that  of  Naples,  he  is  certainly  most  unfortunate 
in  bis  attempt  at  illustration.     *  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 

*  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth.'  The 
cbaracteristic  features  of  fair  Parthenope — the  grand  amphi- 
theatrical  sweep  from  Portici  to  Miserum,  the  villas  and 
gardens  scattered  over  the  bills,  and  above  all,  Vesuvius, — 
•together  with  the  classic  associations  which  heighten  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  scenery,  present  as  strong  a  contrast 
to  the  Indian  landscape,  at  least  in  the  moral  impression,  as 
can  well  be  imagined. 

At  Capooly,  the  second  stage  from  Panwell,  our  Traveller 
found  himself  ' 

*  at  the  very  base  of  the  great  barrier  wall  of  rock  that  supports  the 
table*land  of  the  Deccan,  propping  up  an  immense  tract  of  country, 
•some  large  rivers,  several  millions  of  people,  and  many  cities,  towns, 
and  villages.  •  This  enormous  chain  of  mountain  is  securely  fastened 
by  iron-bound  buttresses  of  primeval  granite,  as  naked  and  frightful 
to  look  on  in  some  places,  as  they  are  romantic  and  singular  in  others. 
Above  and  beyond  these  mountains,  we  fancy  another  world,  of 
whose  inhabitants  we  know  nothing,  nor  how  to  visit  them,  how  to- 
penetrate  their  country,  or  how  to  scale  their  inaccessible-lookiog 
wall,  extending  for  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  from  4  to  5500  feet.'    p.  46. 
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Here  Captain  Seely  sees  some  Hindoo  houries,  '  beautiful 
*  and  innocent/  bathing:  and  playing  in  a  tank,  and  breaks  out 
into  the  following  rhapsody : 

<  These  are  the  same  women  who  cheerfully  bum  themselves  alive 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  their  husbands.  Their  life  is  that  of  pure 
innocence  and  chaste  love.  They  are  idolaters,  and  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  unsophisticated  and  untaught,  yet  possessing  the  highest 

moral  attributes We,  forsooth,  are  a  polished  nation,  and  purpose 

reforming  the  Hindoos,  poor  creatures!  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  vir- 
luous,  docile,  affectionate,  sober,  mild,  and  good  tempered  people, 
should  be  calumniated  by  the  whining  cant  of  the  day.  But  a  truce 
to  moralising,  which  from  a  pen  like  mine  must  be  useless.  These 
girls  were  symmetry  itself,  &c.'  p.  50. 

-////  the  Hindoo  women  are  virtuous  and  n^odest, — that  is, 
all  who  are  idolaters,  for  the  Christians  are  bad  enough  ; — even 
the  nautchames,  or  dancing-girls,  are  paragons  of  every  female 
virtue  hut  one,  and  that  one,  apparently,  is  not  held  in  much, 
estimation  by  old  Indians. 

*  I  need  not  say,  perhaps,  that  these  dancing- girls  are  generally 
very  young,  very  beautiful,  very  food,  and  possessing  the  finest  and 
roost  delicate  forms  that  can  well  be  imagined.  True  disciples  of  the 
Paphian  Queen,  they  have  none  of  the  vices  or  defects  that  disgrace 
the  sisterhood  in  Europe.  Their  manners  are  good,  their  tempers 
mild,  and  their  dispositions  of  the  most  affectionate  kind.  Drunken- 
ness, quarrelling,  and  swearing  are  unknown  to  them  ;  in  their  habits, 
they  are  temperate,  docile,  and  cheerful ; — no  vulgarity,  ingratitude,^ 
or  deception  in  their  character.  They  are  proverbially  cleanly,  modest 

These  girls  sing  strains  on  the  old  subjects,  love  and 

war.  Their  voices  are  often  very  mellifluous,  their  persons  graceful, 
their  countenances  soft  and  expressive,  their  motions  and  attitudes 
classically  elegant,  &c.'    pp.  $55,  358. 

Sometimes,  these  charming,  modest,  exquisite  creatures,  it  is 
admitted,  when  '  urged  on  by  imprudent  and  volatile  young  men,* 
will  carry  their  pantomimic  posture-dances  somewhat  too  far. 
'  This,'  remarks  our  Author,  *  is  very  reprehensible  in  the  young 
'  and  gay  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  we  cannot  expect  old  heads  on 
'  young  shoulders.'  As  Captain  Seely  has  cried  a  truce  to 
moralising,  we  will  not  inflict  upon  him  any  '  whining  cant,' 
but  shall  again  avail  ourselves  ot  Mr.  Howison*s  counter-state- 
ment on  this  subject.  Describing  a  performance  of  this  kind^ 
which  he  witnessed,  he  says  : 

*  Their  voices  were  disagreeably  shrill  and  loud,  and  not  more  me- 
lodious than  that  of  a  common  street  ballad-singer ;  and  I  could  not. 
discover  any  thmg  like  expression  or  cadence  in  the  airs  which  they 
lung.  It  will  harmi^  be  beUeoedf  that  there  are  some  Europeans  in  India 
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wfi6  delight  80  inueh  in  the  perforaimnce  of  Che  ^aytch  girls,  thai  Chej 
hive  thetn  in  attendance  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  Jiateik  id 
their  singing  for  houra  together  without  interruption.  Most  people* 
on  6r8t  hearing  them,  are  annoyed  and  distressed  by  tjieir  noise  ;  and 
in  general,  it  is  only  after  havme  run  the  gauntlet  of  several  native 
Concerts,  that  a  person,  even  without  a  musical  ear,  cnn  patiently  en* 
dure  (heir  attempts  at  harmony.  Nevertheless,  nautching  appears,  in 
some  cases,  to  possess  peculiar  fascinations.  Of  these,  however,  / 
rnoice  to  iay  that  I  have  no  perception  ;  and  I  believe  no  man  cail  be 
alive  to  them,  unless  he  has  resided  many  years  in  India,  and  dU" 
carded  all  European  tasteSy  predilections,  and  associations  ' 

Foreign  Scenes^  vol.  I.  p  I92L 

Possibly,  this  last  sentence  will  serve  as  a  key  not  onlj  to 
Captain  Seely's  philo-hindooism,  but  to  the  similar  representa- 
tions which  we  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to  receive  from 
old  Indians.  Captain  S.  is  frank  and  explicit ;  be  does  not 
mince  matters ;  and  when  he  cries,  '  Look  at  home  !  look  at 
'  home !  Christians  and  Philanthropists  : — in  England,  yon 
*  can  do  good,  in  India  none,  and  will  only  produce  evil,* — we 
know  what  he  means,  and  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  his  honest 
opinion.  That  he  should  see  no  use  in  teaching  women  td 
read  or  write,  and  expect  no  good  result  from  the  abolition  of 
suttees,  infanticides,  and  the  abominations  of  Jughernaut  or 
Kali,  is  quite  natural.  The  wonder  is,  (and  it  is  not  less  dis- 
graceful than  astonishing,)  that  the  opinions  of  such  men  upon 
such  subjects  should  pass  foi'  testimonies  and  authorities,  aftec 
they  have  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  prove,  that  every, 
moral  perception  in  their  minds  has  become  confused,  and 
every  virtuous  feeling  blunted>  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the 
spectacle  of  millions  abandoned  to  an  infernal  idolatry  and  all 
the  vices  which  it  brings  in  its  train. 

With  regard  to  the  Author  of  the  present  volume,  we  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  either  to  impeach  his  veracity  or  to  im- 
pute to  him  unworthy  motives  ;  but  he  must  pardon  our  pro- 
nouncing him  utterly  incompetent  to  give  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  moral  state  and  prospects  of  India.  We  do  not 
charge  him  with  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  he  has  certainly 
either  greatly  imposed  upon  himself,  or  been  grossly  misin- 
formed by  others.  Thus,  we  find  him  at  page  478,  giving  in- 
sertion to  a  most  impudent  fabrication, — a  pretended  petition 
Of  seven  Hindoos  in  the  name  of  one  hundred  Christian  con- 
verts, to  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  humbly  soliciting  his 
Lord^hipVcommitfenttion,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
BCdndAlously  deluded  by  one  Dr.  Carey.  This  calomny  hns 
beeh  copied  apparently  ftom  the  publication  of  a  certain  Mr. 
J6hil  B6wett,  or  Bridge  water,  in  18*21,  in  which  he  charges  the 
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Serampore  Missionaries  with  demoralizing  the  virtuous  Hin- 
doos. The  real  nature  of  this  transaction  was  exposed  in  the 
Friend  of  India,  in  Dec.  1822 ;  and  yet.  two  years  after,  we 
find  Captain  Seely  lending  himself  to  the  revival  of  the  same 
malignant  fiction.  For  the  sake  of  those  readers  to  whom  the 
story  mny  he  new,  we  transcribe  the  rep?y  that  was  then  given 
to  Mr.  no  wen. 

*  Bat  our  author  has  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in 
the  name  of  seven  Christian  converts,  and  said  to  be  in  behalf  oT  a 
hundred,  complaining  *<  that  they  are  left  to  depend  for  a  precarious 
subsistence  on  the  lukewarm  generosity  and  beneficence  of  strangers  ' 
What  will  he  say,  however,  when  he  is  told  that,  although  there  arc 
mentioned  in  this  petition  the  names  of  seven  Hindoos,  it  was  neither 
drawn  up  nor  signed  by  them  !  That  it  is  an  English  petition  got  up 
by  tuicH  a  friend  of  missions  as  himself,  who  persuaded  some  of  those 
mentioned  to  go  with  it  to  the  Bishop,  ignorant  as  they  were  of  what 
it  reaily  contained,  under  the  expectation  that,  as  the  Bishop  was  a 
kind  man,  it  might  possibly  obtain  for  them  a  rupee  or  two.  Such 
was  really  the  case,  however,  as  appears  indeed  on  the  very  face  of 
the  petition,  which  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  tiling  trans^ 
latea  from  the  Bengalee  language.  Indeed,  it  contains  the  gr-jssest 
falsehood,  not  only  in  its  general  texture,  but  in  the  particulars  it 
professes  to  enumerate,  as  three  of  the  men  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned, were  at  that  very  time  employed  by  the  iSerampnre  Misbion- 
artes,  and  receiving  a  monthly  salary  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  their  families.  These,  who  are  rea!ly  honest  and  good 
men,  were  quite  astonished,  when  told  what  the  petition  actuaiUy  con- 
tained. They  had  been  induced  to  go  with  the  person  who  carried 
it  to  the  Bishop,  under  the  idea  that  he^  being  the  **  Lord  Padre'* 
and  a  generous  man,  would  probably  give  them  something  because 
they  were  Christians !  If  these  men  were  verbally  told  any  thing 
respecting  its  contents,  they  never  knew  what  it  really  contained ; 
they  never  saw  it  in  Bengalee,  and  to  it  even  in  English  they  never 
affixed  their  signature  ! 

*  The  whole  of  this  therefore  was  a  mancBUvre,  worthy  of  such  a 
friend  to  minions,  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  a  few  simple 
natives.  What  indeed  could  they  have  made  of  the  following  strains 
6f  grandiloquence,  had  they  been  placed  before  them  in  Bengalee, 
and  which  our  author,  to  render  more  emphatic,  has  given  in  Italics^ 
<*  Expelled  from  their  cast  and  expatriated  their  homes  and  families, 
deprived  of  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  to  whom  they  are 
aUied  bif  the  ties  of  nature 9  and  become  objects  of  contemja  and  de^ 
rision  to  their  Hindoo  brethren,  they  now,  in  this  state  of  humiliation^ 
experience  the  fallacy  of  these  promises  by  which  they  were  deluded.** 
Or  how  could  they  have  comprehended  the  following  r  ^*  Con- 
demned like  outcasts  of  society  to  depend  for  a  precarious  subsistence 
00  the  lukewarm  generosity  and  beneficence  of  strangers*  to  whom 
dball  your  petitioners  in  the  overwhelmings  of  their  affliction  look  up 
for  support  and  protection,  unless  to  your  Lordship,  who  hath  been 
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telected  to  fill  the  highest  and  most  refi{>ectal>1e  station  of  the  Spis«* 
copacy  in  India?"  What  did  these  poor  natives  know  aboat  the 
htfhest  or  the  lowest  sution  of  the  Episcopacy  in  India  ?  and  what  • 
or  his  Lordship's  being  selected  in  England  to  fill  its  highest  seat  I 
What  could  they  make  of  all  these  expressions,  particularly  as  they 
were  in  English  ? 

'  The  friend  who  put  this  hoax  upon  him,  however,  has  left  him 
ouite  in  the  dark  about  the  end  of  this  affiiir,  its  most  important  part; 
for  he  adds,  *'  I  know  not  the  result  of  the  appeal  thus  made  by 
these  condemned  outcasts  of  Society,  nor  of  the  existence  of  any 
means  by  which  the  Reverend  Bishop  could  mitigate  the  extensive 
mischief  complained  of.  The  petitioners  must  continue  to  writhe 
under  the  pangs  of  lacerated  affection,  for  the  fiat  of  his  Lordshm 
cannot  restore  them  to  their  friends,  their  families,  and  their  home  " 
Thouffh  our  author  knew  not  of  any  means  existing,  by  which  hk 
Lordwip  **  could  mitigate  the  pangs  of  lacerated  affection  uqder 
which  tnese  condemned  outcasts  were  writhing/'  however,  such 
means  did  exist.  As  all  these  seven  were  at  that  time  living  coow 
fortably  at  their  own  homes  with  their  wives  and  families,  uree  of 
them  at  Serampore  and  the  other  four  at  Calcutta,  a  rupee  to  each,  as 
"  buxeesh**  from  his  Lordship,  would  have  obliterated  every  pang  of 
lacerated  affection ;  of  which  it  is  strange  that  our  author  should  not 
have  been  aware,  since  he  has  lived  in  Bengal.  This  they  might 
possibly  have  obtained ;  but  his  Lordship  having  the  good  sense  to 
acquaint  the  Serampore  Missionaries  witn  the  business,  the  writer  of 
this  article  waited  on  his  Lordship  the  next  day,  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  real  state  of  things,  when  his  Lordship  observed,  that  if  he  . 
had  heard  nothing  further  on  the  business,  he  should  only  have 
given  them  a  rupee  or  some  such  thing,  as  the  petition  appeared  to 
deserve  no  further  notice ;  but  that  as  he  now  knew  how  the  case 
stood,  he  should  send  these  petitioners  off  with  a  reproof,  should  they 
call  again.  The  worthy  fnend  of  missions  who  got  up  the  petition, 
however,  never  sent  them  again ;  and  nothing  further  nas  been  since 
heard  of  this  petition — except  as  it  has  been  circulated  in  Britain, 
answering  probably  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.' 

To  do  justice  to  Captain  Seely,  he  does  not  appear  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  any  spirit  of  enmity  against  the  Missionaries ;  but 
this  is  a  sorry  excuse  for  his  incorrect  statements.  Their  tracts, 
he  says,  contain  a  ^eat  deal  about '  faith,  grace,  reprobation, 
*  and  many  unintelligible  terms  and  meanings,  with  much  vin- 
'  dictive  and  censorious  comment.'  Of  these  tracts,  we  venture 
to  say,  tlie  Captain  knows  about  as  much  as  he  here  professea 
to  do  of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  faith  and  grace  ;  other- 
wise he  would  never  have  asserted,  that  they  contain  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation,  which  is  utterly  untrue.  He  describes 
the  Missionaries,  generally,  as  ^  stubborn,'  '  incredulous,' 
'and  sanguine  in  the  extreme,'  and  sometimes  '  uncourteous 
'^amoug  those  who  could  have  aided  their  labours,— ^f  which 
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'  the  late  Mr*  Martyn/  it  is  added,  *  was  a  proof.'  As  an  in- 
stance of  '  credulity,  wrong  feeling,  and  reproach/  be  cites  a 
passage  from  the  Church  Missionary  Register,  in  which  a  Cor- 
respondent states,  that  he  had  seen  the  tears  stream  down  the 
face  of  the  wretched  Sabat  as  he  spoke  of/  the  indignities  and 
'  reproaches  he  had  suffered  from  British  Christians/  The  Au- 
thor's reason  for  disbelieving  this,  is,  that  '  a  British  subject 
'  woidd  not  take  the  trouble  to  reproach  such  contemptible  re- 
'  probates.'  Thus,  from  the  avowed  contempt  in  which  native 
converts  are  held  by  British  subjects,  he  infers  the  improba-. 
bility  6f  their  meeting  with  insult ! !  One  more  passage  in 
this  connexion  requires  notice.  Captain  Seely  expresses  his 
'  true  concern'  at  meeting  with  a  paragraph  in  that '  old  and 

*  very  respectable  Review,  the  Eclectic,'  in  which  the  Abb6 
Dubois  is  represented  as  having  probably  been  spirited  up  to 
abuse  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Serampore  Missionaries,  by 
some  of  the  military  gentry  of  Calcutta.  We  have  since  traced 
the  Abb£  home  to  some  of  his  Calcutta  authorities ;  yet.  Cap- 
tain Seely  gravely  informs  us,  that  the  Abbe  was  one  thousand 
miles  distant  from  Calcutta,  and  therefore  could  not  have  de- 
rived his  information  from  such  a  source !  '  The  Qui-hies^  we 
are  told,  (and  we  rejoice  to  hear  it,)  '  have  subscribed,  most 
^  liberally,  thousands  of  rupees  to  the  schools,  chapels,  and 

*  missionaries.'  To  the  Missionaries,  however,  we  must  inform 
our  Author,  that  they  have  never  been  called  upon  to  sub- 
scribe. Here,  again,  he  seems  to  have  followed  Mr.  Bowen^ 
who  discovers  a  peculiar  antipathy  against  Missionary  collec- 
tions, or,  as  he  terms  them,  \  spiritual  letters  of  marque.'  *  A 
'  little  inquiry  would  have  convinced  him,' says  therriend  of 
India  in  reply,. '  that  the  Serampore  Missionaries  have  never 
'  been  supported  by  Missionary  collections  ;  that,  while  endea- 

*  vouring  to  do  what  they  could  towards  spreading  Christianity 

*  in  India,  or,  if  he  will  have  it  so,  towards  demoralizing  the 
^  Hindoos,  they  have  supported  themselves  as  really  as  he  has 
"  supported  himself  while  attempttlig  to  hold  them  up  to  public 

*  execration ;  and  that  they  have  never  appealed  to  the  public 
'  for  aid,  either  in  India  or  Britain,  except  to  intreat  their  as- 

*  tistance  towards  objects  too  heavy  to  be  met  by  themselves, 
'  as  the  Education  of  Youth,  and  the  Translation  and  Printing 
'  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  If,  in  subscribing  their  rupees  in 
aid  of  these  objects,  the  Calcutta  gentry  imagine  that  they  ar^ 
laying  the  Missionaries  under  personal  obligation,  we  can* only 
deplore  their  ignorance.  But,  adds  Captain  S.,  ^  the  military 
'  have  other  occupations  than  entering  into  religious  contro- 
'versies.'  How  overwhelming  and  jncessant  soever  their  ocr 
cup^ons  in  Calcutta, — and  it  is  sufficiently  notorious  what  a 
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life  of  constant  bodily  and  mental  activity  our  counlryi 
lead  in  that  Presidency,— certain  it  is  that  very  many  of  tbem 
find  time  to  enter  so  far  into  religious  controversies,  as  to  take 
part  in  questions  purely  religious,  and  to  give  very  decided 
opinions,  and  put  forth  peremptory  statements,  without  know- 
ing whereof  they  nflirm,  or  being  sufHciently  careful  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  Far,  however^  from  involving  all  the  military 
gentry  of  Calcutta  in  this  condemnation,  we  ackuowledge  tlie 
obligations  which  the  Public  are  under  to  some  of  this  clasA  for' 
effective  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  Missions,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  religious  knowledge  and  education  in  general. 

But  to  return  to  the  Ghauts.  The  n scent  from  Capooly  to 
the  summit  of  the  defile. '  may  be  altogether  six  milen  :*  it  is 
extremely  steep  and  nigged,  the  Poonah  Government,  on  poli- 
tical grounds,  having  always  objected  to  the  repairing  or  im- 
proving of  the  pass.  The  scenery  is  said  to  be  extremely 
magnificent,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Ghauts  to  the 
southward.*  The  difficulties  of  scaling  this  mountain  wall, 
however,  does  not  by  any  means  appear  equal  to  that  of  crus^ 
iijg  some  of  the  paranwi  of  the  western  hemisphere.  This 
chain,  which  \\\  some  respects  may  support  the  designation  of 
the  *  Oriental  Andes,' 

*  extends  from  Cape  Comorin,  opposite  Ceylon,  in  one  unbroken 
series,  with  the  exception  of  an  opening,  at  Puniany  in  the  Malaliar 
country,  of  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  stretching  away,  in  a 
northern  line,  to  the  province  of  Candeibh,  not  far  frjm  Sumt.  In 
no  part  do  they  recede  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  only 
do  they  approach  closer  than  eight  miles.  There  are  but  few  passes 
known  to  us ;  and  till  men  of  science  investigate  this  suipendoiw 
barrier,  we  are  likely  to  know  little  about  them.  Such  men  as  Hum- 
boldt or  Bompland,  would,  in  these  mountains  and  unknown  regions, 
find  a  rich  harvest,  in  countries  abounding  with  a  vast  variety  of  new 
and  interesting  matter,  and  extending  for  nearly  900  miles :  a  scien- 
tific exploration  of  these  mountains,  is,  in  fact,  a  great  desideratoitt. 
...—They  are  said  to  average  from  SOOO  to  5500  feet  in  heigh t,  pro- 
lific in  all  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature.  In  the  high'  moun- 
tains to  the  southward,  much  valuable  meteorological  data  might  be 
obtained ;  for,  while  below  ( Payeen )  it  is  raining  in  torrents  for  three 
successive  months,  in  the  table-land  above  (B/i/a  G'hat»)  it  is  the 
fine  season.  Numerous  rivers  intersect  the  low  country,  which,  dar- 
ing the  S.W.  monsoon,  run  with  astonishing  velocity ;  some  few,  that 
have  their  sources  in  the  mountains,  have  the  whole  year  a  shallow 
stream.'  pp.  65-*-7« 

The  same  meteorological  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  Arabian 


*  The  ascent  of  the  NDpherree  mountains  to  Dimhutty,  by  a  steep 
^Tack,  is  fourteen  miles  in  length. 
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{peninsula*  which  consists  in  like  manner  of  an  elevated  table- 
and  supported  by  a  longitudinal  range  of  mountains,  rising  at 
a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  eighty  miles  from  the  western 
coast.  The  mpuntains  of  Yemen  are  watered  by  regular 
showers  from  June  to  the  latter  part  of  September,  in  Hadra- 
maut  and  the  south-eastern  parts,  the  rainy  season  lasts  from 
the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April;  while  in  the 
mountains  bordering  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  rains  begin  in 
November,  and  end  in  February ;  thus  making  the  tour  of  the 
Peninsula  as  impelled  by  tlie  prevalent  winds.  Throughout 
the  rest  of  the  route  to  Elora, 

*  there  is  nothings'  says  Captain  Seely,  *  to  gratify  the  philanthropist, 
instruct  the  Wislator,  or  please  the  philosopher;  no  flourishing 
towns,  pubh'c  institutions,  or  learned  communities ;  no  splendid 
buildings,  fine  bridees,  or  beautiful  gardens ;  nothing,  in  fact,  to  de- 
note prosperity  or  happiness.  Compared  with  the  British  provinces, 
it  may  truly  be  called  one  wild  waste.  Wherever  the  Maliratta 
comes,  the  land  is  cursed.  A  few  mud-built  huts,  where  the  rem- 
nants of  a  scattered  people  have  horded  together  for  mutual  protec- 
Cioo»  are  the  only  signs  of  civilization  that  these  fertile  plains  present 
fi»r  one  hundred  snd  fifty  miles.  Worse  than  the  locust  or  beasts  of 
prey,  what  Mahratta  warfare  could  not  utterly  destroy,  hordes  of 
Bbeel  and  Pindarries  were  hired  and  introduced  into  |bese  countries 
to  effect/  p.  63. 

The  temple  of  Karli,  with  its  noble  vestibule,  and  the  sit- 
ting figure  of  Bud  ha,  is  briefly  passed  over  by  our  Author, 
Lord  Vaknti'd  having  miuulely  described  them.  Here  reside 
a  concourse  of  priests  and  fakeeis  who  are  supported  by  the 
Peiahwa. 

*  One  of  them,  an  ascetic  of  high  renown,  had  a  singularly  mild 
and  serene  countenance :  he  was  sitting  before  a  flame  of  fire,  day 
and  night,  with  a  cloth  over  his  mouth,  to  prevent  his  inhalibe  pollu- 
tion, or  destroying  any  living  substance.     He  was  regularly  fed  with 
parched  grain,  and  his  water  for  drinking  was  strained  through  a 
cloth.     I  addressed  him  mih  reverence.     He  turned  up  his  fine,  placid 
countenance,  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes  thai  spoke  oj  heaven,    /almost 
vHiked  at  the  moment  to  he  a  Brahman.    This  man  appeared  the 
image  of  self-denial,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  wonders  of  God. 
Do&tless,  bis  ideas  and  actions  were  purity  itself:  such  was  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  he  had  resisted  the  most '  tempting  ofiers  to  reside  at  the 
court  oi  the  Peishwa,  and  nothing  could  withdraw  him  from  the 
srcbed  temple  and  circular  altar  of  Karli.     He  was  too  lost  in  mental 
abstraction  to  heed  me :  he  never  speaks;  but  he  was  evidently  in 
pi^yer,  as  I  cotild  see  by  the  working  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.' 

pp.  73,  4. 

Caa  we  aoy  longer  feel  surprise  -dX  the  hold  which  idolatry 
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and  the  juggles  of  its  priests  maintain  on  the  minds  of  the 
poor  Hindoos,  when  we  find  an  English  officer  speaking  io 
terms  like  these,  of  a  miserable  victim  of  an  infernal  supersti- 
tion ?  Captain  Seely  almost  wished  himself  a  Brahman  !  He 
would,  we  suspect,  have  seen  a  Christian  ascetic  turn  up  his 
fine,  placid  countenance,  and  look  at  him  with  eyes  that  spoke 
of  a  real  converse  with  Heaven,— >he  would  have  seen  the 
muscles  of  his  face  work,  long  enough  before  he  would  have 
wished  himself  a  minister  of  the  true  sanctuary,  or  a  missionary 
of  Christ  ?  And  yet,  we  would  match  Dr.  Carey's  countenance 
with  that  of  any  Brahman.  His  self-(knial  is  not  much  less 
admirable,  his  contemplations  on  the  Deity  not  much  less  en  • 
lightened,  nor  is  he,  we  may  venture  to  add,  much'  less  instant 
in  prayer,  than  the  poor  wretch  whom  Captain  Seely  envied. 

At  length,  our  Author  reached  the  object  of  his  pilgrimage, 
and  '  Bruce 's  emotions,'  he  says,  *  were  not  more  vivid  or 
'  tumultuous  on  first  beholding  the  springs  of  the  Nile,  than 
•  were  mine  on  reaching  the  temples  ot  Elora/ 

*  Conceive  the  burst  of  surprise  at  suddenly  coming  upon  a  tCd- 
pendous  temple,  within  a  large  open  court  hewn  out  ot  the  solid 
rock,  with  all  its  parts  perfect  and  beautiful,  standing  proudly  aloae 
upon  its  native  bed,  and  detached  from  the  neighbouring  mounuiiu 
by  a  spacious  area  all  round,  nearly  250  feet  deep,  and  )50  feel 
broad;  this  unrivalled  fane  rearing  its  rocky  head  to  a  height  of 
nearlv  100  feet. — ^its  length  about  145  feet,  by  62  broad,^£aving 
well  formed  door-ways,  windows,  staircases  to  its  upper  floor,  contain- 
ing fine  large  rooms  of  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  regularly 
divided  by  rows  of  pillars :  the  whole  bulk  of  this  immense  block  of 
isolated  excavation  oeing  upwards  of  500  feet  in  circumference,  and, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  having  beyond  its  areas,  three  hand- 
some figure  galleries,  or  virandas,  supported  by  regular  pillars,  with 
compartments  hewn  out  of  the  boundary  scarp,  containing  forty-two 
gigantic  figures  of  the  Hindii  mythology  ; — the  whole  three  gaileries 
in  continuity,  enclosing  the  areas,  and  occupying  the  almost  incredi- 
ble space  of  nearhr  420  feet  of  excavated  rock;  being,  upon  the 
average,  about  IS  feet  2  inches  broad  all  round,  and  in  height  14  feet 
and  a  half;  while  above  these  again  are  excavated  fine  large  rooms. 
Within  the  court,  and  opposite  these  galleries,  or  virandas,  stands 
Keylas  the  proud,  wonderfully  towering  in  hoary  majesty-  A  mighty 
fabric  of  rock,  surpassed  by  no  relic  of  antiquity  in  the  known  world/ 

pp.  107f  8. 

We  would  not  abridge  this  description,  that  the  Author 
might  describe  the  chief  object  of  his  tour  in  his  own  way ; 
but,  in  his  burst  of  enthusiasm,  he  here  loses  himself  in  toe 
clouds,  and  becomes  unintelligible.  The  fact  is,  that  this 
noble  excavation  consists  of  a  gateway  leading  into  the  open 
area  described,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  are  4iewn  into 
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the  galleries  or  virandas  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  fol- 
lowing in  a  line  from  the  gateway  to  the  end  of  the  excavation, 
are  three  separate  temples  or  tabernacles,  hewn  ont  of  the 
rock,  but  represented  as  if  supported  on  the  backs  of  elephants 
which  form  their  bases.  The  whole  excavation,  not  these  en- 
closed tabernacles,  bears  the  title  of  Kailasa  or  Paradise. 
Altogether,  it  is  not  less  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
and  contains  sixteen  caves,  many  of  them  of  two  stories,  one  or 
two  of  three,  iind  most  of  them  not  less  than  from  100  to  150 
feet  in  depth ;  the  whole  wrought  out  of  the  solid  granite. 

Beginnii^  from  the  North,   the  first  of  these  celebrated 
caves  is  named  the  Jagunath  Sabha,  or  Lord  of  the  Universe  : 
it  has  a  viranda  and  an  upper  and  lower  apartment,  all  elabo- 
rately sculptured  with  figures  of  Hindii  mythology,  and  among 
others,    one  of  Budha.    The  pillars  and  recesses  are  richly 
sculptured,  and  the  principal  apartment  is  78  feet  in  depth,  by 
66  in  breadth.    The  next  excavation  is  named  Paraswa  Rama^ 
a  sanguinary  avatar  of  Vishnu,   which  had  for  its  'object  to 
exterminate  the  Kshatru   tribe  or  warriors ;   a  legend  which 
favours  the  supposition,  that  a  violent  change  in  the  faith  of 
India,  substituted  the  rites  of  Vishnu  and  the  Brahminical  in- 
stitution   of  Castes  for  the  older  and  more  simple  Budhic 
faith.  The  story  is,  that  Paraswa  Rama,  aft6r  having  inundated 
with  rivers  of  blood  the  whole  earth,  (that  is  India,)  was  de- 
sirous of  offering  a  sacrifice,  but  could  find  no  Brahman  willing 
to  join  with  a  murderer.    Mounting  the  hills  of  Concan,  he 
perceived  fourteen  dead  bodies  cast  up  by  the  sea  on'the  banks 
of  a  river,  upon  which,  although  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  he 
performed  the  act  of  resuscitation,  and  then  conferred  on  them 
the  order  of  Brahman;  they  aided  him,  in  return,  in  his  sacri- 
fice, and  these  fourteen  fonned  the  stock  of  the  Mabratta  tribe 
of  Keken  Natha,    Whatever  connects  the  history  of  the  caves 
with  the  details  of  the  Mahabarat  and  the  origin  of  the  castes 
of  India,  tends  to  throw  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  question  of 
their  orijrin.    The  third  cave  is  that  of  Indra  Sabha,  the  Lord 
of  the   Sky.      These  three  temples  have  comipunication  with 
each  other,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  distinct  cluster.    No 
part  of  these  extraordinary  caves  presents  a  finer  specimen  of 
the  state  of  Hindu  sculpture,  than  the  rich  decorations,  the 
fluted  pillars  and   elaborate  sculptures  of  Indra  Sabha.     A 
temple  adjoining  to  this  excavation  is  dedicated  to  Adiuatha, 
a  species  of  intercessory  deity  among  the  Djatty  or  Jains,  the 
most  numerous  sect  in  the  Guzerat.    The  fourth  cave,  the 
phemia  Linga,  is  approached  by  a  cut  or  avenue  of  100  feet 
ia  length,  and  is  itseli  a  chamber  about  60  feet  in  length  by  25 
feet  in  breadth,  where  the  object  of  Hindu  worship  appears  as^ 
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the  God  of  Justice,  and  as  such,  the  God  of  Deaths — the  tamt 
allegorical  personage  that  appears  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon, 
in  the  character  of  Osiris  or  Serapis,  which  answers  to  the 
Grecian  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus.  In  this  cave,  the  male 
figures  are  represented  in  chuhias,  or  short  drawers,  as  in  ths 
Egyptian  sculptures.  The  fifth  cave,  Junwassa  or  the  Nap- 
tials.  has  a  ricn  display  of  sculpture,  and  is  above  80  feet  id 
length.  The  cave  o(  lianiatwara,  with  the  smaller  excavations 
called  NilakatUa  and  Durvasa  Sishi,  complete  the  series. 
Each  of  these  caves  is  filled  with  an  immense  number  of  sym- 
bols,  exhibiting  the  leading  personifications  of  Hindii  mytho- 
logy. The  Nilakanta  is  a  title  of  Siva  or  Maha-deo,  descrihed 
in  the  diluvian  avatar  of  Churning  the  ocean,  wherein  he  is 
feigned  to  have  acquired  the  colour  of  blue,  after  swallowing 
the  poison  produced  by  the  Suras  and  Asuras.  Durvasa  Hum 
is  also  an  incarnation  of  Maha-deo,  or  the  great  sexual  deity, 
alike  the  destroyer  and  re-producer  of  existence.  Many 
parts  of  the  legends  bear  evident  traces  of  patriarchal  history, 
distorted  and  warped  by  their  transmission  into  other  regions, 
and  their  mixture  with  other  facts. 

But  the  ^rand  central  excavation  of  Kailasa,  with  its  pan- 
theon of  Hmdu  deities  displayed  in  the  lateral  and  terminating 
Tirandas,— -its  ipimense  area,  and  the  three  central  temples  re- 
presented resting  on  the  backs  of  elephants,  carries  our  asto- 
nishment to  the  highest  pitch.  This  stupendous  mass  of 
sculpture,  embracing  an  area  of  250  feet  in  depth,  about  150 
in  breadth,  and  100  feet  in  height,  may  challenge  coropariaoii 
with  any  wonder  of  antiquity.  The  description  occupies  so 
prominent  a  part  of  Capt.  Seely*s  narrative,  and  he  has  taken 
such  pains  to  give  all  its  multifarious  details,  that  we  shall 
simply  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages  for  further  Informatioo. 
The  succeeding  cave  is  called  Das  Avatara,  or  the  Ten  Incar- 
nations of  Vishnu*  which  are  arranged  in  niches  between  pi- 
lasters in  the  upper  story.  Among  these*  is  one  groupe  of 
Mahadiva  and  Parvati,  and  at  the  feet  of  the  former  lie  the 
five  heads  of  the  sons  of  Pandu.  Here  also  is  Rama  Chandrty 
the  subject  of  the  Ramayana.  This  figure  is  remarkable  for 
the  fineness  of  its  execution.  The  hero  is  seated  in  a  car 
drawn  by  four  coursers  abreast  on  a  gallop,  a  conductor  g^d- 
ing  them ;  he  is  drawing  his  bow,  and  in  an  attitude  of  great 
strength.  The  subject  forms  another  coincidence  betweeo 
the  numerous  bas-reliefs  of  the  Indian  and  Egyptian  templen. 

The  fine  excavation  which  follows,  '  the  Ashes  of  Ravaoa/ 
bears  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  celebrated  contest  between 
the  tyrant  of  Ceylon  and  Rama  in  pursuit  of  revenge  for  th^ 
violence  oflfered  to  his  spouse  Sita.    No  cave  presents  a  richer 
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profusion  of  sculpture  and  pillared  decoration,  although 
Captain  Seely  does  not  mention  it.  Teen  Tali,  or  the  Three 
Stories,  is  an  excavation  of  extraordinary  extent,  with  many  in- 
teresting pillars:  the  recess  has  a  gi^ntic  sitting  statue  of  Rama, 
GO  the  scale  of  twenty  feet  if  standing.  Dan  Tali,  or  the  Two 
Storief»  is  dedicated  to  Bharata,  son  of  the  ancient  king 
Davucbaunta  and  his  loved  spouse  Sacontala,  who  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  Ayoda  (Oude) :  he  is  asserted  to 
have  conquered  the  whole  earth,  and  to  have  instituted  the 
rites  to  the  gods.  His  reign  is  placed  1200  years  before  the 
Christian  Era.  The  fifteenth  cave  of  the  series  is,  perhaps^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  in  form  and  workmanship. 
It  is  a  vaulted  temple^  35  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  Viswa* 
karma^  or  Workman ;  the  same  personage  as  the  Egyptian 
Ptbah,  the  artificer  and  maker  of  all  things,  whose  plastic 
energy  communicates  existence  and  form  to  the  universe, — in 
fiict,  the  artist  of  the  gods.  The  semicircular  form  of  the  ciei- 
ing,  and  the  boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  design,  render  this 
cave  one  of  the  n^ost  extraordinary  of  the  whole  range  ;  and 
its  position  as  the.  last  but  one,  marks  a  coincidence  with 
the  order  of  the  chambers  in  the  royal  tomb  discovered  by 
Behoni,  in  ^hicb  ^  long  suite  of  symbolic  apartments  termi- 
nates in  a  covered  dome  of  a  higher  character,  and  beyond  it,, 
a  rough  excavation.  Thus,  the  sixteenth,  or  last  cave,  that  of 
DaJir  WanUf  bears  a  name  implying  that  it  is  not  worthy  to  be 
seen  after  the  preceding  ones.  A  figure  at  the  entrance  is 
manifestly  Guaaama  Budha,  as  depicted  in  Pegu  and  Ava» 
Guatanah  or. Guadama  means  Sakia,  or  the  first  Budha.  Al- 
though of  so  inferior  a  class,  it  is  a  prodigious  and  wonderful 
work»  and  over  its  entrance,  the  river,  Mr.  Daniel  says,  in  the 
rainy  season,  rushes  into  the  plain  below,  forming  a  cascade 
that  covers  the  front  of  the  cave  as  with  a  curtain  of  chrystal. 
The  prospect  from  this  entrance,  of  the  great  tomb,  the  town, 
and  the  vaUey  of  Elora,  is  highly  beautiful. 

India  baa,  from  the  remotest  periods,  exercised  an  extraor- 
dii>ary  influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  and  has 
always  exalted  to  the  summit  of  greatness  and  wealth,  the 
state  which  hap  engrossed  for  a  time  the  monopoly  of  her  pro* 
dttctions.  In  the  Scriptural  account  of  Solomon  s  connexion 
with  Ophir^  we  have,  probably,  an  intimation  of  the  means 
whereby  he  made  silver  as  stones  in  Jerusalem.  Between  Egypt 
and  India,  we  find  abundant  proofs  of  an  intercourse  so  early,, 
that  the  records  of  history  do  not  go  back  to  its  origin,  while 
tke  striking  identity  of  rites  and  deities,  and  many  minute 
traits  of  resemblance,  otherwise  not  to  be  accounted  for,  attest 
the  euAteiloe  of  this  ancient  connexion  and  correspondence. 
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Whoever  has  compared  the  historic  records  relatrnp;  to  thfC 
splendid  line  of  monarchs  who  filled  the  throne  rf  Thebes, 
termed  the  Elephantine  dynasty,  with  the  insignificant  eitent 
of  those  scattered  inlets  of  the  Nile  which  formed  their  \aog^ 
dom,  must  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  a  territoiy  scr  cir« 
cumscribed  could   acquire    that  preponderating  importenoe. 
But,  if  their  position  is  observed^  at  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
northern  frontier  of  Eeypt,  it  will  be  seen  that«  by  comauodinK 
the  whole  course  of  tne  Nile,  they  formed,  in  fact,  the  key  of 
the  whole  kingdom.    On    contemplating  these  spots,  as  the 
entrepot  of  the  Indian   commerce,  and  the  mart  of  those  pre* 
cious  productions  so  much  coveted  by  every  land,  thediflicalty 
vanishes.     But,   that  such   a  speck  should  have  given  kings 
to  a  powerful  nation,  testifies  the  extraordinary  importance  of 
the  commerce  of  the  East.    The  name  of  these  Islands^  is  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word,iXi$of, — Ivory.      For  thongh  the 
Egyptians  were  well  acquainted  with  ivory,  they  appear  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  animal  which  supplied  that  value- 
able  article,  until  a  much  later  period.    This  may  be  inferred, 
we  think,  from   the  fact,  that  so  peculiarly  stnkmg  an  animal 
never  appears  upon  any  of  the  sculptured  monuments  of  Egypt. 
If  we  pass  on  to  the  prosperous  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  con- 
sult the  almost  incredible  statements  of  their  riches,  which  rest 
on  the  authentic  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  it  will  be  quite 
apparent,  that  Egvpt  was  largely  indebted  for  this  prosperity  to 
her  monopoly  of  (ndian  commerce. 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  every  monarchy  that  has  figured 
in  history,  has  enrolled  among  its  proudest  achievements,  whe- 
ther true  or  fabulous,  an  invasion  and  conquest  of  India*  Bac- 
chus, Hercules,  Semiramis,  Teutas  or  Memnon,  Sesostris,  all 
are  represented  as  deriving  their  chief  glory  from  the  conquest 
of  this  distant  region.  But,  to  come  down  to  historic  times. 
Palmyra,  Constantinople,  Venice,  Pisa,  Portugal,  Holland,  and 
lastly  England,  have,  as  they  successively  shared  in,  or  mono- 
polized this  mighty  stream  of  commercial  greatness,  exercised 
a  dominating  influence  upon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  one  of  the  singular  anomalies  which  distin- 
guish this  remarkable  country,  that  she  has  always  been  the 
prize  and  prey  of  hostile  invaders,  has  been  again  and  again 
cruelly  plundered  and  drained  of  immense  riches,  and  yet,  she 
always  nas  been,  and  still  is,  over-running  with  wealth  1 

The  central  provinces  of  India,  in  which  these  excavations 
are  found,  are  peculiarly  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
historian's  research.  Arian  informs  us,  that  when  Alexander 
had  penetrated  thus  far  eastward,  he  encountered  the  powerful 
monarchy  of  the  Prasii,  whose  warlike  positions  and  formidable 
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dtaodnstrntions,  excited  that  discoaragement  in  his  troops, 
wbidi  effectually,  barred  his  further  progress.  The  embassy  of 
Megastfaenes  to  the  sovereign  of  this  extensive  monarchy,  m>m 
Seleucus  Nicator^  one  of  the  successors  of  the  Macedonian 
CoDoueror,  has  made  us  ac(|uainted  with  the  sovereign  of  Pa- 
libothra  and  the  details  of  his  greatness ; — but  whoever  has  at* 
tentively  considered  the  Sculptures  of  JBlora,  will  be  incline4 
to  refer  th^m  to  a  date  mucii  more  remote  than  the  reign  of 
Sandracotta,  which  was  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  «ra. 

In  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  we  have  positive  proof  of 
the  early  existence  of  India  in  a  very  highly  civilized  state, 
and  of  Its  power  and  warlike  spirit.  The  progress  of  this 
greatest  of  conquerors  was  here  effectively  stayed,  by  a  barrier 
more  formidable  than  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces 
and  myriads  of  troops  of  the  o^reat  Persian  monarchy.  If  the 
true  character  of  Alexander  should  ever  receive  an  adeouate 
iUustration,  (and  a  finer  subject  for  the  pen  of  a  philosopnical 
historian  could  not  be  selected,)  a  very  different  account  will  re- 
quire to  be  given  of  the  true  causes  of  that  retrograde  march 
which  turned  Iwck  the  undaunted  Macedonian  in  bitterness  of 
heart  from  a  prize  of  which  he  well  knew  the  value.  It  was 
npt  the  natural  strength  only  of  the  hill  countries  of  India,  but 
the  rqoted  faith,  stubborn  allegiance,  and  self-devoted  valour  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Indian  kingdoms,  which  overawed  the 
genius  of  Alexander,  and  struck  a  panic  into  his  followers. 
Whoever  carefully  peruses  the  pages  of  Arrian  and  Quintus 
Curtius,  must  be  led  to  conclude,  that  a  paramount  necessity 
alone  compelled  Alexander  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  troops, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  nominal  triumph  of  having 
marched  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
the  whole  strength  of  Hindoo  superstition,  as  wielded  by  the 
priesthood,  was  powerfully  exerted  against  him,  and  a  spirit  of 
resistance  was  kindled,  of  a  nature  not  to  be  subdued  or  put 
downi — for  it  was  the  resistance  of  a  whole  people.  So  de- 
cided was  this  feeling  as  to  lead  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  to 
devote  their  temples  and  habitations  to  the  flames,  rather  than 
submit  to  a  foreign  yoke,  thus  setting  the  example  which  we 
have  seen  followed  in  our  own  days  at  Moscow,  by  which 
the  would-be  Alexander  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  arrested 
in  his  career.  And  there  is  some  reason  for  presuming,  that 
had  the  Macedonian  led  forward  his  army  into  the  defiles  of 
Malwa,  Kandeish,  and  Guzerat,  he  would  have  furnished  as 
striking  an  example  of  the  instability  of  fortune  in  his  owb 
destruction.  As  it  was,  he  contented  himself  with  assuming 
the  honours  of  divinity,  and  enacting  the  Dyonisiac  orgies. 
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He  had  penetrated  to  the  regions  of  Pandion,  the  fabutom 
king  of  tne  Shanskrit  Puranas ;  and>  possiblj,  in  seeking  to 
invest  himself  with  the  sacred  character  of  an  Avatar,  be 
night  contemplate  re-appearing  under  more  farourable  auspi- 
ces on  this  magnificent  stage  of  conquest,  strengthened  by  the 
prejudices  and  superstitious  reverence  attaching  to  his  divitie 
cognomen.  At  all  events,  he  did  not  perform  an  empty  act  of 
vanity  in  the  Bacchanalian  processions  by  which  he  celebrated 
his  return,  but  closely  copied  the  revered  Dyonisiac  rites  in 
conformity  to  his  assumed  character,  which  was  better  adapted 
to  forward  any  future  views  on  India,  than  the  most  splendid 
victories. 

In  the  Caves  of  Elora,  then,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we 
have  the  memorials  of  that  powerful  monarchy  and  priesthood 
which  turned  back  a  tide  of  conquest  that  had  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  the  western  world.  Thus  far  Alexander  came,  and 
no  further.  At  what  anterior  period  these  caves  were  exe- 
cuted, can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture ;  yet,  amid  all  the 
mythological  enigmas  and  extravagant  fictions  of  the  Maba- 
barat  and  the  Ramayana,  some  leading  features  of  authentic 
history  may  be  distinguished,  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray 
of  lignt  on  their  history.  Thus  much  appears  certain,  that, 
at  a  very  early  period  (supposed  to  be  about  1700  years  B.C.)» 
when  a  sovereign  named  Pandion  reigned  at  Hastinapur,  the 
capital  of  these  regions,  the  established  faith,  which  was  that 
of  Buddhism,  was  overthrown  by  a  violent  and  sanguinary 
revolution,  which  appears  to  have  been  partly  of  a  religions, 
and  partly  of  a  political  character.  In  this  conflict,  the  whole 
peninsula  is  said  to  have  been  inundated  with  blood,  and  Uie 
tribe  of  warriors  (the  Cshatruya  caste)  are  represented  as 
having  been  annihilated.  Vishnu,  the  deity  of  tne  Brahmini* 
cal  idolatry,  under  the  form  of  Ramaswara,  is  feigned  to  have 
gained  this  triumph ;  and,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
finding  no  sacerdotal  race  to  sanction  his  rule,  he  established 
an  order  of  Brahmans,  from  whom  the  Concan  Mahratta  de- 
duces his  descent.  The  substitution  of  the  present  complex 
ecclesiastical  system  for  the  more  ancient  institntions  of  Budd- 
hism, is,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  referred  to  this 
revolution,  when  the  sovereignty  of  India  passed  from  the 
Pandion  dynasty  of  Hastinapur  to  the  race  of  Magadha,  and 
the  votaries  of  Buddha  were  driven  from  the  p^insala  to 
thiie  higher  regions  bordering  on  Caucasus,  or  scattered  east- 
ward and  amonj^  the  Indian  isles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
Chinese  are  believed  by  the  Brahmans,  to  have  had  their  origin 
in  an  emigration  of  the  Cshatroj/a  or  military  caste  of  Uib- 
doo%  who,  abandoning  the  privileges  of  their  tribes^  raiablcrt 
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in  different  bodies  to  the  North-east  of  Bengal,  and  forgetting 
by  degrees  the  rites  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  established 
separate  principalities,  which  were  afterwards  united  in  on^ 
empire*.     Many  circumstances,  Sir  William  Jones  says,  seeiA 
to  prove,  that  the  Chinese  and   Hihdoos  were  originally  thl^ 
same  people,  but  having  been  separated  nearly  4000  years,  the 
former  have  retained  few  traces  of  their  ancient  consanguinity; 
The  date,  of  this  supposed  separation  suflSciently  answers  to 
that  which  is  assigned  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pandu  dynasty^ 
and  seems  to  confirm  the  idea  that  some  great  revolution,  an^ 
terior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Brahman  polity  in  India,  led 
to  an  extensive  dispersion  or  emigration  of  the  Buddhist  tribes; 
Now,  on  examining  the  sculptures  of  these  celebrated  temples^ 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  leading  events  cele<«> 
brated  in  their  poetic  annals  ;  the  overthrow  of  the  enemies  of 
Vishnu,  whose  heads  are  laid  at  the   feet  of  th^ir  conqu^rot, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  polytheistic  mythology,  in  which 
the  mighty  Buddha  is  reduced  to  a  subordinate  deity  in  tft^ 
thronged  Pantheon.    The  traditions   of  the  Hindoos  ascribe 
all  these  excavations  to  the  earliest  period  of  their  history ; 
and  the  most  probable  epoch  which  can  be  fixed  Upon,  ii  imi 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Peninsula  by  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
gadba  dynasty,  supposed  to  be  about  1900  yeai-s  before  til6 
Christian  era.     The  models  of  these  caves,  M.  Langles  thinks, 
were  clearly  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  at  Thebes ;  and  he  ob- 
serves, that  the  conc^^uering  hero  represented  in  his  chariot  <Hi 
the  walls  of  Elora,  is  distinguished  by  the  sam^  benign  phy- 
siognomy that  is  so  remarkable  in  the  Egyptian  hero.    The 
affinity  of  the  Indians  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa,  in  appear- 
ance as  weli^s  ill  religious  rites,  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient 
writers.     Diodorus  Siculus  states,  that  Osiris  was  an  inditn 
by  extraction ;  and   Bacchus    is    stated  by  another  ancient 
writer  cited  by  Plutarch,  to  have  brought  the  worsliip  of  Apis 
and  08ii:i8  from  India  to  Egypt.    The  inii  are  represented  as 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  and  the  Ethiopians  are  'said  to  have 
been  a  cok>ny  from  themt*    The  Elephantine  dynasty  was 
doubtless  <if  Indian  origin.    M.  de  Guignes  contends  that  th^ 
Chuiese  were  originally  a  cqloi^y  iirom  ^gypt0 — ;a  most  rounds 
%hovX  WBjf  of  bringing  them  from  jtpdia,  yet  -eoming'to  mudh 

'•^  Bir  WilHam  Jones  gives  the  following  passiige  frbm  the  InnKiitxal 
«F  Menu.  *  Many  iannlies  of  the  military  class,  having  |^radu&lhr 
•  tAai^foned  the  ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  the  compamr^  df  Brim^ 
<  ttiansy  lived  fai  a  state  of  degradation,  as  the  PahlavaSy  f  n6  CbiiHls, 
te.* — 33ir  W.  Jones's  Works.  5tO.  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

t  Bei  Bryanf  s  Mythology,  vdl.  tv.  pp.  ^69,  "STS,  ^L 
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the  same  thing.  But  we  must  no  longer  pursue  this  seductire 
subject.  The  temples  of  Elora  and  those  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
have  at  all  events  much  in  common,  in  their  mystic  character, 
their  mythology,  and  their  workmanship;  and  in  both  countrieay 
these  elaborate  and  wonderful  works  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
ascendancy  of  a  powerful  hierocrasy  or  sacred  class,  the  maf^ 
and  freemasons  of  the  country,  who,  uniting  in  themselves  t& 
privileges  of  an  hereditary  nobility  and  a  religious  order,  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  the  millions  of  India,  a  degrading 
yoke  which  has  been  the  curse  of  the  country  to  the  present 
hour.  The  institution  of  castes,  which  has  placed  an  insuper^ 
able  barrier  between  a  proud,  self-sufficient,  artful,  and  cruel 
priesthood,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  has  con* 
demned  the  people  to  perpetual  ignorance  aud  slavery,  extin« 
guishing  all  love  of  country,  all  social  virtue,  and  leaving  the 
country  the  defenceless  prey  of  every  invader. 

We  are  glad  to  find  even  Captain  Seely  bearing  testimony 
to  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  modern  Brahmans.    -'The 

*  primitive  Brahmans,*  he  says,  '  were  philosophers  and  sages, 
'  while  their  successors  have,  to  confirm  and  enslave  the  minds 
'  of  the  people,  rendered  a  beautiful  system  of  mythology  and 
'  science  vicious  and  stupid.*  (p.  292.)  '  Whatever  enthusiasts 
'  may  say  to  the  contrary,  this  symbol  (the  symbol  found  in  all 
'  the  Hindoo  temples)  is  grossly  indecent  and  abhorrent '  to 
<  every  moral  feeling,  let  the  subject  be  glossed  over  as  it  may.* 
(p.  292.)  '  It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that  a  degenerate, 
'oesotted,  and  fanatical  priesthood  have,  to  answer  weir  own 
'  ends,  defiled  and  disgraced  the  original  ethics  of  a  pure  and 

*  moral  people.'  (p.  296.)  '  Human  sacrifices  were  formerly 
'  offered  to  this  Hecate  (Maha  Cali).  Bengal  was  the  ^reat 
'  seat  of  her  superstition.  In  the  Calica  Purana  it  is  enjoin- 
'  ed :  '^  Let  the  victim  offered  to  Devi,  if  a  buffalo,  be  five 

*  years  old,  if  human,  twenty-five.^^  '  (p.  808.)  '  There  is  no- 
'  thing  too  depraved  or  lascivious  for  the  Hindoo  mind  to  con- 
'  template.'  (p.  281.)     Once  more. 

*  Where  is  now  the  whole  mechanism  of  Elora's  splendour— 4be 
mysiic  dance,  the  beautiful  priestesses,  the  innumerable  midnight 
lamp^,  the  cfaorusses  of  hunoreds  of  devoted  victims,  the  responses 
of  music,  the  shouts  of  fanatical  fakeers,  the  solemn  supplications.of 
the  graceful-looking  Brahman  of  the  <'  olden  dav/'  clothed  in  long 
white  vestments  ?  AU  are  fled,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  revolutions 
of  time  by  a  degenerate^  stupid^  and  oppressed  race,  whose  very  pre- 
sence in  the  bans  of  then:  noble  sires  is  a  disgrace.  Great  has  beea 
and  great  is  the  revolution  going  on  among  the  millions  of  Hindoos  ^ 
but,  if  we  consider  the  very  vicious  system  of  their  native  govern- 
ments, five 'times  invaded  and  thrice  subjugated^  the  only  surprise  is^ 
that  the  moral  fabric  has  not  been  more  deteriorated.'  p.  275. 
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Yett  ttnmge  to  say,  like  the  Abb6  Duboia,  wbo  attributes 
to  tbe  Hindoos  every  vice  that  can  disgrace  human  nature,  and 
whose  description  of  the  people  of  India,  in  his  first  work, 
certainly  exhibits  them  in  a  darker  light  than  any  other  writer 
has  placed  them  in, — Captain  Seely,  after  this  revolting  and 
honest  picture  of  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  angry 
at  having  them  spoken  of  with  disrespect  by  any  one  but  him- 
self. 

*  I  love  the  Mindoos/  he  tells  us,  *  and  do  not  like  to  see  them 
calumniated  by  men  sometimes  more  ignorant  than  themselves,  and 
not  always  more  virtuous.  Weak,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced  men, 
half  fanatic  and  half  mad,  think  proper  to  vilify  and  traduce  an 
affectionate^  intelligent,  and  loyal  people,  because  they  will  not 
abandon  the  gods  of  their  forefathers,  and  take  up  a  creed  at  the 
mere  fiat  of  a  foreigner,  and  learn  doctrines  about  which  in  fact  some 
of  our  most  learned  and  pious  men  have  differed  in  opinion.'  p.  319. 

What  persons  are  here  alluded  to  as  half  fanatic  and  half 
mad,  we  can  only  conjecture  :  they  must  evidently  be  persons 
that  Captain  Seely  thinks  it  no  sin  to  vilify  and  traduce.  And 
yet,  if  to  vilify  the  Hindoos  be  a  sin,  he  will  find  it  hard  to 
shift  the  charge  from  himself.  Unless,  therefore,  it  be  the 
result  of  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  liberalit/  in  him,  to 
make  the  same  representations  that  proceed  from  weakness, 
ignorance,  and  prejudice  in  others,  he  must  bear  his  share  of 
the  reproach.  But  does  our  Author  imagine  it  to  be  no  crime, 
to  vilify  men  far  wiser  and  holier  than  himself,  because  they 
love  the  Hindoos  so  well  as  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  attempt 
to  enlighten  and  save  them?  It  is  true,  those  men  differ  from 
Captain  Seely  in  deeming  idolatry  an  infinite  abomination, 
and  in  thinking  that  ^  a  vicious  and  stupid,'  a  lascivious  and 
bloody  system  can  neither  be  acceptable  to  God  nor  good  for 
society.  Our  Author  actually  defends  idolatry  as  sanctioned^ 
or  at  least  not  censured  by  Scripture,  and  as  a  means  of  glori- 
fying God !  (p.  316.)  and  is  indignant  at  the  hue  and  cry 
raised  at  such  '  homage,'  by  '  cant  and  hypocrisy,  against  the 
'  poor  idolater,  the  poor  benighted  heathen  !'  But  as  we  do 
not  vituperate  him  for  holding  these  opinions,  deplorably  mis- 
taken and  pernicious  as  they  are,  we  submit  whether  it  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  claims  to  superior  light  and  liberality,  to 
vituperate  those  who  read  their  Bible  somewhat  differently, 
and  who  even  imagine  that  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos  is 
not  more  hopeless  an  undertaking,  than  was  the  conversion  of 
tbe  Saxons  or  the  Romans  of  former  days.  Of  all  cants,  the 
cant  of  a  pharisaical  infidelity  is  the  worst.  Should  Captain 
Sedy's  work  reach  a  second  edition,  which  we  sincerely  wish. 
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we  entreat  him  for  his  own  sake  to  weed  his  volume  of  these 
Ignorant  and  calumnioas  remarks,  and  to  adhere  to  his  inteotion 
of  not  entering  into  theological  discussion.  He  does  not  un« 
derstand  the  subject,  or  he  would  see  the  impiety  of  raising 
objections  against  the  performance  of  the  most  positife  com- 
mand of  tbe  Author  of  our  Faith,  the  last  he  gave  on  eaJth, 
and  that  by  means  precisely  similar  to  those  whereby  our  foie- 
fathers  in  tlii^  land. were  rescued  from  the  same  darkneseand 
degradation  that  now  cover  the  millions  of  India.  To  profe^ 
and  call  ourselves  followers  of  Christ  and  not  to  keep  his 
commandments,  Captain  Seely  must  admit,  is  rank  hypocrisy, 
if  any  thing  deserves  that  name.  As  he  would  ghriu.  there* 
fore,  from  such  an  imputation  above  all  others,  we  earnestly 
recommend  him  to  direct  his  attention,  in  the  evening  of  his 
days,  to  the  study  of  that  volume  from  which  he  may.  Iwm 
more  of  the  will  of  Christ  and  derive  the  only  consolatioD 
which  will  serve  him  when  heart  and  flesh  fail.     '  One  word 

*  more,'  as  our  Author  says.  '  Where  is  the  distinction  be- 
'  tween  tbe  Brahman  of  Elora  worshipping  the  representadve 
'  form  of  God  in  stone,  and  the  Catholic  worshipping  the  saint 

*  on  canvas  ?  None,*  adds  our  Author,  '  that  I  can  perceive.* 
We  are  happy  on  this  point  pretty  nearly  to  agree  with  him. 
There  is  liitle — often  no  essential  difference,  except  that  the 
firahman's  god  is  a  fouler,  baser,  bloodier  idol,  but,  "  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.'* 
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Remtnatton,  under  the  Tador  Princes.  By  Maria  Haolu  Mmo* 
Price  7s.  1825. 

0.  Gredan  Stories.    By  Maria  Hadk.  18mob  Price  Ss.  IBU. 

7.  Ckronoion  of  the  Kings  of  En^and,  m  easy  Bbpm^  for  Teoog 
People.  By  tbe  lau  Rev*  Edaiund  Butcher^  of  Sidmovth.  Wkmo. 
Price  Ss.  London.  18S& 

IF  we  Irare  not  matiy  juvenile  readers,  we  mav  pfeaottt  ippoa 
attracting  the  attention  of  parents,  and  all  who  are  con* 
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oeraed  in  the  education  of  youth,  by  the  fist  of  works  prefixed 
to  this  article.  It  has  often  excited  serious  compunction  witb- 
in  us,  to  find  ourselves  so  much  like  Lord  Eldon  in  point  of 
our  delay  in  giving  judgements  in  that  interesting  class  of 
causes — books  for  young  people.  We  own  that  we  are  deeply 
in  arrears,  and  the  attractive  pile  of  duodecimos  of  this  de« 
scription  now  before  us,  it  would  require  the  long  vacation  to 
peruse  and  decide  on.  At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
partiality,  we  have  selected  these  few  for  a  hearing*  ^ 

We  are  rejoiced  once  more  to  meet  with  our  valued  friend^ 
the  Parent's  Assistant.  There  was  a  lady  named  Maria 
Edp;eworth,  who  published,  a  few  years  ago,  a  volume  of  (so 
called)  Comic  Dramas,  and  three  dull  volumes  entitled  Haf^ 
rington  and  Ormond.  The  public  imagined  at  first,  that  tfiey 
proceeded  from  the  Author  of  Castle  Rackrent  and  the  Mo* 
dem  Oriselda ;  but  the  perusal  so  fiir  undeceived  them,  that 
those  books  were  soon  ny  general  consent  forgotten,  and  it 
seemed  that  Miss  Edgeworth  was  no  more.  Her  re-appear* 
ance,  therefore,  in  the  present  volumes,  will  be  hailed  as  a 
species  of  literary  resurrection.  Here  she  is  quite  herself 
i^in,  and  the  three  sets  of  domestic  histories  which  are  now 

Sven  to  the  public,  complete  a  series  of  works  which,  as 
ustrations  of  some  important  principles  of  practical  educa- 
tion, are  invaluable. 

'  Harry  and  Lucy'  was  begun  by  Mr.  Edgeworth  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago,  for  the  use  of  his  own.  family,  and  '  was  pub- 
'  lished  at  a  time,'  remarks  his  Daughter, '  when  no  one  of  any 
'  literary  character,  excepting  Dr.  Watts  and  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
'  had  ever  condescended  to  write  for  children.' 

<  That  little  book  was,  I  believe,  the  very  first  attemj[>t  to  give  any 
correct  elementary  knowledge  of  taste  for  science  m  a  narrative 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  calculated  to  amuse 
and  interest  as  well  as  to  instruct.* 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  to  the  living 
claims  of  one  who  has  been  a  still  greater  Favourite  with  the 

{mblic,  to  point  out  the  lasting  obligations  which  they  have 
aid  society  under  by  contributing  to  set  the  fashion  of  writing 
for  children.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  pre- 
sent day  and  fifty  years  ago,  is  most  striking.  A  lonjr  list 
might  now  be  furnished  of  those  who  have  done  themselves 
the  highest  credit  by  similar  publications,  among  whom,  the 
Taylor  family^  Mrs.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  Marcet,  and  Mi«.  Hadk 
claim  the  most  honourable  mention.  Were  we  reviemng  a 
work  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  for  the  first  time*  it  would  b^  our 
duty  to  advert  to  that  systematic  exclusion  of  all  religioas 
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sievef  further  than  to  a  bathing-bouse.    Then  Sir  Rupert  and  thdr 
father  began  to  talk  of  public  ^airs  ;  no  chance  of  shipwreclu  1    Ud- 
expectedly  Sir  Rupert  turned  to  Harry,  and  in  his  mild  manner,  saidt 
***  I  am  sure  you  must  wish  us  away/' 
« ««  No,  Sir/ 1  do  not,*'  said  Harrjr. 
.  *  **  Indeed  !'*  said  Sir  Rupert,  smiling. 

*  **  I  did  when  I  first  heard  the  sound  of  your  carriage,"  said  Har- 
ry, **  but  not  since  1  have  seen  you." 

*  **  And  I  kQow  why  you  wished  us  away,  wheii  you  heard  the 
sound  of  our  wheels,''  said  SiV  Rupert.  **  I  heard  something  of  a 
little  bridge,  which  your  mother  was  going  out  to  see,  just  as  we  came 
in.  Why  should  not  we  all  go  to  look  at  it  ?  Pray  taike  us  with  yoa: 
1  am  interested  about  it  for  our  own  sake,  you  know.  If  il  ahoold 
stand  through  the  winter,  as  I  hope  it  will,  next  summer,  when  «• 
come  to  thb  cottage  for  sea-bathing.  Lady  Digby  and  I  may  profit  by 
the  mother's  bridge  ;  you  see  I  know  its  name  already."  • 

*  Lady  Digby  rose  immediately  to  second  Sir  Kupert*s  propoaal* 
While  Lucy  went  for  her  mother's  bonnet  and  shawl,  Harry  ran  on 
before,  to  set  up  a  red  flag,  which  she  had  made  for  him,  in  its  dat- 
tined  place,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bridge.    Knowin^^  what  her 
Brother  was  going  to  do,  and  anxious  that  he  should  have  time  to  ae- 
complish  his  purpose,  she  rejoiced  at  every  little  delay  that  occurred 
on  their  walk,    ohe  was  glad  when  her  mother  stood  still  to  lode  at 
the  flapping  flight  of  a  startled  sea-bird :  glad  when  Lady  Dif  hj  stop* 
ped  to  admire  the  growth  of  her  favourite  myrtle ;  glad  when  Sir  Rapert 
slackened  his  pace  to  tell  the  history  of  a  weeping  birch  tree^  which 
he  had  plantea  when  he  was  a  boy.    But  by  the  time  this  was  ended» 
she  began  to  think  Harry  must  be  ready  for  them,  and  srew  impatient 
to  get  on  to  that  turn  in  the  walk,  where  she  expected  Uie  first  s^it 
of  the  flag  of  triumph  ;  but  no  red  banner  streaming  to  the  wind  ap» 
peared.     She  saw  several  men  standing  near  the  bridge,  and  she  tm  . 
on  to  see  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  delayed  the  hoisting  of  tbo 
flag.    When  she  came  nearer  to  the  spot,  she  saw  that  the  people 
had  gathered  round  the  ass-cart    The  ass  had  taken  an  obstinate  filf 
to  which  report  said  that  he  was  subject,  and  no  power  could  now  gat 
him  over  the  bridge,  though  he  had  crossed  it  once  with  hia  emn^ 
cart.    His  leader,  a  good-natured  boy,  who  was  very  fimd  oflwny 
prayed  that  he  might  not  be  beaten,  and  undertook  to  get  him  on  by 
fair  means  in  time ;  but  the  ploughman  had  become  angry,  it  bcnng 
now  near  his  dinner-time,  and  had  begun  to  belabour  the  animal  witli 
his  oaken  stick.     Harry  stopped  his  fury,  and  declared  that  he  would 
rather  the  cart  never  went  over  his  bridge,  than  that  the  ass  shottld 
be  so  ill  used.    The  ass  stood  trembling  all  over,  the  boy  patting  hinif 
and  cheering  him,  and  engaging  for  him ;  and  the  ploughman,  restinf 
upon  his  stick,  sulkily  muttering  that  while  the  world  stood,  he  woold 
never  get  the  obstinate  beast  over  again  without  a  good  cudgel.    Il 
was  just  at  this  time  that  Lucy  came  up,  and  Harry  put  into  her  handa 
the  flag  of  triumph,  telling  her  that  tney  had  been  obliged  to  take  it 
down,  because  they  thought  it  frightened  the  ass.    A\\  manner  of 
coaxing  words  and  ways  were  tried  on  donkey  by  his  little  owner  end 
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Harry  alternately  and  in  conjunction,  but  all  in  vain.  His  fore*]eg, 
indeed,  he  advanced,  but  further  he  would  not  be  moved.  By  this 
rimet  Sir  Rupert  and  Lady  Digby,  and  Harry's  father  and  mother  had 
arrived^  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  what  was  going  on,  or  rather  what 
was  not  gQing  on,  they  commended  Harry's  forbearance  and  patience^ 
and  were  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  not,  as  the  ploughman  pro- 
nounced, sheer  obstinacy  in  the  ass,  but  that  he  might  nave  some  good 
and  sufficient  reason,  or  instinct,  for  his  refusal.  Harry's  father, 
standing  on  the  bank,  where  he  had  a  view  of  the  arch  of  the  bridge, 
observed  the  cracks  which  at  first  startled  Harry,  and  which  ndw  were 
more  alarming ;  for,  as  even  Lucy  could  not  help  acknowledging  to 
herself,  they  had  opened  wider.  In  one  place,  about  two  feet  from 
the  key-stone,  iust  at  the  turn  of  the  arch,  there  was  a  crack  half  ati 
inch  open,  and  zigzagging  through  all  the  mason  work,  the  mortar 
giving  way,  and  the  stones  separated. 

*  •*  This  is  a  bad  job,  my  dear  Harry,"  said  his  father. 

. '  <*  It  is,  father,"  said  Harry.  '<  I  am  glad  they  did  not  force  the 
ass  over." 

"<  I  am  glad  you  stopped  them,  my  dear,"  said  his  mother.    ' 

*  Sir  Rupert  Digby,  now  coming  up,  told  Lucy,  that  he  had  seen  an 
elephant  in  India  refuse  ^o  go  over  a  bridge  after  he  had  once  put  bis 
foot  upon  it,  knowing  by  his  half-reasoning  instinct,  that  it  was  not 
tt^ng  enough  to  bear  his  weight.  '<  The  masters,  and  the  engineers, 
and  architects  may  be  mistaken  in  their  calculations,  but  he  never  is^" 

*  Harry  asked  his  father,  what  he  thought  could  be  done  to  streng- 
then his  bridge,  since  it  seemed  not  strong  enough  even  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  ass  cart. 

*  **  Mamma,"  said  Lucy,  "  even  if  Harry's  bridge  will  not  do  for 
carta  or  horses,  it  will  do  perfectly  well  for .  foot-passengers,  for  you 
and  me,  mamma,  do  not  you  think  so  ?  Since  it  bore  the  weight  of 
the  ass  cart  once,  it  would  bear  mine,  I  am  sure.— I  should  not  be 
afraid — much — to  try.    I  will  go  over  it,  shall  I,  Harry  ?" 

*  •*  No,  no,"  said  Harry,  catching  hold  of  her,  •<  pray  do  not." 

'  **  No,  I  desire  you  will  not,  my  dear  Lucy,"  said  her  fkther, 
**  tin  it  has  been  determined  whether  it  is  safe  or  not." 

*  **  And  how  shall  we  do  that,  father  ?"  said  Harry,  anxiously. 
<  *•  You  shall  see,  Harry." 

*  His  father  ordered  that  the  ass  should  be  released,  and  that  the 
cut  should  he  filled  with  stones.  Then  he  desired  two  of  the  men 
who  wefe  standing  by  to  roll  this  loaded  cart  by  the  shafb,  as  they 
would  a  wheelbarrow,  up  on  the  bridge,  and  to  empty  it  on  a  spot 
which  he  pointed  out  to  them.  This  they  could  do  without  going 
bcgrood  the  sound  part. 

f**  Qh  papa  i"  cried  Lucy,  *^  it  will  all  come  down — what  a  pity  1" 
• ««  We  must  try  the  bridge  fairly,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  «•  by 

pan^g  as  much  weight  on  the  weakest  part  as  it  is  ever  likely  to 

nve  to  bear.    If  it  stands  this,  you  may  safely  go  over  it  afterwards. 

[fit  fk^  Harry  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 

ao  human  creature  will  be  hurt  or  endangered.'-' 
« <*  Thank  you,  father,"  Harry  would  have  saidp  but  the  thundering 

G2 
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noise  of  the  emptying  of  the  stones  forbade.  All  his  soul  was  ia  hh 
eyes,  and  fixed  upon  the  crack.  It  opened  more  and  more,  and  a 
new  cracic  appeared ;  the  sides  of  the  arch  having  been  pressed  in* 
wards*  bv  the  great  weight  placed  upon  the  haunches,  forced  the 
crown  of  the  arch  upwards ;  and  though  the  key-stone,  with  one  or 
two  stones  on  each  side  of  it,  were  (was)  held  together  by  the  mor- 
tar, yet  the  weight  of  earth  on  the  sides,  had  pushed  moat  of  die 
others  out  of  their  places,  and  the  whole  bridge  hung  in  a  perHoas 
state. 

'  **  Oh,  poor  Harry's  second  bridge !''  cried  Lucy.  "  Oh,  mother ! 
are  not  you  sorry  for  him  ?'' 

<  «  Very  sorry,  indeed,  Lucy  !  especially  as  he  bears  it  so  wd],** 
said  his  mother,  looking  at  him,  as  he  stood  collected  in  himself  and 
resigned. 

*  "  Thank  God,  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  it,"  said  he. 

'  **  The  other  side  is  safe  still,''  said  Lucy ;  **  there  is  a  pathway 
there  broad  enough ;  could  not  that  do,  and  could  not  this  be  re- 
paired ?" 

*  *'  No,"  said  her  father ;  «  it  will  be  better  to  make  a  new  one, 
or  to  have  none  at  all.  At  all  events,  this  bridge  must  not  be  left 
in  this  condition.  It  might  tempt  people  to  go  over  it,  and  they  might 
meet  with  some  accident.'' 

<  «'  Oh,  father!  let  it  be  taken  down,"  cried  Harry ;  <<  I  wQI  help 
to  pull  it  down  myself." 

*  **  That  would  be  too  hard  upon  you,  Harry ;  it  shall  be  taken 
down  for  you,''  said  his  father. 

*  He  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  work  commenced.  Lucy 
turned  away,  unable  to  stand  the  sight  of  the  total  demolition  of 
Harry's  bridge.  Her  sympathy  comforted  him,  and  he  looked  grate- 
fully towards  her. 

*  **  What  1  think  most  of,  father,"  said  he,  **  is  all  die  expense 
you  have  been  at  for  me,  for  nothing,  all  wasted !" 

*  ^'  I  do  not  consider  it  as  wasted,  Harry,"  said  his  father ;  '<  for  it 
has  amused  and  employed  you,  and  has  taught  you  something,  I 
hope." '    VoK  in.  pp.  120—131. 

Poor  Harry  at  length,  on  consulting  the  Encyclopedia,  finds, 
that  *  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  arch  quite  correct,*  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  cjrcloids,  hyperbolas,  intrados, 
eztrados,  and  curves  of  equilibration,  as  well  as  the  algebraic 
signs  by  which  geometrical  problems  are  worked.  On  this 
discovery,  he  gives  up  his  arch,  and  resolves  to  learn  mathe- 
matics. 

*  **  You  have  come  exactly"  (said  his  father)  **  to  the  convictioB 
to  which  I  knew  your  two  experiments  and  your  good  sense  would 
bring  you ;  that  mathemadcs  are  so  necessary,  not  only  to  bridge* 
huildinff,  but  to  almost  all  the  useful  arts  as  well  as  sciences,  that  yoa 
can  m&e  but  litde  progress  without  that  knowledge."  ' 

We  ahall  give  one  more  extract  of  a  different  kind,  and 
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tbea»  we  imagine^  we  may  safely  leave  our  readers  to  form 
thehr  own  dpinion  of  the  success  with  which  the  Author  has 
contrived  in  these  volumes  to  bring  a  fund  of  useful  and  even 
philosophical  information  into  a  popular  and  pleasing  form. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  their  journey,  Harry  and  Lucy 
looked  out  anxiously  at  every  house  they  saw ;  and  many  times  they 
hoped  that  cottages  which  at  a  distance  peeping  between  trees  looked 
charming,  would  be  theirs,  till,  on  a  nearer  view,  they  were  as  often 
contented  to  let  them  pass.  One  with  a  honeysuckle  porch,  and  ano« 
ther  with  a  trellis,  ana  another  with  a  pomegranate  in  full  flower. 
Lucy,  however,  looked  back  with  regret,  fearing  that  theirs  could 
never  be  so  pretty.  Theirs  was  to  be  on  the  sea-shore,  but  as  yet 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  near  the  sea.  Presently  they  turned  into  a 
lane,  which  led  down  a  steep  hill,  with  hedges  so  high  on  each  side, 
that  nothing  could  be  seen,  but  the  narrow  road  before  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  lane,  to  the  right,  there  was  a  gate,^  and  a  road  lead- 
ing through  a  wood.  Harry's  father  stopped  the  carriage,  and  asked 
an  old  woman  .who  came  to  the  gate»  ^*  Is  this  the  road  to  Rupert's 
Cottage  ?'» 

*  '«  Yes,  sir.»» 

*  "  1  am  glad  of  it,''  thought  Harry ;  *'  we  are  sure  of  a  wood ; 
that  is  one  good  thing. " 

*  The  gate  opened,  and  they  drove  in. 

*  <«  Now  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,"  said  Lucy.  Ru- 
pert's cottage  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  covered  with  trees,  which 
sheltered  it  at  the  back.  In  front  was  a  very  small  green  lawn  sur* 
rounded  with  evergreens.  The  cdttage  had  a  hcneysuckle  porch,  and 
a  bow-window,  and  a  trellis.  The  outside  was  all  that  Lucy  desired: 
and  within — within  it  was  an  odd  kind  of  house,  with  one  long  mat- 
ted passage,  and  steps  up  here  and  down  there,  and  rooms  that  had 
been  enlarged,  with  jutting  windows,  and  niches,  and  nooks,  in 
curious  ways ;  and  Lucy  liked  it  all  the  better  for  not  being  a  regtdar 
house.  The  rooms  in  which  she  and  Harry  were  to  sleep,  if  rooms 
they  could  be  called,  were  '*  very,  very  small,"  as  even  Lucy  obser- 
ved;  there  was  but  just  space  for  a  little  bed,  and  a  little  table,  and 
a  little  chair,  and  for  a  little  person  to  turn  about  in.  No  chest  of 
drawers  or  any  such  luxury,  only  a  press  in  the  corner  cut  in  the 
wall.  But  the  more  difficulties,  the  more  inconveniences,  the  better ; 
there  would  be  more  work  for  ingenuity,  in  contriving  how  to  settle 
themselves  and  their  goods.  Lucy  wanted  to  have  the  trunks  brought 
in,  and  to  eo  to  the  unpacking  and  arranging  directly ;  but  Harry 
had  other  thoughts  in  his  heaa. 

<  «(  Lucy,"  said  he,  <*  I  am  disappointed  in  one  thing,  and  a  great 
thing." 

*  **  What,  my  dear  Harry  ?"  said  Lucy,  opening  her  eyes  wide* 

«  <<  The  sea,"  said  Harry,  looking  out  of  the  window ;  •'  no  view 
of  the  sea  any  where*  I  thought  the  cottage  was  to  be  on  the  sea« 
shore."  ' 

*  And  so  it  was,  but  the  sea  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  wia- 
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noise  of  the  emptying  of  the  stones  forbade.  All  his  soul  was  m  hih 
eyes,  and  fixed  upon  the  crack.  It  opened  more  and  more,  and  a 
new  crack  appeared ;  the  sides  of  the  arch  having  been  pressed  in* 
wards,  bv  the  great  weight  placed  upon  the  haunches,  forced  the 
crown  of  the  arch  upwards ;  and  though  the  key-8tone»  with  one  or 
.two  stones  on  each  side  of  it,  were  (was)  held  together  by  the  mor- 
tar, yet  the  weight  of  earth  on  the  sides,  had  pushed  moat  of  the 
others  out  of  their  places,  and  the  whole  bridge  hung  in  a  perHogs 
state. 

'  **  Oh,  poor  Harry's  second  bridge !"  cried  Lucy.  "  Oh,  mother  \ 
are  not  you  sorry  for  him  ?" 

<  «  Very  sorry,  indeed,  Lucy !  especially  as  he  bears  it  so  wd],** 
said  his  mother,  looking  at  him,  as  he  stood  collected  in  himadf  and 
resigned. 

'  '*  Thank  God,  nobody  has  been  hurt  by  it,''  said  he. 

'  ^*  The  otlier  side  is  safe  still,"  said  Lucy ;  **  there  is  a  pathway 
there  broad  enough ;  could  not  that  do,  and  could  not  this  be  re- 
paired ?'* 

*  **  No,''  said  her  father ;  «  it  will  be  better  to  make  a  new  one, 
or  to  have  none  at  all.  At  all  events,  this  bridge  must  not  be  left 
in  this  condition.  It  might  tempt  people  to  go  over  it,  and  they  might 
meet  with  some  accident." 

<  «'  Oh,  father  1  let  it  be  taken  down,"  cried  Harry ;  **  I  wQI  help 
to  pull  it  down  myself." 

*  <<  That  would  be  too  hard  upon  you,  Harry ;  it  shall  be  taken 
down  for  you,''  said  his  father. 

*  He  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  the  work  commenced.  Lucy 
turned  away,  unable  to  stand  the  sight  of  the  total  demolition  of 
Harry's  bridge.  Her  sympathy  comforted  him,  and  he  looked  grate- 
fully towards  her. 

«  •'  What  1  think  most  of,  father,"  said  he,  **  is  all  die  expense 
you  have  been  at  for  me,  for  nothing,  all  wasted !" 

<  *'  Ido  not  consider  it  as  wasted,  Harry,"  said  his  father ;  **  for  it 
lias  amused  and  employed  you,  and  has  taught  you  something,  I 
hope." '    VoK  in.  pp.  120—131. 

Poor  Harry  at  length,  on  consnlting  the  Encyclopedia,  finds, 
that  '  to  make  the  pressure  on  the  arch  quite  correct,*  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  understand  cycloids,  hyperbolas,  intrados, 
eztrados,  and  curves  of  equilibration,  as  well  as  the  algebraic 
signs  by  which  geometrical  problems  are  worked.  On  this 
discovery,  he  gives  up  his  arch,  and  resolves  to  learn  mathe- 
matics. 

<  «  You  have  come  exactly"  (said  his  father)  '<  to  the  convictioB 
to  which  I  knew  your  two  experiments  and  your  good  sense  would 
bring  you ;  that  mathematics  are  so  necessary,  not  only  to  bridge* 
huildine,  but  to  almost  all  the  useful  arts  as  well  as  sciences,  that  yon 
can  m&e  but  little  progress  without  that  knowledge."  ' 

We  shall  give  one  more  extract  of  a  diffsrent  kind,  and 
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then,  we  imagine^  we  may  safely  leave  our  readers  to  form 
thehr  own  Opinion  of  the  success  with  which  the  Author  has 
contriTed  in  these  volumes  to  bring  a  fund  of  useful  and  even 
philosophical  information  into  a  popular  and  pleasing  form. 

*  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  their  journey,  Harry  and  Lucy 
looked  out  anxiously  at  every  house  they  saw ;  and  many  times  they 
hoped  that  cottages  which  at  a  distance  peeping  between  trees  looked 
charming,  would  be  theirs,  till,  on  a  nearer  view,  they  were  as  often 
contented  to  let  them  pass.  One  with  a  honeysuckle  porch,  and  ano« 
ther  with  a  trellis,  ana  another  with  a  pomegranate  in  full  flower. 
Lucy,  however,  looked  back  with  regret,  fearing  that  theirs  could 
never  be  bo  pretty.  Theirs  was  to  be  on  the  sea-shore,  but  as  yet 
they  did  not  seem  to  be  near  the  sea.  Presently  they  turned  into  a 
lane,  which  led  down  a  steep  hill,  with  hedges  so  high  on  each  side, 
that  nothing  could  be  seen,  out  the  narrow  road  before  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  lane,  to  the  right,  there  was  a  gate,*  and  a  road  lead- 
ing through  a  wood.  Harry's  father  stopped  the  carriage,  and  asked 
an  old  woman  .who  came  to  the  gate,  '*  Is  this  the  road  to  Rupert's 
Cottage  ?'* 

«  '«  Yes,  sir.*» 

*  "  1  am  glad  of  it,"  thought  Harry ;  **  we  are  sure  of  a  wood ; 
that  is  one  good  thing." 

*  The  gate  opened,  and  they  drove  in. 

'  <'  Now  we  shall  see  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,'*  said  Lucy.  Ru« 
pert's  cottage  was  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill  covered  with  trees,  which 
sheltered  it  at  the  back.  In  front  was  a  very  small  green  lawn  sur- 
rounded with  evergreens.  The  cdttage  had  a  honeysuckle  porch,  and 
a  bow-window,  and  a  trellis.  The  outside  was  all  that  Lucy  desired : 
and  within — within  it  was  an  odd  kind  of  house,  with  one  long  mat- 
ted passage,  and  steps  up  here  and  down  there,  and  rooms  that  had 
been  enlarged,  with  jutting  windows,  and  niches,  and  nooks,  in 
curious  ways ;  and  Lucy  liked  it  all  the  better  for  not  being  a  regular 
house.  The  rooms  in  which  she  and  Harry  were  to  sleep,  if  rooms 
they  could  be  called,  were  '*  very,  very  small,"  as  even  Lucy  obser- 
ved;  there  was  but  just  space  for  a  little  bed,  and  a  little  table,  and 
a  little  chair,  and  for  a  little  person  to  turn  about  in.  No  chest  of 
drawers  or  any  such  luxury,  only  a  press  in  the  corner  cut  in  the 
wall.  But  the  more  difficulties,  the  more  inconveniences,  the  better ; 
there  would  be  more  work  for  ingenuity,  in  contriving  how  to  settle 
themselves  and  their  goods.  Lucy  wanted  to  have  the  trunks  brought 
In,  and  to  so  to  the  unpacking  and  arranging  directly ;  but  Harry 
had  other  thoughts  in  his  head. 

'  "  Lucy,"  said  he,  *'  I  am  disappointed  in  one  thing,  and  a  great 
thing." 

*  *'  What,  my  dear  Harry  ?"  said  Lucy,  opening  her  eyes  wide. 

'  **  The  sea,"  said  Harry,  looking  out  of  the  wmdow ;  *'  no  view 
of  the  sea  any  where.  I  thought  the  cottage  was  to  be  on  the  sea- 
shore." 

'  And  so  it  was,  but  the  sea  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  the  wia- 
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dowtf  of  the  house  by  a  sand  bank,  which  had  been  thrown  up  bg^  tbe 
tide,  and  wliich  was  now  covered  by  a  plantation  of  evergreeni* 
Harry  persuaded  Lucy  to  put  off  unpaclcing  their  trunk  till  morning, 
and  to  go  out  with  him  in  searph  of  the  sea.  He  led  the  way,  ami 
as  they  went  round  the  little  lawn,  she,  delighted  with  the  new  ptece, 
and  with  every  new  Bower  and  shrub,  would  have  often  stopped  to 
admire.  **  Oh,  Harry  !  look  at  this  myrtle,  taller  than  I  ami  Ohf 
Harry,  this  myrtle,  taller  than  Mamma  1'^ 

'  Harry  looked  back,  but  ran  on  to  find  his  way  to  the  8ea«4ihore. 

'  <*  This  is  the  way,  this  is  the  way  I'*  he  shouted  joyously  to  Lucy, 
bidding  her,  •<  Follow  1  follow  I  follow  !" 

*  But  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  was  silent,  struck  by  the  first 
afeht  of  the  ocean.  Lucy  followed,  and  tuminj^  abruptly  tbe  comer 
of  the  rock  which  had  hid  the  view  from  her,  exclaimed,  *'  The 
seal  the  sea!*' 

'<  She  stood  for  some  moments  in  silence  beside  her  brother,  look- 
ing at  the  vast  extent  of  water,  far  as  her  sight  could  reach,  bounded 
only  by  the  sky.  They  were  now  standing  on  the  sands  of  the  shore. 
It' was  a  still  evening,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  the  sun  setting,  and  there 
was  a  long  bright  light  upon  the  water ;  while  the  green  and  white 
waves,  curling^ently  over  each  other,  moved  on  continually. 

*  **  How  beautiful  it  is!"  exclaimed  Lucy ;  '^  How  grand  !  Harry,, 
is  it  not  more  beautiful  and  grander  than  you  expected  ?  is  not  lit 
Harry  V' 

*  •*  Infinitely,"  said  Harry;  <<but  hush!  I  want  to  look,  and  to 
Ibten  to  it.*' 

*  Lucy  stood  beside  her  brother  a  little  while  longer,  and  then  raQ 
back  to  the  house  to  call  her  mother  to  look  at  it,  before  the  sun 
should  be  quite  set.  Her  mother  came,  and  they  found  Harry  still 
on  the  same  spot  fixed  iti  admiration.  His  mother  seemed  to  know 
what  he  felt  and  thought,  and  to  sympathise  with  him  just  as  he 
wished.  At  first  in  silence,  then  expressing  for  him  in  words,  that 
for  which  he  could  not  find  utterance.  The  ideas  of  boundless  ex- 
tent, duration,  power ;  the  feelings  of  admiration,  astonishment,  and 
awe,  which  create  the  sense  of  the  sublime.  While  his  soul  was 
under  this  strong  impression,  his  mother  seized  the  proper  moment 
to  raise  his  thoughts  still  higher,  from  the  ideas  of  immeasurable  ex- 
tent, daration,  and  power,  to  that  Power  by  which  the  ocean,  the 
gun,  the  earth,  and  we  ourselves  were  created,  and  are  preserved. 

*  The  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  Harry  and  Lucy  watnenfer 
effiiced. 

<  By  sunrise  next  morning,  Harry  was  on  the  8ea*shore.  At  the 
stated  hours,  he  was  constantly  there  to  watch  the  coming  in  and  go- 
ing out  of  the  tide.  This  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea 
excited  such  astonishment  in  his  mind,  that  it  seemed  insatiable.  A 
fisherman  who  lived  by  the  sea  side,  asked  him  if  he  had  never  be- 
fore heard  of  the  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  tide  every  day. 

'  **  Yes,  1  have  heard  of  it;  but  I  never  sato  it  before,"  said  Uany ; 
^  that  was  quite  another  thing." 

*  The  sea  and  the  tides  took  snch  possession  of  his  imaginatioB» 
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hat  lie  could  think  of  nothing  else,  not  even  of  steam-boats  or  steam- 
sngines.  During  the  first  day,  he  did  not  even  think  of  crossing  the 
lea  in  a  steam-vessel :  he  was  completely  absorbed  in  viewing  this 
rreat  spectacle  of  nature,  and  in  considering  its  wonderful' pheno- 
neoa. 

«  His  mother  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  susceptible  of  this 
kind  of  enthusiasm,  of  which  she  had  not  till  now  seen  in  him  any 
lympCom.  All  bis  enthusiasm  had  been  for.  mechanics ;  his  mind  had, 
indeedy  -opened,  during  his  travels,  to  other  objects,  but  still  these 
bad  been  introduced,  or  had  interested  him  by  their  connection  with 
^e  steam-engine,  to  which  he  had  traced  every  thing  good  or  great. 
So  that,  as  she  had  once  told  his  father,  she  was  afraid  that  Harry'g 
bead  would  be  quite  turned  by  his  dear  steam-engine,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  would  leave  no  room  in  his  imagination  for  the  beauties  of  na« 
tare,  or  for  .any  thing  else.  But  his  father  had  answered,  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  letting  the  boy's  enthusiasm  take  its  course,  espe* 
cially  as  it  was  the  means  of  collecting  all  the  knowledge  he  could 
upon  one  subject.  His  father  said,  it  was  of  little  consequence  to 
which  science  he  first  turned  his  attention  ;  the  same  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, when  satisfied  on  one  point,  would  turn  to  new  objects.  The 
boy  who  waa  capable  of  feeling  such  admiration  for  the  ingeoious 
works  of  art,  could  not  fail,  as  he  thought,  to  admire  with  still 
greater  enthusiasm,  the  beauties  of  nature.  He  would  have  probably 
disliked  them  if  they  had  been  pressed  upon  his  attention,  and  yet  he 
would  have  felt  pain  from  not  being  able  to  sympathize  with  the  ad- 
miration of  his  friends.  His  father  was  justified^  in  his  opinion,  and 
his  mother  was  now  quite  satisfied/    Vol.  III.  pp.  1 — 9. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies  from  Mrs.  Barbauld,— from  the 
Author  of  Hymns  in  Prose  and  (conjointly  with  Dr.  Aikin)  of 
Eyenings  at  Home,  requires  only  to  be  announced  to  excite  a 

Jesneral  desire  to  share  in  it.    The  pieces  which  compose  this 
elightful  little  miscellany, '  were  found  among  her  papers  by 
'  the*  members  of  her  own  family.'    They  consist  chiefly  of 
papers  of  a  light  and  elegant  cast,  allegories,  prose  by  a  poet, 
aod  jeux  JC esprit  in  verse,  short  essays  and  letters.    A  singular 
Deatness  and  perspicuity  of  style  and  a  feminine  elegance  of 
mind,  admirable  good  sense  and  true  simplicity,  characterise 
all  tl^e  productions  of  Mrs.  Barbauld.    There  is  no  pretension, 
nothing  that  savours  of  the  Blue ;  she  never  lectures,  or  dis« 
courses,  or  theorizes,  but  charms  us  at  all  times  wilh  admi* 
Table  sentiment  in  beautiful  language.    We  know  no  one  who 
would  better  deserve  to  be  styled  the  Female  Addison  ;  only 
such  comparisons  must  always  fail  to  be  very  accurate,  and 
the  style  of  Addison  is  less  perfect  than  hers.    The  following 
playful  letter,  however,  is  more  in  the  manner  of  Cowper,- 
of  Jane  Taylor. 
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«  LETTER  from  GRIMALKIN  to  SELIMA. 

*  MT  DEAR  SELIMAy 

*  As  you  are  now  going  to  quit  the  fosteriDs  caret 
of  a  mother,  to  enter,  young  as  you  are,  into  the  wide  world,  and 
conduct  yourself  by  vour  own  pniaence,  1  cannot  forbear  giviiig  yoa 
tome  parting  advice  m  this  important  era  of  your  life. 

<  Your  extreme  youth,  and  permit  me  to  add,  the  giddinett  inci- 
dent to  that  periodf,  make  me  particularly  anxious  for  your  wel&re. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  beg  you  to  remember,  that  life  it  not 
to  be  spent  in  running  after  your  own  tail.    Remember  you  were 
sent  into  the  world  to  catch  rats  and  mice.    It  is  for  this  yoa  are 
furnished  with  sharp  claws,  whiskers  to  improve  your  scent,  and  with 
such  an  elasticity  and  spring  in  your  limbs.     Never  lose  sight  of  this 
great  end  of  your  existence.     When  you  and  your  sister  are  jumping 
over  my  back,  and  kicking  and  scratching  one  another's  noset,  yoo 
are  indulging  the  propensities  of  your  nature,  and  perfecting  your- 
telves  in  agility  and  dexterity.    But  remember  that  these  frolict  are 
only  preparatory  to  the  grand  scene  of  action.     Life  is  long,  bot 
youth  is  short.    The  gayety  of  the  kitten  will  assuredly  go  off.     Id  a 
few  months,  nay  even  weeks,  those  spirits  and  that  playfulnest,  which 
now  exhilarate  all  who  behold  you,  will  subside  ;  and  1  beg  you  to 
reflect  how  contemptible  you  will  be,  if  you  should  have  the  grafity 
of  an  old  cat  without  that  usefulness  which  alone  can  ensure  retpect 
and  protection  for  your  maturer  years. 

*  In  the  first  place,  my  dear  child,  obtain  a  command  over  your 
appetites,  and  take  care  that  no  tempting  opportunity  ever  inchicei 
you  to  make  free  with  the  pantry  or  larder  of  your  mistress.  Yoa 
may  possibly  slip  in  and  out  without  observation  ;  you  may  lap  a  little 
cream,  or  run  away  with  a  chop  without  its  being  missed  :  but  depend 
upon  it,  such  practices  sooner  or  later  will  be  found  out ;  and  if  in  a 
single  instance  you  are  discovered,  every  thing  which  is  misting  will 
be  charged  upon  you.  If  Mrs.  Betty  or  Mrs.  Susan  chootet  to  re- 
sale herself  with  a  cold  breast  of  chicken  which  was  set  by  for  top- 
per,— you  will  have  clawed  it;  or  a  raspberry  cream, — ^you  will  have 
Japped'  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  you  have  once  thrown  down  a  tingle 
cup  in  your  eagerness  to  get  out  of  the  store-room,  every  china  plata 
and  dish  that  is  ever  broken  in  the  house,  you  will  have  broken  it ; 
and  though  your  back  promises  to  be  pretty  broad,  it  will  not  be 
broad  enough  for  all  the  mischief  that  will  be  laid  upon  it.  Honetty, 
you  will  find,  is  the  best  policy. 

<  Remember  that  the  true  pleasures  of  life  consist  in  the  exertion 
of  our  own  powers.  If  you  were  to  feast  every  day  upon  roatled 
partridges  from  off  Dresden  china,  and  dip  your  whiskers  in  tvllabubt 
and  creams,  it  could  never  give  you  such  true  enjoyment  at  toe  ood- 
monest  food  procured  by  the  labour  of  your  own  paws.  When  yoa 
have  once  tasted  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  catching  and  playiog  with 
a  mouse,  you  will  despise  the  gratification  of  artificial  daintiet. 

'  I  do  not  with  some  moralists  call  cleanliness  a  half  virtue  only. 
Remember  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  to  your  tex  and  ttation; 
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and  ff  irMrymi  ibouM  ftil  in  tt,  1  aliioeraljr  hop«  Mn.SimMrwill 
bestow  upon  joa  H  good  whipping. 

'Pray  dd  not  spit  at  stnm^ers  who  do  you  tho  bondur  to  tak0 
notiqe  ot  you*  It  is  very  ttncivil  behaviour*  and  I  have  pilen  won- 
dered that  kittens  of  any  breedihjg  should  he  f^ilty  of  it. 

<  Avoid  thmsting  your  sose  into^  every  closet  and  ttfpiNxirdy— 
unless  indeed  you  smell  mice ;  in  which  case  it  li  very  hieccNaiiw. 

<  Should  you  live»  as  t  ho|to  yon  wHl>  to  see  the  obQdren  oTvieur 
patroness,  you  must  prepare  yourself  to  exercise  that  brapch  of  for- 
fSlMde  Whidh  consists  In  uiMiswl  endtftance :  fbf  you  IHOit  expect  to 
ke  lofgled  about*  pinchea  and  palled  by  the  taiH  aiid  pliMd  a  tbon- 
aa^  tricks  with ;  all  which  ycfu  rnmst  beoi'  wtthotll  ptiii^  ovA  i 
claw  s  for  yon  may  depend  upon  il»  if  yon  atlciinpt  ilie  lesM  fetsKa*' 
ties^  TOO  will  lor  ever  lose  the  favour  of  your  mistresSk 

*  Sbanid  there  be  ftvonrites  in  the  house,  soch  lis  UHM  ffiriH^^ 
dormice,  or  H  squirrel,  great  will  be  your  temptatioi^.  In  soidhm 
oirouoBStaBoe,  If  the  cage  hangs  low,  imd  die  door  htopens  to  be  haft 
open,,  i^te  govern  your  appetite  I  know  will  be  a  diflSlccilt  iii4k«  fidt 
vemember  that  nothing  is  impossible  to  the  soverniiig  (dhid;  and 
that  there  are  instiuioes  upon  record  of  cats  imo,  hi  the  llxerclse  of 
8elf*govenMsent,  have  overeomo  the  strongest  propetisltib^  of  tli^ 
nature* 

*  If  you  would  teake  yourself  agreeable  to  your  mistress^  you  ttiiust 
observe  times  and  seasons^  Yoa  must  not  startle  her  by  jumping 
upon  her  ih  a  rude  manner :  and  ttK>ve  all,  be  sure  to  sheathe  your 
disws  when  you  lay  your  paw  upon  hei^  la^. 

-  '  YOn  have  like  myself  been  brought  op  in  the  country,  dnd  I  fe^r 
yoa  may  regret  the  amusements  it  amirds ;  such  as  catching  bttkier- 
ffies,  cbmbmff  trees,  and  watching  bhrds  fVorfi  the  windows,  iHiteh  I 
have  done  with  great  delight  for  a  whole  tnornlng  to^th^^  Mi 
these  pleasures  are  not  essentiaL  A  town  lifo  has  also  its  grailfioi^ 
tions.  You  may  make  many  pleasant  acquaintances  in  the  neigh* 
booring  courts  and  alleys.  A  concert  upon  the  tiles  in  a  &ie  moon- 
liglit  summer^s  evening  mi^  at  once  gratify  your  ear  and  your  social 
mlings.  Rats  and  inice  are  to  be  met  with  everytrhere  :^  and  at  an|^ 
rate  you  have  reasoti  to  be  thankful  that  so  creditable  a  situation  has 
beenVoond  for  yon ;  withoOl  Which  ymi  must  have  followed  the  fate 
of  your  poor  brothers,  atid  with  a  stone  about  yoiit  neck  have  bi^sn 
drowned  In  the  next  pond. 

*  It  is  otily  when  you  hate  kistetis  youi^f,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  cares  of  a  mother.  How  unruly  have  you  been  whoii 
I  wanted  to  wash  your  ftcel  how  lilidudify  id  galloping  about  the 
room  instead  of  coming  immediately  when  I  cdled  you !  But  no*' 
thing  can  subdue  the  affisctions  of  a  parent.  Being  grave  and 
thoughtful  in  my  nature,  and  having  the  advantage  of  residing  in  a 
literal^ fiUnily,  I  have  mused  deeply  on  the  subject  of  education;  I 
have  pored  by  moonlight  over  Locke,  and  Edgeworth,  and  Mia; 
Hamilton,  and  the  laws  of  association :  but  after  much  cogitfttidn  I 
am  only  convinced  of  this,  that  kittens  will  be  kittens,  And  ol4  oaia 
old  cats.    May  you,  my  ient  dfild,  be  iux  honour  to  dl  your    *'^''   - 
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and  to  the  whole  feline  race.  May  you  8ce  your  desceodanta  ojT  tbe 
fiftieth  generation.'  And  when  3'ou  depart  this  life,  day  tTie  lamenr 
tations  of  your  kindred  exceed  in  pathojS  the  melody  of  an  Irilb 
howl. 

'  Signed  by  the  paw  of  your  affectionate  mother.    Grimalkin/ 

Among  the  graver  papers,  there  are  two  short  but  excellent 
letters  on  Female  Studies*  marked  by  all  the  correcjt  feeling 
and  discrimination  of  the  Writer. 

^  Every  woman/  remarks  Mrs.  Barbauld^  <  should  consider  herself 
as  sustaining  the  general  character  of  a  rational  being,  as  well  as  the 
more  confined  one  belonging  to  the  female  sex ;  and  therefore  the 
motives  for  acquiring  general  knowledge,  and  cultivating  the  taste, 
are  nearly  the  same  to  both  sexes.  The  line  of  separation  between 
the  studies  of  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  appears  to  me  to  be 
chieflv  fixed  by  this, — that  a  woman  is  excused  from  all  professional 
knowledge.  Professional  knowledge  means  all  that  is  necessary  to 
fit  a  man  for  a  peculiar  profession  or  business... m.... Mien  have  vanoos 
departments  in  active  life  ;  women  but  one,  and  all  women  have  the 
same,  diiBTerently  modified  indeed  by  their  rank  in  life  and  other  inciv 
dental  circumstances.  It  is,  to  be  a  wife,  a  mother,,  a  mistress  of  a 
flltnily.  The  knowledge  belonging  to  these  duties  is  your  professional 
knowledge,  the  want  of  which  nothing  will  excuse.* 

The  Dialogue  on  the  Rich  and  the  Poor  requires  to  be  read 
by  others  besides  young  ladies:  it  is  adapted  to  correct  a  very. 
prevalent  feeling  among  persons  who  are  not  destitute  of .  b©»- 
nevolence.  Three  Letters  on  the  Uses  of  History,  and  a  paper 
on  the  Classics,  contain  much  instruction  in  a  popular  and 
pleasipg  form ;  and  a  '  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between  Helen 
and  Madame  Maintenon,'  makes  us  regret  that  it  is  the  only 
paper  of  the  kind.  Our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  title  of 
one  paper,  from  the  hope  that  it  mi^ht  afford  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  Author'9  mode  of  conveying  religious  instruction.  Pieces 
of  a  religious  nature  must  surely  have  been  found  among  the 
Author's  papers ;  but  we  regret  that  they  do  not  form  a  por? 
tion  of  this  Legacy,  with  the  exception  of  a  Hymn  in  prose. 
Although  the  paper  we  refer  to  is  not  of  ibhe  exact  kind  we 
anticipated,  it  cannot  fail  to  please  by  its  simple,  touching 
picture* 

« THE  DEATH  BED. 

[<  A  little  Parlour  with  deal  Floor ;  a  Bed  with  a  clean  Quilt, 
in  which  lies  the  Grandmother.] 

'  I  had  more  pain  when  I  brought  you  into  the  i^^orld  than  now, 

*  Shall  I  lay  on  more  clothes  ? 

*  Yes,  on  my  feet 

*  Are  they  warmer  ? 

*  No.    When  your  father  died  was  the  greatest  grief  1  ever  kneVf . 
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Wdl T  wie  began  life  together,  and  lived  Iiardlj  enough.  I  have  often 
thoci^-since,  I  could  not  do  it  again.  But  we  loved  one  another. 
1  am'  sore  I  could  ^ever  have  recovered  hid  loss  but.  for  the  care 
necetsaiy  to  take  for  you,  and  one  friend  helped,  and  another  friend, 
and  so  I  strageled  thrbdgh.  Yet,  my  child,  I  would  not  live  it  again  ; 
the  tired  traveler  would  not  measure  back  his  steps. 

Vif- 1  were  *to  live,  I  should  gi^w  worse  and  worse,  deafer  and 
blind.  I  have  read  of  a  country  where  they  keep  their  ancestors' 
mummies, — 'living  mummies  would  be  worse. 

*  Your  fathers  Bible,  —  your  ages  are  all  down  in  it,  — never 
sell  it. 

<  I  have  loved  you  all  equally...  And  yet,  I  am  not  surc.Poo^ 
Tommy  was  so  long  sick,  and  would  come  to  nobody  but  me. 

*  Jenny,  you  may  marry  the  shoemaker— And  now,  if  I  could  but 
see  my  poor  naughty  Emma  I 

*  You  will  save  nothing  by  me  but  vfater-gruel  and  an  egg  or  two- 
care  indeed,  but  that  produces  love. 

*  You  will  not  duarrel  for  m^  inheritance.  The  Squire — it  has 
gone  to  my  heart  when  he  has  said.  My  old  mother  keeps  me  out  of 
my  estate. — Let  my  ring  be  buried  with  me.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  allegories,  we  take  the  following  Let- 
ter of  a  Young  King,  most  appropriate  to  the  present  season. 

*  Madam, 

*  Amidst  the  mutual  compliments  and  kind  wishes  which  are 
universally  circulated  at  this  season,  I  hope  mine  will  not  be  the 
least  acceptable :  and  I  have  thought  proper  to  give  you  this  early 
assurance  of  my  kind  intentions  towards  you,  and  the  benefits  I  have 
in  store  for  you  :  for  though  I  am  appointed  your  sovereign  ;  though 
your  fates  and  fortune,  your  life  and  death,  are  at  my  disposal ;  yet 
1  ami  fully  sensible  that  I  was  created  for  my  subjects^  not  my  sub- 
jects foi^  me ;  and  that  the  end  of  my  very  existence  is  to  difEuse 
blessings  on  my  people. 

*  My  predecessor  departed  this  life  last  night  precisely  at  twelve 
o'clock.  He  died  of  a  universal  decay ;  nature  was  exhausted  in 
him,  and  there  was  not  vital  heat  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  functions  . 
of  life;  his  hair  was  fallen,  and  discovered  his  smooth,  white,  bald 
bead ;  his  voice  was  hoarse  and  broken,  and  his  blood  froze  in  his 
veins  :  in  short,  his  time  was  come.  And  to  say  truth,  he  will  not  be  -. 
much  regretted ;  for  of  late,  he  had  been  gloomy  and  vapourish, 
and  the  sudden  gusts  of  passion  he  had  long  been  subject  to  were 
Worked  up  into  such  storms  it  was  impossible  to  live  under  him  with 
comfort. 

*  With  regard  to  myself,  I  am  sensible  the  joy  expressed  at  my 
Accession  is  sincere,  and  that  no  young  monarch  has  ever  been  wef- 
<^iDed  with  warmer  demonstrations  of  affection.  Some  have  ardently 
longed  for  my  coming,  and  all  view  my  approach  with  pleasure  and  - 
^lieerfulness ;  yet  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  popular  favour,  that  1 
'^ettknow  that  those  who  are  most  eager  and  sanguine  in.  expressing 
^heir  joy  will  soonest  he  tired  of  my  company.   You  yourselfi  madam, 
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though  {.  know  that  ^  present  jou  regard  voe  with  khidnfiii'  M' 
oiie  from  whom   you   expect  more  hap^eti  than  you  have  j^- 
enjoyed,  will  probably  after  a  short  time  wish  as  much  to  part  wi||i 
me,  and  transfer  the  saine  fond  hopes  and  wishes  to  my  sucocasor> 
But  though  your  impatience  may  make  me  a  very  troublesome  eomiF 
paiiion,  it  will  not  in  the  least  hasten  my  departure;  nor  can  all  the 
powers  of  earth  oblige  me  to  resign  a  moment  before  my  time.    In 
order,  therefore,  that  you  may  form  proper  expectations  conceroing ' 
roe,  I  shall  give  you  a  little  sketch  of  my  tempers  and  mannerSt  ana 
I  will  acknowledge  that  my  aspect  at  present  is  somewhat  stem  and 
rough  ;  but  there  is  a  latent  warmth  in  my  temper  which  you  will . 
perceive  as  we  grow  better  a/cquaioted,  and  I  shall  every  day  put  on 
a  knilder  and  more  smiling  look :  indeed  I  have  so  much  firoi  ihaft  I ' 
may  chance  sometimes  to  make  the  house  too  hot  for  you ;  bat  in 
recompense  for  this  inequality  of  temper,  I  am  kind  aikl  bountiful  M 
a  giving  God :  I  come  full-handed,  and  my  very  busineas  is  to.  dk* 
pense  blessines ; — blessings  of  the  basket  and  the  store;  blesfdog^^* 
th|^  field  and  of  the  vineyard ;  blessings  for  tima  and  for  etfiiMty* 
There  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  ^lobe  who  will  not  eiqperience  wf  • 
bounty;   yet  such  is    the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  that   tbeM   ■ 
scarcely  one  whom  I  shall  not  leave  in  some  degree  discontented. 

*  Whimaical  and  various  are  the  petitions  which  are  daily  pjUt  op 
to  me  from  all  parts ;  and  very  few  of  the  petitioners  wiN  be  satisBed ; 
because  they  reject  and  despise  the  gifts  I  ofibr  them  with  omo 
hand,  and  set  their  minds  on  others  which  certainly  will  not  fall  to 
their  share.  Celia  has  begged  me  on  her  knees  to  find  her  a  lovei : 
I  shall  do  what  I  can ;  I  shall  bring  her  the  most  magnificent  shawl 
that  haa  appeared  in  Europe.    For  Dorinda,  who  has  made  the  same 

Kition,  I  have  two  gifts,— wisdom  and  grey  hairs :  the  former  \ 
nr  she  wU)  reject,  nor  can  I  force  her  to  wear  it ;  but  the  my 
hairs  I  shall  leave  on  her  toilette  whether  she  will  or  no^  The 
curate  Sophron  expecta  I  shall  bring  him  a  living :  I  shall  present 
him  with  twins  as  round  and  rosy  as  an  apple.  Nor  can  I  listen  ^  ' 
the  entreaty  of  Dorimant,  whose  good  father  being  a  little  as^matiCf 
he  has  desmd  me  to  push  him  into  his  grave  as  we  walk  up  May  biU 
together  s  but  I  shall  marry  him  to  a  handsome  lively  girl,  who;  wO| 
make  a  verj  pretty  stepmother  to  the  young  gentleman.  It  is  i^ 
vain  for  poor  »y^nB^  to  weary  me  as  sbe  does  with  prayers  to  le^ora 
to  her  her  foithless  lover :  but  I  shall  g^e  her  the  choice  of  two,  to 
replace  him.  Codrus  has  asked  me  if  he  may  bespeak  a  tmit  of 
black :  but  I  can  tell  hin,  his  little  wife  will  outlive  me  and  him  ^  ; 
1  hav<e  offered  the  old  man  a  double  portion  of  patience^  which  b^ 
has  thrown  awi^  very  pettishly,  liltrepnon  has  entreated  me  tQ  ta)Mi 
him  to  Scotland  with  his  mist^cgv  :  I  sndl  do  i^  |^  and  be  wiU  hat^  loy 
▼eryi  name  all  hia  Kfb  aftier. 

<  Tbe  wiahea  of  some  are  vexy  moderate ; — Fanpy  hm  t^a  incibcf  ■ 
of  beq;ht»  and  Chloe  that  I  would  take  away  her  awkwa^  plmnpiaiai 
Cams  a  new  e^mpase,  and  Fhillda  a  n^w  ba^  drQS9«  A  niciAm 
baosght  me  her  son  m  other  day,  aaade  me  n^y  CQ^qipMiDS^Qlth.  aM.. 
daaim  aseloleach  him  eveiyuiing;  atthe.si\|i«s.tim^^{giii9  w 
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3^piith  lo  Ihroirtivqr  bit  iMrUfiSy.whichhe  had  ohm  pronised  to  part  - 
with  a«  8Qon  as  ha  taw  ma  :-4Hifc  the  bov  held  them  rest,  and  I  ihaH 
teach  him  nothing  hut  to  play  at  taw*    Many  ladies  have  cfune  to  ma 
with  theif  dauehten  in  their  handt,  telling  qae,  they  hope  their  girls^ 
under  me,  will  learn  prudence  i  but  the  young  ladiea  have  aa  constant- 1 
ly  desired  me  to  teacn  prudence  to  their  grandmotherst  whom  if,  wotUd 
better  become,  and  to  bring  them  new  dances  and  new  fashions*    lu 
short,  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  one  with  whom  I  am  likely  entirely  to 
agreot  but  a  stout  old  farmer  who  rents  a  small  cottage  on  the  green* 
Hm  was  leanmg  on  his  spade  when  I  approached  him«    As  his  neigh*  ' 
boor  told  him  I  was  coming,  h<^  wdcoined  me  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenaiioa  i  bi|t  at  the  same  time  bluntly  told  me  he  had  not  expected 
ma  so  soon,  being  top  busy  to  pay  mudi  attention  to  mry  approach.    I 
adcad  him  ifl  could  do  any  thing  for  him.   He  said  he  did  not  believe 
me  better  or  worse  than  those  who  had  fMreceded  moi  and  therefbva 
should  not  expect  much  firom  me ;  that  he  was  happy  before  he  paw 
me,  and  should  be  very  well  contented  after  I  left  mm ;  he  was  jKUd. 
to  see  me«  however,  and  only  begged  I  would  not  take  his  wife  from  * 
him,  a  thin  withered  old  woman  who  was  eating  a  mess  of  milk  at  the 
dope*    '<  And  I  shall  be  glad  too^"  faid  he^  *^  if  you  wiU  fitt  my  oellair 
with  potaloesp"    As  he  applied  himself  t«  hia  sj^a  while  he  said ' 
time  words,  I  shall  certainly  grant  hia  ro^jueslt 

*  I  shall  now  tell  yoU|  that  great  aod  extensive  as  n^  power  is,  I ; 
shall  possess  it  but  a  short  tima    lloiwevar  the  predicuaas  of  astroK. 
lo||araajre  now  laughed  at,  nothing  ia  more  certain  thaa  wihat  I  am 
goi^g  to  teU  ypu.    Ascheme  of  my  nativity  has  been  oasl  hy  the  meal  * 
eoiinenl  astronomers,  who  have  foundi  on  consaltrng  the  alars  and  the 
aspect  of  t^  heavenJ^  bodies,  that  Caprteerpua  will  be  fiital  to  me ;  I 
knoif  that  all  the  phj^iQians  in  the  world  cannot  protract  my  life  be^ 
ycmd  that  fatal  period.    1 4o  not  teU  jfon  this  to  excite  your  sensiU* 
iity»— for  I  would  have  you  meet  ma  witbant  (badness  and  part  with  me 
without  r^ret,— but  to  quicken  jroa  to  lay  hoUL  oa  those  advantages 
I  am  aUe  to  nrocoteyou ;  for  it  will  be  yaair  own  ftuik  if  you  are  not 
boUl  wsMnr  and  batter,  foir  my  company^    I  bafva  likewise  another  vm^ 
quest  to  maice  tq  you»— •'that  you  wilt  write  my  epitaph :  I  may  make 
yoa  luqpM%  but  it  depends  on  y^u  to  make  me  ftunoas.    If,  after  I  am  : 
de{iBrtea,yQKQaa^a9y  my  raun  waa  distinguished  by  good  actions  and 
wiae.conversations»aod  th^llha^re  Mft  you  happier  than  I  feundyou^ . 
I  abail  not  l^ure  lived  io  vrnt    My  sinoare  wisIhs  are^  that  you  nunr 
long  outlive  ine,  (^rt  als^t.  aemember  me  witbplesanare*    I  am,  tf . 
ysvuiMiamaw^ 

*  Your  firiand  and  servant, 

*  Thxi  Nbw  Year;* 

Hirs.  Bartmuld  ia  pp^  of  the  veiyA  very  fieiw  eyoun^nt  wviten 
ofthQ  ^raa^nt  g^eneratiQix  of  whom  it  wiU  oe  o^nfa^eec^  that  aba 

TiQ  tooee  of  ow  X^^A^ft^  v«h9  %t^.  in  poaaeaaion  of  Mrs*  Had^*a 
fiimi^  ▼ghmMa  Mt  ^.wmA  will  be  lequiaHq  in  recouunenda* 
tiou  of  her  Third  Series  of  English  Stories.    We  have  already 
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6tAj  tyefMBft  who  ventui^  to  Ms^it  ^tm  pritilogai  of  iiir]i«iiient«  0 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogatifo.  There  was, 
however,  an  interval  most  lavovrable  to  the  elercise  vf  manny,  and 

rhave  seen  rtiat  Hefvrj  thd  Eighth  eflecftuallj  availed  hitnself  of 
The  latter  years  of  his  reign  are  dbtinffoished  as  the  period  of 
the  greatest  despotism  Uiat  has  oeen  known  m  this  island,  siQct  the 
death  of  William  the  Conqneror. 

*  **  Queen  Elizabeth  had  almost  the  same  legal  power  at  ber  fi- 
ther ;  but  her  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  her  more  eMtioos  n 
its  escercise.  Her  disputed  title,  the  enmity  of  the  catholic  prinees, 
and  the  claims  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  exposed  her  to  danger*  from 
which  she  had  no  protection  but  the  attachment  of  her  sobjects. 
Lord  Burleigh  well  knew  this,  and  hence  his  earnest  desire  to  render 
the  government  popular— his  constant  advice  to  the  queen,  to  *•  wm 
hearts.**  Neither  could  it  escape  his  penetration,  that  the  real  power 
of  the  countiy  had  gradually  shifted  into  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  that  it  was  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  provoke  them  to  feel  fneir 
strength.  The  royal  treasury  no  longer  overflowed  with  the  wteMfe 
of  the  clergy,  which  had  been  dissipated  by  the  prodigality  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  or  subsequently  lavished  on  rapacious  courden;  but 
Elisabeth's  desire  of  mdependence  caused  her  to  ask  fer  sappUes 
with  moderation,  and  to  manage  them  with  economy.  The  commona 
were  therefore  happy  to  oblige  her ;  and  thus,  a  fortunate  oombinm- 
tion  of  circumstances  enabled  her,  notwithstanding  some  arbitrary 
exertions  of  prerogative,  to  reign  fbr  half  a  century  in  the  afectfona 
of  her  people."  '    pp.  461-^1€6. 

As  the  Grecian  Stories  have  reached  a  aeoond  edition,  any 
extract  would  be  superfluous. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  is  of  humble  pretenrfon, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  neat  wood-cut  heads  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  with  a  couplet  or  two  under  each,  intended  to 
fix  on  the  memory  the  era  of  their  reign,  on  the  model  of  those 
ever  to  be  remembered  and  never  to  oe  forgotten  lines, 

'  Thirty  days  hath  September,'  &c. 

When  Papa  has  purchased  English  Stories  for  Charles,  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  Legacy  for  Mary,  he  will  naturallv  require  aoch 
a  book  as  this  for  tneir  little  brother,  since,  with  the  charm 
of  a  picture-book,  it  unites  a  first  lesson  in  history. 


Art.  VII.  Momins  MedUaiUms  /  or  a  Series  of  Reflections  on  various 
Passages  of  Holy  Scripture  and  Scriptural  Poetry  for  evenr  Da^ 
in  the  Year.  Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  By  the  Author 
of  **  The  Retrospect,*'  Sec.  12mo.  pp.  966.  Price  B».  Loadcm. 
1825. 

npHE  practice  of  devoting  a  few  minutes  every  morning  to 
-'■    the  perusal  of  a  page  of  some  devotional  or  practical  work» 
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iii  addition  to  a  chapter  of  the  sacred  volume,  has  been  found 
highly  beneficial  both  by  old  and  young;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
circumstance,  that  works  designed  for  this  purpose  have  met 
with  a  ready  sale,  even  though  not  recommended  by  high 
originality.  The  present  volume  is  decidedly  superior  to  some 
of  these  publications  which  have  fallen  in  our  way.  Indeed, 
the  Author  of  the  Retrospect,  the  exemplary  and  benevolent 
Vicar  of  Great  Missenden,  is  too  well  known  and  too  highly 
respected  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  pass  any  encomium 
do  the  present  pleasing  and  useful  little  volume. .  We  shall 
therefore  merely  lay  before  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  medi- 
tations. A  singular  oversight  occurs  in  the  first  Meditation. 
The  world  is  hot  yet  eight  tnousand  years  old,  whatever  it  is 
destined  to  be.    We  have  presumed  to  correct  the  sentence. 

« JANUARY  I. 

***  Inike  beginning  God  creaied  the  heaven  and  the  earth.     And  the 

mirth  yoai  mthoutjbrm,  and  void}   and  darkness  toas  upon  the 

Jkce  of  the  deep  :  and  the  Spirit  of  God  nwaed  upon  the  face  of 

the  toaters.    And  God  saidf  let  there  be  tight:  and  there  was  light.** 

Gen.  i.  1— S. 

*  Sach  is  the  concise,  but  majestic  description  which  the  Lord 
himself  has  given  us  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  At  this 
day  it  the  begioning  of  a  new  year  in  our  calendar, .  it  natu« 
rafiy  throwt  back  the  mind  to  the  beffinning  of  time.  Almott 
six  thoutaod  yeart  have  pasted  away  tmce  that  memorable  period 
when  the  Eternal  Jehovah  spake  the  word,  and  lo  I  a  world,  all  lovely 
in  ittelf,  and  pronounced  good  by  him  who  made  it,  sprung  from  a 
dark  and  mysterious  chaos !  That  day  was  marked  b»  supremely 
gtorious  in  heaven :  The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the 
angelic  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  a  new-bom  world. 
But  alai !  what  changes,  what  evils,  what  desolations  have,  since 
then,  marred  this  once  fair  creation  I  Who  can  think  of  this  world 
at  it  came,  pure  and  happy,  out  of  itt  Maker's  handt,  and  not  mourn 
at  every  recollection  of  what  it  then  wai,  and  what  it  it  now  i  Sin 
hat,  indeed,  entered  into  it,  and  death  by  tin  ;  and  the  whole  creation 
groans  and  travails  in  pain  even  until  now.  Man  is  no  longer  formed 
in  hit  Maker's  image,  but  he  is  conceived  in  tin,  he  it  brought  iforth 
in  iniquity,  and  comet  into  the  world  a  child  of  wrath.  The  con- 
fution  and  darkness  of  his  soul  make  up  such  a  tecond  chaos,  that 
unlets  the  Eternal  Spirit  asain  hovers  over  the  darknett,  and  tays^ 
**  Let  there  be  light,"  the  uiadowt  of  a  tpiritual  death  wUl  for  ever 
rctt  npon  it.  Lord,  once  more  tpeak  the  word,  bid  thit  darknets 
^nit  toe  earth,  and  let  a  tecond  Paradite  overtpread  the  world** 
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Art.  VIII.  A  Oramrnatical  Paraltd  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Ortek 
Languoffes.  Translated  from  the  modem  Greek  of  M  Jalet 
David,  late  of  the  Grreek  College  of  Scks  By  John  MitcbelL- 
ISkiio.  pp.  zxiv.  158.    1824. 

/^  REECE !    How  many  interesting  associationB  are  awa- 
^^  kened  in  our  minds  by  the  name   of  that  comparatively 
email  portion  of  the  earth,  the  land  of  liberty  and  letters,  the 
conntiy  of  illustrious  men,  the  seat  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
the  scene  of  Apostolic  labours !  Its  glories  and  its  degradations* 
its  refinements  and  its  barbarisms,  its  freedom  and  its  oppressions* 
form  some  of  the  themes  which  are  most  familiar  to  our  con- 
templation, and  most  vivid  in  our  recollections.      Greece  is 
again,  in  its  living  scenes  and  in  its  passing  events,  the  object 
of  intense  attention  and  anxious  inquiry.    Her  long  slumbering 
energies  have  at  length  been  awakened  by  the  rod  of  the  op- 
pressor,  and  she  is  again  struggling  to  be  free.    To  what  for* 
tunes  she  is  reserved,  whether  to  assert  successfully  her  rights, 
and  to  obtain  a  name  and  place  among  independent  nations,  or 
to  feel  with  severer  pressure  the  yoke  and  fetters  of  her  en- 
slaving tyrants,  is  yet  doubtful.    Should  the  couiiict  terminate 
in  her  favour,  and  the  soil  of  Greece  be  again  the  land  of  free 
mep,  there  is  another  victory  to  be  obtained  by  her  before  the 
wishes  of  all  to  whose  sympathies  she  has  been  appealing, 
can  be  accomplished.    Many  who  would  rejoice  in  her  political 
independence,  would  Joyfully  celebrate  her  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  superstition,  and  the  exsdtation  of  her' people  to 
the  fall  enioyment  of  Christian  rights  and  Christian  blessingi. 
She  has,  by  the  elegant  and  matchless  literature  of  her  an- 
cient writers,  and  by  the  productions  in  art  which  remain  to 
attest  her  perfection  of  taste,  largely  contributed  to  the  instmo- 
tion  and  improvement  of  nations  who  now  surpass  her  in  wis- 
dom, and  are  become  great  in  arts  unknown  to  her  in  the  cli* 
mazof  her  fame.    The  recollections  of  her  former  grandenr* 
and  the  benefits  she  has  extended  to  civilised  nations,  will,  how- 
ever, avail  her  little  in  her  present  perils.      She  has  no  high 
political  relations,  no  endangered  legitimate  dynasty,  to  interest 
iii  her  fortunes  sovereigns  and  cabinets,  who' mignt,  by  nego- 
tiation, or  by  arms,  secure  her  independence ;  and  she  musti 
therefore,  contend  in  her  own  strength. 

,  The  excitement  which  has  been  consequent  on  the  strunlea 
of  the  Greeks  with  their  tyrants,  has  been  the  occasion  of«x- 
tending  the  knowledge  of  her  language,  and  various  works  con- 
tributing to  its  difiusion  have  been  sent  abroad  by  native  Greeks. 
One  of  these  is  the  '  Grammatical  Parallel,*  now  before  us  in 
the  Translation  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  which  has  too  long  escaped 
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our  iiotioe,  and  which  we  now  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
such  persons  as,  being  conversant  with  the  language  of  Xeno* 
phon  and  Thucydides,  are  curious  to  understand  the  changes 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  form  in  which  it  now  ap« 
pears  amon^  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Grecians.  The 
work  before  Us  is  intended  for  the  use  only  of  those  v^ho  arer 
acquainted  with  the  classic  language. 

To  all  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  Greek  philology^ 
the  perusal  of  the  '  Grammatical  Parallel  *  will  be  or  the  most 
essential  service ;  and  it  may  be  sufficient  for  a  reviewer  to  an* 
nounce  a  work  like  this,  and  to  give  the  necessary  information 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  Author  and  Translator.  As  to  the 
former,  it  may  be  enough  to  state,  that  he  is  a  native  Greeks 
and  was  a  Professor  in  the  Greek  College  ofScio.  Mr.  Mit- 
chell spent  many  of  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  and  was  afterwards  employed  as  interpreter  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  fleet  commanaed  by  Admiral  Sir  Samuel 
Hood.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  some  other  worics  in  hand  relative  ta. 
the  Modem  Greek  language,  in  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  which,  we  hope  he  will  oe  encouraged  by  the  support  of 
Iigbtened  and  liberal  scholars. 


Art  IX.  Lisbdn  in  the  Years  1891,  1822,  and  I8S3.    By  Mariaane 
Baillie.    2  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  Price  ISs.  London.  1825* 

TkM  RS.  BAILLIE  mentions  a  satirical  work  which  had  latdf 
^^  appeared  in  Lisbon,  entitled  ^  Adatn  alive  again,^  whien 
bad  not  a  little  annoyed  the  national  vanity  of  the  self-impor- 
tant inhabitants  of  the  « City  of  Ulysses.'  The  Father  of 
Mankind  is  represented  as  returning  to  earth,  and  making  the 
tjour  of  the  world ;  he  passes  rapidly  throurii  England,  France^ 
Italy,  Germany,  and  other  countnea  of  Europe,  where  b&ie- 
every  where  scandalized  at  the  innovations  wnich  have  been 
made  under  the  name  of  improvements,  and  the  depertuie  from 
primitive  simplicity. 

<  In  the  remote  parts  of  Germany,  indeed,  he  is  a^  Kltle  comforted 
by  perceivmg  some  remaios  of  venerable  and  primitive  ignorance; 
but  when  he  comes  to  Portugal,  he  breathes  neely.  '*  Here,''  he 
exclaims  in  a  rapture,  **  here  will  I  take  up  my  fhme  abode;  here 
are  no  nonsensical  refinements,  no  leamingt  no  science,  no  literature ; 
sgricultore  is  free  fVom  modem  presumptuous  innonUions ;  and  so 
&  from  bein^  pestered  with  what  «re  odled  the  Fine  Arts,  I  can 
icarcelj  perceive  any -appearance  of  what  are  denominated  by  the 
ndicolous  philosophers  m  the  day,  useful  inventioos.  The  wise,  the 
aoUe,  the  uMgnanhnogs  ANrtugaese  have  in  no  respect  siier^aiaoe 
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I  left  the  world,  and  they  alone  are  worthy  the  honoor  of  ny 
ciatiou."  ' 

In  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  remark  of  the  Poet  more 
Btrikingly  illustrated  than  in  Portugal,  that 

(  God  made  the  country,  but  man  the  town/ 

Mrs.  Baillie's  description  of  the  horrors  of  Lisbon  quite 
agrees  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Matthews,  the  fastidious '  In- 
'  valid.'  The  distant  view  of  the  city  from  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  is  admitted  to  be '  superb  in  the  extreme  ;*  but  all 
within  the  city  is  revolting.  Of  a  population  of  300,000  sonLi, 
a  fiflh  is  said  to  consist  of  negroes  and  mulattoes.  The  g&JT^tv 
and  sociality  which  once  prevailed  among  the  numerous  Bntish 
residents  and  some  Portuguese  families,  have  given  way  before 
the  p:eneral  distrust  and  gloom  produced  by  the  political  vicis- 
situdes. In  filthiness  and  impurity  of  every  description,  the 
city  seems  to  vie  with  Constantinople.  And  the  heat,  iti  sum- 
mer, is  such  as  '  only  a  native  or  a  salamander  can  subsist  in.' 
The  mosquitoes  then  commence  their  campaign,  and  a  restlesH^ 
feverish  night  succeeds  to  the  sultry  day.  '  I  agree  with  Mr* 
'  Mathews,'  says  our  Author,  *  that  there  is  almost  always  a 
'  hot  sun  and  a  cold  wind  with  it  at  Lisbon. 

*  I  f(9rmerly  used  to  fancy  every  thing  connected  with  tmii/er,  cheer*, 
less  and  undesirable,  and  was  fully  persuaded  that  I  should  enjoy  with 
delight  a  perpetual  summer.  Now,  when  experience  ford^  me  to 
open  my  eyes  to  the  truth,  I  am  but  too  well  convinced  of  the  beneft 
and  t^e  charm  of  a  change  of  seasons,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  at  home ;  and  while  1  cast  my  dazzled  eyes  upon  the  intolerable' 
glare  of  blue  sky  and  water,  heightened  by  barren  rocks,  and  faint 
beneath  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun,  '*  shining  in  his  streogi^,'* 
—I  remember  with  a  sigh  the  cheerful  hearth,  the  dose-drawn  cur- 
tain, and  the  music  of  the  kettle  **  sinking  on  the  hob,"  which  I  used 
to  enjoy  during  the  winter,  in  our  En^isn  cottage  residence.  CawMp 
exclaims,  ^*  Talk  of  Venus  and  her  doves !  give  me  a  roast  duck !  ** 
and  in  a  similar  spirit  could  I  now  say,  *<  Talk  of  vineyards  and  foun- 
tains !  give  me  a  good  fireside.'* ' 

We  trust  that  some  of  our  readers  will  be  the  better  for  the  Au- 
tl)or*8  experience,  and  while  shivering  at  the  sound  of  the  north- 
east wind,  will  learn  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the* varied 
moods  of  an  English  year.  In  November,  it  is  true,  the  weather 
at  Lisbon  is  delightful ;  but 

.  '  Judge,'  says  Mrs.  Baillie,  <  what  I  must  suffer  here,  where,  for 
three  miles  round  Lisbon,  in  every  direction,  you  cannot  for  a  moment 
get.  clear  of  the  disgusting  effluvia  that  issues  from  every  house.  I 
seldom  go  out^  for  this  reason  ;  and  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  the 
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case  beoomes  abeolutely  too  bad  to  describe.    What  the^  noses  of  the 
Portuguese  are  made  o/,  I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture/ 

But  this  is  not  the  worst ;  nor  are  the  shocks  of  earthquake 
to  which  Lisbon  is  still  subject,  the  most  serious  drawback  on 
the  enjoyments  of  the  inhabitants.  The  &tate  of  the  police  is 
horrible.  Street  robbery  is  common,  and  every  thief  is  an 
assassin.  The  pocket-knife,  which  the  French  troops  are  said 
to  have  dreaded  more  than  all  the  bayonets  of  the  Spaniards 
or  Portuguese,  is  here  the  ready  weapon  of  the  assassin  ;  and 
the  Tagns  receives  many  a  corjpse  on  which  no  inquest  ever 
sits,  and  which  is  only  seen,  perhaps,  by  the  solitary  fisher- 
man, as  it  floats  on  to  the  ocean,  there  to  lie  unknown  and 
unregistered,  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead.  The  morals, 
in  fact,  of  all  classes  in  Lisbon,  appear  t9  be  in  a  dreadful 
state. 

Lisbon,  however,  is  not  Portugal.  The  country  about  Cintra 
is  represented  by  our  Author  as  a  perfect  paradise,  and  the 
peasantry  are  an  honest,  well-behaved,  noble  race.  Mrs.  Bail- 
lie  was  delighted  with  them.  In  pointof  common  information, 
acquaintance  with  the  useful  arts,  and  all  that  is  generally 
understood  by  civilization,  the^  are  far  behind  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope— '  a  disgraceful  wonder  m  the  midst  of  the  nineteenth 
century.'  But,  considering  the  deplorable  state  of  morality, 
religion,  and  civil  polity  in  this  country,  the  national  charac- 
ter, as  exhibited  among  the  peasantry,  would  seem  to  be  ex- 
cellent, and  '  censure  melts  into  regret.*  This,  we  believe, 
is  pretty  nearly  a  fair  account  of  the  real  state  of  things.  Mrs. 
Baillie  has  presented  to  us  two  very  lively,  sensible,  and  well 
written  volumes ;  and  we  like  her  none  the  worse  for  the  home- 
sick feeling  and  the  true  love  of  dear  old  England, 'which  are 
betrayed  in  every  page,  unmixed  as  that  patriotic  passion  is 
with  any  illiberal  prejudice  against  the  natives  of  otner  landa* 
We  shall  make  room  for  some  pleasing  verses,  in  lieu  of  any 
further  extracts,  written  under  the  warm  inspiration  of  these 
feelings. 

*  I  wish  I  were  in  yon  dear  land. 
Beyond  the  stormy  ocean^s  bound  t 

What,  though  it  boast  not  golden  strand. 
Nor  golden  fruits  within  are  found  i 

*  There  mj^rtle  shades,  nor  weeping  vine. 
Nor  orange  groves  surprise  the  eye ; 

Nor  summer  suns  intensely  shine, 
Nor  gorgeous  moons  with  day-light  vie« 

<  Nor  sports  the  fire-fly  all  the  night. 

In  restless  flight  from  flower  to  flower. 
Like  sparkling  sem  of  rubied  light, 
^-  Called  into  life  by  fairy  power ! 
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<  Nor  marbled  pdaoet  are  there. 
Each  with  its  oundred  menial  train  i 

Nor  steals  upon  the  silent  air. 
From  convent  walls  the  midnight  strain. 
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*■  But  oh,  my  countir !  sweeter  seem 
Thy  verdant  meads*  thy «'  bosky  bourns  ; 

Where  placid  rivers  crystal  eleami 
And  classic  willow  gracefiu  mourns  ! 

*  And  fehrer  to  thy  minstrel's  eye» 
Thy  straw-roofetd  cottages  appear. 

Where  climbing  woodbines  canopy 
The  porch  to  free-born  rustic  dear  I 

*  Now,  even  now,  methinks  I  hear 
The  gushing  sound  of  babbling  rill— « 

The  blackbird's  note,  so  wild  and  clear, 
'Mid  thousand  warblers  sweetest  still ! 

*  Methinks  I  see  the  dappled  fiiwn 

Peep  shyly  from  the  leafy  glade. 
Then  ixMind  along  the  velvet  lawn. 
To  seek  the  forest's  deeper  shade. 

*  And,  oh !  the  scents  of  dewy  spring. 
Unprized  on  Lusitania's  shore. 

Doth  tantalizing  memory  bring 
To  mock  my  liome^ick  fimcy  more  1 

*  The  Swiss,  condemned,  alas  I  to  roam, 

(By  stem  cold  Prudence'  mandate ledj) 
Still  dreams  of  his  sweet  early  home, 
StiU  hopes  return,  till  hope  is  dead. 

<  Then  fail  at  once,  hn  youthful  prune, 

His  ruddy  health,  his  manly  strength ; 
The  victim  of  a  foreign  dime. 

He  pines^  he  fades,  he  sinks  at  length,     pp.  906— SOS. 
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(U«.  Alfred  Biihop^  of  Riogvood, 
to  publish  early   io  the  year. 
10  Memorials  of,  the  Nineteenth 
ft  or  Select  Evangelical  Biogra- 

tbo  last  Twenty- five  Years, 
first  number  of  a   new  monthly 
'  some  origioaiity  of  pretensions, 
»  The  Time  Piece,  will  appear 

First  of  March,  it  will  consist 
of  sketches  of  Society,  and  dis* 
ns  OQ  the  more  popular  parts  of 
m  and  its  history. 
le  course  of  January  will  be  pob- 
a  second  edition  of  the  Remains 
aiBoir  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Author  of  the  Poem  on  the  Bu- 

Sir  John  Moore.  By  the  Rev. 
ill,  A.M.  Handsomely  print- 
volume  8vow,  with  a  portrait 
Rev.  C.  Wolfe,  and  an  engraving 
Aon  the  monument  erected  to 
BBory  of  Sir  J.  Moore,  in  St. 
OtthedraL 

Im  preu,  and  speedily  will  be 
led,  a  new  edition  of  Howe's  Re* 
r*B  Dominion  over  the  Unseen 
With  an  Introductory  Essay, 
Rev.  Robert  Bulmer,  of  Berwick 
'weed.  1  vol.  18mo. 
•ertug  fur  publication,  A  Digest 
Evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
ttect  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ippointed  to  inquire  into  the  State 
BDd.  With  notes  historical  and 
atory.  S  vols.  8vo. 
laring   for  publication,  Vindiciss 


Christians  A  comparative  Estimate  of 
the  Genius  and  Tendency  of  the  Greek, 
the  litindo,  the  Mahometan,  and  the 
Christian  Religions.  By  the  Rev.  Jerome 
Alley,  L.L.B.  M,R.I«A.  Ac.  Ac.  One 
large  vol.  8vo. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morell,  President 
of  Wymondiey  College,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  a  continnatiou  of  bis  Studies 
in  History,  in  one  vol.  Svo.,  which  will 
contain  Elements  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,  ifom  the  ear- 
liest authentic  records  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In 
this  work,  it  is  attempted  to  trace  the 
progretfs  of  general  knowledge  through 
its  soccetsive  stages  of  discovery  aud 
gradual  improvement,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  under  the  distinct 
heads  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  science. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  M.A.  is  pre- 
paring for  publication,  a  new  edition  of 
his  manual,  entitled.  Deism  Refuted,  or 
Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian, 
which  it  an  Analysis  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study 
of  the  Scriptures.  Tbe  work  will  be 
corrected  throughout,  so  as  to  form  a 
compendious  yet  full  Summary  of  the 
Evidences  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ; 
aiid  will  also  be  enlarged  with  a  new 
chapter  on  the  credulity  of  unbelief, 
adapted  to  tbe  perpetually  varying  as* 
saulu  of  infidelity.  I  vol.  fooUcap  8vob 
handsomely  printed. 
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noirs  of  Mi«8  Jane  Taylor.  By 
rotber,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  jon.  2 
nail  8vo.  16s. 

PIRI  ARTS. 

anoramic  View  of  Liverpool,  on 
eets  Columb'ier.  II.  lis.  6d. 
alMength    Portrait  of  tbe    Rev. 
le    Ewiog,  in    mezzotinto.    15s. ; 
II.  Is.  and  11.  lls.6d. 

MISCILLANBOUt. 

Literary    Souvenir,    fur    1826. 

by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  Esq.   12s. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecton, 
!  County  of  Northampton.  By 
Me.  ivo.  ^s. 


Hebrvw  Tales,  aeleeted  and  translated 
from  ancient  Hebrew  works :  to  which  is 
prefixed,  an  Essay  on  tbe  still  existing 
Remains  of  the  Hebrew  Sages  of  a 
later  period  than  the  Maccabees,  f.cap. 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies;  con- 
sisting of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  in  Prose 
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Art.  L  L  The  Slaoiry  qf  the  British  West  India  Colomei  deUneatedp 
as  it  exists  both  in  Law  and  Practice^  and  compared  with  the 
Shivery  of  other  Countries,  ancient  and  modem.  By  James 
Stephen,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  Being  a  Delineation  of  the  State  in  Point 
of  Law.  pp.  Ixzii.  480.  Price  12s.  London.  1824b. 

2.  England  enslaved  by  her  aom  Slave  Coloniee  t  an  Address  to  the 
Electon  and  People  of  the  United  Kingdom.  By  James  Ste* 
phen,  Esq.    8?o.  pp.  92.  London.  1820. 

8.  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Mitigafioo 
and  graooal  Ahohtion  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Do- 
minions. Widi  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  8vo.  pp.  96*  London* 
1826. 

4.  Tie  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain ;  or  a  Picture  of  Negro 
Slavery  drawn  hy  the  Colonists  themselves.  Being  an  Abstract 
of  the  various  Papers  recently  laid  before  Piurliament  on  that 
Subject.    8vo.  pp.  164.    London.    1825. 

5.  A  Speedy  End  to  Slavery  in  our  West  India  Colonies  by  safe, 
efiectualy  and  equitable  Means  for  the  Benefit  of  all  Parties  con« 
cemed.  By  T.  S.  Winn,  formerly  Resident  in  the  West  Indies. 
Svo.  pp.  124.  London.  1825. 

6.  An  Authentic  Report  of  the  Debate  in  the  Bouse  ef  ConmonSg 
June  2Srdt  1825,  on  Mr,  Buxtom^s  Motion  relative  to  the  Demo- 
lition of  the  Methodist  Chapel,  Ac  in  Barbadoes.  8vo.  pp.  120. 
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7.  Nineteenth  Report  (/  the  Directors  qf  the  African  Institution. 
With  an  Appendix.  Price  5s.  London.  1825. 

T^E  take  shame  to  ourselves  for  not  having  long  a^  re« 
^^  deemed  the  pledge  we  gave,  to  bestow  an  early  attention 
on  the  masterly  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  list  of 
publications.  In  our  Number  for  February  1824,  when  we 
took  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  controversy  between  the  Abo« 
litionists  and  the  Apologists  for  Slavery  up  to  that  period,  we 
adverted  to  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Stephen's  Treatise,  then  in 
Vol.  XXV.  NS.  K 
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private  circulation,  as  demanding  the  most  serious  attention 
of  the  Legislature.    The  volume  nas  now  been  for  some  time 
before  the  public :  it  is  the  result  of  profound  research  and 
unwearied    labour,    and   entitles  the    learned  Author  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  every  friend  to  humanity.    The  Slavery  of 
the  Colonies  has  found  not  only  its  apologists  but  its  pane- 
gyrists, as  a  mild  and  indeed  enviable  state  of  servitude  ;  it 
has  been  compared  with  the  domestic  bondage  of  patriarchal 
times,  with  the  villeinage  of  feudal  days  ;  and  a  champion  of 
the  Colonists  in  the  Quarterly  Review  attempted  to  '  simplify 
*  the  discussion/  by  representing  the  present  West  India  sys- 
tem as  merely  a  payment  of  labour  by  maintenance,  instead 
of  a  payment  by  wages.     Mr.  Stephen  has,  in  the  most  un- 
answerable manner,  exposed  the  utter  fallacy  of  these  insidious 
misrepresentations,  and  has  shewn,  by  an  immense  body  of 
evidence,  that  the  slavery  of  the  British  West  India  colonies 
is  altogether  per  $e :  that  neither  ancient  nor  modem  times 
afford  a  parallel  to  this  anomaly.     In   the  first  chapter^  he 
examines  the    origin  and  authority  of  the   Colonial  Slave- 
laws  in  general.    He  then  proceeds  to  shew  what  those  laws 
really  are ;  first,  what  was  the  state  of  the  lex  non  scripta  and 
of  the  acts  of  the  assemblies  prior  to  the  year  1788,  when  the 
question  of    the  Slave-trade  began  to  be  agitated  in   this 
country  ;   and    secondly,  what  meliorating  acts,    or  acts  of 
pretended  melioration,  have  since  been  introduced,  so  far  as 
the  latest  parliamentary  information   extends.     The  second 
chapter  treats  of  the  persons  who  are  subject  to  slavery,  namely 
negroes  a$  suck.    Their  slavery  is  founded  on  a  corporal  dis- 
tinction, originating  in  the  will  of  the  Creator,  but  which  is 
made  by  the  Colonists   a  badge  of  infamy  and  vileness.    If 
"  he  who  desniseth  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker,"*  how 
much  short  ot  blasphemy  does  his  ofience  fall,  who  despises 
the  complexion  of  the  African  ?    In  this  respect,  the  modem 
colonial  slavery   stands   without  a  parallel.     The  slaves  of 
antiquity  were  often  more  learned,  more  polished  than  their 
masters.    The  Romans  were  instructed  by  their  Grecian  cap- 
tives.   The  Mussulman  slave  has  oflen  been  known  to  rise  to 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.    In  the  West  Indies,  the  bodily 
peculiarity  of  the  slave  is  both  the  occasion  of  his  bondagef 
and  the  seal  of  his  perpetual  degradation  and  ignominy. 

'  The  term  slave  is  not,  in  the  West  Indies,  as  in  other  countries 
where  private  bondage  has  prevailed,  a  term  of  obloquy  or  coUoqoial 
reproach ;  but  the  bodily  designation  is  substituted  for  such  purposes 
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in  its  stead.  Amidst  all  the  reviling  epithets  used  in  ang^r  towards 
these  poor  bondmen,  *^  you  slavey**  or  any  allusion  to  the  condition, 
is  never  heard ;  but  **  negro  I  *  pronounced  with  an  angry  or  con« 
temptuous  emphasisi  is  a  word  of  superlative  reproach.  In  the 
slavery  of  this  country,  the  case  was  so  different,  that  the  words 
villain  and  villainous  have  survived,  as  reproachful  epithets,  the  con- 
ditions which  gave  them  birth.  In  the  colonies,  it  is  not  said,  by 
way  of  depreciating  one  of  slavish  extraction,  that  his  mother,  granct- 
mother,  or  ancestor  was  ''  a  daoe^**  or  that  he  is  *'  ^Jreedman^  but 
that  he  is  *<  a  coloured  person^"  or  that  he  has  **  black  blood  in  hi$ 
veins  ;**  nor  is  there  any  moral  obloquy  that  bears  any  proportion  to 
this  disgrace.  Could  his  ancestors  be  proved  never  to  nave  been  in 
a  state  of  servitude,  still,  if  they  were  negroes^  the  reproach  would 
not  be  removed  or  lessened.' 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  system.  Mr.  Stephen  passes  from 
the  legal  subjects  of  the  State  to  the  legal  nature  and  inci- 
dents of  the  condition  itself;  first,  as  they  respect  and  con- 
stitute the  relation  between  master  and  slave ;  secondly,  as 
they  respect  questions  between  the  slave  and  persons  of  free 
condition  in  general ;  thirdly,  as  they  affect  the  slave  as  an 
object  of  civil  government  and  protection.  In  each  of  these 
respects,  the  legal  condition  ot  the  West  India  slaves  is 
proved,  from  parliamentary  and  other  undeniable  documents, 
to  be  one  of  unparalleled,  degradation  and  oppression,  iruU^ 
pendentfy  of  the  practical  abuses  which  notoriously  exist. 
'  The  law  which  governs  the  slave  in  bis  relations  to  the  State, 
'  constitutes  a  distinct  branch  of  the  oppression  under  which 
'  he  groans ;'  nor  can  a  scheme  of  civil  government  be  ima- 
gined more  replete  with  every  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty, 
than  the  colonial  legislatures  of  the  British  islands  have  de- 
vised. 

'  The  great  obstacle  to  the  relief  which  the  oppressed  Africans 
might  hope  to  obtain  from  the  humane  interposition  of  Parliament,* 
remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  *  has  been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  true 
nature  of  that  dreadful  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  in  our 
colonies,  to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  have  power  to  alter  and 
improve  it.  Never  were  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  more  effec« 
toally  or  banefully  employed,  than  they  long  have  been  to  hide  the 
true  merits  of  tnis  shameful  and  deplorable  case  from  the  eyes  of 
England  and  Europe.  But,  though  it  is  easy  to  deny  practical 
abuses  which  exist  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globcy  and  though  the 
unwritten  law  of  the  islands  in  ?mat  relates  to  die  protection  of  the 
slaves  has,  as  I  have  proved,  been  grossly  misrepresented,  the  ex* 
press  penal  code  by  wnich  they  are  restramed  and  punished,  canno^ 
oe  so  easily  suppressed  or  denied.  The  master,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  harsh  powers,  may  safely  rely  on  those  maxims  to  which  custom 
and  popular  opinion  have  given  the  force  of  law^i  but  the  pe^ce- 
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officer  and  ihe  magistrate  could  have  no  authority  over  other  men'^ 
slaves,  so  as  to  imprison^  whip,  mutilatey  or  destroy  them  in  a  man- 
ner unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  without  the  aid  of  acts  of  as- 
sembly ;  and  those  are  capable  of  being  authenticated,  as  they  have 
been  by  the  Privy  Council  Reports  and  Parliamentary  Retums  to 
which  I  have  so  copiously  referred. 

*  Here,  then,  we  have  one  great  desideratum  supplied.  We  have 
incontestible  premises  from  which  to  reason :  and  they  are  such  ai, 
if  fairly  reasoned  upon,  may  suffice  to  remove,  in  every  considerate 
mind,  the  great  obstacle  by  which  the  advocates  of  the  oppressed 
Africans  have  been  fatally  opposed.  They  shew  that  to  the  legis- 
lators of  ihe  islands  these  favourable  presumptions  for  which  the 
colonists  at  large  so  loudly  and  speciously  contend,  are  not  fairly  due. 
The  councils  and  assemblies,  it  is  plain,  have  tiot  retained  those 
feelings  of  justice  and  humanity  which  we  vainly  suppose  to  be  m- 

separable  from  the  character  of  an  Englishman In  no  other  countiy 

has  the  legislature  (not  even  the  Dutch)  disgraced  its  statute-bool 
by  such  harsh  and  barbarous  laws.  Though  the  protection  of  slavea 
was  a  title  wholly  unknown  to  most  of  these  codes,  till  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  interposition  of  Parliament  gave  birth  to  it,  their  small- 
est trespasses  were  every  where  written  in  blood. 

*  Who  can  conscientiously  say  of  assemblies  by  which  such  laws 
were  made,  that  they  were  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  sacred  functiona 
of  legislation  ?  Parliament,  no  doubt,  might  be  embarrassed  with  the 
details  of  a  slave- code ;  but  the  delegation  of  the  work  to  such  bodies 
as  the  Colonial  Assemblies  was  an  expedient  in  the  last  degree  un- 
just. The  very  worst  of  legislatures  for  a  community  of  slaves,  »  a 
popular  assembly  composed  of  and  elected  by  their  masters ;  and  in 
abandoning  them  entirely  to  such  latogivers,  we  liave  stood  alone  among 

the  colonizing  powers.* 

♦  #  #  •  • 

*  The  same  spirit  which  dictated  the  earlier  laws,  must  ever  con* 
tinue  to  reign  in  assemblies  constituted  like  those  of  oor  colonies; 
because  it  is  perpetually  generated  in  the  breasts  both  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  electors,  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  their  own 
harsh  authority  as  masters,  by  the  contagion  of  local  prejudices,  and 
by  that  contemptuous  antipathy  to  the  servile  class,  which  the  physical 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  combine  with  his  abject  intellectual  and 
civil  condition  to  inspire.  It  is  the  peculiar  hard  fate  of  the  slavea 
of  the  New  World,  that  while  the  sympathies  of  nature  are  much  di- 
minished in  the  master's  mind  by  an  extreme  corporal  diffisrenoe,  the 
same  ditt'erence  precludes  by  law  another  powerful  source  of  sympa- 
thy, liability  to  the  same  condition.  But,  in  die  old  British  islands^ 
the  case  has  received  its  utmost  possible  aggravation.  White  slave- 
masters,  elected  by  white  slave-masters,  having  been  the  sole  legis- 
lators between  themselves  and  the  unfortunate  nesro,  the  law  itself 
has  confirmed  and  pandered  to  those  cruel  prejudices  which  it  ought 
to  have  discourajgea  and  controlled. 

*  Let  us  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  these 
laws,  or  suppose  it  to  be  yet  extinct.  It  is  a  spirit  whichi  however  dig- 
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guiscd  or  rcnstrained  at  present  by  the  policy  of  the  day,  is  still  pre- 
valent among  the  white  inhabitants  of  our  sugar-colonies ;  and  will 
expire  only  with  that  baneful  interior  system  by  which  it  has  been 
produced.'     pp.  329—333. 

In  the  sixtli  and  last  chapter,  Mr.  Stephen  enters  into  a  legal 
and  hUtorical  investigation  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  res^pect 
of  its  commencement, — the  sources  from  which  it  may  origi- 
nate, and  its  dissolution,  either  by  redemption,  manumissiou, 
or  enfranchisement  by  public  authority.  This  chapter  is  replete 
with  valuable  and  important  information,  too  multifarious  to 
admit  of  convenient  analysis.  The  considerations  suo^gested 
by  the  following  paragraphs,  however,  deserve  especially  to  be 
attended  to*  Speaking  of  the  obstacles  and  discouragements 
uniformly  put  in  the  way  of  manumissions  by  the  colonial 
legislators,  Mr.  Stephens  says  : — 

*  It  is  by  the  white  colonists  who  are  lowest  in  station  and  fortune, 
that  the  distinction  of  colour  is  the  most  proudly  and  violently  main- 
tained. It  is  a  distinction  which  not  only  saves  their  poverty  from 
contempt  t  but  gives  them  some  degree  of  consequence  and  power, 
even  in  the  meanest  and  most  indigent  state  to  which  fortune  can 
reduce  them.  It  enables  them  to  exact  profound  respect  from  nine 
tenths  of  the  community,  and  puts  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
the  remainder :  for  the  inherent  nobility  of  European  blood  makes 
compeers  of  all  the  whites,  nearly  levelling,  in  their  manners  towards 
each  other,  all  disparities  of  rank  and  fortune.  Such  of  them,  there- 
fore, as  earn  their  subsistence  in  the  humbler  walks  of  industry,  or 
who  live,  as  many  oftliemdo,  in  lazy  indigence,  regard  with  indig- 
nant eyes  a  free,  coloured  population  increasing  around  them,  follow- 
ing and  thereby  dbparaging  their  own  callings,  and  enjoying,  perhaps, 
a  degree  of  ease  and  comfort  which  they  themselves  cannot  command  • 
These  characteristics  may  serve  to  account  for  those  opprobrious  acts 
of  assembly  which  have  restrained  and  virtually  prohibited  manu- 
missions ;  for  the  poor  whites,  who  form  the  populace  of  the  West 
Indies,  powerfully  mfluence  the  insular  legislatures. 

*  This  influence  was  fatal  at  St.  Domitigo,  as  soon  as  the  colony  was 
cursed  with  a  legislative  assembly ;  for  it  is  now  no  longer  a  question 
among  the  ex-colonists  in  France,  that  the  persecutions  cruelly  raised 
and  per6diously  renewed  against  the  mulattoes,  were  the  true  causes 
of  tlie  ruin  of  that  island  ;  and  it  was  notoriously  the  petits  fflancs,  or 
white  mob,  who  were  the  chief  authors,  not  only  of  the  Insurrectionary 
massacres  of  which  the  gens  de  couleur  were  the  victims,  but  of  the 
insane  policy  by  which  the  assemblies  and  municipalities  insulted,  op- 
pressea,  alarmed,  and  finally  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  by  the 
peHis  Uatics  that  the  municipal  officers  and  committees  were  elected 
and  filled;  audit  was  by  their  clamour  and  violence  also,  that  the 
colonial  assemblies  were  urged  on,  at  the  very  crisis  of  their  fate,  to 
the  most  desperate  measures  of  hostility  against  the  free,  coloured 
people ;  a  body  which  alone  could,  and,  but  for  their  own  madness. 
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certainly  would  have  laved  them  from  destruction.  St.  Domingo 
Blade  an  aceldama  and  a  ruin,  because  it  was  virtually  governed  by  a 
white  mob  ;  and  hecawe  that  mob  hated  the  free  negroes  andmulaUoei 
more  than  it  feared  the  slaves,    pp.  S92»  S. 

The  second  volume  of  Mr.  Stephen's  work  is  intended  to 
comprise  a  delineation  of  Colonial  Slavery  as  it  exists  in  prac- 
tice. But  of  the  horrors  of  the  practice,  few  of  our  readers 
can  be  entirely  ignorant.  If  they  are  of  but  half  as  deep  a 
dye  as  a  host  of  testimonies  have  proved  them  to  be, — if  they 
bear  the  slightest  proportion  to  the  iniquities  of  the  ColoDid 
code» — they  are  such  as  imperiously  call  for  immediate  and 
decisive  redress.  But,  independently  of  the  practice,  Mr. 
Stephen  has  made  out  a  case  for  Parliamentary  interference. 
The  state  of  the  law  is  a  stain  upon  the  English  name»  a  dia* 
grace  to  a  civilised  nation.  Here  is  a  tangible  fact»  which 
cannot  be  explained  away ;  and  whether  the  practice  be  milder 
or  more  atrocious  than  the  code,  there  can  be  no  valid — ^we 
were  going  to  say,  no  honest  pretence  for  delaying  for  a  single 
session,  the  only  efficient  legislative  remedies.  Mr.  Stephen's 
volume  deserves  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  our  readers;  and 
we  have  only  to  regret,  that  we  have  not  taken  an  earlier  op* 
portunity  of  giving  our  utmost  aid  to  its  circulation.  We 
must  now  recur  to  the  posture  of  things  at  the  date  of  our  last 
article. 

It  will  be  three  years  next  May,  since  Mr.  Canning  moved, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  an  amendment  upon  a  very  tem- 
perate motion  of  Mr.  Buxton's,  a  series  of  declaratory  Resolu- 
tions which  recognised  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  our 
Colonies,  with  a  view  to  their  eventual '  participation  in  those 
'  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes 
'  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.*  The  declaration  was  important 
and  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went.  It  admitted  in  sentiment, 
every  thing  which  the  Abolitionists  would  wish  to  give  effect 
to  by  law.  It  ought  for  ever  to  have  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  who  have  represented  the  objects  which  the  enemies  of 
slavery  have  at  heart,  to  be  as  chimerical  as  their  interference 
is  uncalled  for.  Effectual  and  decisive  measures,  vigorously 
though  temperately  enforced,  were  then  unanimously  agreed  to 
be  expedient;  and  the  Government  voluntarily  came  forward 
to  take  the  prosecution  of  those  measures  into  their  own  hands. 
Mr.  Buxton  readily  withdrew  his  own  propositions,  concurring 
in  those  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretaiy,  and  the  friends  of 
the  Slaves  gladly  consented  to  transfer  the  conduct  of  the 
cause  to  so  poweiful  an  advocate. 
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*  There  was,  however,'  remarks  Mr.  Stephen,  <  one  great  drawback 
on  their  hopes,  and  one  which  was  the  most  dishearteniiig  to  those 
among  them  wholcnew  the  Colonies  best:  for  Mr.  Canning  intimated 
his  practical  plan  to  be,  not  the  immediate  introduction  of  any  of 
his  proposed  measures  by  authority  of  Parliament,  but  tlie  recom- 
mendation of  them  by  the  Crown  to  the  Assemblies. 

*  The  experienced  friends  of  the  Slaves  must  have'  lost  their 
memories  or  their  understandings,  if  they  had  entertained  A  hope 
that  such  a  course  would  produce  any  good  effect.  They  saw  in  ii, 
if  not  frustration  and  positive  mischiet,  at  least  certain  disappointment 
and  deUy.  Recommendation  to  the  Assemblies  1 !  Why  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried  repeatedly  during  a  period  of  twenty-six  yeani, 
as  well  before  as  after  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade :  and  had 
uniformly  and  totally  failed.  The  Crown,  the  Parliament,  and  that 
far  more  influential  body,  the  West  India  Committee  of  this  country. 
with  Mr.  Ellis  at  the  head  of  it,  had  all  recommended,  supplicated, 
and  even  menaced,  in  vain.  Not  a  single  Assembly  had  deigned  to 
relax  one  cord  of  their  rigorous  bondage,  or  to  adopt  a  single 
measure  that  had  been  proposed  to  them  for  the  temporal  or  spiritud 
benefit  of  the  Slaves,  except  in  a  way  manifestly  evasive,  and  plainly 
intended,  as  well  as  proved  by  experience,  to  be  useless ;  while  some 
of  those  inexorable  bodies  had  even  met  the  solicitations  of  their 
Sovereign,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  supreme  legislature,  with 
express  rejection  and  contempt.  Recommendation  to  the  Assent' 
bites !  /  /  to  the  authors  of  every  wrong  to  be  redressed !  of  every 
oppression  to  be  mitigated  1  to  Slave-masters,  the  representatives  of 
Slave-masters,  hardened  by  familiarity  with  the  ociious  system  in 
which  they  have  long  been  personally  engaged,  and  surrounded  with 
crowds  of  mdigent  and  vulgar  whites,  to  whom  slavery  yields  a  sordid 
subsistence,  and  the  degradation  of  the  blacks  is  privilege  and  re- 
spect !  You  might  as  well  recommend  toleration  to  Spanish  In- 
quisitors, or  Grecian  liberty  to  the  Turkish  Divan. 

*  Moiit  reasonably,  therefore,  might  the  friends  of  the  Slaves  have 
regarded  this  part  of  the  Right  JEIonourable  Secretary's  plan,  as  a 
ground  not  only  of  dissatisfaction,  but  distrust ;  had  not  he  guarded 
]t  by  declaring,  that  means  should,  if  necessary,  be  employed^  to  make 
the  recommendation  effectual,  and  to  subaue  any  contumacy  that 
might  be  found  in  the  Assemblies,  by  Parliamentary  compulsfori. 
Still,  the  well'informed  advocates  of  reformation  were  reasonably 
alarmed.  I'hev  did  not  doubt  Mr.  Canning's  sincerity.  The  gene- 
ral liberality  of  his  principles,  is  not  less  unquestionable  than  his 
transcendent  eloouence :  and  he  had  been  an  early  friend  to  the 
Abolition.  But  tney  saw  fVom  this  hopeless  project,  that  he  laboured 
under  a  gross  delusion  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  colonial  mind ;  and 
they  knew  the  formidable  influence,  both  public  and  private,  from 
which  he  would  have  to  unfetter  himself,  before  he  could  oppose 
himself  effectually  to  that  storm  that  he  was  about  to  raise  in  the 
Colonies,  and  make  his  way  to  his  ulterior  purpose.' 

<<  Engkmd  Enslavedf**  &c.  pp.  4t  5. 
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unjust  and  injurious.    They  contend,  that  it  is  far  better  for 
all  parties*  that  the  negro  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary  and 
unforced  kindness  of  his  master,  than  be  protected  by  law ; 
frankly  declaring  their  resolution  not  to  alter  their  legislation, 
from  a  '  decided  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
'  on  which  they  are  acting/— principles  v^orthy  of  the  most 
barbarous  age.     In  Barbadoes,  a  new  slave-code  has  also  been 
adopted,  of  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is 
worthy-  of  the  Barbadians.    It  removes  none  of  the  obstruc- 
tions to  manumissions  ;  it  does  not  cause  slaves  to  cease  to  be 
chattels ;  it  provides  no  means   of  instruction   for  them ;  it 
does  not  abolish  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour ;  it  does 
not  legalize  marriage  among  them,  nor  put  an  end   to  the 
driving  system,  or  to  the  flogging  of  women,  or  to  arbitraiy 
punishments  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent :  in  fact,  it  scarcely 
advances  a  single  step  towards  the  end  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Canning's  Resolution, — their  participation  in  the  civil  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects.    This  island,  however,  has 
distinguished  itself  lately  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  room  for 
any  surprise  at  the  iniquities  of  its  legislation.     On  Sunday, 
October  o,  1823,  a  series  of  riotous  outrages  were  commenced 
under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  conducted  by  a  white 
mob   consisting  of  planters,    merchants,    and    traders,    and 
carried  on  for  above  a  fortnight,  without  an  attempt  at  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Governor  or  any  other  authority, 
the  object  and  issue  of  which  will  best  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing proclamations  of  the  rioters. 

*  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Methodism,  and  total  Destruc- 
tion of  Uie  Chapel  1 !  1  Bridgetown,  Tuesday,  Oct.  21, 1823. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully  informed,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attacks  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  upon  the  community  bv  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries (otherwise  known  as  the  agents  of  the  villainous  African 
Society),  a  party  of  respectable  Gentlemen  formed  the  resolution  of 
closing  the  Methodist  concern  altogether :  with  this  view,  they  com- 
menced their  labours  on  Sunday  evening,  aud  they  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  announcing,  that,  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  they 
effected  the  total  destruction  of  the  Chapel.  To  this  information 
they  have  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St.  Vincent ;  thereby  avoiding  that 
expression  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him  personally  which -£e  had 
so  richly  deserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  this  information  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  different  islands  and  colonies,  all  persons 
who  consider  themselves  true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  to  Methodism  and 
Methodist  Chapels  throughout  the  West  Indies.' 
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The  next  day,  the  Oovernor  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  aetection  of  the  rioters,  who  were  well  known. 
This  broucrht  out  a  counter  proclamation  in  daring  defiance 
and  ridicule. 

*  Whereas  a  Proclamation  having  appeared,  &c.  &c.  public  notice 
18  hereby  given  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  feel  inclined  either 
from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feeling,  that,  should  they 
attempt  to  come  forward  to  injure  in  any  shape  any  individual,  they 
shall  receive  that  punishment  which  their  crime  will  justly  deserve. 
They  are  to  understand,  that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that 
the  reward  offered  will  only  be  given  upon  conviction ;  which  cannot 
be  effected  while  the  people  are  firm  to  themselves.     And  whereas  it 
may  appear  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  drcum- 
stances  which  occasioned  the  said  Proclamation,  that  the  demolition 
of  the  Chapel  was  effected  by  the  rabble  of  this  community,  in  order 
to  create  anarchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ; — ^It  is  considered  as 
an  imperative  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state ;  firstly,  that 
the  majority  of  the  persons  assembled  were  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  were  supported   by  the   concurrence  of  nine-tenths  of  the  com- 
munity ^— 2naly,  that  their  motives  were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely, 
to  eradicate  from  this  soil  the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spread- 
ing its  baleful  influence  over  a  certain   class,  and  which  would  ulti- 
mately have  injured  both   Church  and  State.    With  this  view,  the 
chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  villainous  preacher  who  headed  it 
and  belied  us,  was  compelled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  to  remove  himself 
from  the  island.     With  a  fixed  determination,  therefore,  to  put  an 
end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist  preachers  are  warned 
not  to  approach  our  shores  ;  as,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  own 
peril.    God  save  the  King  and  the  People.' 

When  the  Governor  saw  this  treasonable  proclamation,  he 
asked  the  Council  what  he  should  do.  The  answer  was,  *  No- 
'  thing  at  all ;'  and  nothing  was  done.     Yet,  *  a  more  honour- 


^  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.' 

These  are  the  injured  and  aspersed  Colonists,  to  whose  en- 
lightened sense  of  justice  and  human iiy,  we  are  to  commit  the 
task  of  legislating  for  themselves  and  their  own  slaves  ! 

In  Berbice,  nothing  has  been  done,  the  GoTcrnor  having  re« 
peatedly  pressed  the  subject  on  the  Council  of  that  Colony 
without  effect;  and  he  informs  Lord  Bathurst,  diat  he  baa 
'  110  hope  of  their  accecUng  in  any  manner  to  the  proposed  meamrtt 
'  of  his  Maiesty^s  Government.^  In  Bermuda,  not  the  sUgbtest 
movement  nas  been  made  towards  reform.  From  Demeran^ 
where  the  Missionary  Smith  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  to 
the  eternal  infan^  of  his  judges,— from  that  scene  of  legalised 
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unjust  and  injurious.    They  contend,  that  it  is  far  better  for 
all  parties,  that  the  negro  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary  and 
unforced  kindness  of  his  master,  than  be  protected  by  law; 
frankly  declaring  their  resolution  not  to  alter  their  legislation, 
from  a  '  decided  conviction  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
'  on  which  they  are  acting/ — principles  v^orthy  of  the  most 
barbarous  age.     In  Barbadoes,  a  new  slave-code  has  also  been 
adopted,  of  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is 
worthy-  of  the  Barbadians.     It  removes  none  of  the  obstruc- 
tions to  manumissions  ;  it  does  not  cause  slaves  to  cease  to  be 
chattels ;  it  provides  no  means   of  instruction   for  them ;  it 
does  not  abolish  Sunday  markets  and  Sunday  labour ;  it  does 
not  legalize  marriage  among  them,  nor  put  an  end   to  the 
driving  system,  or  to  the  flogging  of  women,  or  to  arbitrary 
punishments  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent :  in  fact,  it  scarcely 
advances  a  single  step  towards  the  end  contemplated  in  Mr. 
Canning's  Resolution, — their  participation  in  the  civil  rights 
and  privileges  of  British  subjects.    This  island,  however,  has 
distinguished  itself  lately  in  a  way  which  leaves  no  room  for 
any  surprise  at  the  iniquities  of  its  legislation.     On  Sunday, 
October  o,  1823,  a  series  of  riotous  outrages  were  commenced 
under  the  sanction  of  the  magistrates,  conducted  by  a  white 
mob   consisting  of  planters,    merchants,    and    traders,    and 
carried  on  for  above  a  fortnight,  without  an  attempt  at  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  Governor  or  any  other  authority, 
the  object  and  issue  of  which  will  best  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing proclamations  of  the  rioters. 

*  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Methodism,  and  total  Destruc- 
tion of  Uie  Chapel !  1 1  Bridgetown,  Tuesday,  Oct.  21, 1823. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully  informed,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attacks  which  have 
repeatedly  been  made  upon  the  community  bv  the  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaries (otherwise  known  as  the  agents  of  the  villainous  African 
Society)*  a  party  of  respectable  Gentlemen  formed  the  resolution  of 
closing  the  Methodist  concern  altogether :  with  this  view,  they  com- 
menced their  labours  on  Sunday  evening,  and  they  have  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  announcing,  that,  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  they 
effected  the  toul  destruction  of  the  Chapel.  To  this  information 
they  have  to  add,  that  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday 
idfternoon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St.  Vincent ;  thereby  avoiding  that 
expression  of  the  public  feeling  towards  him  personally  which -£e  had 
so  richly  deserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  as  this  information  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  different  islands  and  colonies,  all  persons 
who  consider  themselves  true  lovers  of  religion  will  follow  the  lauda- 
ble example  of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  to  Methodism  and 
Methodist  Chapels  throughout  the  West  Indies.* 
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T!ie  next  day,  the  Oovernor  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  detection  of  the  rioters,  who  were  well  known. 
This  brou<;ht  out  a  counter  proclamation  in  daring  defiance 
and  ridicule. 

*  Whereas  a  Proclamation  having  appeared,  &c  &c.  public  notice 
is  hereby  given  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  feel  inclined  either 
from  pecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feeling,  that,  should   Ihey 
attempt  to  come  forward  to  injure  in  any  shape  any  individual,  they 
shall  receive  that  punishment  which  their  crime  will  justly  deserve. 
They  ar^  to  understand,  that  to  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that 
the  reward  offered  will  only  be  given  upon  conviction ;  which  cannot 
"be  effected  while  the  people  are  firm  to  themselves.    And  whereas  it 
may  appear  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  drcum- 
stances  which  occasioned  the  said  Proclamation,  that  the  demolition 
of  the  Chapel  was  effected  by  the  rabble  of  this  community,  in  order 
to  create  anarchy,  riot,  and  insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ; — ^It  is  considered  as 
mn  imperative  duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state;  firstly,  that 
the  majority  of  the  persons  assembled  were  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  were  supported  by  the   concurrence  of  nine'tenths  of  the  com- 
munity (-— 2naly,  that  their  motives  were  patriotic  and  loyal,  namely, 
to  eradicate  from  this  soil  the  germ  of  Methodism,  which  was  spread- 
ing its  baleful  influence  over  a  certain  class,  and  which  would  ulti- 
mately have  injured  both  Church  and  State.    With  this  view,  the 
chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  villainous  preacher  who  headed  it 
and  belied  us,  was  compelled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  to  remove  himself 
from  the  island.    With  a  fixed  determination,  therefore,  to  put  an 
end  to  Methodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist  preachers  are  warned 
not  to  approach  our  shores  ;  as,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  at  their  own 
peril.    God  save  the  King  and  the  People.' 

When  the  Governor  saw  this  treasonable  proclamation,  he 
asked  the  Council  what  he  should  do.  The  answer  was,  *  No- 
'  thing  at  all ;'  and  nothing  was  done.    Yet,  *  a  more  honour- 


*  So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men.' 

These  are  the  injured  and  aspersed  Colonists,  to  whose  en- 
lightened sense  of  justice  and  humaniiy,  we  are  to  commit  the 
ta^k  of  legislating  for  themselves  and  their  own  slaves  ! 

In  Berbice,  nothing  has  been  done,  the  GoTernor  having  re« 
peatedly  pressed  the  subject  on  the  Council  of  that  Colony 
without  effect;  and  he  informs  Lord  Bathurst,  that  he  has 

*  no  hope  of  their  acceding  in  any  manner  to  the  proposed  measures 

*  of  his  Majesty^s  Governrnait.  In  Bermuda,  not  the  slightest 
movement  has  been  made  towards  reform.  From  Demerara^ 
where  the  Missionary  Smith  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  to 
the  eternal  infancy  of  his  judges,— from  that  scene  of  legalised 
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atrocities,  what  could  be  expected?  Their  attempts  to  resist 
or  to  evade  the  directions  transmitted  to  them,  have  compelled 
Lord  Batburst  to  intimute,  that '  however  desirous  his  Majes- 

*  ty's  Government  maybe  that  the  origination  of  this  measure 
'  of  melioration  should  proceed  from  the  Court  of  Policy,  they 
'  would  feel  it  their  paramount  duty  to  issue  without  further 
'  delay  an  Order  of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them 
'  into  effect,' — in  the  event  of  their  not  being  immediately 
adopted.  In  Dominica,  nothing  has  been  done.  In  Grenada, 
a  bill  had,  after  considerable  delay,  passed  the  Assembly,  the 
particulars  of  which  have  not  transpired.  From  Montserrat, 
no  information  has  been  received.  Nevis  waits  till  it  learns 
what  has  been  done  by  St  Christophers ;  and  St.  Christophers 
^ves  fair  promises  of  doing  something  "  upon  the  express  Bti- 

*  pulation  of  full  and  fair  indemnity  for  every  interest  that  shall 
'  be  injured  thereby.'  St.  Lucia  objects  to  Lord  Bathurst'i 
instructions,— especially  to  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets 
and  of  the  flogging  of  women,  and  to  the  proposed  facilities 
for  manumission :  religious  instruction  is  deemed  '  scarcely 
'  practicable.'  There  is  not,  it  seems,  a  Protestant  minister 
or  Protestant   place  of  worship   in  the  whole  colony,  nor  a 

f>lace  of  worship  of  any  kind  at  the  chief  town.  The  legis- 
ature  of  St.  Vincent  begs  leave  to  reject  Lord  Bathurst's  very 
unnecessary  '  innovations.'  In  Tobago,  some  improvements 
have  been  made  on  their  former  slave-code,  but  the  House  of 
Assembly  have  rejected  the  Trinidad  order  entirely.  In  Trini- 
dad itself,  that  order  was  received  with  grief  and  dismay,  and 
tiie  planters  affected  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  the  Abolitiou- 
ists ;  but  happily,  no  legislative  assembly  exists  there  to  as- 
sume the  high  airs  of  independence,  and  the  order  has  taken 
effect.  Thus,  then,  the  reader  will  see,  that,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, more  or  less,  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance  has  mani- 
fessted  itself  on  the  part  of  the  local  legislatures,  to  the  mode- 
rate reauisitions  of  nis  Majesty's  ministers-;  and  the  colonists 
generally  exult  in  the  refusal,  encouraging  each  other  to  per- 
severe in  the  same  contumacious  course.  What  remains,  then, 
but  for  the  British  Parliament  to  doits  duty? 

The  people  of  England,  however,  have  first  a  duty  to  per- 
form. Their  voice  must  be  heard,  without  which  the  best  in- 
tentioned  and  most  powerful  Administration  will  find  it  im- 

¥ossible  to  '  stem  the  broad  and  deep  tide'  of  Colonial  influence, 
he  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade,  Mr.  Stephen  remarks,  would 
have  been  finally  lost,  though  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  many 
of  his  powerful  colleagues,  had  not  the  public  voice  supported 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  thou^i  in  the  hands  of  such 
ministers  as  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  against  the  clamours 
of  the  colonists  and  their  advocates  iu  this  country.    It  is  not 
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the  less  necessary  now,  that  that  support  should  be  given  to 
Ministers,  to  enable  them  fearlessly  to  prosecute  the  good  work 
which  they  have  to  their  own  honour  taken  in  hand.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  mistaken  or  pernicious  notion,  than  that  the 
cause  is  safe,  because  Parliament  are  pledged,  and  Ministers 
committed  to  accomplish  the  desired  reform.  On  both  sides 
of  the  House,  the  ADolitionists  have  to  contend  with  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies.  Colonial  influence  insinuates  itself 
every  where.  *  It  is  felt,*  says  Mr.  Stephen,  *  even  in  the 
'  Cabinet ;  it  is  potent  in  every  department  of  the  State ;  and 

•  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  aristocracy  is,  by  property  or 
'  family  connexion,  placed  under  its  giiidance  or  control.  As  to 
'  the  commercial  body,  a  great  part  of  it  in  the  principal  seats  of 

*  forei^  commerce,  Lonaon,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow, 
'  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  chained  by  private  interest  to  the 
'  Coloniat^ause.'  Giving  Mr.  Canning  and  Earl  Bathurst  all 
the  confidence,  honour,  &nd  thanks  that  they  deserve,  they  do 
not  constitute  the  entire  Cabinet ;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
how  unwelcome  soever  the  recollection,  that  they  are  linked 
with  men  who  ranked  foremost  among  the  advocates  of  the 
Slave-trade  itself.  That  that  infernal  traffic  shall  not  be  re- 
vived^  we  have  no  adequate  security  so  lone  as  the  present 
system  of  West  India  slavery  and  colonial  legislation  is  suf- 
fered to  survive.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  nation  that  carried 
the  Abolition  after  a  struggle  of  twenty  years  :  and  it  remains 
with  the  nation  to  determine,  whether  that  victory  of  Christian 
philanthropy  over  the  demons  of  cupidity  and  infernal  cruelty 
shall  be  rendered  abortive  by  the  white  mobs  of  our  own  West 
India  islands. 

Etfbrts  will  no  doubt'  be  made  to  ^ain  further  time  for  the 
purpose  of  delusion.  This  was  the  policy  of  the  apologists  for 
the  Slave-trade :  the  same  tactics  will  be  adopted  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  slavery.  For  this  purpose.  Parliamentary  legisla- 
tion will  be  deprecated  ;  and  even  Mr.  Canning  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  further  space  for  repentance  ana  amend- 
ment to  the  intractable  and  faithless  Colonial  Assemblies.  On 
this  point,  the  words  of  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  in 
reference  to  the  Slave  Trade,  in  17999  supply  a  forcible  admo- 
nition at  the  present  juncture. 

<  TroBt  not  the  masters  of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation  for 
slavet.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it* 
they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  tlie  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  be  so.  Let  then  the  British  House  of  Com" 
mums  do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them  not  delegate  the  trust  of 
doing  it  to  those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust  famy*  Let  the  evil 
be  ftnnedied  by  an  Assembly  of  freemei^»  by  the  Government  of  a 
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free  people,  and  not  by  the  masters  of  slaves.  Their  laws  can  never 
reach,  could  never  cure  the  evil.  There  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  absolute  authority,  in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave, 
which  makes  despotism  in  all  cases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  an 
incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its  own  provisions  in  fiivoor 
of  the  objects  of  its  power.'    **  Slave  Colonies,"  &c.  p.  131. 

The  West  India  advocate  who  writes  in  the  Quarterly  Re« 
view,  frankly  admits,  that  it  is  not  to  acts  of  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, nor  yet,  in  his  judgement,  to  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  means  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvement.  *  If  the  master  be  willing/  he  argues, 
'  there  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  his  slave 
*  which  he  cannot  effectuate  without  a  legislative  act ;  and  if 
'  he  be  an  unwilling  agent,  a  legislative  act  will  commonly 
'  afford  but  a  very  unavailing  remedy.'  As  regards  the  perso- 
nal treatment  of  the  slave,  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true ; 
but,  in  reference  to  the  Slave  Code  and  the  whole  social  system 
which  it  perpetuates  in  the  Colonies,  the  most  willing  and  hu- 
mane individual  can  effect  little.  The  Reviewer  cannot  be  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  this.  Many  of  the  evils  are  such  as 
can  be  remedied  only  by  an  efficient  legislative  reform.  Mr. 
Brougham  has  pledged  himself  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  early 
in  the  next  Session,  which  shall  embrace  the  following  distinct 
objects : 

*  First ;  to  make  negro  evidence  sdmissible  in  all  cases,  in  all 
courts,  leaving  of  course  its  credibility  to  the  consideration  of  the 
court  and  jury. 

*  Secondly ;  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  whip,  as  applied  to  women, 
entirely^  and  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  whether  for  men  or  women. 

'  Thirdly ;  to  attach  all  slaves  to  the  soil,  rendering  them  insepa- 
rable from  it  under  any  circumstances. 

*  Fourthly ;  to  prohibit  i>ersons  holding  West  India  properb^,  or 
any  mortgage  upon  such  property,  filling  any  office,  civil  or  miutaiy 
(except  regimental),  in  the  West  Indies. 

*  And  Lastly ;  to  secure,  by  such  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once  to 
the  Owner  and  the  Slave,  the  gradual,  but  ultimately  the  complete 
admission  of  that  injured  class  of  men  to  the  blessings  of  persooal 
liberty.' 

With  this  proposed  measure  distinctly  before  him,  the  Re- 
viewer does  not  scruple  to   say :  *  Were  we  compelled  to 

*  choose  between  the  two,  we  should  much  rather  trust  to  the 
'  voluntary  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  colonists  for  the  im- 
'  provement  of  their  slaves,  than  to  any  laws  promulgated 

*  either  at  home  or  abroad  for  that  purpose.'  What  does  this 
declaration  imply  ?  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  advocate  of 
their  own,  the  Colonists  are  men  whom  no  laws  can  effectually 
bind  or  restrain ;  that  the  Colonial  laws  are  mere  parchment^ 
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fuid  that  the  acts  of  the  British  Legislature  would  be  little 
better.  So  conyinced  is  this  Writer  of  the  futility  of  any 
legal  enactmentSy  whether  originating  with  this  country  or 
with  themselreSy  that  he  would  rather  trust  to  the  bare  chance 
of  a  slave-master^s  generosity^  whose  tender  mercies  are,  it 
seems^  a  surer  protection  for  the  slave,  than  the  laws  !  Law, 
which  every  where  else  binds  together  civilized  society,  whose 
'  voice  is  the  harmony  of  the  world,  to  whom  all  things  in 

*  heaven  and  earth  do  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  hear 

*  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from  her  power, '^— Law, 
this  universal  '  mother  of  peace  and  joy,**  is,  in  the  West 
India  Colonies  of  Qreat  Britain,  a  step-mother  harsh,  and 
cruel,  and  faithless, — the  instrument  of  the  oppressor,  the 
scourge  of  the  defenceless ;  or  rather,  a  nullity,  an  empty 
form.  As  regards  Colonial  Legislation,  this  is  but  too  true. 
It  remains  to  be  seen, — and  surely,  for  humanity's  sake  and  for 
the  honour  of  England,  the  experiment  is  worth  making,-^ 
whether  there  are  not  means  of  rendering  the  laws  enacted  by 
a  British  Parliament  somewhat  more  effective. 

Against  Mr.  Brougham's  proposed  measure,  (unless  it  be  to 
the  fourth  provision,)  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  any 
specific  objection  can  lie.  They  are  admitted  to  be  desirable 
reforms,  but  not  now.    *  The  whip,*  says  the  Reviewer,  *  can- 

*  not  be  safely  prohibited  at  this  mameniJ'    '  Of  the  expediency 

*  of  attaching  the  slaves  to  the  soil,'  however,  he  is  '  not  ai 
'  present  so  clearly  convinced  :  he  has  not  had  time  to  make 
'  up  his  mind,  and  requires  more  extensive  information.'  But 
he  is  strongly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  '  most  important 

*  boon,' — the  making  the  testimony  of  slaves  admissible  evi- 
'  dence ;'  though  its  expediency  would  seem  not  to  be  so  clear 
as  the  friends  of  the  measure  have  generally  imagined.  Of 
the  moral  grounds  for  extending  to  this  portion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects,  the  common  rights  of  humanity,  this  Writer  seems 
wholly  regardless ; — so  deeply  tainted  is  his  mind  with  the 
fundamental  prejudice  on  which  the  whole  system  of  colonial 
legislation  is  built.  But  Mr.  Brougham's  proposed  measure 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  vague,  Utopian,  violent,  revolu* 
tionary,  or  even  unreasonable.  No  doubt,  Messrs.  Baring, 
Bemal,  Manning,  and  Co.  will  profess  that  the  object  is  even 
highly  desirable,  but, '  not  at  tht$  moment  J  This  was  the  delu- 
sion attempted  to  be  practised  by  the  '  gradual  abolitionists' 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  the  very  last ;  and  Mr.  Clarkson  remarks, 
that  they.were  always  considered  as  the  most  dangerous  ene- 

*  Hooker, 
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niieB  of  the  cause.  This  insidious  but  impotent  defence  ^iH 
be  the  last  strong-hold  of  the  patrons  of  an  unparalleled 
sTstem  of  slavery.  But  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  not  lesa 
than  the  claims  of  oirtruged  humanity,  demand  an  immediai0 
adoption  of  these  unexceptionable  proyisions.  No  reasoi^ 
that  ought  to  satisfy  the  country  can  be  given,  why  another 
session,  another  Parliament  should  expire,  without  this  act  of 
Justice  being  recorded  in  the  statute-book.  Let  the  yoice  of 
the  nation  say, iVbu;; — for  any  thing  short  of  immediate  redress 
in  respect  to  at  least  the  first  three  objects,  will  be  an  insult  to 
humanity  and  a  delusion  on  the  country. 

But  should  the  present  Parliament  leave  this  solemn  duty 
undischarged,  Mr.  Stephen  reminds  us,  that  the  Electors  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  have  another  opportunity  of 
exercising  one  of  the  most  cherished  rights  and  one  of  the 
highest  responsibilities  of  British  citizens ;  and  he  calls  upon- 
them  to  let  a  regard  to  this  momentous  question  ha^  the 
paramount  influence  it  deserves  in  deciding  their  suffrages. 
Mr.  Clarkson  remarks,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  the  contest '  had  been  use-' 
"  ful  in  the  discrimination  of  public  character.*  '  In  private 
•*  life/  he  says,  '  it  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  virtaous 
^  from  the  more  vicious  part  of  the  community.  It  has  shewa 
-^  4IS  the  general  philantrhopist.  It  has  unmasked  the  vicious 
-^  in  spite  of  his  pretensions  to  virtue.  It  has  afforded  as  the 
-<  same  knowledge  in  public  life.  It  has  separated  the  moral 
^  statesman  from  the  wicked  politician.  It  has  shewn  us  who^ 
'  in  the  legislative  and  executive  oflices  of  our  country,  are  fit 
<  to  save,  and  who  to  destroy  a  nation.  It  has  furnished  u» 
^  also  with  important  lessons.  It  has  proved  what  a  creature 
^  man  is ;  how  devoted  to  his  own  interest ;  to  what  a  length 
^  of  atrocity  he  can  go,  unless  fortified  by  religious  principle.** 
The  present  contest  is  not  less  instructive  y  and  the  test  it 
furnishes,  may  be  turned  to  as  good  an  account,  not  for  the 
purposes  of  clamour,  but  of  action.  We  do  not  say  that 
those  who  take  part  with  the  Colonists  may  not  be  honourable 
men,  or»  in  private  life,  amiable  men^  or,  in  public  life,  well- 
meaning  men  ; — but  they  furnish  by  their  conduct,  the  strongest 
evidence  that  they  are  not  men  in  whom  moral  principle  stea- 
dily predominates  over  any  inferior  consideration, — that  thqf* 
are  not  fit  to  be  the  legislators  of  a  free  people,  not  peliticalfy 
trust-worthy.  A  hundred  and  ninety-three  gentlemen  voted 
in  the  present  Parliament,  that  the  Missionary  Smith,  hurried 
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to  an  untimely  grave,  was  not  punished  too  severely  by  his  un- 
principled persecutors.     Let  their  names  be  had  in  timely  re- 
membrance.     Let  every   British   female    that    can   exert  an 
honourable   influence,  think  of  the  shameful  practice  of  sub- 
jecting women  to  the  whip  of  a  brutal  task-master, — of  wives 
torn  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their  mothers,   in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  the  law  which  makes  them  mere 
chattels, — and  remember  who   are  the  men  who  plead,   in  a 
British  House  of  Commons  for  the  toleration  of  these  enormi- 
ties, the  cry  of  which  is  going  up  to  heaven.     Let  every  Chris- 
tian minister  remember,  that  this   is  not  a  political  question, 
like  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  nor  one  in  which  neutrality 
can  be  innocent.    The  blood  of  the  Missionary  Smith,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Missionary  Shrewsbury,  call  upon  them  to  exert 
themselves  within  the  proper  sphere  of  their  influence,  in  giving 
a  right  direction  and  impulse  to  public  opinion.^     It  is  their 
duty  to  inform  themselves  fully  on  this  question,  and  to  bring 
forward,  in  a  popular  form,  the  grand  principles  which  it  in- 
volves, in  order  that  the  operation  of  that  opinion  may  not  be 
blind,  impassioned,  and  momentary,  but  steady  and  intelligent^ 
founded  on  a  distinct  view  of  the  nature  and  enormities  of  the 
system.    Let  the  claims  of  630,000  unconverted  fellow-sub« 
jects  in  our  West  India  colonies,  be  remembered  too  when  the 
Missionary  prayer-meeting  is  convened,  and  the  address  or  re- 
cital given.     Let  the  solemn  and  aflecting  language  of  the 
Litany   remind  the  worshipper,  of  these  children  of  misery, 
when,  to  the  supplication,  '  That  it  may  please  thee  to  sheiy 
'  pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  qaptives,'  and, '  That  it  may  please 
'  thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  all  that  are  desolate  and  op- 
'  pressed,'  he  utters  the  response,  *  We  beseech  thee  to  hear 
'  us.  Good  Lord.*     And  let  the  luxuries  at  our  tables  at  times 
recal  the  pathetic  expostulation  of  the  Apostle,  **  Destroy  not 
him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died.'* 


*  We  notice  with  satisfaction  some  efforts  of  the  kind  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  to  which  we  can  only  refer  by  mentioning  the 
titles.  1.  A  Sermon  on  Slavery.  Preached  at  Kettering.  By  John 
Keen  Hall,  M.A.  8vo.  Hamilton.  1824  2.  Observations  upon 
Slavery ;  setting  forth,  that  to  hold  the  Principle  of  Slavery  is  to 
deny  Christ.  By  Robert  Lindoe,  M  .D.  8vo.  Hatchard.  1824.  3.  Is 
the  System  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or  condemned  by  Scripture  ?  8vo« 
Arcb.  ]  824.  There  may  be  some  others  which  have  escaped  our 
notice.  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Appeal  (8vo.  Hatchard.  1823.)  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
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Art.  II.  Joannis  MiUoni  AnsU  de  Doctrinn  Christiana  Uhfi  duo 
Posthumi. — A  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine^  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures  alone :  By  John  Milton.  Translated  by  Charles 
II.  Sumner,  M.A.  Librarian  and  Historiographer  to  His  Ma- 
jesty,    ^to.    London,  1825. 

(Concluded from  Page  18.^ 

TX^E  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  that  part  of  the  Treatise  be* 
^^  foreljus  which  relates  to  the  Deity  of  Christp  because  it  is 
tlie  only  one  on  which  either  the  authority  or  the  arguments  of 
Milton  can  be  likely  to  mislead.  We  have  seen,  tnat  be  has 
the  advantage  of  the  argument,  so  far  as  bis  objection  bears  on 
the  unguarded  attempts  at  explication  on  the  part  of  certain 
orthodox  divines  ;  but,  as  he  proceeds  to  substantiate  and  clear 
his  own  scheme,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  remark  of  Water* 
land,  that  it  is  far  easier  for  an  objector  to  shew  the  ignorance 
of  the  other  party  and  to  betray  his  own,  than  it  is  lor  either 
party  to  extricate  a  subject  out  of  all  perplexity  and  doubtful- 
ness. '  When  the  Socinian  is  to  prove  that  Christ  is  a  man 
'  only,  or  an  Arian,  that  he  is  a  creature,  and  that  Scripture  can 
'  bear  no  other  possible  interpretation,  they  come  off  so  indif- 
'  ferently  and  with  such  manifest  marks  of  disadvantage,  that 

*  they  do  but  expose  themselves* — we  will   not  say  with  this 

*  haughty  bitter  polemic,  '  to  the  pity  or  derision  of  their  adver- 

*  saries,'*  but  to  an  easy  refutation.  It  is,  as  he  argues,  an 
indirect  proof  of  *  the  Catholic  doctrine,' — a  presumption  at 
least  in  its  favour,  that  whereas  '  there  are  but  three  schemes, 

*  in  the  main,  Arian.  Socinian,  and  Catholic,  one  of  which 
'  must  be  true,' — and  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  former  two  are 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  \ihole  Scripture  taken  together, — the 
third  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  true  according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  Arian  creed,  with 
which  Milton's  but  too  closely  symbolized,  is  very  far  remoTed 
from  scepticism.  We  should  say  that  it  was  more  nearly  allied 
to  dogmatism,  which  ought  to  be  its  opposite,  were  not  doubt- 
ers the  most  credulous  persons,  and  sceptics  the  greatest  dog- 
matists in  tlie  world.  I3ut  what  we  mean  is,  that  the  Arian 
creed  is  not  made  up  of  the  mere  negations  of  disbelief,  like 
that  of  the  Unitarian,  but  includes  a  series  of  propositions  far 
more  staggering  to  reason  than  even  the  arithmetical  contrar 
diction  disingenuously  imputed  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,— 
propositions  which  involve  alike  faith,  reason,  and  practice  ia 
perplexity. 

It  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  difficulties,«-or  ra* 

*  Prefiice  to  Eight  Sermons  on  Christ'i  Divinity. 
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ther»  impassable  barriers  limit  oar  inquiries  into  this  awfnl  and 
momentous  subject.  Were  there  no  difficulties,  there  could 
be  no  foundation  for  the  controversy  which  has  employed  and 
foiled  the  most  strenuous  researches  of  the  acutest  intelleoti 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Those  difficulties  then  co&* 
fessedly  exist,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  an  occasioned 
—we  do  not  say  caused  by  Revelation.  The  cause  lies  in  tkt 
limitation  of  our  knowledge,  and  probably  in  that  of  our  hh 
culties ;  so  that,  had  it  pleased  the  Author  of  Revelation  to 
make  any  clearer  discoveries  on  this  mysterious  subjecti  tbe^ 
might  not  have  removed  the  darkness  which  ever  presses  upon 
the  sphere  of  mental  visioui  But  the  occasion  of  these  dif* 
ficulties  is  Revelation  itself,  to  which  we  owe  all  the  light  vre 
possess  respecting  the  nature  of  God,  and  which  has  furnished 
Reason  witn  the  very  materials  out  of  which  she  would  fain 
build  her  systems.  But  the  Scriptures  were  not  written  to 
furnish  support  to  systems  and  hypotheses.  They  reveal  certaitk 
facts — facts  wholly  out  of  the  range  of  experience  and  previonA 
knowledge — the  practical  inferences  from  which  are  extremely 
clear  and  plain,  out  which,  from  their  very  nature,  connect 
themselves  with  metaphysical  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  of 
matter  and  of  spirit,  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Existence,  tb# 
ori^n  of  matter,  and  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  which  Reve* 
lation  was  not  designed  to  satisfy.  The  soi-disant  Unitariakii 
indeed,  cuts  the  knot  at  once,  by  denying  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  any  revelation  of  the  kind  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  New  Testament  arises,  in  his  view,  from  the  awkward  and 
unhappy  manner  in  which  the  apostles  have  expressed  them^ 
selves, — so  different  from  what  a  modem  Unitarian  would  adopt 
in  recording  the  life  and  sayings  of  a  pious  teacher  and 
martyr.  Vnth  him,  however,  we  do  not  now  contend.  Th& 
Arian  is  one  who  is  fully  persuaded,  that,  in  order  honestly  to 
embrace  the  bare,  unemoarrassing  assertion  of  the  Jew  and 
the  Socinian,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  mere  man,  he  must 
renounce  his  New  Testament  altogether.  To  the  Arian,  not 
less  than  to  the  Catholic  believer,  the  difficulty  occasioned  hf 
Revelation  lies  in  tlie  nature  of  the  subject :  by  the  Socinian^ 
who  denies  that  there  is  any  difficulty  attaching  to  the  subject^ 
H  is  transferred  to  the  volume  of  Revelation  itself.  The  De* 
ist,  finding  the  Socinian  hampered  by  a  Revelation  which  is  of 
no  use  to  him,  and  which,  he  cannot  but  see,  favours  the 
opinions  which  the  Socinian  denies,  rejects  the  Bible  alto* 
getber. 

Nature  teaches  me, — that  is>  our  senses  and  our  conscienoe 
lufbrm  US|^ — that,  besides, my  own  conscious  being,  there  are 
other  beings  like  myself,  and  some  Being  or  Beings  of  a  su- 

1.2 
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perior  nature  to  whom  1  must  refer  the  existence  of  the  things 
that  are  seen  and  of  myself.  Whether  those  things  were 
created  by  one  or  by  many,  nature  does  not  tell  me ;  for*  at  the 
same  time  that  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  design,  there  seems 
also  an  opposition — a  disorder,  which  looks  like  the  efiect  of 
a  contest  between  a  good  and  an  evil  principle.  Reason,  how- 
ever,  leads  me  to  adopt  the  supposition,  that  the  First  Cause  of 
all  things  must  be  One  and  Eternal ;  but  in  what  sense  One, 
or  what  is  included  in  that  Infinite  Essence  which  is  One  and 
Self-originate,  who  can  inform  me  ? 

Revelation  comes  to  the  aid  of  Reason,  unable  by  searching 
to  find  out  God,  and  confirms  the  wavering  dictate  of  philoso- 
phy, that  the  Creator  is  the  Only  True  God.  But  it  discloses 
further  this  additional  and  all-interesting  fact,  that  the  actual 
creator  "  by  whom  are  all  things,*'  the  administrator  to  us  of 
the  Divinu  Government,  the  only  medium  through  which  Deity 
has  manifested  itself  to  the  creature, — is  One  who  was,  in  the 
beginning,  •*  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  The  titles  under 
which  this  Divine  Person  are  announced  to  us  arc.  The  Loscos — 
as  if  to  express  tliat  he  is  the  Godhead  communicating  witfiman 
—and  The  Son  of  God,  whose  relation  to  us,  rather  than  to 
the  Father,  is,  we  apinehend,  the  principal  idea ;  the  Son  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  as  at  once  "  the  Image  of  his  liypostasis*' 
^d  the  Minister  of  his  dispensations.  This  Divine  Person, 
it  is  moreover  declared  by  the  inspired  record,  was  made  Hesh, 
voluntarily  assumed  human  nature,  in  order  to  sustain  the  fur- 
ther relation  and  accompli(>h  the  work  of  a  Redeemer  of  lost  man. 
And  this  act  of  infinite  condescension  being  in  pursuance  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Father,  it  is  also  represented  as  the  highest 
conceivable  expression  of  the  love  of  Deity  to  a  revolted  world. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish." 

Thus  far,  it  will  be  allowed  by  both  parties,  that  all  is  clear 
and  undeniable.  And  here,  by  the  way,  so  far  as  regards  the 
Person  of  our  Lord,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  most  ancient 
formula,  stops.  Before  we  venture  another  step,  let  us  advert 
to  the  ultimate  design  of  this  revelation,  or  of  the  facts  re« 
vealed.  As  regards  its  object,  it  is  altogether  practical.  That 
Jehovah  is  the  only  True  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  all 
things,  is  revealed  with  the  view  to  our  worshipping,  serving, 
and  trusting  )n  Him  alone  ;  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,  is  revealed  for  this  purpose,  that  all  men  should  ho- 
nour the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,  by  worshipping, 
serving,  and  putting  their  trust  in  Uim.  'Po  this  end,  our 
Lord  himself  declares  that  He  is  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  the  Son,— to   engage  towards  Himself  on  this  ground  the 
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faith  and  love  of  his  disciples.  Now  the  whole  sum  of  man's- 
duty  is  comprehended  in  his  loving  God  his  Creator  with  all 
his  heart  and  mind  and  strength,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself. 
The  homage  and  affection  which  our  Lord  claims^  must,  there- 
fore, be  due  to  Him  either  as  a  fellow-man,  or  as  God.  But 
it  is  clearly  of  that  nature  which  we  are  under  the  most  solemn 
and  awful  sanctions  forbidden  to  pay  to  any  creature.  The* 
Unity  of  God»  his  Oneness,  expressly  relates  to  Him  as  the 
Object  of  worship,  and  is  revealed  that  we  may  worship  Him 
alone.  Whatever  metaphysical  scheme  we  may  adopt,  if 
Christ  be  not  in  this  respect  One  with  the  Father,  and  entitled- 
as  such  to  uU  the  love  and  worship  required  of  the  creature  by 
the  first  and  great  commandment, — we  practically  abandon  the' 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity,  and  the  original  and  funda-^ 
mental  law  built  upon  it,  by  calling  upon  His  name  and  yield- 
ing the  honour  which  he  claims.  We  will  not  charge  the  Arian: 
with  idolatry  in  worshipping  and  loving  a  Created  Saviour* 
because  idolatry  implies  a  state  of  heart  the  very  opposite  of* 
that  with  which  love  to  Christ  is  compatible,  and  i}ecause  we 
believe  that  no  error  of  judgement  that  consists  with  love  to 
the  Son  of  God,  can  bring  a  man  under  this  awful  charge.  But 
we  maintain,  that  no  difficulty  of  an  abstract,  philosophical 
kind  attaching  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  Arian 
rejects,  is  so  great  as  the  practical  dificulty  of  reconciling,  on 
his  scheme,  the  love,  faith,  and  devotion  due  to  the  Saviour 
with  the  commands  and  claims  of  God.  His  hypothesis  seems 
to  lessen  the  mystery  which  presses  on  the  understanding,  bat 
it  does  so,  only  to  transfer  the  mental  perplexity  from  the  Ob- 
ject of  faith  to  the  matter  of  practice,  and  to  entangle  the 
conscience  and  affections  in  a  worse  dilemma  than  the  intellect 
has  evaded. 

The  Unity  of  God  is  revealed,  we  have  said,  for  a  moral  pur- 
pose. It  may  not  be  improper  then  to  consider,  by  which 
scheme  that  purpose  is  best  secured, — the  Catholic  scheme 
which,  identifying  the  Son  with  the  Father  in  essence,  teaches 
us  to  regard  the  Object  of  Worship  as  essentially  one, — or  the 
Arian  hypothesis,  which,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  metaphysical 
Unity  of  the  Godhead,  introduces  asecondary  object  of  worship. 
Important  as  it  is,  and  must  be,  to  think  aright  of  the  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  so  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  love  and 
obedience  which  he  claims.  But  it  is  observable,  that  neither 
from  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  knew  the  proneness  of  men  to 
fall  into  idolatry,  nor  from  his  Apostles  in  writing  to  heathen' 
converts,  did  ever  one  word  of  caution  fall,  that  might  guard  us 
against  thinking  too  highly  of  our  Lord's  personal  dignity,  or 
paying  him  honours  that  might  infringe  on  the  prerogatives  of 
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JehoTah.  We  find  the  sacred  writers  accumulating  titles  and 
epithets  of  the  most  magnificent  character  to  describe  the  Son  of 
Uody  and  one  of  them  pronouncing  a  solemn  anathema  on  those 
who  love  him  not ; — but  they  never  seem  to  have  entertained 
the  apprehension  that  this  love  could  run  into  excess,  this 
honour  become  idolatrous.  But  this  is  not  all.  Whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  personal  distinction  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  no  conceivable  distinction  can  be  practically  realized 
in  the  worship  and  supreme  afiection  which  they  respectively 
claim  from  the  whole  family  of  the  redeemed.  A  secondary 
object  of  worship  is  conceivable ;  but  the  worship  which  Our 
Lord  demands,  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  highest  exercise 
of  devotion  and  the  most  entire  surrender  of  the  heart.    The 

E rounds  also  upon  which  it  is  demanded,  leave  no  room  for  any 
ieher  love.      For  let  any  one  calculate  the  degrees  short  of 
infinity  to  which  that  gratitude  and  devotion  ought  to  rise, 
which  are  due  to  the  '  Redeemer  of  that  lost  remnant  whose 
'nature  he  voluntarily  assumed/  to  Him  in  whose  name  alone 
is  salvation,  in  whom  all  fulness  dwells,  the  Author  and  Finisher 
of  our  faith,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
the  universal  Lord   and  Jud^,  the  Dispenser  of  all  spiritual 
blessings*  the  Giver  of  eternal  life.    It  is  saying  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  to  urge  with  Milton,  that  the  attributes  of  the  Father 
pertain  to  the  Son  because  they  have  been  imparted,  and  that 
Supremacy  and  Self-existence  attach  alone  to  the  Fountain  of 
Deity.    All  will  admit,  that  it  is  as  being,  in  some  sense.  One 
with  the  Father,  that  Christ  is  entitled  to  the  honour  due  only 
to  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  the  Mediator  bodily.    But  if  these 
attributes  really  pertain  to  our  Lord,  whether  originally  or  by 
derivation, — and  if  our  redemption  be  really  owing  to  the  Son, 
effected  by  him,  and  eternal  life  be  his  gifl, — what  we  now  con- 
tend for  is,  that  we  are  brought  under  every  obligation  to  the 
Son  of  God,  that  can  be  the  ground  of  our  love  to  the  Deity  ;— 
that  he  stands  to  us  in  the  relation  of  true  and  proper  Deity, 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  ground  of  the  same  attributes  and  the  same 
relative  character,  Jehovah  challenges  the  supreme  love  and 
exclusive  confidence  of  the  creature ; — ^that  Almighty,  Creator^ 
Saviour,  are  the  highest  titles  of  the  Godhead.    Or,  if  it  be 
thought,  that  the  Self-existent  is  a  still  mqre  glorious  name, 
we  would  ask,  wherein  does  the  love  due  to  God  as  Self-exis- 
tent, transcend  or  differ  from  that  which  he  claims  as  Omnip<H 
lent.  All-good,  Love  Inefiable,  and  the  Author  of  Life?  Where 
then  shall  we  draw  the  moral  or  practical  distinction  between 
love  to  God  and  love  to  Christ?    And  if  no  such  distinction 
can  be  drawn,  what  avails  the  metaphysical  distinction  that  ie 
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presumptuously  advanced  as  the  only  safeguard  of  the  Unity 
of  Jehovah  ? 

The  force  of  this  practical  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  the  true 
cause  of  that  vacillation ,  inconsistency ,  and  apparent  disin- 
genuousness  which  have  been  charged  on  many  of  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Arian  scheme.  They  imagine  that  they  have 
satisfied  their  understandings,  or  at  least,  that  they  have  made 
good  their  escape  from  those  metaphysical  difficulties  iivhich 
offend  the  pride  of  reason,  but  they  cannot  satisfy  their  hearts. 
In  those  individuals,  therefore,  whose  religion  is  purely  specu- 
lative, there  will  be  found  a  constant  disposition  to  gravitate  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  dead  level  of  Socinianism.  The  fear 
of  honouring  the  Son  too  equally  with  the  Father,  naturally 
operates  as  a  constant  check  upon  the  love  and  homage  which, 
even  on  their  own  principles,  are  due  to  Christ.  The  idea  of 
his  not  being  very  Qod,  more  and  more  prevails  in  their  minde 
over  the  sentiment  of  his  being  God  in  any  sense.  This 
'  cold  negation,'  of  which  Unitarianism  almost  simply  consists, 
spreads  its  influence  more  and  more  over  the  practical  creed, 
till  little  indeed  is  left,  besides  a  meagre  scheme  and  a  barren 
notion,  to  distinguish  the  Arian  from  the  denier  of  the  Son. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  Arian  has  been  a  man  of  devout 
mind  and  holy  character,  a  true  believer  up  to  the  point  of  hie 
convictions  in  an  evangelical  creed,  and  one  whose  affections 
have  kept  pace  with  his  faith, — and  such  Arians  there  have 
been, — love  to  the  Saviour,  acquiring  the  ascendancy  over  a 
vain  philosophy,  has  insensibly  lessened  the  distinction  both 
in  phraseology  and  in  sentiment  that  separated  him  from  the 
orthodox  ;  and  in  that  hour  when  metaphysics  lose  all  their 
value  and  their  charm,  he  has,  with  a  true  faith,  adopted  the 
invocation  of  the  protomartyr,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.** 

Of  Milton's  piety  and  fervent  love  to  the  Saviour,  who  can 
entertain  a  doubt  ?  If,  as  a  critic  and  a  controvertist,  he  ap- 
pears in  the  present  Treatise  anxious  chiefly  to  lower  our 
ideas  of  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  down  to  what  he  deem«d 
the  Scriptural  standard, — an  attempt  in  which  it  is  painful  to 
find  such  a  man  engaged, — in  the  Paradise  Lost  we  find  him 

f'lving  vent  to  his  personal  feelings  in  the  most  exalted  terms, 
here  is  no  proof  that  the  Treatise,  though  intended  for 
posthumous  publication,  was  composed  subsequently  to  Paia- 
dise  Lost,  or  that  any  change  took  place  in  tne  Author's  re- 
ligious sentiments -after  the  composition  of  his  great  poem. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Treatise  might  be  in- 
tended as  a  defence  of  the  theological  ideas  on  which  thiat 
poem  is  buiH?  and  this  may  account  for  the  polemical  seal 
displayed  in  the  chapter  in  question.    Jealous  as  he  was  ef 
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reputation,  and  aware  that  in  his  immortal  poem  he  had  laid 
himself  open  to  the  suspicions  or  cavils  of  the  Presbyterians, 
whom,  there  is  reason  to  think,  he  cordially  despised,  he  may 
be  forgiven  for  having,  with  evident  solicitude  and  some 
warmth,  vindicated  his  peculiar  sentiments  on  this  mysterious 
subject.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  trenius  to  say* 
(what  isy  indeed,  apparent  in  his  other  prose  works,)  that  Mil- 
ton, though  an  able  disputant,  was  not  always  a  sound  rensoner, 
and  though  an  accomplished  polemic,  was  an  indifferent 
metaphysician. 

The  whole  of  his  reasonings  (as  in  fact  the  whole  contro* 
versy)  hinge  upon  this  cardmal  position,  *  That  which  is   of 

*  God,  cannot  be  actually  God,  who  is  unity,'—*  Esse  auiem  ex 
Deo  nan  est  esse  Deufn,  qui  nnus  est.*  (p.  118.)  We  have  seen 
how  far  he  is  borne  out  in  this  reasoning  by  the  dogmas  of 
the  orthodox  res))ecting  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son. 
The  following  language  of  the  'judicious  Hooker'  might  seem 
still  more  strongly  to  favour  Milton's  reasoning.    •  I^r  every 

*  beginning  is  a  father  unto  that  which  cometh  of  it,  and  every 

*  offspring  is  a  son  unto  that  out  of  which  it  groweth.     Seeing, 

*  therefore,  the  Father  alone  is   originally  that  Deity  which 

*  Christ  originally  is  not  (for  Christ  is  God,  by  being  of  God ; 

*  Light  by  issuing  out  of  Light ;)  it  followeth  thereupon,  that 
'  whatsoever  Christ  hath  common  unto  him  with  his  Heavenly 

*  Father,  the  same  of  necessity  must  be  given  him,  but  natu* 

*  rally    and    eternally  given   him,    not  bestowed  by  way   of 

*  benevolence  and  favour  as  the  other  gifts'  (the  '  gift  of  union* 
and  the  *  gift  of  unction')  *  both  are.'*  The  only  part  of  this 
statement  in  which  Milton  could  not  have  concurred,  respects 
the  necessity  and  eternity  of  that  gift  or  bestowment  by  virtue 
of  which  the  Son  is  said  to  be  what  he  originally  is  not.  We 
confess  that  we  can  attach  no  clear  idea  to  this  apparent  sole- 
cism. A  necessary  gift  must  mean,  a  gift  that  could  not  but  be 
given  ;  but  this  can  never  be  said  with  propriety  of  any  gift, 
which  implies  sovereignty  in  the  Giver ;  nor  is  it  very  mtelli- 


♦  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pot.  Book  V.  §  54-.  The  following  ciutions  from 
the  fathers  are  given  in  the  margin.  Pater  est  principium  tcHus  di^ 
vinitatis^  gui^  ipse  a  nulla  est,  Augustine.  Pater  tota  substantia  tit  g 
Filius  vera  derivatio  totius  et  propagatio.  TcrtuUian.  Quod  enim  Deiu 
estf  ex  Deo  est.  Nihil  nist  natum  habet  Filius.  Hilary.  Now,  Dr. 
Clarke  admits,  that  the  Son  is  *  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his 
«  Godhead,  in  such  a  sense  as  a  derived  being  can  be'— derived  bjf 
a  *  plenary  communication  of  power,  knowledj^e,  dignity,  &c.'  This 
is  what  Watcrland  coarsely  terms  his  *  come  olT.'  It  seems  to  come 
very  near  Milton's  notion. 
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pible  in  what  sense  eternal  generation  can  be  a  gift  at  all. 
The  Nicene  Creed  abstains  from  predicating  the  co-eternity  of 
the  Son,  insisting  only  on  the  consubstantiality,  which,  in   a 
-certain  sense,  Milton,  and  we  apprehend  a  large  proportion  of 
Arians  would  admit.      The   Anans  are  known  to  have  sub- 
scribed the  Nicene  creed,  although  Hooker  takes  upon  himself 
to  affirm,   not  sincerely,  but  only  to   escape   deprivation   and 
exile.     It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Osius,  bishop  of  Cor- 
dova, who  presided  as  the  senior  bishop,  and  is  stated  to  have 
framed  the  creed,  is  represented  as  afterwards  ratifying  the 
Arian^s  confession.     '  This  was  the  plain  condition  of  thos^ 
'  times/   says   the  learned  Writer,  *  the  whole  world   against 
*  Athanasius  and  Athanasius  against  it.**     We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Nicene   Creed  was  intended  as  an  irenical 
measure,  a  scheme  of  comprehension  ;  and  that  both  parties 
may  have  subscribed  it  sincerely,   so  long  as   the  subscribers 
believed,  that  the  Son,  though  not  co-eternal,  was  *'  begotten 
*•  before  all  worlds."    Indeed,  although  the  term  ofmcnoq,  con- 
substantial,  subsequently  became  the  subject  of  so  much  bitter 
controversy,  yet,  so  indeterminate  was  its  meaning,  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fathers  are  well  known  to  differ  in  their  use 
of  it.     Hilary  perpetually   asserts,  that  there   are   three  sub- 
stances in    God  ;    while  Jerome  contends  for  the  identical 
meaning  of  the  words  essence    (oWiay)  and  person  or  hypos- 
tasis.*!-    It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  while   some   orthodox 
divines  might  have  objected  to  the  term  consubstantial  as  ex- 
cluding a  diversity  of  persons,  some,  who  went  under  the 
sweeping  appellation  of  Arians,  might  not  have  objected  to 
the  phrase,  understanding  it  to  imply  merely  a  real  participa- 
tion in  the  Divine  nature.     It  is,  we  think,  quite  clear,  that 
the  perilous  explications  of  Athanasius  were,  as  Hooker  inti- 
mates, little  to  the  taste  of  those  times.    *  Hilary,'  says  Calvin, 
**  largely  excuses  himself  for  his  boldness  in  bringing  forward 

*  new  terms :  for,  when  he   has  used  the  names  of  nature, 

*  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  he  immediately  adds,  that  whatso- 

*  ever  is  sought  further,  is  beyond  the  signification  of  lan- 
'  guage,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  beyond  the  concep- 
'  tion  of  our  intellect.     And  in  another  place,  he  pronounces 

*  the  bishops  of  Gaul  happy,  inasmuch  as  they  had  neither 
'  composed,  nor  received,  nor  even  known  any  other  confes- 

*  sion  than  that  ancient  and  very  simple  one  which  had  been 

*  received  in  all  the  churches  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Very   similar  is  the   excuse  of  Augustine,  that  this  word ' 

*  Eccl.  Pol.  B.  y.  $  42.         t  Calvin  Inst.  lib.  i,  c  13.  j  5. 
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(Triqity  ?)  ^  was  extorted  by  necesBity  on  account  of  the  great 
'  poverty  of  human  language  on  so  great  a  subject,  not  for 

*  the  sake  of  expressing  what  God  is,  but  to  avoid  passing  it 

*  over  in  total  silence,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are 
'  three.    This  moderation  of  those  holy  men,'  adds  Calvin, 

*  should  teach  us  not  to  pass  such  severe  censures  on  those 
'  who  are   unwilling  to  subscribe  to  expressions  adopted  by 

*  us,  provided  they  are  not  actuated  by  pride,  perverseness^  or 

*  disingenuous  subtlety.'*  How  well  would  it  have  been  f<Mr 
the  Church  of  Christ,  had  Hilary's  suggestion  and  Calvin's 
candid  admonition  been  attended  to  ! 

Indisposed  as  we  feel  to  venture  further  into  this  fathomless 
subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  on 
Milton's  proposition  above  cited.  The  term  '  actually,'  it  will 
have  been  seen,  is  supplied — ^we  by  no  means  wish  to  intimate 
improperly- — by  the  Translator.  As  Milton,  however,  believed 
our  Lord  to  be  in  some  sense  Qod,  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
Ood,  some  qualification  of  his  words  seemed  necessary.  The 
word  absolutely  would  perhaps  have  been  preferable ;  or,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  supply  the  word  orisifuiUyt  we  should 
have  almost  the  very  proposition  of  Hooker.  It  is  at  all 
events  clear,  that  this  is  the  import  of  Milton's  argument; 
that  what  is  derived  from  God,  not  being  self-originate,  cannot 
be  absolutely  or  originally  God.  But,  as  he  admits  liiat  our 
Lord  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  possessed  of  the  attributes 
and  glory  of  Deity  by  communication,  this  sentiment  is  not 
very  repugnant  to  that  of  Augustine.  *  The  Father  is  the 
'  fountam  (prindpium)  of  the  whole  Godhead,  because  he  is 
'  self-originate  (a  nuUo).*  Now  we  know  not  why  Milton's 
proposition  might  not  be  sufficiently  met  with  the  counter- 
assertion  :  Esse  ex  Deo  ett  esse  Deum, — That  which  is  of  God 
in  tlie  sense  understood,  must  be  actually  God,  because  God  is 
one.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  Novatian  and  others,t  and  is  to 
the  full  as  self-evident,  in  our  judgement,  as  tlie  statement  to 
which  it  is  opposed,  inasmuch  as  the  denial  of  it  would  not 
less  imply  a  contradiction.  The  Godhead  being  one,  unique, 
and  in  this  sense  unity,  it  follows  that  He  in  whom  it  dwells 
in  all  its  plenitude,  must  be  God. 

Neither  the  orthodox  notion  of  eternal  generation,  nor  the 
Arian  scheme,  then,  appears  to  us  to  answer  the  end  proposed, 
of  rescuing  the    scripture   doctrine  from  the    metaphysical 

«  Calv.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  13.  §5. 
f  '  Ut  enim  pmscripsit  ipsa  natura  hominem  credendum  e$se  qui  ex 
homine  sit ;  iia  eadem  naiura  prascripsit  et  Deum  credendum  esse 
qui  ex  Deo  sit*    Novatian  in  Waterland  Work,  vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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cavils  founded  on  the  assumed  abstract  uni^  of  the  Divine 
jBxistence.    Unity  in  some  sense,  we  know,  must  be  attributed 
to  God :  there  is  but  one  Divine  nature,  one  Godhead,  one 
God.    But  as  the  knowledge  of  this  truth  is  derived  purely 
from  Revelation,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  there  is  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  is  One  with  God.    The  Unity  of  God  the 
Father,  we  are  therefore  sure,  admits  of,  or  rather  comprehends 
that  mysterious  union  by  which  the  Son  is  in  the  Father  and 
the  Father  in  the  Son.    This  union  we  believe  to  be  vital, 
essential,  and  eternal, — first,  because  it  is  the  property  of  God 
to  be  eternal,  and  because,  to  use  the  words  of  Howe, '  every 
*  thing  of  God  is  God  and  cannot  be  otherwise  :'*  secondly, 
because  the  contrary  supposition  as  maintained  by  the  Arian, 
besides  being  liable  to  metaphysical  objections,  does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  render  the  idea  of  this  ineffable  union 
more  compatible  with  numerical  unity.      For  if  it  could  be 
shewn  that  this  nwtttna^i^  *  inexisting  ni  the  Father,'t  ascribed 
to  the  Divine  Word,  is  really  irreconcileable   with  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  the   Divine  Unity,  it  would  by   no   means 
lessen  the  difficulty  to  say,  that  it  originated  in  time  and  in  the 
wnW  of  the  Father.     For;this  would  only  be  saying.  It  is  true, 
there  was  once  but  one  Jehovah,  but  now  there  are  two  Gods  ; 
one  eternal,  the  other  created.    If  Jesus  Christ  be  truly  the 
Son  of  God,  the  '  express  ima^e  of  his  person,' — if  the  word 
was  with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  was  God  by  virtue  of 
that  union  which  makes  the  Godhead  one, — then  there  must 
be  in  the  Word,  that  which  is  uncreated,  underived,  unbegotten, 
necessary,  and  eternal ; — because  these  are  properties  inaliena-* 
ble  and  mseparable,  so  far  as  our  intellect  can  grasp  such  sub- 
jects, from  tne  Divine  Essence ;  and  because,  moreover,  we  can* 
not  conceive  of  a  created   nature   that  should   be  capable  of 
thus  comprehending  within  itself,  as  the  recipient,  the  perfec- 
lions  of  that  which  is  uncreate  and  infinite. 

But  we  check  ourselves.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  invested  with  the  glory  of  the  Father.  Here  is 
troth  in  all  its  certainty.  The  next  step  we  take  must  be  an 
inference  from  this  truth,  which  will  be  a  degree  less  certain. 
But  if  the  first  principle  be  more  certain  than  the  inferences 
which  appear  to  us  clearly  deducible  from  it,  so,  it  is  more  cer- 
tain also  than  that  the  opposite  inferences  are  false.  What  is, 
or  what  is  not  compatible  with  that  cardinal  article  of  our 
fiiitb,  we  are,  after  ail,  but  ill  qualified  to  judge.  For  what  do  w6 


•  Wot^s,  Vol.  vii.  p.  IS. 

f  lb.  Vol.  iv.  p.  405.  *  ideajue  essentiajn  tarn  Filii  juam 

iriiMi  tiu  u^emiamr^JC^snL,    See  note,  p.  15. 
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know,  or  what  qan  we  conceive  of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  Ez« 
istence»  which,  containing  and  permeating  all  other  existencefl^ 
is  still  pure  and  unmixed  from  all  ?  That  two  Infinites  sboold 
co-exist,  is  not  more  opposite  to  our  material  notions,  notioni 
darkened  by  matter,  than  that  the  Infinite  should  co-exist  with 
myriads  of  finite  spirits,  pervading  all  being  and  yet  not  iden- 
tified. On  every  side,  reason  is  turned  back  on  itself  by  appia- 
rent  contradictions.  The  mathematician  is  foiled  by  his  own 
problems.  The  very  idea  of  infinite  space  is  overwhelming^. 
That  of  matter  created  out  of  nothing  is  not  less  so.  The  ex- 
istence of  God,  than  which  nothing  is  more  certain,  is  utteriy 
inconceivable.  Why  then,  when,  as  if  to  interdict  our  too 
curious  speculations.  Our  Lord  has  declared,  that  *'  No  one 
knoweth  the  Son,  except  the  Father," — should  we  attempt  to  su- 
peradd to  Revelation  our  own  imaginary  discoveries  relative 
to  the  laws  of  the  Divine  existence,  or  to  square  by  rule  and 
quadrant  that  which  has  neither  figure  nor  limit.  '  Therefore/ 
says  Howe,  *  since  that  difference  (of  the  persons)  which  pro- 
'  ceeds  only  from  that  natural  eternal  order,  is  conjecturable 
'  only,  but  is  really  unknown,  unrevealed,  and  inscrutable^'— 
and  this  holds  equally  true  of  the  Unity, — '  it  is  better  herein 
'  to  confess  the  imperfection  of  that  knowledge  which  we  have» 

*  than  to  boast  that  which  we  have  not,  or  aspire  to  that  which 

*  we  cannot  have.' 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  bestow  any  notice  on  Mil- 
ton's Biblical  criticisms.  Whether  original  or  not,  they  are 
now  no  longer  new  ;  many  of  them  have  become  hackneyed, 
and  have  often  been  refuted  ;  and  all  of  them  have,  by  antici- 
pation, received  a  candid  and  competent  examination  in  Dr. 
Smith's  masterly  exposition  of  the  '  Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
'  Messiah.'  The  chapter  on  the  Holy  Spirit  may  aUo  be 
passed  over,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  inciden- 
tally some  of  the  statements  which  it  contains  ;  and  the  opinion 
which  makes  the  Spirit  of  God  neither  God  nor,  as  some  have 
contended,  a  certain  vis  emissa  or  influence,  is  not  likely  to 
find  many  advocates.  As  a  specimen,  however,  of  how  Milton 
could  sometimes  allow  himself  to  reason,  we  may  refer  to  his 
proof  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  omniscient,  drawn  from  Matt. 
xi.  27,   where  he  contends,  that '  the  Son  himself  disallows  the 

*  omniscience  of  the  Spirit ;'  and  again,  his  strange  position, 
that '  even  if  it  filled  with  its  presence  the  whole  circle  of  the 
'  earth  with  all  the  heavens,  that  is,  the  entire  fabric  of  this 
'  world,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  Spirit  is  omnipresent. 
'  For  why,'  he  adds,  '  should  not  the  Spirit  easily  fill  with  the 
'  influence  of  his«power,  what  the  sun  fills  with  its  light*  though 
'  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  are  to  believe  it  infinite  7^ 
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(p.  165.)  This  limited  omnipresence,  this  finite  infinity^  we 
need  not  undertake  to  prove  to  be  a  mere  poetical  figment. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  *  fill  heaven  and  earth'  is  express- 
ly claimed  by  Jehovah  as  the  incommunicable  attribute  of 
Deity.*    Once  more,  Milton  contends,  that 

'  when  we  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  this  is  not  done  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  inherent  or 
relative  natures  of  these  three  persons,  but  the  benefits  conferred  by 
them  in  baptism  on  those  who  believe  {std  quid  in  iis  qui  credunt 
effiaant) — namely,  that  our  eternal  salvation  is  owing  to  the  Father, 
our  redemption  to  the  Son,  and  our  sanctification  to  the  Spirit.' 

p.  167. 

But  if  the  efficient  author  of  our  sanctification  be  not  God, 
and  the  efficient  author  of  our  redemption  be  not  God,  neither 
can  our  eternal  salvation  be  owing  only  to  God.  Nor  can  we 
conceive  of  any  gratitude,  love,  and  homage  due  to  the  Self- 
existent  and  Supreme  Being,  that  shall  rise  above  what  are  due 
from  every  redeemed  man  to  his  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier. 
For  every  practical  purpose,  therefore,  the  scheme  iinder  consi- 
deration is  worthless.  We  say,  that  God  has  revealed  himself 
as  related  to  us  under  the  three  distinct  notions  of  Creator, 
Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier ;  but  though  we  admit  that  these 
three  notions  of  God  describe  or  embrace  only  his  relations  to 
us,  it  is  evident,  that  the  general  ^though  not  uniform)  restric- 
tion of  these  relations  severally  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  implies  a  further  distinction — a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  better  words,  we  term  a  personal  distinction, — as  the 
foundation  of  the  difierence  of  relation  ;  and  that  it  is  not,  as 
the  Sabellians  contend,  a  mere  modal  distinction.  But  we  dare 
not  dogmatise  on  these  points.  Happy  is  he  who  has  now, 
through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  one  Spirit,  access  unto 
the  Father.  To  him  it  shall  be  given  hereafter  to  know  even  as 
be  is  known. 

We  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  other  more  prominent 
peculiarities  of  this  elaborate  treatise. 

The  distribution  of  subjects,  which  Milton  has  adopted,  is 
much  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  Treatise  is 
divided  into  two  books :  1 .  De  Cognitione  Dei.  IL  De  Dei 
Cultu.  These  answer  generally  to  Ames's  twofold  division  of 
divinity  into  Faith  and  Observance,  and  with  the  same  pecu- 
liarity ;  that  the  subjects  of  the  Visible  Church,  Particular 
Churches,  Church  Discipline,  and  the  Sacraments,  which  might 
seem  to  be  more  immediately  connected  with  observance  or 
the  service  of  God,  are  treated  of  in  the  first  book. 

♦  Jer.  xxiii.  24. 
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*  Christian  doctrine/  sajs  Milton,  '  b  comprehencM  under  t#« 
divisions :  Faith,  or  the  knowledge  of  God ;  and  Lore,  of  the  wop* 
ship  of  God.  It  must  be  observed,  that  Faitli,  in  this  division,  doei^ 
not  mean  the  habit  of  believing,  bat  the  things  to  be  habiUudljr  be^ 
lieved.    So  Acts  vi.  7.  Gal.  i.  23/ 

There  can  be  no  question  lliat  the  word  has  often  this  uh 
port ;  but  where  it  is  associated  with  lore,  or  charity,  fiutb 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  concrete.  To  make  these  two  divirion* 
answer  to  each  other,  charity  should  also  mean  the  thifin  txp 
be  loved.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Milton  should  have  ndlev 
into  this  logical  inaccuracy,  but  still  more  so,  that  he  should 
have  introduced  the  Sabbath,  Marriage,  and  Divorce  among 
the  credenda  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  rather  than 
under  the  head  of  Practice  or  Observance.  That  his  theology 
should  perpetually  run  out  into  metaphysics,  is  less  enrpriS' 

ing. 

Having,  in  the  first  six  chapters,  treated  of  God— -the  Divine 

Decrees — Predestination — the  Son  of  God — and    the  Holy 

Spirit,  he  proceeds,  in  Chap.  VII.,  to  consider '  the  second 

*  species  of  external  efficiency,  commonly  called  Creation/ 

which  is  thus  defined. 

<  Creation  is  that  act  whereby  God  the  Father  produced  every  thing 
that  exists  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  that  is,  by  his  will,  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  glory  of  his  power  and  goodness. 

*  By  his  Word — that  is,  by  the  Son  who  appears  hence  to  derivw 
his  title  of  Word.* 

Having  illustrated  these  positions,  the  Author  remarks,  that, 
'  witli  regard  to  the  original  matter  of  the  universe,  there  ha» 
^  been  much  difference  of  opinion,  most  of  the  modems  con- 
'  tending,  that  it  was  formed  from  nothing  ;  a  basis  as  unttub^ 
'  staniiaT  as  that  of  their  own  theory.'  In  opposition  to  thi» 
opinion,  he  contends,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  mattef 
of  some  kind, — a  position  very  innocent  in  itself,  because  qiiite 
compatible  with  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  and  in 
support  of  which  geologists  have  much  to  say,  but  metaphy* 
sicians  nothing.  The  arguments  adduced  by  our  Author  are^ 
we  regret  to  say,  singularly  puerile.  First,  he  reaiarkai  neither 
the  original  word,  nor  the  Greek  xrt^w,  nor  the  Latin  crmre^ 
can  signify  to  produce  out  of  nothing.  To  which  it  might  be 
replied,  that  no  word  could  express  this,  because  all  words  aM 
onginally  expressive  of  sensible  objects,  qualities,  and  actions, 
and  to  produce  out  of  nothing  being  a  thing  impossible  la 
man, — being  a  metaphysical  idea,  there  would  be  found  no 
single  word  to  answer  to  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  should 
find  it  hard  to  believe,  that  when  it  is  said,  God  created 
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darkness,  the  darkness  was  a  material  substance  before  God 
created  it.  Yet,  Milton  expressly  denies  that  darkness  is  a 
mere  negation,  arguing  (must  we  term  it  ?)  from  the  passage 
in  Isa.  xlv.  7. 

*  If  darkness  be  nothing,  God,  in  creating  darkness,  created  no- 
thing ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  created  and  did  not  create,  which  is  a 
contradiction. 

<  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  world  was  framed  out  of  matter  of  some 
kind  or  other.  For,  since  action  and  passion  are  relative  terms,  and 
since,  consequently,  no  agent  can  act  externally  unless  there  be  some 
patient  fquodpati  queat)  such  as  matter,  it  appears  impossible  that 
God  could  have  created  this  world  out  of  nothing.'    p.  179. 

This  may,  undoubtedly,  hold  good  in  logic,  but  one  is  astonished 
that  Milton  could  have  deceived  himself  so  far  as  to  mistake 
it  for  reasoning.  The  words  *  light'  and  *  darkness'  in  the  pas- 
sage cited,  are  explained  by  what  follows :  *  I  make  peace 
'  and  fereate  evil/  and  evidently  imply  good  and  evil.  .  Tso  act 
of  creation  is  referred  to,  but  the  fact,  that  all  events,  good 
and  evil,  are  ordered  by  the  Providence  of  God.  If  darkness 
in  this  sense  be  not  a  negation,  it  is  assuredly  not  a  substance. 
The  reader  may  be  led  to  infer  from  this  passage,  that  Milton 
had  espoused  the  old  heresy  of  the  eternity  and  independence 
of  matter ;  since,  if  the  world  was  created  out  of  matter, 
the  question  returns.  What  was  the  matter  made  of?  This 
notion,  however,  he  expressly  disclaims  as  '  inconceivable,' 
inasmuch  as  matter  ^  is  only  a  passive  principle,  dependent 
'  on  the  Deity  and  subservient  to  him.'  It  cannot  be  un- 
caused ;  it  cannot  have  two  causes ;  it  must,  therefore,  he 
contends,  substantially  emanate  from  God  himself.  For  thus 
be  reasons  : 

<  In  the  6r8t  place,  there  are,  as  is  well  known  to  all,  four  kinds  of 
causes,— (i^'en^,  fnaierial^  formal^  and  JinaL    Inasmuch  then  as  God 
is  the  primary,  and  absolute,  and  sole  cause  of  all  things^  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  comprehends  and  embraces  within  himself 
all  the  causes  above  roentionea.    Therefore  the  material  cause  must 
be  either  God  or  nothing.    Now  nothing  is  no  cause  at  all ;  and  yet, 
it  is  contended,  that  forms,  and  above  all,  that  human  forms  were 
created  out  of  nothing... ......... It  was  a  substancd,   and  derhrable 

firom  no  other  source  than  from  the  fountain  of  every  sabstanoe^ 
tlMugh  at  first  confused  and  formless,  being  afterwards  adorned  and 
dige^ed  into  order  by  the  hand  of  GkniL'    pp.  180, 1. 

He  afterwards  with  apparent  complacency  speaks  of  having 
*  satisfactorily  proved  under  the  guidance  of  Scripture,  that  God 
'  did  not  produce  every  thing  out  of  nothing,  but  of  himseU^' 
At  this  time  of  day,  such  apeculations  as  these  will  excitie 
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little  alann  or  interest.  The  period  has  been,  when  the  denitJ 
of  •  the  orthodox  doctrine  that  matter  was  produced  out  of 
nothing,  would  have  called  up  angry  disputants,  and  the  ciy 
of  heretic  would  have  been  raised  against  the  daring  philoBO- 

Eher.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Milton's  learning  influenced 
is  taste  for  such  speculations  as  these,  and  his  learning 
appears  to  have  overlaid  his  judgement.  What  guidance 
he  could  suppose  himself  to  have  derived  from  Scripture, 
one  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  When  it  is  said  that  God  made 
the  world  of  nothing,  no  one  understands  that  nothing  was  the 
ex  quo,  tlve  substance  of  which  it  was'made,  but  that  matter 
itself  bad  its  origin  both  in  time  and  in  the  Divine  will.  Dr. 
Ames,  who,  though  quite  orthodox,  is  for  the  most  part  very 
unintelligible  on  this  subject,  thus  defines  Creation. — •  Crea- 
'  tion  then  produceth   out  of  nothing,  that  is,  out  of  matter 

•  that  doth  not  pre-exist,  but  co-exist, — that  hath  a  being 
'  together  with  the  thing  created.  For  there  was  nothing  from 
'  eternity  besides  God,  neither  is  God  the  matter  or  part  of 
'  any  creature,  but  only  the  eflicient  cause.'  To  say  that 
matter  itself  must  have  had  a  material  cause,  is  taking  for 
granted  what  cannot  be  either  proved  or  conceived  of;  nor  is 
any  thing  gained  by  the  position,  that  God  is  not  only  the 
cause  a  quo,  but  ex  quo  substance  was  produced.  We  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  adhere  to  the  popular  way  of  stating 
the  fact,  that  God  made  all  things  of  nothing, — implying 
simply,  that  all  things  originated  in  his  power,  and  that  for 
his  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created. 

After  this  display  of  Milton's  fondness  for  philosophizing, 
it  will  not  surprise  our  readers,  that,  in  treating  of  the  death  of 
the  Body  in  Chap.  VIII.  he  is  dissatisfied  with  Dr.  Ames's 
definition,  who  makes  it  consist  in  '  the  dissolving  or  loosing  of 

*  that  band  wherewith  the  soul  was  joined  with  the  body.' 
Milton  complains,  that  the  prejudice  of  divines  on  behalf  '  of 
'  their  preconceived  opinions,'  had  led  them  to  dismiss  with- 
out examination  the  question  he  proceeds  to  discuss  :-'  whether 
'  it  is  the  whole  man,  or  the  body  alone,  that  is  deprived  of 
'  vitality.' 

<  And  as  this,'  he  adds,  '  is  a  subject  which  may  be  discussed 
without  endangering  our  faith  and  devotion,  whichever  side  of  the 
controversy  we  espouse,  I  shall  freely  declare  what  seems  to  me  the 
true  doctrine  as  collected  from  numberless  passages  of  Scripture ; 
without  regarding  the  opinions  of  those  who  think  that  truth  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  rather  than  in  the  sacred 
writmgs.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  whole  man  is  uniformly  said  to 
consist  of  body,  spirit,  and  soul,  (whatever  may  be  the  diitioct  pro- 
vinces severally  assigned  to  these  divisions,)   I  shall  sliew^  that  ia 
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dedth,  first*  the  whole  man,  and  secondly^  each  component  part  bo& 
fera  privation  of  life.  *• 

We  readily  admit,  that  a  raan  may  innocently  espouse  either 
side,  if  he  can  believe'  that  his  opinions  are  compatible  witd 
Scripture;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  leads  to  a  pernicious 
tampering  with  the  sacred  writincrs,  that  we  object  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  materialist  on  this  point.  So  long  as  a  man  de- 
voutly believes  in  ^he  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the  final 
judgement,  his  disbelief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  sonl 
does  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  heretical  ;  nor  are  we 
so  sure  that  it  is  nnphilosophical  as  that  it  is  unscriptural. 
Milton's  first  proof  is,  that,  '  the  patriarchs,  the  prophets,  and 
'  the  apostles  without  exception  evidently  held  this  doctrine/ 
This  sweeping  position  wants  only  to  be  made  good,  to  be 
decisive  of  the  question.  Passing  by  such  citations  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as,  *'  the  dead  praise  not  Jehovah,"+  which 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  prove  any  thing  to  the  purpose  with- 
out proving  too  much,  let  us  examine  the  proofs  adduced  from 
the  Apostolic  writings.  The  only  two  texts  which  appear  to 
us  to  afibrd  any  countenance  to  the  notion,  are,  Luke  xx.  37, 
&c.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  17 — 19.  In  reference  to  the  former,  Mil- 
ton says : 

*  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  Christ  proves  God  to  be  a  God 
of  the  living,  Luke  xx.  37*  &c. ;  arguing  from  their  future  resurrec- 
tion ;  for,  if  they  were  then  living,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
from  his  argument,  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
hence  he  says,  John  xi.  25,  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life.* 

p.  281. 

To  understand  the  drift  of  our  Lord's  aroument,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  what  it  was  the  Sadducees  denied  ;  not  merely  that 
there  is  any  resurrection,  but  that  there  is  either  angel  or 
spirit,  (Acts  xxiv.  8) :  in  other  words,  they  disbelieved  in  a 
^future  state,  which.  Dr.  Campbell  contends,  is  the  primitive 
import  of  the  word  anastasts,  here  rendered  resurrection. 
The  Pharisees  "  confessed  both  ;"  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  held  the  re-union  of  the  soifl  and  body.  Dr. 
Priestley,  who  contends  that  *  this  argument  of  our  Savioar's 

^"*"^"^^— — *— -^"^^  ■  I  ■  .^^l —  »    I       ■  ■    ■      ■  ■      ■  I       ,    ,  ■■  ■   M^       ^      ■   ■  ,    ■  ,  I  ,-^  ^  I-  I  I  —  ,  ■  »  ■»■■■■■  ^       .1^        I  ■       —I  ■    m^m^^-^m^ 

*  <  Primum  totum  hominenif  deinde  singulos  ejus  partes  vita  privari 
nngidarim  ostendam/     That  is,  I  shall,  first  shew  that  the  whole  man 
dies,  and  then  that  each   component  part  suffers  privation  of  life* 
Mr.  Sumner's  translation  seems  to  make  him  say,  that  first  the  whole., 
man  dies,  and  then  each  component  part. 

f  Calvin  may  be  advantageously  consulted  on  Psalm  vi.  6,  in  refe- 
irence  to  this  subject. 

Vol.  XXV.  N.8.  M 
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evidently  goes  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  inter- 
'  mediate  state/  concludes  his  mis-explanation  of  the  passage 
by  consistently  remarking,  that  ^  there   does   not  seem  to  be 
'  much  force  in  the  argument!'    But  what  our  Lord  intended 
to  prove,  was   evidently  not  the  intermediate  state*  but  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  that  is,  its  existence  afler  death  ;  as 
is  clearly  implied  by  the  words  in  verse  38.    *^  For  all   live 
*'  unto  nim."    Though   dead  to  us,  they  live  before  Qod. 
The  argument  is  correctly  stated  by  Dr.  Campbell ;  and  we 
ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  dwelling  on  what  must  be  fii- 
miliar  to  a  large  portion   of  our    readers.    '  6od»  when  he 
'  appeared  to  Moses  in  tlie  bush,  which  was  long  after  the 
'  death  of  the  patriarchs,  said   to   him,  I  am  (not,  I  was)  the 
'  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.     Now  Ood  is 
'  not  a  God  of  the  dead— of  those  who,  being  destitute  of 
*  life,  and  consequently  of  sensibility,  can  neither  know  nor 
/  honour  him;  he  is  the  God  only  of  those  who  love   and 
'  adore  him,    and   are    by   consequence  alive.*      But  if  the 
patriarchs  were  then  still  living.  Our  Lord  argues,  the  con- 
scious spirit  must  survive  dissolution ; — there  is,  then,  a  future 
state ;  and  we  may  infer  from  the  words,  that  there  must  be  an 
intermediate  state.     If  there  be  an  intermediate   or  a  future 
state,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  logical  deduction,  that  the  body 
shall  be  raised ;  but  a  belief  in  the   resurrection    is  so   inti- 
mately connected  with  a  belief  in  the  soul's  immortality,  that, 
the  latter  being  established,    the  discoveries  of  Revelation 
respecting  the  former  will  readily  be  admitted.    And  indeed, 
if  not,  the  question  would  be  reduced  to  a  dispute  respecting 
the  mode  only,  not  the  fact,  of  a  future  existence,  respecting 
which  it  was  no  part  of  our  Lord's  design  to  satisfy  any  curious 
inquiries.     It  is  enough,  that  *'  the  children  of  the  resurrection 
**  will  be  equal  to  the  angels.** 

The  other  text  is  1  Cor.  xv.  17 — 19,  whence,   Milton  says, 

'  it  appears  that  there  were  only  two  alternatives,  one  of  which 

f  must  ensue :  either  they  must  rise  again   or  perish.'    But 

why  and  in  what  sense  perish  ?    The  Apostle  explains  himself 

by  saying,  "  Ye  are  (then)  yet  in  your  «;/«."     The  justification 

of  the  believer  from  the  guilt  ot  sin  rests,  as  he  elsewhere 

teaches,  on  the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour.    The  denial  of 

this  cardinal  article,  therefore,  nullified  the  Christian  faith—* 

made  it  vain  and  delusive.    The   alternative  is — not  either 

believers  must  rise  again  or  perish,   but — either  Christ  arose^ 

or  they  must  perish  under  the  condemnation  due  to  their  sins. 

The  consequences  of  the  opposite   doctrine  appear  to  ui^ 

indeed,  to  amount  to  a  sufficient  refutation.     For  first;   if 

death  were  the  total  extinction  of  vitality,  it  would  folloir. 
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ttitit  the  sentence  passed  upon  Adam  was  annihilation;  that  is, 
apart  from  the  mediatorial  intervention  of  Him  who  is  the 
tesurrection  and  the  life,  we  must  infer  that  Adam's  whole  person 
would  have  been  finally  extinguished.  If  so,  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  forms  no  part  of  the  original  sentence 
passed  upon  the  first  transgressor,  but  has  been  superinduced 
by  a  dispensation  of  tnercy ;  and  thus,  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  made  to  be  an  infinite  evil  as  regards  the  wicked, 
whose  eternal  punishment  is  caused  by  his  interposing  to  save 
man  from  annihilation !  Secondly,  as  an  argumentum  ad  nominem, 
Milton*s  position,  that,  '  because  all  things  are  of  God,  no 

*  created  thing  can  be  finally  annihilated,'  might  have  been 
turned  against  him ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  wherein  the 
extinction  of  the  conscious  principle  differs  from  the  annihilation 
of  the  spirit  Thirdly,  it  contradicts  the  instinctive  or  tradi- 
tional belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  wisest  of  heathens,  who  had  no  notion  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  insepa- 
rable from  the  human  mind.  When  Euripides,  in  the  passage 
cited  by  Milton,  represents  the  mwfM  (spirit)  as,returuing  to  the 
ethereal  sky,  the  body  to  earth, — either  he  must  have  designed 
to  inculcate  the  final  annihilation  of  the  whole  conscious  being, 
or  he  must  have  attached  to  the  spirit  the  idea  of  a  separate 
ethereal  existence,  which  is  far  more  probable.  But  the  scrip- 
tural refutation  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory.  The  decla- 
ration of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  x.  26,  appears  to  us  decisive,  and 
not  the  less  so  for  the  gloss  by  which  Milton  seeks  to  evade  its 
force.  Eccles.  xii.  7.  (comp.  Heb  xii.  9.)  is  scarcely  less  satis- 
factory ;  and  the  Author  is  obliged  to  plead  for  a  '  considerable 

*  latitude 'in  interpreting  it.  Phil.  i.  23.,  and  2  Cor.  v.  1 — 20., 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  soul-sleeping  hypo- 
thesis. The  parable  in  Luke  xvi.  is  thereby  rendered  not  less 
unsusceptible  of  any  explanation  compatible  with  the  Divine 
character  of  the  Teacher.*  And  lastly,  Luke  xxiii.  43.  is  so 
pinching  a  text  to  those  who  embrace  the  scheme  in  question, 
that,  after  turning  it  about  in  every  way,  and  proposing  several 
interpretations,  with  none  of  which  he  can  content  himself. 


*  Milton*  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  explains  it  as  referring 
to  the  puDishmeot  of  the  wicked  kfter  the  resunrection,  and  interprets 
kades  as  signifying  the  place  of  punishment,  a  meaning  which,  we 
believe,  the  word  never  bears.  At  the  end  of  chap.  xiii.  it  is  said,  that 
*  Death  Eternal*  will  be  considered  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter; 
bat  the  chapter  obviously  referred  to  is  the  thirty-third.  Six  chaptecB 
DMist  afterwards  have  been  added,  or  an  alteration  have  been  made  in 
the  arrangement. 

M2 
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Milton  is  compelled  to  dismiss  it  by  saving  :  '  However  this 
'  may  be,  so  much  clear  evidence  should  not  be  rejected  on 
'  account  of  a  sino^le  passage,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ^ve  a 
'  satisfactory  interpretation.'  That  the  doctrine  does  not  rest 
on  any  sinole  passage,  we  have  sufficiently  shewn,  but  the 
strength  of  this  one  could  not  be  more  triumphantly  demon- 
strated than  by  this  ingenuous  admission. 

We  have  deviated  from  tlie  order  of  the  chapters,  but  must 
not  altogether  pass  over  Chap.  X.,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
sincrular  in  the  whole  Treatise.  It  is  entitled,  '  Of  the  special 
'  Government  of  Man  before  the  Fall,  including  the  Institu- 

*  tion  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  Marriajje.'  The  subject  of  the 
Sabbath  is  again  taken  up  in  Chap.  VII.  of  the  Second  Book* 
Milton  inclines  to  hold  the  opinion  subsequently  advocated  by 
Paley,  that  the  Sabbath  was  origrinally  an  ordinance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  ;  and  he  symbolizes  with  Peter  Ueylin  and  other 
semi-papists,  in  holding  that  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  has  been 
repealed.  It  is  more  instructive  than  gratifying,  to  find  the 
high-churchman  and  the  no-churchman  meeting,  as  Opposite 
extremes  meet,  in  the  same  error.  As  it  is  our  intention, 
however,  to  devote  a  separate  article  to  several  recent  publi- 
cations on  this  much  contested  point,  we  shall  at  present  pass 
it  by.     When  he  comes  to  treat  of  marriage,  as  '  a  most  mti- 

^  mate  connexion  of  man  with  woman,'  Milton  takes  care  to 
state,  that  he  does  not  say,  in  compliance  with  the  commoa 
opinion,  '  of  one  man  with  one  woman,'  lest  he  should  by  im- 
plication charge  with  sin  the  holy  patriarchs  who  had  more  than 
one  wife.  To  deny  that  polygamy  is  '  a  true  marriage,'  would» 
he  contends,  be  absurd,  unjust,  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  not 
to  say  impious,  as  it  would  render  the  whole  race  of  Jacob 
spurious,  besides  reflecting  on  the  practice  of  the  saints.  That 
polygamy  was  '  a  true  marriage'  in  ancient  times,  and  that  it 
is  so  still  under  the  Mohammeds^n  law,  cannot  be  disputed. 
'  How  much  soever  some  may  have  denied  it,'  says  Michaelis,* 
'  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that,  by  the  civil  laws  of  Hoses, 

*  a  man  was  allowed  to  have  more  wives  than  one.  It  does  not 
'  appear,  however,  that  Moses  permitted  polygamy  willingly, 

*  but  found  it  advisable  to  tolerate  the  existing  practice,  as  a 
'  point  of  civil  expediency.'  The  statutes  laid  down,  Exod. 
xxi.  8.,  &c.  Deut.  xvii.  17.,  and  some  others,  were  evidently 
intended  as  a  check  as  well  as  regulation  of  the  practice ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Solomon  is  clearly  condemned  by  the  express 

Erohibition  in  the  latter  passage.    '  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore/ 
e  adds, '  that  with  regard  to  the  polygamy  allowed  among 


•  Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.    Vol.  IL  Art.  94»  &c« 
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^  the  Israelites,  we  can  say  nothing  else  than  what  Christ  has 
'  fiaid  on  the  subject  of  divorce  ;  Moses  tolerated  it  on  account 
*  of  their  hardness  of  heart.'  Its  being  tolerated  proves,  then, 
that  polygamy  was  a  true  marriage  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
that  the  children  born  in  that  state  were  legitimate.  It  may  be 
allowed  to  prove  too,  that  polygamy  is  not  a  sin  against  nature 
or  the  moral  law,  and  that  it  cannot  be  included  under  the  sins 
prohibited  by  the  seventh  commandment.  But  neither  the 
toleration  of  the  practice  by  Moses,  nor  the  examples  of  the 
patriarchs,  can  avail  any  thing  as  a  sanction  of  a  practice  so 
clearly  forbidden  in  the  New  Testament,  or  invalidate  the  pro- 
visions of  human  legislation  on  a  subject  which  comes  so  im- 
mediately within  its  proper  cognizance  as  involving  questions 
of  civil  right  and  property.  That  polygamy  had  become  un- 
common even  among  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
may  be  inferred,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  from  the  description  of 
the  mater-familias  in  Prov,  xxxi.  10—31.  That  it  ceased  en- 
tirely after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  certain.  Milton  at- 
tempts to  escape  from  Mai.  ii.  14, 15,  by  charging  the  passage 
with  obscurity;  by  arguing,  that  Malachi  could  not  be  author 
of  a  new  law;  and  that  if  polygamy  were  a  sin,  it  ought  to 
have  been  prohibited  long  before.  To  this,  the  reply  is  obvi- 
ous. The  passage  does  not  lay  down  any  law,  neither  does  it 
treat  polygamy,  in  itself  considered,  as  a  sin,  or  denounce  it 
as  illegal ;  but  it  rebukes  the  Jews  for  the  treachery  and  infi- 
delity in  which  the  practices  of  polygamy  and  divorce  alike 
originated,  pointing  out  their  character  as  a  deviation  from  the 
primeval  institution,  and  shewing  the  concomitants  and  con* 
sequences  to  be  alike  evil.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
most  cruel  species  of  polygamy  was  that  which  veiled  itself 
under  the  plea  of  divorce,  by  which  the  husband  sought  to 
discharge  himself  from  any  ii^rther  obligation  towards  the  first 
wife ;  and  this  is  what  is  so  pointedly  reprehended,  both  by  the 
prophet  Malachi  and  by  our  Lord  m  Matt.  v.  31.  and  xix.  3. 
Open  polygamy  had  ceased  to  prevail ;  but  the  language  of 
the  latter  passage,  more  especially,  equally  condemns  this 
practice.  Eph.  v.  23.  is  an  illustration  drawn  from  the  exist- 
ing practice,  rather  than  an  explicit  law  ;  yet,  it  may  fairly 
be  construed  (especially  verse  33.)  into  a  tacit  reprehension  of 
polygamy.  1  Cor.  ix.  6.  might  also  be  referred  to.  The  in- 
junction of  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  appears  to  us  still  more 
express  and  decisive,  although  Milton  denies  its  force.  He  is 
compelled,  however,  to  admit  that  bishops  and  elders  were  not 
permitted  to  have  more  than  one  wife ;  (I  Tim.  iii.  2.  and  Tit. 
1.  6.) '  in  order,  probably/  he  adds,  '  that  they  may  discharge 
^  with  greater  diligence  the  ecclesiastical  duties  which  they 
'  hafe  undertaken.* 
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<  This  hnpliesy  not  that  to  be  the  hueband  of  more  than  one  wiA 
would  be  a  sin^  for,  in  that  case,  the  restriction  would  have  been 
equally  imposed  on  all ;  but  that,  in  proportion  as  they  were  len 
entangled  in  domestic  affairs,  they  would  be  more  at  leisure  for  tbo 
business  of  the  church.  Since,  therefore,  polygamy  is  interdicted  in 
this  passage  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  alone,  and  thai  not  on 
account  of  any  sinfulness  in  the  practice,  and  since  none  of  the 
members  are  precluded  from  it  either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  followf  that 
it  was  permitted,  as  aforesaid,  to  all  the  remaining  members  of  the 
church,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  many  without  offisnce.'    p.  2401 

One  can  hardly  imagine  how  a  practice  not  held  to  be 
sinful  or  illegal  could  be  more  effectually  interdicted,  than  hj 
making  it  amount  to  a  disqualification  for  any  sacred  office. 
Among  the  Jews,  we  have  seen,  polygamy  at  this  period  did 
not  prevail.    The  precaution,  therefore,  must  have  respected 
exclusively  Gentile  converts.    Now,  us  the  Christian  dispen* 
sation  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  province  of  the 
civil  legislator,    there  was  an  obvious  reason  why  polygamy 
should  not  have  been  more  expressly  prohibited  or  denounced 
aa  illegal.    And  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts  having  more 
than  one  ytlk  prior  to  their  embracuig  the  faith,  both  kindness 
and  propriety  would  dictate,  that  the  husband  should  be  per* 
mitted  to  retain  both,  should   even  be   prohibited  dismissing 
either,  unless  with  the  free  consent  of  tlie  other  party.     The 
Apostolic  rule,  1  Cor.  vii.  12 — 16,   would   seem  to  be  clearly 
applicable  to  such  a  case.     In  like  manner,  we  conceive,  that 
when  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  Mohiiuimedan  countries,  where 
polygamy  is  civilly  lawful,  it  would  form  no  part  of  the  nua« 
aionary^s  duty  to  demand  from  the  convert,  that  he  should  put 
away  any  of  his  wives.     But  the  apostolic  law  would  require 
to  be  strictly  adhered  to,  that  no  minister  or  deacon  should  be 
chosen,  who  had  more  than  one  wife ;  while,  with  regard  to 
the  unmarried,  the  Christian  rule  vfould  be  peremptory.    And 
it  would  be  the  natural,  certain  operation  of  this  law,  to  bring 
polygamy    into    general    disrepute ;~  more    especially    when 
Christianity  had  begun  to  exert  its  sanctifying  influence   on 
the  manners,  and  the  moral  and  political  inexpediency  of  the 
practice,  as  well  as  the  religious  objections  to  it,  came  to  be 
understood.    As  to  the  '  shamefuluess'  and  '  dishonourable- 
*  ness'  of  the  practice,  then,  while  no  one  will  say,  that  the 
conduct  of  Abraham,  of  Elkanah,  or  of  Joash  partook  of  either ; 
(nor  should  we  feel  authorized  to  apply  those  termii  to  the 
conduct  of  a  Moslem ;)  yet,  where  Christianity  has  shed  its  light 
upon  any  country,  it  must  deserve  to  be  so  stigmatized. 

On  the  bubject  of  Divorce,  Milton's  sentixnents  are  suflici* 
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«ntly  known,  and  the  present  treatise  contains  but  a  repetition 
of  tne  shallow  and  perverted  reasonings  by  which  he  endei^ 
vonred  to  make  good  his  dangerous  notions  on  this  point.  In 
no  part  of  the  volume  does  he  appear  to  so  little  advantage  as 
throughout  this  chapter.  The  strong  bias  which  warped  his 
Judgement,  is  glaringly  evident  in  the  manner  in  which  as  b^ 
main  force  he  wrests  the  Scripture  to  his  purpose.  All  the 
strength  of  his  mind  seems  put  forth  in  defence  of  an  invin* 
cible  prejudice,  but  it  is  the  strength  of  blindness.  Of  the 
sincerity  and  conscientiousness  of  his  convictions,  there  can* 
not  be  a  doubt ;  he  was  on  this  point  most  honestly  wrong* 
minded.  But  it  is  utterly  astonishing,  that  he  should  either 
not  have  perceived  the  immoral  tendency  of  his  doctrines^— 
not,  perhaps,  as  he  held  them,  but  as  they  would  be  popularly 
construed — or  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  let  fall  a  single 
word  of  caution  or  qualification  to  guard  against  licentious  id* 
ferences.     It  is  true,  this  posthumous  treatise  was  addressed 

*  to  the  learned,'  not  to  '  novices,'  and  for  this  reason,  was 
'enveloped  from  the  vulgar  in  a  dead  languas^e.  He  might 
suppose,  too,  that  he  had  sufficiently  explained  himself  in  his 
pQDiished  works  ;  or  he  might  proudly  feel,  that  his  life  would 
afford  the  best  voucher  for  the  purity  of  his  sentiments.  Still, 
that  he  should  never  have  bestowed,  in  this  chapter,  a  thought 
upon  the  practical  consequences  of  the  tenets  for  which  he 
apologises,  marks  him  to  have  been  more  conversant  with 
books  than  with  men.  And  this,  we  apprehend,  is  the  true 
key  to  this  dark  ward  of  his  character.  We  have  great  plea* 
aore  in  citing,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  the  language  of  a 
very  able  and  liberal  article  in  a  contemporary  journal.  ^  The 
^  sort  of  Christian  Platonism  with  which  he  declares  the  har- 
^  mony  of  minds  to  be  the  essence  of  the  marriage  contract^ 
'  was  believed  with  as  much  sincerity,  and  advanced  with  as 
^  much  seriousness,  as  any  other  article  of  his  creed.  The 
'  uniform  and  severe  punty  of  his   practice   precludes  any 

*  suspicion  that  he  was  influenced  by  low  or  licentious  mo- 
^  tives.  From  the  slightest  relaxation  of  the  moral  disci* 
^  pline  of  the  country,  Milton  would  have  shrunk  with  ab- 
'  norrence.  But,  in  the  high  estimate  of  human  nature  in 
'  general  which  he  formed  from  a  constant  reference  to  his 
^  own  individual  constitution,  he  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  pro* 

*  fligacy  €md  misery  which  his  doctrine  would  practically  pro- 
'  dnce  in  the  mass  of  mankind.**  In  fact,  his  sentiments  on 
Polygamy  are  the  more  inexplicable,  because  they  seem  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  very  principles  on  which  he 
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founded  his  doctrine  of  Divorce ;  namely,  that  *  the  prime  end 
'  and  form  of  marriage  is,  conjugal  love  and  mutual  assistance 

*  through  life,' — '  the  plei^sures  of  society,*  and  such  '  apt  and 

*  cheerful  conversation  of  man  with  woman  as  may  comfort 

*  and  refresh  him  ygainst  the  evil  of  solitary  life.'  *  No  one/ 
he  says,  *  can  be  so  base  and  sensual  as  to  deny  this.*  His 
own  views  were  clearly  the  reverse  of  sensual ;  they  may  even 
be  deemed  Utopian.  Lofty  as  were  his  ideas  of  marital  supre- 
macy, it  is  evident,  that  he  was  disposed  to  raise  the  compa* 
nion  of  c^an  to  a  higher  intellectual  level,  than  many  theonsts 
who  have  held  less  lordly  notions,  '^here  was  nothinpr  that 
savoured  of  the  Mohammedan,  either  in  his  estimate  of  woman 
or  in  his  domestic  feelinjrs.  Strange  as  it  mav  seem  therefore, 
we  must  believe,  that,  in  his  defence  of  Polygamy,  he  was 
actuated  solely  by  his  zeal  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the 
Old  Testament  saints,  (from  whose  history,  however,  he  might 
have  drawn  a  sufficient  caveat  VLcr^inst  the  practice,)  and  his 
wish  to  harmonize  the  decisions  of  the  New  Testament  with 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  common  with  most  divines  of  his  age,  he 
discovers  ?LJudaizirig  bias  for  Old  Testament  precedents,  refer- 
ring continually,  in  the  chapters  on  social  and  political  duties, 
to  statutes  of  the  Mosaic  Code  and  to  historical  passages,  which 
have  a  very  doubtful  bearing  on  the  rule  of  Christian  duty. 
These  considerations,  though  they  alford  no  protection  to  his 
opinions,  must,  we  think,  rescue  this  great  and  good  man  from 
the  obloauy  which  they  might  seem  to  reflect  on  his  character. 
Interpretmg  his  doctrine  of  divorce  by  his  tender  and  magna- 
nimous conduct  to  his  first  wife  and  her  family,  (whose  deser- 
tion of  him  was  the  occasion  of  his  firsl  publication  on  the 
subject,)  and  bearing  in  mind,  with  regaid  to  his  still  more 
exceptionable  doctrine,  his  almost  Platonic  views  and  his  se-' 
vere  morals, — every  reader  must  acquit  him  of  harbouring  a 
motive  or  a  feeling  unworthy  of  the  Author  of  Comus  and 
Paradise  Lost. 

We  gladly  turn  from  such  discussions  to  notice  the  more 
Scriptural  sentiments  which  the  Author  avows  in  Chapters 
XVI.,  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  on  the  cardinal  articles  of  Man's 
Redemption  and  Renovation.  The  doctrine  of  the  Ministry  of 
Redemption  is  thus  stated  : 

*  Having  treated  of  the  mediatorial  office  and  its  threefold  func- 
tions, we  are  now  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is  discharged. 
This  includes  the  state  of  humiliation  as  well  as  exaltation.  The 
humiliation  of  Christ  is  that  state  in  which,  under  his  character  of 
God-man,  he  voluntarily  submitted  himself  to  the  Divine  Justice,  at 
well  in  life  as  in  death,  for  the  purpose  of  undergoing  all  things 

requisite  to  accomplish  our  redemption The  effect  and  design 

of  the  whole  ministry  of  mediation  is,  the  satisfaction  of  Divine 
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Justice  on  behalf  of  all  men,  and  the  conformation  of  the  faitbftil 
to  the  image  of  Christ.  The  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  the  complete 
reparation  made  by  him  in  his  twofold  capacity  of  God  and  Man, 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law,  and  payment  of  the  required  price  for 
all  mankind.' 

In  support  of  the  latter  position,  after  citing  Matt.  xx.  28, 
1  Cor.  vi.  20,  and  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  on  which  he  remarks,  that  the 
Greek  words  clearly  denote  the  substitution  of  one  person  in 
the  place  of  another^  and  repelling  the  Socinian  notion,  he 
thus  proceeds  to  argue : 

*  For  all  mankind.  Rom.  v.  18.  The  free  gift  came  upon  all  men. 
^  Cor.  V.  14.  if  one  died  for  alU  then  xoere  au  dead.  If  this  deduc- 
tion be  true,  then  the  converse  is  also  true,  namely,  that  If  all  were 
^ead,  because  Christ  died  for  all,  Christ  died  for  all  who  were  dead; 
that  is  for  all  mankind.  Eph.  i.  10.  Col.  i.  20.  I  Tim.  ii.  4.  Com- 
pare also  yerse  6.  Heb.  ii.  9.  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Further,  Christ  is  said  in 
many  places  to  have  been  given  for  the  whole  world.  John  iii.  16, 
17.  yi.  51.  1  John  iv.  14*. 

*  They,  however,  who  maintain  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  the 
elect  alone,  reply  that  these  passages  are  to  be  understood  only  of  the 
elect  who  are  in  the  world ;  and  that  this  is  confirmed  by  its  being 
«aid  elsewhere,  that  Christ  made  satisfaction  for  us,  that  is,  as  they 
interpret  it,  for  the  elect:  Rom.  viii.  34,  2Cor.  v.  21,  Tit.  ii.  14. 
That  the  elect,  however,  cannot  be  alone  intended,  will  be  obvious  to 
any  one  who  considers  these  texts  with  attention.  If,  in  the  first  pas- 
sage from  St.  John,  for  instance,  the  term  elect  be  subjoined  by  way 
of  explanation  to  that  of  the  world — so  God  loved  the  world  (that  is, 
the  elect)  that  whosoever  (of  the  elect)  believeth  in  him  should  not 

?ensh — this  would  be  absurd ;  for  which  of  the  elect  does  not  believe  ? 
t  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  God  here  divides  the  world  into  believers 
and  unbelievers  ;  and  that  in  declaring  on  the  one  hand,  that  whosoever 
helieveth  in  him  shall  not  perish^  he  implies  on  the  other,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  whosoever  believeth  not,  shall  perish.  Besides, 
where  the  world  is  not  used  to  signify  all  mankind,  it  is  most  commonly 
put  for  the  worst  characters  in  it.  John  xiv.  17,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  ;  xv.  19,  the  toorld  hateth  you.  And 
so  in  many  other  places.  Again,  where  Christ  is  said  to  be  given  for 
uSf  it  is  expressly  declared,  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  not  excluded. 
1  John  ii.  2.  not  for  ours  only^  hut  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  voorld; 
words  the  most  comprehensive  that  could  possibly  have  been  used. 
The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  said  to 
lay  down  his  life /or  his  sheep^  John  x.  16,  or  for  the  churchy  Acts  xx. 
28,  Eph.  V.  23,  25*  Besides,  if,  as  has  been  proved  above,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  grace  be  imparted  to  all,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  full 
and  efficacious  satisfaction  must  have  been  made  for  ail  by  Christ,  so 
fiar,  at  least,  as  depended  on  the  counsel  and  will  of  God ;  inasmuch  as 
without  such  satisfaction  not  the  least  portion  of  grace  could  possibly 
liave  been  vouchsafed.    The  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have 
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gioen  a  ransom  for  manvf  as  Matt.  xx.  28»  and  Heb.  ix.  S8,  to  beari%9 

Hns  of  many y  Sfc^  afibrcTno  argument  agaiDSt  the  belief  that  he  has 
ffiven  a  ransom  for  all;  for  all  are  empliatically  many.  Iff  howeveTi 
It  should  be  urged,  that  because  Christ  gave  his  life  for  many^  there- 
fore he  did  not  give  li  for  all,  many  other  texts  expressly  negative  thil 
interpretation,  and  especially  Rom  v.  19,  as  by  one  man*s  disobedience 
many  toere  made  sinnert^  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous  :  for  no  one  will  deny  that  many  here  signifies  all.  Or 
even  if  the  expressionybr  a/Z  should  be  explained  to  mean  /or  some^  or, 
in  their  own  words,  for  classes  of  individuals,  not  for  individuals  in 
every  class,  nothing  is  gained  by  this  interpretation ;  not  to  mention 
the  departure  from  the  usual  signification  of  the  word  for  the  sake  of 
a  peculiar  hypothesis.  For  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writings  is  not 
less  strong  to  Christ's  having  made  satisfaction  for  each  individual  in 
every  class,  (as  appears  from  the  frequent  assertions  that  he  died^^ 
all,  and^r  the  xchole  xioorld^  and  that  he  is  not  xvUling  that  anu  should 
perish^  2  Pet.  iii.  9,)  than  the  single  text,  Rev.  v.  9,  is  to  his  having 
died  for  classes  of  individuals :  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue^  and  people,  and  nation.  It  wiU 
be  proved,  however,  that  Christ  has  made  satbfaction  not  for  the  elect 
alone,  but  also  for  the  reprobate  as  they  are  called.  Malt,  xviii.  11, 
The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  uhich  xoas  lost*  Now  all  were 
lost :  he  therefore  came  to  save  all,  the  reprobate  as  well  as  those 
who  are  called  elect.  John  iii.  17*  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  vorld 
to  condemn  the  world  (which  doctrine  nevertheless  must  be  maintained 
by  those  who  assert  that  Christ  was  sent  for  the  elect  only,  to  the 
heavier  condemnation  of  the  reprobate)  but  that  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved ,  that  is,  the  reprobate ;  for  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
make  such  a  declaration  with  regard  to  the  elect*  See  also  John  xiL 
47,  vi.  32,  my  Father  ^rveih  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven  ;  you^  that 
is,  even  though  ye  believe  not,  v.  36,  he  giveth^  that  is,  he  ofiers  in  good 

faith :  for  the  bread  of  God gtveth  Ufe  unto  the  xvorldf  that  is, 

to  all  men,  inasmuch  as  he  gives  it  even  to  you  who  believe  not,  pro- 
vided that  you  on  your  part  do  not  reject  it.  Acts  xvii.  30.  31,  now 
he  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent ;  because  he  hath  appointed 
a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  Those  whom 
he  will  judee,  he  undoubtedly  calls  to  repentance :  but  he  will  judge 
all  the  worm  individually ;  therefore  he  calls  all  the  world  individually 
to  repentance.  But  this  gracious  call  could  have  been  vouchsafed  to 
none,  had  not  Christ  intenered  to  make  such  a  satisfaction  as  should 
be  not  merely  sufficient  in  itself,  but  effectual,  so  fkr  as  the  Divine 
will  was  concerned,  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind ;  uni^  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  call  is  not  made  in  earnest.  Now  the  call  to  repent* 
ance  and  the  gift  of  grace  are  from  the  Deity :  their  acceptance  is  tho 
result  of  faith.  If,  therefore,  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  satisfaction  be 
lost  through  want  of  faith,  this  does  not  prove  that  an  effectual  satis* 
faction  has  not  been  made,  but  that  the  offer  has  not  been  accepted. 
Heb.  X.  29,  who  hath  trodden  underfoot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath 
counted  the  blood  of  the  conenant  vtherewith  he  xvas  sanctified  an  unhotf 
/Affl^,  and  hath  done  despite  unto  the  spirit  of  grace.    2  Pet.  ii.  1,  evem 
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AmifUig  the  Lord  that  btmehi  them,  and  brtHging  upom  them$ekm  mdft 

dmtruction.    Forasmuch  tnen  as  all  mankind  are  divided  into  elect 

and  reprobate,  in  behalf  of  both  of  whom  Christ  has  made  satisfaction^ 

he  has  made  satisfaction  for  all.     So  far  indeed  is  this  satisfaction 

from  regarding  the  elect  alone,  as  is  commonly  believed,  to  the  exclu- 

«ion  of  sinners  in  general,  that  the  very  contrary  is  the  case:  it 

regards  all  sinners  whatever,  and  it  regards  them  expressly  as  sinners: 

whereas  it  only  regards  the.  elect  in  so  far  as  they  were  previously 

sinners.     Rom.  iii.  25*  to  declare  his  righteousfiessjor  the  remission  of 

sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God,     1  Tim.  i.  15,  This 

is    a  faithful  sailing    and  voorthy    of  all  €icceptation^    that    Christ 

Jesus  came   into  the  toorld   to  save  sinners,  of  tohom  I  am  chiefs 

But  it  is  objected,  Christ  does  not  pray  for  the  world.  John  xvii.  9« 

This  is  true  of  that  particular  prayer,  which  was  dedicated  chiefly  to 

the  benefit  of  his  disciples  ;  but  on  the  cross,  he  prayed  even  for  bis 

murderers*    Luke  xxiii.  34.    Father,  Jorgive  them.    He  exhorts  us 

likewise  by  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle*,  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  &c.  that  suppli^ 

cations  he  made  for  all  men  ;  and  for  this  especial  reason  :  for  this  is 

good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour,  voho  'wiU  ha'oe 

all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knoxdedge  of  the  truth. 

They  also  object,  Ti^.  ii.  14*,  voho  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 

redeem  us  JVom  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  pecuUar  people, 

zealous  of  good  vorks  ;  a  peculiar  people,  not  therefore  the  whole  of 

mankind.    I  reply,  that  redemption  is  not  purification ;  Christ  has 

redeemed  all  transgressors,  but  he  purifies  only  such  as  are  zealous 

of  good  works,  that  iS|   believers ;  for  no  works  are  good,  unless 

done  in  faith.     All  are  redeemed,  even  those  who  know  not  of  it,  or 

who  are  yet  enemies  and  sinners,   Rom.  v.  6— -S,  lo.  but  none   are 

purified,  except  their  wills  be  consenting  and  they  have  faith ;  as 

Scripture  every  where  testifies.  £zek.  xii.  2.  they  have  ears  to  hear, 

and  hear  not,  for  they  are  a  rebellious  house.  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  How 

often  tootdd  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together ^ and  ye  xvould  not* 

Luke  vii.  SO.  the  Pharisees  rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them* 
sehes.  John  v.  34*^  40.  these  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved,  and 
ye  xmU  not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life.  Acts  vii.  51.  ye  do 
always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost,  So,  2  Thess.  ii.  10.  Acts  x.  43.  xv.  9. 
Eom.  iii.  22.  Gal.  iu.  22,'    pp.  323—7. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  admonishes 
UB  here  to  close  our  citations  and  our  criticisms.  We  have 
referred,  we  believe,  to  pretty  nearly  every  point  on  which  our 
readers  can  feel  much  curiosity  to  know  what  were  the  senti- 
ments of  the  illustrious  Author.  On  the  subjects  of  religious 
assemblies,  he  seems  to  incline  towards  Quakerism,  but  differs 
from  the  followers  of  Penn  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacraments. 
His  views  on  church-government  may  be  seen  in  his  published 
works* 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  bearing  our  testimony 
fo  the  very  able  manner  in  which  Dr.  Sumner  has  executed  hitf 
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difficult  task  both  as  translator  and  editor.  The  translation  v^ 
close,  yet  elegant ;  the  notes  are  always  illustrative  and  perti- 
nent; and  the  observations  prefixed  to  the  translation  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  candour  and  liberality  which  do  him 
honour.  If  the  treatise  was  to  appear  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, it  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands  ;  and  the 
public  are  at  all  events  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Sumner* 
tor  obviating  the  additional  objections  to  which  the  publica- 
tion would  have  been  open,  had  it  not  been  so  competently 
edited.  After  the  abundant  internal  evidence  of  authenticity 
which  our  readers  have  had  laid  before  them,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  external  evidence  is  equally  de- 
cisive. The  manuscript  was  found  among  a  large  collection  in 
his  Majesty's  State-paper  office,  enclosed,  together  with  a 
corrected  copy  of  all  his  Latin  letters,  written  while  Latin 
Secretary,  in  an  envelope  subscribed,  '  To  Mr.  Skinner,  Mer- 
'  chant.  Some  curious  documents,  hitherto  unknown,  re- 
specting both  his  family  history  and  official  life,  have  been 
dfiscovered  in  the  same  office,  which  will  be  incorporated  in 
a  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd's  memoirs  of  his 
life  and  writings. 

Many  persons,  no  doubt,  will  be  disposed  to  regret  the 
discovery,  and  deprecate  the  publication  of  a  work  which 
reflects  so  little  credit  on  its  Author,  and  contributes  nothing 
to  either  theological  science  or  historical  information.  What 
opinions  Milton  held,  is,  however,  a  fact  of  some  historical 
interest;  and  nothing  is  to  be  feared  from  giving  publicity  to 
a  work  in  which  error  is  neither  made  plausible  by  new  argu- 
ments, nor  invested  by  eloquence  witii  new  attractions.  In 
some  points  of  view,  we  have  seen,  it  illustrates  the  piety  and 
integrity,  little  as  it  displays  of  the  splendid  intellect  of  its 
great  Author;  and  the  dignified  self-command  with  which  he 
abstains  from  all  polemical  rancour,  all  allusion  to  his  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical  adversaries, — as  if  every  angry  passion 
had  been  hushed  to  sleep, — is  highly  to  his  honour.  Nor 
can  we  withhold  our  admiration  from  the  vast  range  which 
this  adventurous  theologue  has  taken,  ^hile,  with  the  boldness 
of  the  poet  and  the  fearlessness  characteristic  of  the  man,  be 
explores  the  regions,  known  and  unknown,  of  divinity,  juris- 
prudence, ontology  and  metaphysics, — a  voyage  of  discovery 
into  latitudes  where  the  compass  is  neutralized,  and  all  gonial 
circulation  is  suspended.  Much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
hisfailure,  in  consideialion  of  ihe  winds  and  currents  of  the  times. 
Milton  lived  at  a  period  when  all  established  ideas  were  broken 
up  into  a  sort  of  chaos,  or  held  as  it  were  in  solution,  oat  of 
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ivhich  IcDowIedge  in  a  fairer  form  was  to  emanate.  There  was 
little  that  deserved  the  name  of  science  in  any  department ; 
and  knowledge  in  general  might  be  said  to  be  in  the  makii^. 
Theology,  though  it  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Popery,  had 
not  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  the  schools.  Biblical 
criticism  was  in  its  infancy.  Some  of  the  first  principles  of 
legislation  and  political  economy  were  undiscovered.  Philo- 
sophy had  but  just  sprung  from  the  brain  of  Verulam,  Mil- 
ton, upborne  on*  the  wings  of  genius,  soared  above  the  clouSs 
and  shadows  of  those  misty  times ;  but  his  strength  was  in 
his  pinions,  not  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  he  could  not  walk  the 
earth  as  he  could  range  the  heavens.  He  had  a  mind  splendid 
with  learning,  rich  with  imagery,  and  glorious  in  its  fervour; 
but  it  became  powerless  as  it  grew  cold.  He  could  imagine, 
declaim,  maintain  the  academic  combat  on  any  thesis,  and 
fulminate  on  an  adversary  with  the  majesty  of  Olympian  Jove. 
We  think  that  we  have  shewn,  however,  that  this  admirable 
man  was  not  fulUorbed  in  all  the  attributes  of  human  intellect ; 
that  he  was  not  par  excellence  a  reasoner.  His  judgement 
was  apt  to  be  mastered  by  three  things,  with  neither  of  which 
it  was  strong  enough  to  wrestle, — his  learning,  his  fancy,  and 
bis  prejudices.  Instances  enough  occur  in  his  great  poem,  in 
which  it  has  evidently  been  foiled  by  the  former  two ;  but 
those  are  splendid  improprieties,  for  which  the  Poet  is  readily 
forgiven.  The  predominance  of  his  prejudices  over  reason 
itself,  is  a  blot  not  so  easily  wiped  off  from  his  character.  To 
that  first  false  step  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  in  its  issue  alienated  him 
irrevocably  from  their  cause, — the  publication  of  his  "  Doc- 
"  trine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,"  in  which  he  laid  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  attacking  the  permanency  of  the  mar- 
riage contract, — to  this  unfortunate  step,  dictated,  it  may  be 
thought,  by  resentment,  and  so  pertinaciously  and  passionately 
defended, — we  may  trace,  with  strong  probability,  as  to  their 
remote  origin,  most  of  his  theological  obliquities.  A  repellent 
influence  was  created  by  his  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  which 
might  insensibly  extend  to  thejr  dogmas.  On  one  point,  his 
mind  was  clearly  warped ;  and  a  local  deformity,  though  it 
exist  only  in  an  extremity,  will  impart  a  perceptible  though 
imdefinable  effect  to  the  whole  frame.  But  the  warp  was 
merely  in  his  judgement;  and  much  as  we  have  found  to 
blame  and  to  deplore  in  going  through  his  Treatise — the  very 
caput  mortuum  of  Paradise  Lost,  with  every  ethereal  particle 
evaporated — we  still  retain  entire  our  admiration  of  his  Muse, 
his  greater  self,  and  our  conviction  that  he  deserved,  far  more 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  the  high  names  of  patriot, 
Hage,  and  saint. 
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Art  III.  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wetky^  A,  M.  §  in  irhich  it  il^ 
eluded,  the  Life  of  his  Brother,  the  Rev.  Charles  Weslej,  A.  Mi» 
and  Memoirs  of  their  Family.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Moore,  on]/ 
surviving  Trustee  of  Mr.  Wesley's  MSS.  Vol.  I.  8to«  pp.  StU 
London.  1824. 

I^R.  Wesley's  life  has  been  variously  written.  John  Hamp« 
^^  son,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  (for  many  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication,)  drew  up  a  memoir  in  a  spirit  of  bitter* 
ness  and  sarcasm.  Dr.  Whitehead's  biographical  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  was  drawn  up  with  much  ability  and  with 
entire  integrity.  The  joint  production  of  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr# 
Moore  was,  we  believe,  generally  considered  as  a  failure,  and 
the  survivor  has  done  wisely  in  coming  forward,  singly,  with  a 
new  and  independent  work.  Of  Dr.  Southey^s  performance  we 
have  given  our  opinion  at  length :  we  need  only  refer  to  his 
book  as  comprising,  with  the  aoove,  all  the  documentary  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Wesley's  personal  character  and  career  that  can 
be  considered  as  claiming  much  attention. 

We  deem  it  quite  unnecessary  to  engage  afresh  in  any  re- 
searches and  reasonings  connected  with  Mr.  Wesley's  life.  Its 
general  features  are  sufficiently  known,  and  its  happy  effects 
are  visible  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  community  which 
he  founded,  and  whicn  has  adopted  his  venerated  name  as  its 
distinctive  title.  He  was  "  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,"— 
an  effective  and  illustrious  instrument  in  the  great  work  of  ez« 
tending  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  all  the  minor  weaknesses 
which  nave  been  exaggerated  by  adverse  feeling,  are  now,  by 
common  consent,  merged  in  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  ad* 
mirable  character.  Dr.  Whitehead's  Life,  by  far  the  best,  of 
this  eminent  roan,  would  have  left  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way 
of  biography,  had  it  been  written  at  a  later  period.  There  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  subsidence  of  agitated  feelings 
and  conflicting  opinions;  nor  had  distance  enough  been  gained 
to  view  the  whole  from  a  vantage-point.  The  Dr.  was  a  strooe- 
minded  man,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  overcame  this  diffi- 
culty by  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  by  his  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  subject;  but  he  exhibits,  we  think,  marks  of  the 
injurious  influence  of  this  insurmountable  impediment  to  perfect 
accuracy,  and  we  regret  that  to  his  various  and  peculiar  qualifi- 
cations, he  did  not  add  the  advantages  which  would  have  been 
gained  by  a  longer  survivorship,  devoted  to  the  revision  of  his 
work.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  only,  Mr.  Moore  has*  the 
superiority  over  his  rival ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  he  has, 
in  a  great  degree,  sacrificed  it  to  a  spirit  of  paltry  jealousy, 
unrestrained  by  what  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the 
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charitieB  of  the  eraye.  He  has  waited  until  Dot  only  Dr. 
Whitehead  himself,  but  the  friends  under  whose  counsel  and 
sanction  he  acted,  are  no  longer  in  being;  and  now,  secure 
that  there  is  none  to  answer,  and  that  the  minute  particulars  of 
so  distant  a  transaction  have  passed  into  oblivion,  so  far  as  the 
adverse  side  is  concerned,  he  brin^  forward  his  own  ex  parte 
statement.  We  believe,  however,  tnat  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  find  documents  illustrative  of  the  facts  in  question, — sed  non 
est  tanti;  Mr.  Moore's  indictment  sufficiently  supplies  its  own 
refutation.  Soon  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death,  it  was  determined 
by  bis  '  friends,  to  publish  a  life  of  him,  for  the  benefit  of  that 
'  charity  to  which  he  had  bequeathed  all  his  literary  property/ 
In  other  words,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Preachers  to  publish  it 
for  their  own  *  benefit ;'  since  the  '  charity  *  to  which  such 
general  reference  is  made,  has  for  its  object,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  extension  of  a  fund  destined  to  provide  for  the  destitute 
families  of  deceased  ministers  in  the  Wesleyan  connexion. 

'  At  a  Meeting  held  by  the  Preachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  this  determination,  at  which  Mr.  Wesley's  executors  and 
other  friends  were  present,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  that  Dr« 
Whitehead  should  compile  a  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  from  his  published 
journals  and  other  documents  in  print  and  manuscript,  for  which  he 
should  receive  one  hundred  guineas,  as  a  remuneration  for  his  trouble 
and  loss  of  time.  To  this  proposal  Dr.  Whitehead  cheerfully  acceded, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  resolution  of  the  Meeting. 
The  manuscripts  were  also  deposited  with  him,  under  an  express 
stipulation  that  they  should  be  examined  according  to  the  will  of  the 
Testator,  previously  to  any  of  them  being  published.  At  the  follow- 
ing conference  this  agreement  was  confirmed  in  every  particular,  and 
Dr.  Whitehead  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Book  Committee  in 
London. 

*  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  old  friends,  and  to  the  cause  which,  with  various  changes, 
he  had  first  and  last  espoused.  This  opportunity  he  lost.  His  re- 
puted friends  considered  his  engagement  respecting  the  life  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  as  the  effect  of  weakness :  and  he  was  told,  '<  that  he  ought 
not  to  regard  it ;  that  the  work  would  produce  a  great  sum  of  money ; 
that  he  might  realize  Two  Thousand  Pounds  by  it ;  and  that  to  be  thus 
employed  for  so  small  a  sura  as  One  Hundred^  would  be  an  act  of 
iDJostice  to  himself  and  his  family.*'  The  Doctor  unhappily  listened 
to  this  advice,  and  fell  into  the  temptation.  To  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  this  afiair,  he  declared,  **  that 
he  would  write  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wesley  as  an  independent  man;  that 
the  copy-right  should  be  solely  his  own ;  and  that  if  it  should  be 
printed  at  the  Office  of  the  Conference,  he  would  have  half  of  the 
clear  profits."  But  that  which  constituted  his  indelible  dishonour, 
was  his  absolute  refusal  to  suffer  the  manuscripts  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  to  be  examined  according  to  the  will  of  the  Testator. 
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The  effrontery  and  injustice  of  the  man  utterly  confounded  those  witb 
whom  he  had  entered  into  the  former  engagements/ 

'  Cheerfully  acceded  ' — *  old  friends ' — '  reputed  friends  '— 
*  unhappily  listened '—indelible   dishonour' — '  effrontery  and 
injustice' — *  prejudiced  members' — Let  these  gratuitous  expres- 
sionsy  this   phraseoloi^y  of  colour,  be  taken  a\vay»  and  what 
remains?  Simply,  that  the  '  old  friends^  of  Dr.  Whitehead  had 
obtained  from  him  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  bargain  in  which  all 
the  sacrifices  and  inconveniences  were  on  his  side,  all  the  advan- 
tages on  theirs.     On  which  side  '  effrontery  and  injustice '  lay, 
in  this  matter,  we  shall  not  decide;  but  it  seems  obvious  enougo, 
i]y.\\.  <hr  (Vii  ii'ls  who  persuaded  him  to  reject  an  engagement 
which  would  have  bound  him  to  write  the  Life  of  Wesley,  under 
tutelage,  and  for  a  day-labourer's  pay,  were  not  merely  *  re- 
puted,' but  real.     There  is  something  inexpressibly  absurd  in 
the  complacency  with  which  Mr.  Moore  assigns  wrong  motives 
to  the  advisers  of  Dr.  W. ;  and  to  ns,  who  knew  the  tnen,  it  is 
Bomelliing  worse  than  absurd.     They  were  indeed  '  offended/ 
but  were  they  therefore  '  prejudiced  ?'   We  are  satisfied  that 
they  were  not.  But  we  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  discus* 
8ion,and  shall  interfere  in  it  no  further  than  to  say,  that  among 
the  individuals  who  supported  Dr.  W^hitehead  with  their  advice 
and  with  their  property,  there  were  men  who,  for  intellectual 
and  moral  energy,  might  have  held  front  with  the  best  and  ablest 
among  Mr.  Moore's  coadjutors.     A  larger  share  of  delicacy  and 
discretion  would  have  made  Mr.  M.  aware,  that,  in  his  impartial 
eulogy  of  the  Preachers  for  *  just  and  benevolent  views,'  he  was 
complimenting  himself.     In  fact,  the  whole  of  his  Prefisice  is 
written  in  a  spirit  and  temper  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  we  ars 
compelled  to  say,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  creditable  to 
his  own  character,  to  have  abstained  from  ineffective  attempts 
to  depreciate  others.     The  esprit  de  corps  and  the  selfishness 
of  authorship  were  temptations  against  which  be  should  have 
been  scrupulously  on  his   guard,  especially  when  they  were 
urging  him  to  a  cowardly  violation  of  the  truce  of  the  dead. 

The  Life  itself,  were  it  not  disfigured  by  the  intrusion  of  this 
petulant  and  cavilling  disposition,  and  by  a  special  determina- 
tion that  all  shall  be  right  in  which  either  Mr.  Wesley  or  his 
system  is  in  any  way  interested,  is  a  respectable  production* 
Without  being  distinguished  by  any  peculiar  excellence  in  com- 
position, and  certainly  without  pretension  to  much  skill  in  rea- 
soning, Mr.  Moore  has  the  very  important  qualification  of  a^ 
long  personal  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  his  book.  Wes 
have  no  very  distant  recollection  of  the  former  volume,  but, 
far  as  our  reminiscences  extend,  he  has  succeeded  much  bette 
in  his  sole  venture  than  in  his  copartnery  transactions. 
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Art.  IV.  Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remains  of  the  late  Jane  Taylor : 
with  Extracts  from  her  Correspondence.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  2 
▼ols.  small  8vo.     Price  16s.    London.  1825. 

I N  the  brief  notice  of  Miss  Taylor's  various  publications, 
■^  which  we  gave  in  reviewing  her  •'  Contributions  of  Q  Q./* 
we  have  partly  anticipated  the  pleasing  task  which  now  de- 
volves upon  us  in  reviewing  this  memorial  of  fraternal  affection. 
The  history  of  her  life  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  either 
marking  events  or  variety  of  incident.  Her  education  and 
early  friendships,  her  literary  engagements  and  domestic  habits, 
a  few  changes  of  residence,  the  development  of  her  religious 
character,  and  the  closing  scetie,  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
simple  but  interesting  record.  It  is  as  a  portrait  of  character, 
as  an  attempt  to  fix  on  the  canvas  the  cherished  lineaments 
which  memory  retains  of  the  original,  that  such  a  memoir  will 
chiefly  interest :  its  value  consisting  in  its  fidelity.  The  Cor- 
respondence and  other  Remains  now  given  to  the  public  will 
delight  all  readers  of  sensibility  or  taste,  by  the  unaffected 
gracefulness,  playful  humour,  and  glow  ot  sentiment  by  which 
they  are  characterised,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  volumes  is 
of  that  instructive  cast  that  will  especially  recommend  them 
to  religious  persons.  The  personal  history  must  be  considered 
as  of  a  more  private  character,  and  is  introduced  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  conveyed  in  the  Dedication. 

*  The  following  Memoir  of  my  late  sister,  I  have  aimed   to  com- 
pose as  if  it  had  heen  intended  especially  for  your  perusal : — to  you, 
then,  it  is  dedicated.    In  keeping  this  idea  before  me,  I  have  hoped 
to  execute  my  task  in  a  manner  the  most  acceptable  to  the  class  of 
readers  whom  I  would  chiefly  wish  to  please ; — I  mean  persons  like 
yourself,  to  whom,  through  her  writings,  the  name  of  Jane  Taylor 
has  been  associated  with  some  of  their  earliest  intellectual  pleasures, 
and  perhsps  with  their  first  impressions  of  virtue  and  piety.*  •  •  •  But 
while  I  am  endeavouring  to  give  as  much  explicitness  to  my  narrative 
as  shall  satisfy  your  wishes,  and  as  much,  especially,  as  may  render 
tbe  subjoined  Extracts  from   the  Correspondence  fully  intelligible, 
you  will  perceive  that  I  shall  be  embarrassed  with  a  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  having  to  separate  the  personal  history  of  my  sister  from 
that  of  her  family.    To  do  so  as  completely  as  I  could  wish,  is  plainly 
innracticable ;  especially  as  her  character  and  habits  were  such  as 
UDited  her  most  closely  in  every  thing  with  those  she  loved.     I  mustt 
therefore,  in  many  instances,  dismiss  the  fear  of  being  charged  with 
egotism  ;  and,  rather   than  omit  particulars  which,  to  you  and  to 
readers  like-minded  with  yourself,  may  seem  interesting  and  instruct 
tWe,  shall  use  ingenuousness,  and  claim  the  candour  that  the  pe 
ftiiiy  of  the  case  demands.'  ^^|. 
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The  indifTcrent  reader  will  be  prepared  by  this  explanation 
to  meet  with  details  in  the  early  chapters,  relating  to  the  in- 
fancy and  childhood  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  which  are 
not  meant  for  liis  eye.  Many  young  persons,  indeed,  who 
have  known  Miss  Taylor  only  through  her  writings,  may  feel 
a  curiosity  to  know  wliat  she  was  as  a  child;  and  to  them  it 
may  be  satisfactory  information,  that,  if  she  did  not  lisp  in 
numbers,  her  first  essays  in  versification  and  tale-writing  date 
from  her  eighth  year.  '  Even  from  her  third  or  fourth  year/ 
we  are  told,  the  little  Jane  '  inhabited  a  fairy  land,  and  was 
'  perpetually  occupied  with  the  imaginary  interests  of  her 
*  teeming  fancy/  This  early  and  unusual  activity  of  the  ima- 
gination, however,  she  afterwards,  with  her  characteristic  good 
sense,  lamented.  The  most  healthful  and  natural  exercise  of 
the  opening  faculties  in  childhood  consists  in  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  observation,  and  infant  reveries  are  romances  in  mini- 
ature. *  I  do  believe/  Miss  Taylor  says,  *  that  this  habit  of 
'  castle-building  is  very  injurious  to  the  mind.  I  know  I  have 
'  sometimes  lived  so  much  in  a  castle,  as  almost  to  forget  that 
'  I  lived  in  a  house.'  Together  with  this  early  activity  of 
fancy,  she  possessed  an  uncommon  share  of  vivacity  and 
spirit ;  but  these  were  counterbalanced  by  her  constitutional 
timidity  and  a  diffidence  which  neither  a  wider  intercourse 
with  the  world,  nor  the  measure  of  public  favour  she  obtained, 
ever  entirely  conquered  ; — we  might  say  overbalanced,  for  the 
discourairing  estimate  she  long  entertained  of  her  own  talents, 
and  a  feeling  of  inferiority  produced  by  a  secret  reference  to 
a  high  ideal  standard,  rendered  a  stimulus  necessary  to  call 
forth  the  powers  of  her  mind.  Speaking  of  her  when  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  her  brother  says  : 

*  Jane  was  then^  and  indeed  long  afler  that  time,  afraid  to  believe 
that  she  had  any  talent ;  and  it  is  known  that  a  belief  of  the  posses- 
sioD,  is  necessary  to  the  full  exercise  of  intellectual  endowment*' 

And  ngain,  describing  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  success 
of  her  first  attempt  to  write  for  the  public,  about  the  year 
1804,  when  she  was  in  her  twenty-first  year,  her  Biographer 
says : 

*  The  sound  good  sense  which  has  recommended  the  latter  pro* 
ductions  of  her  pen,  began  then  to  temper  the  sprightliDest  or  her 
fancy ;  and  the  letters  of  each  succeeding  year  exhibit  a  marked 
progression  in  this  respect.  For  not  only  did  her  understanding 
ripen,  but  the  false  diffidence  by  which  it  had  been  shackled,  was 
gradually  removed  by  the  successful  exercise  of  her  talents.  In 
some  young  persons,  self-confidence  occasions  a  precocious  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  powers ;  while,  in  others,  a  morbid  diffidence 
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retards  the  expansion  of  them,  and  even  protracts  a  certain  jejuneness 
of  style  in  writing,  long  afier  the  substance  of  thought  has  become 
worthy  of  mature  years.     This  was  very  much  the  case  with  Jane.' 

The  same  constitutional  timidity  retarded  the  development 
of  her  religious  character ;  and  the  following  admirable  re- 
marks on  this  subject,  from  her  Brother,  explain  a  case  which 
we  believe  to  be  not  by  any  means  uncommon. 

'  Being  reserved  and  timid  by  disposition  and  peculiarly  distrustful 
of  herself,  little  was  known  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Her  imagina* 
tion,  susceptible  as  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  to  impressions  of  fear, 
rendered  her  liable  at  times  to  those  deep  and  painful  emotions 
which  belong  to  a  conscience  that  is  enlightened,  but  not  fully  paci* 
fied.  And  these  feelings,  when  blended  with  the  pensiveness  or  her 
tender  heart,  gave  a  character  of  mournfulness  and  distress  to  her 
religious  feelings  during  several  years.  Religious  principles,  if  thus 
clouded,  must  always  be  less  influential  than  when  the  mind  is  in  a 
happier  state  ;  Jor  the  heart  cannot  be  favourably  ruled  by  fear* 

Another  circumEtance  is  adverted  to  by  herself  as  having 
had  an  unfavourable  influence,  not  on  her  religious  prin- 
ciples, but  on  her  state  of  feeling.  '  Our  early  friendships. 
'  though  they  must  ever  be  remembered  with  interest  ana 
*  fond  affection,  were  little  adapted  to  promote  our  truest  wel- 
'  fare.'     Although  the  subject  of  early  piety,  and,  in  the  latter 

i rears  of  her  life,  of  an  unen\barrassed  faith  and  peace  in  be- 
ievinsj,  her  dread  of  self-deception  and  her  abhorrence  of  dis- 
play concurred  with  the  circumstances  above  referred  to,  to 
keep  her  back  from  the  open  profession  and  unclouded  enjoy- 
ment of  religion.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  explain  this  state 
of  her  mind  without  conveying  an  erroneous  impression ;  and 
we  shall  therefore  introduce  in  this  place  a  few  detached  ex- 
tracts from  her  Correspondence,  which  will  shew  that  her 
views  of  religion  were  at  this  time  neither  those  of  a  pharisee^ 
nor  of  an  ascetic,  nor  were  they  diseased  by  scepticism  :  they 
borrowed  their  sombre  cast  from  constitutional  feelings,  which^ 
as  her  Biographer  remarks,  are  '  long  in  admitting  meliora* 
tion.* 

*  In  a  certain  sense,  I  may  say  with  you,  that  my  views  of  life  are 

dark  and  melancholy ;  yet,  I  believe,  when  you  say  so,  you  mean 

something  more  than  I  do.    You  do  not  permit  yourself  to  receive 

tbe  comforts  and  delights  that  are  offered  you  by  Providence  with 

*  a  merry  heart,  giving  God  thanks."     Now  I  tnink  that  though^ 

ivhen  compared  with  heavenly  happiness,  the  best  joys  of  earth 

ihoald  appear  mean  and  trifling  in  our  eyes;  yet,  considered  in  thein- 

lelves,  as  they  were  given  for  our  enjoyment,  surely  a  cheerful  and 

^iteful  deljgnt  in  them  must  even  be  acceptable  to  our  all-bountiful 

rather.    When  we  survey  all  our  comforts— a  happy  home,  a&c« 
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ionate  friendsy  cosy  circumstances,  and  the  numerous  train  of 
non  mercies  nnd  8oci:il  delights,  ought  we  to  call  the  prospect 
*  dark  and  mehincholy  V*  Surely  the  cheerful  song  of  praise  befits 
us  better  than  thu  siii^h  of  discontent.  Do  not  suppose,  I  would  plead 
for  the  gay  amusements  nnd  dangerous  pleasures  of  the  world.  I 
am  as  firmly  convinced  of  their  evil  tendency  ns  you  can  be ;  and 
would  avoid  them  as  carefully.  I  am  referring  only  to  the  natural 
comforts  and  lawful  enjoyments  of  life  ;  and  even  of  these  I  would 
sny,  that  we  must  still  hold  them  as  if  we  held  them  not,  and  use  them 
as  not  abusing  them.' 

•  Afflictions  rightly  improved  are  indeed  blessings ;  yet  how  apt 
are  we  to  abuse  theni  by  receiving  impressions  very  different  from 
what  they  were  intended  to  produce !  I  mention  this  from  a  fear 
that,  not withst angling  your  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will, 
you  do,  in  a  dei;ree,  mistake  the  intentions  of  Providence.  I  hear 
your  cou^h  is  become  habitual,  and  that  you  firmly  expect,  and 
almnst  \vi>l)  to  jmn  your  dear  brother  very  soon.  Now  I  am  per- 
suaded, it  is  not  merely  from  a  seltish  motive  that  I  would  say^  do 
not  court  death  ■.  bur  I  am  sure,  it  is  the  language  of  reason  and  the 
voice  of  duty.  It  cannot  be  a  whole«:ome  btate  of  mind,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  trial,  when  it  is  looking  to  death  as  a  relief:— 
the  holy  desire  **  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,"  is  very  different 
from  the  desire  to  de[)art  that  ue  may  be  with  some  dear  friendt 
which  can  arise  only  from  a  worldly  principle.  In  sending  these  sor- 
rows, Gud  usually  intends  to  fit  us  for  living  more  to  his  glory  here 
below  ;  und  though  they  certainly  contain  a  loud  warning  to  **  pre- 
pare to  meet  our  God,"  as  wc  know  not  huw  soon  our  turn  may 
come  ;  it  is  shewing  a  degree  of  impatience  under  them  to  say— I 
cannot  bear  the  separation — let  me  die  also.' 

*  We  have  been  visiting  some  friends  in  the  country,  who  corres- 
pond to  the  description  you  give  of  yours.  They  possess  that  natu- 
ral intelligence,  sound  sense,  and  intrinsic  excellence,  which  cannot 
fail  to  render  them  interesting,  though  deBcient  in  cultivation,  and 
unpolished  in  matters  of  taste.  Now  among  these  friends,  our  poor 
Buperficiul  acquirements  blaze  away  most  splendidly.  But  though  I 
am  conscious  of  feeling  elated  at  such  times,  yet,  it  is  checked  by  a 
humiliating  sense  of  my  real  inferiority.  I  see  them  living  in  the 
daily  exercise  of  virtues  and  graces  to  which  I  never  approached. 
In  all  that  is  sound,  sterling,  durable, — in  all  that  a  heart-searching 
God  can  approve,  I  see  how  far  I  fall  short ;  and  then,  how  con- 
temptible and  worthless  is  all  in  which  I  may  have  the  advantage. 
Although  that  degree  of  vanity  which  amounts  to  conceit  and  obvioiu 
and  obtrusive  self-complacency  must,  I  think,  be  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  dignity  and  refinement  of  mind,  as  well  as  with  the 
Christian  graces ;  yet,  where  is  the  heart  in  which,  in  a  state  more  or 
less  Hubdued,  it  exists  not  ?  And  those  who  aro  wont  to  speak  and 
to  think  meanly  of  themselves — who  are  willing  to  prefer  others  to 
themselves — and  who  are  continually  deploring  their  deficiencies,  yett 
after  all,  evince  great  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts,  if  they  imagine 
thBt>  beneath  oil  tliLi  bumiliaiion,  no  seeds  of  vanity  lie  concealed- 
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ith,  they  may  spring  up  no  where  more  luxuriantly  than  in  the 
lat  18  watered  by  the  tears  of  self-condemnation.  With  respect 
I  baleful  weed,  it  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  said: 

«*  We  cannot  bear  diviner  fruit. 
Till  grace  refine  the  ground." 

is  the  only  remedy :  religion,  and  religion  only  can  humble  the 
[  spirit  to  the  dust.' 

ese  extracts  will  shew  from  what  source  Miss  Taylor 
much  of  that  knowledge  of  the  heart  which  is  in  so  re- 
able  a  degree  displayed  in  her  writings,  namely,  from  the 
scrutiny  of  her  own.  If  she  was  ever  a  severe  censor^ 
leverity  of  judgement  was  dictated  by  self-knowledge,  not 
ly  feeling  of  superiority  ;  for  she  was  always  least  indul- 
towards  herself.  In  another  letter,  she  thus  apologises 
16  reserve  she  discovered  towards  her  intimate  friends  on 
OQs  subjects.  '  I  dread,  much  more  than  total  silence, 
ng  into  a  common-place,  technical  style  of  expression 
lout  real  meaning  and  feeling,  and  thereby  deceiving  both 
era  and  myself.*  Sincerity,  genuineness,  and  a  most  entire 
licity  were,  indeed,  predominant  charms  in  her  character ; 
ivith  these  qualities  was  united  no  ordinary  portion  of 
isiasm,  which  she  displayed  in  the  warmth  of  her  friend- 
,  and  the  intenseness  of  her  early  local  and  domestic  at- 
aents.  In  these  respects,  her  letters  exhibit  the  true 
B  of  her  mind.  Her  own  opinion  on  epistolary  composi- 
,  is  thus  given  in  writing  to  a  friend.  *  If  there  is  any  thing 
slike  to  receive,  or  that  I  am  unambitious  of  writing,  it  is 
iver  letter,  by  which  1  mean,  a  letter  that  exhibits,  obvi- 
ly,  an  endeavour  to  be  smart  or  pointed,  or  worse  still, 
and  sentimental.*  Nothing  can  be  more  unaffected, 
perfectly  what  letters  of  friendship  should  be,  the  pure, 
nslateuble  idiom  of  genuine  friendship,  the  specific  com- 
cation  of  individual  with  individual,  than  the  letters  of 
Taylor.  Their  sufficient  recommendation  to  most  persons 
)e,  the  admirable  good  sense  which  they  display,  and  the 
rm  excellence  of  the  sentiment :  but  in  order  to  be  fully 
iciated,  they  must  be  viewed,  not  as  literary  models,  but 
>dels  of  what  does  not  pretend  to  be  literature,  and  can- 
be  without  losing  its  genuine  character — letter  writing. 
'  letters,'  says  her  Brother, 

i  ever  the  genuine  expression  of  her  feelings.  She  corres* 
\d  with  none  but  friends,  and  her  intercourse  with  those  she 
,  was  inspired  only  by  warm  and  generous  affection.  This  may, 
iy  be  named  as  the  prominent  feature  of  her  character ;  for  to 
md  to  be  loved,  was  the  happiness  she  chiefly  sought/* 
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There  was  nothing  that  Miss  Taylor  more  entirely  disliked 
than  the  character  of  a  literary  lady.  Publicity  she  shrunk 
from,  and  aifectation  of  all  kinds  she  despised.  Surrounded 
with  those  'who  knew  only  that  she  was — Miss  Taylor/ she 
sighed,  she  says  in  one  letter,  for  a  renewal  of  intercourse  with 
those  who  knew  her  only  as  Jane.  At  another  time,  she 
writes : 

*  I  shall  be  severely  punished  indeed  for  having  made  Egotism  the 
subject  of  my  **  Rhymes,"  if  it  should  influence  any  of  my  friends  to 
refrain  from  those  communications  on  which  the  interest  of  a  friendly 
correspondence  entirely  depends.  In  truth,  I  have  found  it  one  of 
the  inconveniences  attendant  upon  making  one's  opinions  public, 
(and  I  assure  you,  these  inconveniences  are  not  few,)  that  others  are 
apt  to  suppose  one  is  always  on  the  wntch  for  those  failings  that  have 
been  censured^  or  that  the  censure  or  raillery  was  directed  against 
some  individual.  I  assure  vou»  it  is  much  more  from  a  knowledge  of 
ny  own  hearty  than  from  observation  on  the  failings  of  others,  that  I 
have  been  impelled  to  write  on  the  subjects  I  have  chosen.' 

Acknowledging  the  '  generous  and  candid  praise'  bestowed 
upon  one  of  her  publications  by  an  esteemea  correspondent! 
she  says : 

<  I  do  assure  you,  tliat  the  sensible  and  sincerely  expressed  appro- 
bation of  the  friends  1  love,  is  far  more  gratifying  to  me  than  that  of 
a  world  of  strangers  ;  and  from  you  I  feel  especially  pleased  to  receive 
this  approbation  ;  because  the  book  contains  some  lines  with  which 
you  must  be  so  far  from  pleased,  that  nothing  but  genuine  liberality 
could  enable  you  to  judge  favourably  of  the  remainder.  I  would 
that  my  spirit  were  as  catholic  as  yours.' 

These  extracts,  however,  will  give  no  idea,  we  perceive,  of 
that  playful  spirit  by  which  a  large  f)roportion  of  the  letters 
are  animated,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  corresijoudent 
who  is  distinguished  by  the  initials  8.  L.  C.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  in  these  letters  is  the  entire  change  of  style, 
the  marked  variation  of  key,  which  distinguishes  the  whole 
series  of  correspondence  with  one  friend,  from  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  another.  Those  which  we  refer  to,  are  in  general 
characterized  by  a  sort  of  sporlive  familiarity  of  intercouree^ 
while  the  correspondence  with  Miss  E.  F.  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent cast»  almost  uniformly  serious,  less  unconstrained,  but 
breathing  a  spirit  of  earnest  affection.  Without  attempting 
to  discriminate  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  correspondence,  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  not  to  perceive, 
as  in  Cowper's  Letters,  something  of  the  character  of  the 
friend  addressed,  reflected  in  the  varying  style  of  the  Writer. 
We  shall  insert  a  apeciuieu  of  Mi66  Taylor's  lighter  style. 
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*  To  Miss  S.  L.  C. 

•  *  ♦  *  In  truth  Jane  Taylor  of  the  morning,  and  Jane  Taylor 
of  the  evening,  are  as  different  people  in  their  feelings  and  sentiments 
as  two  such  intimate  friends  can  possibly  be.  The  former  is  an  active 
handy  little  body,  who  can  maice  beds  or  do  plain  work,  and  now 
and  then  takes  a  fancy  to  drawing,  &c.  But  the  last  mentioned 
lady  never  troubles  her  head  with  these  menial  affairs, — nothing  will 
8uit  her  but  the  pen ;  and  though  she  does  nothing  very  extraordmary 
in  that  way,  yet,  she  so  far  surpasses  the  first-named  gentlewoman, 
that  any  one  who  had  received  a  letter  from  both,  would  immediately 
distinguish  between  the  two  by  the  difference  of  the  style.  But  to 
drop  this  ingenious  allegory,  I  assure  you  it  represents  the  truth, 
and  1  am  pretty  well  determined  not  again  to  attempt  letter- writing 
before  breakfast.  For  really  I  am  a  mere  machine — the  most  stupid 
and  dronish  creature  you  can  imagine,  at  this  time.  The  unsenti- 
mental realities  of  breakfast  may  claim  some  merit  in  restoring  my 
mental  faculties ;  but  its  effects  are  far  surpassed  by  the  evening's 
tea.  Afler  that  comfortable,  social,  invigorating  meal,  I  am  myself, 
and  begin  to  think  the  world  a  pleasanter  place,  and  my  friends  more 
agreeable  people,  and  {enire  nous)  myself  a  much  more  respectable 
personage,  than  they  have  seemed  during  the  day ;  so  that  by  eight 
o'clock,  I  am  just  worked  up  to  a  proper  state  of  mind  for  writing. 
If  you  are  liable  to  these  changing  frames,  you  will  not  only  excuse 
and  feel  for  me,  but  heartily  acquiesce  in  my  resolution  of  now 
putting  down  the  pen  till  the  evening. 

*  It  is  now  indeed  evening,  and  several  days  have  passed  since  I 
wrote  the  foregoing ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  nothing  but  the  feiur 
of  being  unable  to  fill  another  sheet  in  time  for  my  father's  departure, 
should  prevail  with  me  to  send  you  so  much  nonsense.  I  often  re- 
proach myself  for  writing  such  trifling  letters;  but  it  is  so  easi/  to 
trifle,  and  so  hard  to  write  what  may  be  worth  reading,  that  it  is  a 
sad  temptation  not  to  attempt  it.' 

The  following  is  to  a  different  Correspondent. 

•  •  *  (  What  a  pity  it  is  that  language  should  be  so  much  abused, 
that  what  is  really  meant  requires  to  be  printed  in  italics !  Of  this, 
the  poet  has  most  reason  to  complain.  He  feels,  and  perhaps  bis 
whole  soul  is  filled  with  a  passage  which  ninety-nine  of  his  hundred 
readers,  at  least,  will  peruse  without  emotion.  This  struck  me  in 
reading  the  first  line  of  Thalaba — '*  How  beautiful  is  night !"  which 
may  be  read  without  leaving  the  smallest  impression.  I  read  it  so 
at  nrst ;  but  returning  to  it,  and  endeavouring  to  enter  into  the  feel- 
ing with  which  it  was  written,  I  found  it  to  be — **  How  beautiful  is 
night  1"  and  I  discovered  in  these  simple  words  all  those  inexpressible 
emotions  with  which  I  so  often  contemplate  the  dark  blue  depths, 
and  of  which  even  Southey  could  say  nothing  more  striking  than— 
*^  How  beautiful  is  night  1" ' 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  specimen  of  the  Letters, 
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which  will  form  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  notice  of  the 
poetical  remains. 

*  *  *  M  am  not  forgetful  of  the  kindness  which  prompted  you  to 

speak  a  word  of  cheer  to   a  fainting  muse As  a  source  of 

harmless,  perhaps  even   salutary  pleasure  to  myself,   I  would  not 
totally  despise  or  check  the  poetical  talent,  such  as  it  is ;  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  convince  me  that  the  world  would  have  been  any 
loser  had  1  never  written  verses,  such  I  mean  as  were  composed  solely 
for  my  own  pleasure,    I  do,  however,  set  a  much  higher  value  on 
that  poetical  taste,  or  rather  feeling,  so  far  as  I  have  it,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  capabih'ty  of  writing  verse,  and  also  from 
what  is  generally  understood  when  people  say,  they  are  very  fond  of 
poetry.    But  while  I  desire  ever  to  clierish  the  poetic  iaste^  I  own  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  little  my  duty  as  my  interest  to  cultivate  the 
talent  for  poetry.     With  different  sentiments  1   am  compelled  to  re« 
gard  my  own  share  in  what  we  have  published  for  children; — the 
possibility  of  their  fulfilling  in  any  degree  the  end  desired,  gives  them 
importance,  and  renders  future  attempts  of  a  similar  kind  a  matter 
more  of  duty  than  of  choice.    I  dare  not  admit  all  the  cncouragins 
considerations  3'ou  have  suggested ;  nor  can  I  fully  explain  what  I 
ft  el  on  this  subject.    That  '*  such  reflections  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  vanity,'*  is  true  indeed.    No  ;  I  desire  to  be  bumbled  by  the 
thought ;    a  consciousness  of  unworthiness  makes  it  hard  for  me 
to  indulge  the  hope  of  being  rendered  instrumental  of  the  smallest 
good.' 

After  the  conviction  of  possessing  a  poetical  talent  that 
might  be  rendered  useful  to  others,  had  at  length  been  forced 
upon  her.  Miss  Taylor  very  rardy,  we  are  told,  indulged  iu 
composition,  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do,  uieiely  for  her  nun 
gratification.  *  The  Poetical  llemains'  contain,  however, 
some  few  exceptions  to  this  remaik,  and  these  express  feel- 
ings of  a  much  higher  order  than  such  as  were  familiar  to  her 
in  early  life.  The  earlier  poems,  those  especially  which  are  here 
reprinted  from  the  "  Associate  Minstrels," 

*  exhibit  the  tender  playfulness  of  her  fancy  and  the  warmth  of  her 
heart ;  but  the  vigour  she  afterwards  displayed,  had  not  then  been 
roused.  Yet,  she  has  since  written  nothing  more  characteristic  of 
herselfi  or  perhaps  more  beautiful,  than  the  **  Remonstrance  to 
Time.''  In  this  piece,  in  the  Birthday  Retrospect,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  the  pieces  which  will  be  found  among  the  Remains,  she  has 
given  the  portrait  of  her  own  mind  with  so  much  truth  and  life,  that 
those  who  knew  her  seem  to  see  and  converse  with  her  while  perusing 
them.  To  portray  itself,  her  mind  needed  only  the  mild  excite- 
ment of  her  habitual  feelings  ;  but,  to  display  its  force,  it  required 
the  stimulus  of  the  strongest  extraneous  motives.  The  productions 
of  her  pen  under  these  different  impulses  are  widely  dissimilar,  sod 
perhaps  will  hardly  both  please  the  same  reader.' 
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le  following  poetical  epistle  exhibits  that  mixture  of  pen- 
^ess  and  playfulness  which  was  evidently  constitutional 
)e  Writer,  and  at  the  same  time  shews  that  she  was  not 
jDscious  of  a  bias  to  the  sombre. 

♦  TO  MRS.  L. 

*  Why  is  it  that  my  friend  and  I 
LfOok  forth  on  life  so  variously? 
She,  on  the  present,  future,  past, 
A  sanguine  smile  is  prone  to  cast: 
I  weep  o'er  scenes  for  ever  fled, 
Th'  impending  future  wait  with  dread, 
And  see  the  present  moment  fly. 
With  languid,  listless  apathy. 

*  'Tis  not  that  when  our  course  was  plann'd, 
'Twas  done  with  such  a  partial  hand 
As  strewed,  for  long,  succeeding  years. 
Thy  path  with  flowers,  and  mine  with  tears. 
For  grief  has  aimed  a  shaft  at  thee. 
And  joy  in  turn  has  glanced  at  me. 
Ee'n  should  the  self-same  path  be  ours. 
Set  with  alternate  weeds  and  flowers. 
You,  from  its  entrance  to  its  close. 
Would  point  at  these,  and  I  at  those. 
In  gathering  clouds  that  o'er  us  form, 
You  greet  a  shade,  1  bode  a  storm- 
Still  choosing  to  expect  the  worst. 
Since  clouds  are  clouds,  and  often  burst. 
Yet  soon,  you  say,  they  pass,  and  Ob  [ 
How  cheering  is  the  faithful  bow  ! 
Thus  argues  each  ;  and  all  the  while 
I  weep ; — and  you  persist  to  smile. 

*  If  in  the  depth  of  nature's  laws 
Philosophy  should  seek  the  cause. 
Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  descried 
In  movements  of  the  crimson  tide ; 
As  brisk  or  fainting  pulses  shew 
Its  rapid,  or  its  tardy  flow. 
Howe'er  that  be,  it  might  be  wise 
To  form  a  mutual  compromise— 
Or  friendly  firm,  combining  so, 
Hope,  Fear,  Indifibrence,  Care,  and  Co. 

Then  would  concessions  fair  and  true 

Encourage  me,  attemper  you. 

You  would  Hope's  guile  allow,  and  I 

That  Fear  exceeds  reality. 

You,  that  all  gladness  shews  alloy ; 

And  I,  that  grief  is  dash'd  with  joy. 
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Care  too  distrustful,  I  confess  ; 
And  you  a  treacherous  sanguineness. 
When  thus  opposed  extremes  unite» 
The  aggregate  will  just  be  right : 
The  sanguine  smile  is  check 'd  by  fear. 
And  hope  shall  glitter  through  a  tear.' 

The  longest  and  most  earnest  effort  at  poetical  compos 
among  the  Remains,  is  a  fragment  which,  by  its  strong,  uer 
versification  and  dark  colouring,  will  inevitably  remind 
reader  of  Crabbe.  The  history  of  the  poem  is  this, 
wild  and  romantic  scenery  of  the  northern  coast  of  Devon 
had  'filled  Jane's  imagination,* — and  one  spot  in  particulai 
her  favourite  walk,  on  which  she  fixed  '  as  the  scene  of  a 
'  tory  which  floated  in  her  mind  for  three  or  four  years;  bi 
'  more  than  what  is  now  published  was  ever  committe 
'  paper.* 

'  'Mid  scattered  rocks,  on  Devon's  northern  sea. 
Lies  a  small  hamlet,  and  its  name  is  Lea  : 
A  drear,  lone  place,  where  few  stone  huts  below 
Seem  to  the  spot  tpontaneouslv  to  grow  ; 
So  rude,  that  to  the  eye  they  mtermix 
With  rock  and  weed  : — there  are  but  five  or  six. 
A  rapid  stream  that  dashes  from  the  hill. 
Turns  the  rude  wheel-work  of  a  noisy  mill ; 
And  falling  there,  where  nought  its  fury  bars. 
Flics  from  the  wheel  in  thousand  glittenng  stars. 
Producing  life,  and  sound,  and  movement  here, 
Where  all  beside  is  silent,  still,  and  drear. 
Like  wit  ill-timed,  this  playful  pageant  mocks 
The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  sea  and  rocks. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Well  he  explored  each  smoothly  hoUow'd  cave. 
The  work  of  ages,  with  th'  incessant  wave. 
Each  rocky  fragment,  scattered  wide  to  view, 
Like  an  old  friend  familiarly  he  knew. 
On  sunny  days  he  loved  for  hours  to  lie 
On  some  huge  mass ;  and  there  with  patient  eye. 
The  curious  work  of  Nature's  hand  to  trace,— 
A  work  commenced  when  Time  began  hit  race. 
And  not  yet  finished  :  ages,  as  they  rise, 
Aid  the  slow  process,  and  enrich  the  dyes. 
Art's  finest  pencil  could  but  rudely  mock 
The  rich  grey  mosses  broider'd  on  a  rock. 
And  those  grav  watery  grots  he  would  explorej 
Small  excavations  on  a  rocky  shore. 
That  seem  like  fairy  baths,  or  mimic  wells. 
Richly  emboss'd  witli  choicest  weed  and  shdb ; 
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As  if  her  trinkets  Nature  chose  to  hide 
Where  nought  invaded  but  the  flowing  tide.' 

One  regrets  that  Miss  Taylor  did  not  more  frequently  em- 
»y  her  delicate  pencil  in  such  sketches  as  this.  The  lines 
ve  to  introduce  the  imaginary  character  of  who8e  auto-bio- 
phical  narrative  the  poem  was  designed  to  consist,— the  mi- 
ithropist  who  has  chosen  this  gloomy  spot  as  his  congenial 
elling,  where  one  servant  forms  his  whole  establishment. 

*  Peggy,  his  sole  domesticy  slowly  grew 
To  be  in  fact  his  sole  companion  too. 

When  first  she  came,  she  nevcfr  thought— nor  he-« 

With  her  odd  master  she  could  make  so  free  ;— 

She  was  not  pert : — he  wish*d  not  to  confer 

With  any  livmg— doubtless  not  with  her. 

But  man  is  social,  e'en  against  his  will ; 

And  woman  kind,  whatever  rank  she  fill. 

Her  master  came  a  lonely  stranger  here. 

Feeble,  dejected,  friendles^-'twould  appear. 

She  pitied  ;  woman  does  }  nor  pitied  less 

For  Knowing  not  the  cause  of  his  distress. 

She  was  not  young,  and  had  her  troubles  knowDy 

So  that  she  felt  his  sorrows  with  her  own. 

And  soon  resolved  to  labour,  all  she  could. 

To  cheer  bis  spirits  and  to  do  him  good. 

*  Though  few  and  mean  th'  attainments  she  could  boast, 
Peggy  had  pass'd  her  life  upon  the  coast ; 

And  she  could  thoughts  and  sentiments  disclose, 
Such  as  the  inland  peasant  rarely  knows. 
On  squally  nights,  or  when  it  blew  a  gale, 
Long  she  would  stand,  recounting  tale  oifi  tale 
Of  wreck  or  danger,  or  of  rescue  bold    . 
That  she  had  witness' d,  or  her  kindred  told, 
Bringing  each  long-tost  circumstance  to  mind : 
And  genuine  feeling  taught  her  wh^re  to  find 
Terms  more  expressive,  though  of  vulgar  use. 
Than  hours  of  patient  study  will  produce. 
Her  native  eloquence  would  place  in  view 
The  very  scene,  and  all  its  terrors  too. 
Meantime,  t'  excuse  her  stay,  she  us'd  to  stand. 
The  tidy  hearth  still  trimming,  brush  in  hand ; 
Till  he,  with  kind,  though  not  familiar  air. 
Would  interrupt  with — "  Peggy  take  a  chair." 
A  chair  she  took ; — ^less  easy  when  she  had ; 
But  soon  resum'd  her  tale,  and  both  were  glad. 
Thus  she  became,  at  length,  a  parlour  guest ; 
^nd  he  was  happier,  though  'twas  ne'er  confess'd. 
Hocks,  seas,  and  hills  were  here  his  friends  by  choice ; 
Sut  there  is  music  in  the  human  voice. 
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*  So  pass'd  their  evenings  oft ;  but  now  and  thcDf 
As  the  mood  seiz'd  him,  he  would  take  a  pen. 
Wherewith,  though  slowly,  into  form  was  cast 

A  briefy  unfinish'd  record  of  the  past. 
Whene'er  for  this  her  master  gave  the  word. 
His  faithful  Peggy  neither  spoke  nor  stirr'd. 
She  took  her  knitting — chose  a  distant  seat. 
And  there  she  sat  so  still,  and  look*d  &o  neat, 
'Twas  quite  a  picture ; — there  was  e'en  a  grace 
In  the  trim  border  round  her  placid  face. 

*  When  Philip  wrote,  he  never  seem'd  so  well. 
Was  startled  even  if  a  cinder  fell. 

And  quickly  worried ; — Pegey  saw  it  all. 
And  felt  the  shock  herself,  if  one  did  fall* 
Of  knowledge,  she  had  little  in  her  head ; 
But  a  nice  feeling  oflen  serves  instead ; 
And  she  had  more  than  many  better  bred* 

*  But  now  he  felt,  like  men  of  greater  note. 
The  harmless  wish  of  reading  what  he  wrote ; 
Not  to  the  world ;— no,  that  he  could  not  bear; 
But  here  sat  candid  Peggy,  in  her  chair : 

And  so  it  was,  that  he  whose  inward  woe 
Was  much  too  sacred  for  mankind  to  know. 
He — so  refined*  mpterious,  and  so  proud— 
To  a  poor  servant  read  his  life  aloud. 
How  weak  is  man,  amused  with  things  like  these  1 
Or  else,  how  vain  are  writers !  which  you  please. 

*  All  Peggy  heard,  she  deem'd  exceeding  good. 
But  chiefly  prais'd  the  parts  she  understood. 
At  these,  by  turns,  she  used  to  smile  or  sigh. 
And,  with  full  credit,  pass'd  the  other  by : 
While  he,  like  men  and  wits  of  modern  days. 
Felt  inly  flatter'd  by  her  humble  praise. 

Yet,  vigour  fail*d  t'  accomplish  the  design ; 
And  'twas  but  seldom  he  would  add  a  hne. 
But  when  he  died — some  years  ago,  at  Lea, 
Old  Peggy  sent  the  manuscript  to  me.* 

The  narrative  itself  is  a  truly  afiecting  picture  of  a  lad  with 
mind  and  manners  above  his  fortunes,  timid,  bashful,  and 
oppressed.  It  is  only  too  brief.  We  should  have  been  delighted 
to  see  how  his  character  would  have  been  developed.  One  of  the 
latest,  if  not  the  last  poetical  effusion,  and,  in  our  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  potms  in  the  volume,  though 
marked  by  perfect  simplicity,  and  having  all  the  character  of  a 
private  record  of  feeling,  is  the  following  hymn,  with  which  we 
close  our  extracts. 
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I  THINGS  THAT  ARE  UNSEEN  ARE  ETERNAL/ 

*  Therb  Is  a  state  unknowns  unseen. 
Where  parted  souls  must  be  ; 
And  but  a  step  may  be  between 
That  world  of  souls  and  me. 

<  The  friend  I  loved  has  thither  fled. 
With  whom  I  sojourned  here ; 
I  see  no  sight — I  hear  no  tread  ; 
But  may  she  not  be  near  \ 

*  I  see  no  light — I  hear  no  sound. 

When  midnight  shades  are  spread; 
Yet  angels  pitch  their  tents  around. 
And  guard  my  quiet  bed. 

'Jesus  was  rapt  from  mortal  gaze, 

And  clouds  conveyed  him  hence  ; 
Entliron'd  amid  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Beyond  our  feeble  sense.^ 

<  Yet  say  not — who  shall  mount  on  high. 

To  bring  him  from  above  ? 
For  lo  '  the  Lord  is  always  nigb 
The  children  of  his  love. 

<  The  Saviour  whom  I  long  have  sought, 

And  would,  but  cannot  see— 
And  is  he  here  ?  O  wondrous  thought ! 
And  will  he  dwell  with  me  ? 

*  I  ask  not  with  my  mortal  eye 

To  view  the  vision  bright ; 
I  dare  not  see  Thee,  lest  I  die ; 
Yet  Lord,  restore  my  sight ! 

*  Give  me  to  see  Thee,  and  to  feel— 

The  mental  vision  clear : 
The  things  unseen  reveal !  reveal ! 
And  let  me  know  them  near. 

*  I  seek  not  fancy's  glittering  height. 

That  charmed  my  ardent  youth ; 
But  in  thy  light  would  see  the  light. 
And  learn  thy  perfect  truth, 

*  The  gathering  clouds  of  sense  d  i       i  p 

That  wrapt  my  soul  around ; 
In  heavenly  places  make  me  dwell. 
While  treading  earthly  ground. 

'  Illume  this  shadowy  soul  of  mine. 
That  still  in  darkness  lies; 
O  let  the  light  in  darkness  shine, 
And  bid  the  day-«tar  rise ! 
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*  Impart  the  faith  that  soars  on  high. 
Beyond  this  earthly  strife. 
That  holds  sweet  converse  with  the  sky. 
And  lives  Eternal  Life !' 

For  a  full  delineation  of  Miss  Taylor's  religious  Rentiments 
and  feelings^  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  volumes  before 
us.  There  is  one  passage  in  the  memoir,  however,  on  which 
we  could  wish  that  a  remark  or  two  had  been  added  by  the 
Biographer,  to  guard  young  persons  more  especially  from  mis- 
taking Miss  Taylor's  sentiments  on  the  subject.  She  repre- 
sents herself  as  having  been  suddenly  relieved  from  the  cloud 
of  discomfort  and  perplexity  which  had  long  rested  on  her 
mind  prior  to  the  year  1817,  when  the  circumstance  referred  to 
took  place,  by  a  burst  of  light  which  disclosed  to  her,  with  a 
clearness  and  vividness  in  which  she  had  never  before  viewed 
it,  the  pardoning  mercy  and  love  of  God,     *  The  effect  was  so 

•  powerful,'  she  says,  *  that  I  was  almost  dissolved  by  it.*  She 
considered  the  change  in  her  feelings  thus  produced,  '  as  a 
'  most  kind  and  timely  preparation  for  what,  but  a  few  weeks 

*  before,  would  have  overwhelmed'  her  '  with  consternation 
'  and  distress,' — alluding  to  the  first  communication  made  to 
her  by  the  T.ondon  surgeons  respecting  the  alarming  nature  of 
her  complaint.  It  enabled  her,  too,  so  far  to  overcome  the 
extreme  reserve  of  her  temper  as  to  make  that  public  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  Christ  by  becoming;  a  member  of  her  father's 
church,  from  which  she  had  only  been  withheld  by  diffidence 
and  the  fear  of  self-deception.  The  religious  world  is  in  so 
much  greater  danger  in  the  present  day  on  the  side  of  a  Sad- 
duceau  philosophy,  than  on  that  of  enthusiasm,  that  few  per- 
sons require  to  be  admonished  not  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on 
frames,  impressions,  and  emotions,  as  a  test  of  religious  cha- 
racter or  condition.  Miss  Taylor's  own  sentiments  on  this 
point  are  expressed  in  one  of  the  letters,  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  occurrence  above  mentioned. 

*  I  have  heard  the  most  judicious  Christians  reply,  that  a  holy  walk 
with  God,  a  humble  consciousness  of  preferring  him  and  his  service 
to  any  other  thing,  is  a  better  and  safer  evidence  of  a  real  change  of 
heart,  than  a  reference  to  the  most  remarkable  emotions  of  mind  at 
any  particular  time.' 

There  is  nothing,  we  make  no  doubt,  that  she  would  more 
strongly  have  deprecated,  than  a  reliance  upon  extraordinary 
impressions,  by  which  physical  alternations  are  confounded 
with  the  genuine  exercise  of  the  religious  affections,  and  the 
accidents  of  fancy,  perhaps,  are  mistaken  for  the  act  of  faitli. 
There  is  no  great  danger,  however,  of  being  misled  by  imprei- 
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sionSy  in  whatever  manner  they  originate,  so  long  as  they  con- 
sist of  revealed  truth ;  for  it  is  in  such  impressions,  conveyed 
with  more  or  less  force,  that  saving  faith  and  all  true  consola- 
tion originate.  A  declaration,  heard  a  thousand  times  with 
indifference,  shall  arrest  the  mind  with  a  power,  and  distinct- 
ness, and  authority,  as  a  truth  of  personal  interest,  which  it 
Dever  carried  with  it  before.  A  familiar  passage  of  Scripture 
shall,  as  by  a  sudden  ray  of  light  falling  upon  the  words,  dis- 
close itself  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  so  that  it  shall  seem 
never  to  have  been  read  or  at  least  imderstood  till  now.  In 
these  cases,  there  is  nothing  va^ue  or  imaginary,  and  there 
can  be  no  delusion  in  the  impression.  The  cause  is  real,  and 
the  effect  is  rational,  and  corresponds  to  it.  And  all  that  seems 
unaccountable  to  the  individual  is,  that  the  same  truth  should 
not  long  ago  have  made  its  due  impression.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  understanding  receives  a  real  accession  of  light,  by 
the  actual  development  of  what  had  hitherto  appeared  enigma- 
tical ;  and  there  are  moral  problems  and  perplexities  of  the 
heart,  the  solution  of  which  will  produce  a  transport  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  ancient  Geometrician  when  .  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  have  found  it.'  In  such  cases,  the  thought  which  succeeds 
to  the  joy  of  discovery  is,  *  Why  did  I  not  see  this  before?' 
Persuasions,  then,  that  correspond  to  truths  in  themselves 
certain,  cannot  be  unreal ;  nor  can  the  strong  emotions  which 
their  strength  or  suddenness  occasions,  be  justly  charged  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  cause — by  which  we  mean  the  instrumental  cause — is,  we 
say,  real ;  it  is  truth  ;  that  by  which  alone  a  rational  mind  can 
be  rationally  operated  upon,  the  only  instrument  by  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  works  on  the  heart  of  man.  And  by  this  unfaiU 
ing  test,  all  genuine  religious  impressions,  whether  sudden, 
▼iolent,  or  of  an  ordinary  character,  are  distinguished  from 
indefinite,  imaginary,  and  fanatical  ones.  But,  in  speaking  of 
the  instrumental  cause,  we  cannot  be  understood  as  excluding 
a  supernatural  cause,  imparting  to  it  all  its  efficiency.  The 
reason  why  truth  acts  on  different  minds,  or  on  the  same  mind 
at  different  times,  so  differently,  is  not  that  its  certainty  varies 
even  to  the  apprehension  of  the.  individual.  The  variation, 
therefore,  must  be  in  the  subject  of  its  influence, — ^in  the  mind 
or  heart  itself.  Responsible,  however,  as  man  is,  for  the  go- 
Teinment  of  his  thoughts,  their  origin  is  alike  beyond  nis 
knowledge  and  control.  That  sensible  objects  and  physical 
emotions  ordinarily  set  the  machinery  of  thought  in  motion,  is 
certain ;  but  often  the  thoughts  seem  as  spontaneous  and  un- 
caused as  they  are  involuntary,  although  every  thought,  not 
less  than  every  pulsation  and  every  mechanical  movement. 
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must  have  its  cause.  How  absurdly  as  well  as  impiously  do 
those  reason,  who  would  deny  that  that  cause  may  be.  and 
often  is,  supernatural  and  Divine ! 

Admitting,  as  we  readily  do,  that  bodily  feelings  often  de^ 
termine  the  varying  force  of  our  emoti5ns»  and  even  give  i 
colouring  to   our  thoughts, — and   that  changes    which  seen 

Eurely  mental,  are  often  in  fact  transitions  from  disease  to 
ealth ; — admitting,  too,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  the  different  sources  of  our  mental  emotions,  or  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  is  of  a  moral  and  what  of  a  con- 
stitutional nature  ; — still,  as  our  whole  nature  is  the  workman- 
ship of  one  Divine  Uand^  of  Him  who  knoweth  our  frame,  it 
matters  little,  as  regards  either  the  First  Cause  or  the  final 
design  of  such  impressions,  whether  the  second  cause  be  simple 
or  complex,  partly  physical  or  purely  moral.  There  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  too  many  persons  to  fall  into  the  atheistic  notion  of 
the  philosopher  who,  maintaining  that  God  is  the  name  we 
give  to  every  unknown  cause,  imagined  that  by  eveiy  fresh  link 
m  the  chain  of  causes  which  he  could  discover  in  I*fatare,  that 
unknown  cause  was  removed  further  back,  less  and  less  neces- 
sity and  scope  being  left  for  its  operation,  till  at  length  the 
Erogress  of  knowledge  would  exclude  the  agency  of  God  from 
is  own  universe,  and  annihilate  the  idea  of  Deity.  Without 
going  this  length  of  absurdity,  philosophers  and  moralists  are 
too  apt  to  imagine  that  supernatural  agency  is  excluded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ascertained  operation  of  natural  causes ;  than 
which  there  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  mistake.  Whether 
the  agency  of  God  be  more  or  less  immediate,  whether  the  in- 
strumental cause  be  known  or  unknown,  mechanical  or  moral, 
external  or  internal,  affecting  primarily  the  body  or  the  mind, 
the  First  Cause  devoutly  to  be  recognised,  is  the  same.  *'  AU 
these  things  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spirit,  as  he 
wills." 

One  word  more  on  this  subiect.  Prayer  has  no  other  rational 
foundation  than  the  belief,  wnich  men  are  so  slow  to  entertain, 
that  there  is  an  immediate  and  reciprocal  communication  be- 
tween their  minds  and  the  Father  of  Spirits/ by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  approach  his  presence,  and  He  has  access  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  their  nature.  This  fact  being  established, 
nothing  remains  to  be  accounted  for,  except  that  the  results 
should  so  little  correspond  to  it  in  the  experience  of  Christiana 
in  general ;  and  this  is  no  difficulty  to  any  person  who  knows 
his  own  heart,  for  he  finds  its  solution  there. 

Perha]>s  it  may  be  thought,  that  we  have  taken  unnecessary 
pains  in  thus  commenting  on  the  expressions  which  suggested 
our  remarks ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Aliss  Taylor  referred  the 
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consolation  thus  imparted  to  her  mind,  to  the  immediate  ope- 
ration of  Divine  influence,  (and  that  it  was  so,  we  have  no 
doubt.)  we  deemed  it  a  proper  occasion  to  place  so  important 
a  subject  in  its  proper  light.  The  elation  of  feeling  in  time 
eubsided,  but  the  view  which  produced  it  was  never  lost ;  and 
as  it  answered  ils  immediate  purpose,  and  incited  her  to  the 
fulfilment  of  a  long  delayed  duty,  so  it  gave  place  only  to  a 
settled  hope,  which  secured  her  from  any  future  distress.  It 
deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  she  ascribes  the  first 
removal  of  her  difficulties  to  the  sentiments  contained  in  a 
letter  from  a  pious  friend.  '  I  saw,'  she  says,  '  how  absurd  it 
'  was  to  doubt  the  promise  of  Grod,  and  that  it  was  in  respect 

*  to  these  very  difficulties  that  be  says,  '*  Seek,  and  Ye  shall 

*  find." '  But  what  difficulties,  it  may  be  asked,  coulcl  disturb 
auch  a  mind  as  that  of  Jane  Taylor,  apart  from  her  constitution 
Dal  timidity?    Her  Biographer  must  answer  this. 

*  The  doubts  that  at  times  distressed  her,  took  their  rise,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  high  notions  she  had  formed  of  the  requirements 
of  Christianity.  Her  frequent  expressions  were  such  as  these :  **  1 
have  no  doobc  as  to  the  way  of  salvation ; — ^it  lies  upon  the  surfiice  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  appeals  with  the  force  of  trutn  to  every  heart 
that  IS  humbled  by  the  conviction  of  personal  guilt.  But  those  who 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  this  free  salvation,  and  who  shall  be  *  ac- 
counted worthy  to  stand  before  the  throne,'  are  those  who  on  earth 
are  meet  for  heaven,  by  being  truly  like  Christ :— ^-and  am  I— are  the 
mass  of  those  of  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  think  well— are  ther 
like  Christ  V ' 

In  fact,  her  difficulties  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  high-toned  sincerity  and  ardour  of  feeling,  leading  her  to 
view  with  self-distrust  what  she  deemed  the  low  degree  of  her 
spiritual  attainments.  On  a  mind  of  less  sensibility  and  a 
frame  less  delicate,  these  same  difficulties  and  misgivings  would 
have  had  no  other  efiect  than  that  of  a  salutary  stimulus,  pro- 
ducing a  humility  free  from  despondency,  a  solicitude  never 
amounting  to  distress.  Her  views  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
clear,  practical,  and  in  themselves  conducive  to  right  feeling, 
-—such,  indeed,  as  are  held  in  common  by  thousands  of  sincere 
Christians  who  are  but  just  made  to  move  by  the  cousiderationa 
with  which  her  mind  seems  to  have  been  overwrought.  That 
aoch  views  should  for  a  long  time  have  counteracted  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  hope,  which  at  length  triumphed  over 
evary  constitutional  infirmity,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  morbid 
vividness  of  imagination  which  is  so  often  the  fatal  prerogative 
and  penalty  of  eenius,  combined  with  an  organization  too  fra- 
gile to  sustain  we  force  of  its  own  emotbnst    *  Happij^^  for 
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*  herself/  says  her  Brother^  '  my  sister^s  ima^nation^  which, 
'  throughout  her  life»  had  been  too  much  akve  to  ideas  or 
'  terror,  seemed  in  a  great  degree  quelled  (towards  the  last)  by 
'  the  langours  of  disease.    Thus  her  mind  was  relieved  firom 

*  those  unreal  fears  which  otherwise  might  have  possessed  her 
'  thoughts  in  the  near  approach  of  death.'  For  many  months, 
she  had  the  last  enemy  steadily  in  view,  and  must  have  been 
able  almost  to  watch  his  approach,  and  hear  his  footstep  draw- 
ing nearer ;  but  all  apprehension  and  distrust  were  gone.  The 
last  day  but  one  before  she  died,  she  said  :  '  I   am  now  quite 

*  happy — as  happy  as  my  poor  frame  will  bear.* 

^  Of  tier  Biographer,  we  need  say  nothing,  but  that  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  and  indeed  all  who  knew  Jane  Taylor  either 
personally  or  in  her  works,  will  feel  under  lasting  obligations 
to  him  for  the  well  drawn  portrait  and  valuable  memorial  wbioh 
he  has  presented  to  them  of  his  accomplished  Sister. 


Art.  V.  Tfie  Rise  and  Progrcst  of  Religion  in  the  Sotd;  by  P. 
Doddridge,  D.D.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  John  Foster. 
12kno.  Price  68.  pp.  627.  Glasgow.  1825. 

nrmS  is  one  of  the  very  valuable  series  of  *  Select  Christian 
-■■  •  Authors'  now  in  course  of  publication  from  the  Glasgow 
Press,  and  which,  we  believe,  owes  its  orif^in  to  the  recom* 
mendatory  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  Some  of  the  intro- 
ductory addresses,  which  form  a  distinguishing  feature  of  die 
work,  arc  of  permanent  worth.  Mr.  Erskine'a,  in  particular, 
are  marked  by  all  the  peculiar  richness  and  piquancy  of  his 
style  of  thought  and  composition.  But  in  all  respects  of 
originality  and  impressiveness,  the  '  Essay^  before  us  must 
stand  alone.  It  occupies  more  than  a  hundred  nnd  sixty 
pages  of  the  volume  ;  and  exhibits,  in  undiminished  excellence, 
the  same  extraordinary  faculty  of  unborrowed  conception, 
with  even  superior  powers  of  vivid  representation.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  striking  production  is  essentially  dramatic^ 
though  the  forms  of  monologue  and  dialogue  are  not  preserved ; 
and  we  have  been  not  a  little  reminded  of  Randolph's  Muse's 
Looking-glasse,  by  the  succession  of  characters  and  scenes 
which  it  causes  to  pass  before  the  intellectual  eye.  A  higher 
praise,  must,  however,  be  assigned  to  it,  than  that  which  be- 
longs to  the  successful  exertion  of  talent  on  subjects  of  com- 
mon interest.  The  great  concern  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and 
circumstances  of  slight  import  and  unheeded  occurrence  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  profound  reflection  and  impressive  admo- 
nitioa. 
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*  Thertf'are  more  ways  to  derive  instruction  firom  booJb,  fbon  the 
direct  and  chief  one,  of  applying  the  attention  to  what  they  contain. 
Things  connected  with  them,  by  natural  or  casual  association,  will 
sometimes  suggest  tliemselves  to  a  reflective  and  imaginative  reader, 
and  divert  him  into  secondary  trains  of  ideas.  In  these  the  mind 
may,  indeed,  float  along  in  perfect  indolence,  and  acquire  no  good  ; 
but  a  serious  disposition  might  regulate  them  to  a  profitable  result. 

*  Of  these  extraneous  ideas,  the  most  obviously  occurring,  as  bein^^ 
the  most  directly  associated  with  the  book,  may  be  some  recollec* 
Uons  or  conjectures  concerning  the  author.  Perhaps  the  most  re* 
markable  circumstances  of  his  life  and  qualities  of  iiis  character  are 
well  known.  Some  of  these  may  come  on  the  reader's  mind,  sus* 
pend  his  attention  to  the  written  thoughts,  and  draw  him  away  into 
meditation  on  the  person,  perhaps  now  no  longer  on  earth,  who  once 
thought  them,  ana  deliberately  put  them  in  t{|c  words  just  seen  on 
the  page.   « 

*  Sometimes  the  conjectural  reference  to  the  former  possessors  and 
readers  of  books,  seems  to  be  rendered  a  little  less  vague,  by  our 
finding  at  the  beginning  of  an  old  volume,  one  or  more  names 
written,  in  such  characters,  and  perhaps  accompanied  with  such 
dates,  that  we  are  assured  those  persons  must  Ions  since  have  done 
with  all  books.  The  name  is  generally  all  we  can  know  of  him  who 
inserted  it :  but  we  can  thus  nx  on  an  individual  as  actually  having 
possessed  this  volume ;  and  perhaps  there  are  here  and  there  certain 
marks  which  should  indicate  an  attentive  perusal.  What  manner  of 
person  was  he  ?  What  did  he  think  of  the  sentiments,  the  passages^ 
which  I  see  that  he  particularly  noticed  I  If  there  be  opinions  here, 
which  I  cannot  admit,  did  he  believe  them  I  If  there  be  counsels 
here  which  I  deem  most  just  and  important,  did  they  effectually  per« 
suade  him  ?  Was  his  conscience,  at  some  of  these  passages,  disturned 
or  calm  ?  In  what  manner  did  he  converse  on  these  subjects  with 
his  associates  ?  W  hat  were  the  most  marked  features  of  his  cha- 
racter, what  the  most  considerable  circumstances  of  his  life,  in 
what  spirit  and  expectations  did  he  approach  and  reach  its  dose  I 
The  book  is  perhaps  such  a  one  as  he  could  not  read,  without  being 
cogently  admonished  that  he  was  going  to  his  great  account;  he 
went  to  that  account ;  how  did  he  meet  and  pass  through  it  ?  This 
is  no  vain  reverie.    He,  the  man  who  bore  and  wrote  tliis  name,  did 

fo,  at  a  particular  time,  though  unrecorded,  to  surrender  himself  te, 
is  Jud^e.  But  I,  who  hancSe  the  book  that  was  his,  and  observe 
his  name,  and  am  thus  directing  my  thoughts  into  the  dark  after  the 
Man,  I  also  am  in  progress  toward  the  same  tribunal,  when  it  will  be 
proved,  to  my  joy  or  sorrow,  whether  I  have  learned  true  wisdom 
nrom  my  books,  and  from  my  reflections  on  those  who  have  pes- 
sessed  and  read  them  before.' 

From  this  primary  idea  of  the  casual  aasociations  connected 
with  the  mere  tangible  substance  of  a  book,  Mr.  Foster  leads 
the  reader  forward  through  an  ascending  train  of  speculations^ 
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Bometimes  attractive  by  their  ingenuity,  and  sometimet  alnmt 
oppressive  by  their  awfuL bearing  on  actual  experience,  up  to 
considerations  of  the  most  overwhelming  importance  in  tneir 
application  to  life,  death,  and  eternity.  The  book — its  Author 
— nis  character,  as  contrasted  or  illustrated  by  his  writings — 
his  motives — his  influence  for  good  or  evil — all  these,  with 
their  collateral  and  incidental  elucidations,  pass  in  review, 
and  are  followed  up  by  a  lively  and  heart-searching  represent 
tation  of  the  process  of  thought  and  feeling  which  might  be 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  minds  of  different  individaalt 
when  brought  in  contact  with  such  a  book  as  the  '  Rise  and 
•  Progress.'  The  '  unbeliever' is  left  without  excuse  for  his  con- 
tempt and  gainsaying,  and  convicted,  on  his  own  chosen  groand 
of  argument,  of  weakness  and  self-contradiction.  Ingenuous, 
but  thoughtless  and  dissipated  youth,  is  addressed  in  lan- 
guage of  a  different  kind,  but  equally  cogent. 

^  If,  nevertheless,  you  arc  still  positive  in  the  resolution  that  joa 
will  devote  your  attention  to  religion  at  a  more  advanced  period,  I 
would  represent  to  you,  that  what  vou  are  meanwhile  losing,  b  not 
merely  so  much  time.  You  deem  there  is  a  peculiar  value  and  charm 
in  this  prime  of  vour  life,  so  that  you  rejoice  you  are  not  old,  nor 
middle-aged.  You  do  so  even  independently  of  any  direct  thought  of 
being  so  much  further  off  from  the  latter  end.  And  what  is  this  so 
valued  peculiarity  of  youth  ?  Doubtless  it  is  the  plentitude  of  life, 
the  vigour  and  elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  the  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, tlie  liveliness  of  emotion,  the  energy  of  impulse  to  experiment 
and  daring.  Now  consider  under  what  signal  advantage  witn  respect 
to  the  subsequent  progress,  religion  would  commence  its  course  in  the 
strength  of  these  animated  forces.  It  would  be  like  taking  a  steed  of 
fire  for  some  noble  enterprise,  instead  of  one  already  tamed  with  time 
and  labbur,  or  nearly  worn  down.  You  would  thus  be  borne  onward 
a  greater  length  before  the  vigour  of  nature  begins  to  remit,  and 
would  have  acquired  a  principle  of  impulsion  to  advance,  after  that 
peculiar  vigour  should  have  ceased.  Your  youth  at  leaving  you  would 
seem  to  send  its  spirit  forward  with  you.  The  religious  career  thai 
commencing*  would  have  all  the  advantage  which  a  stream,  of  vast 
length  of  course,  acquires  from  rising  and  running  its  first  stage  on 
the  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain,  as  compared  with  that  which  b  put  in 
motion  on  a  tract  little  better  than  flat,  and  creeps  heavily  on  for  want 
of  such  an  impulse  ^rom  its  origin.  So  important  u  it  to  the  progresa  of 

religion,  that  it  should  have  the  utmost  benefit  from  its  rise. 
•  •  •  •  • 

*  Do  not  practise  any  dissimulation  with  yourself  on  the  safajecti 
In  making  the  resolution  ihdX  sometime  (and,  now,  honestly,  is  not  that 
a  time  wfllingly  regarded  as  far  offf)  that  sometime  you  will  apply 
yourself  to  religion,  you  plainly  intend  that  you  will  n(4  be  religioust 
that  you  will  be  estranged  from  religion  till  then.  But,  in  resolvingi 
that  It  shall  not  command  you,  you  necessarily  must  wish  that  neither 
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ihtH  H  diiturb  you.    Tou  wish  tbat,  daring  all  the  tfane,  no  filt^rfer*' 
ingy    no  opposing*  alanning  principle  may  abide  in  yonr  mind: 
because  you  desire  to  enjoy  lullyy  ana  in  peace,  the  kind  of  happiness 
which  you  are  to  exclude  religion  in  order  to  enjoy.     You  are  wishing, 
then,  in  effect,  that  your  affections  and  tastes  may  be  entirely  in  har- 
mony with  a  system  of  life  devoid  of  religion,  that  your  judgement  may 
accommodate  itself  not  to  condemn  your  proceeding,  and  that  your 
conscience  should  either  be  guided  to  acquiesce,  or  repose  in  a  longt 
deep,  sleep.    That  is  to  say,  while  you  are  resolving  that  at  some 
advanced  period  you  will  be  religious,  you  are  also  resolving  that» 
during  the  long  preceding  time,  you  will  yield  yourself  to  a  process 
for  consolidating  those  very  habits  which  will  fix  your  mind  in  a  con* 
firmed  antipathy  to  religion.    You  are  intending  to  enter  at  last  on 
consecratea  ground,  and  yet  are  surrendering  yourself  to  a  power^* 
which  will  hold  you  back  with  the  grasp  of  a  fiend  when  you  attempt 
to  approach  its  border.    You  presume  that  the  latter  stage  of  your 
journey  shall  be  an  ascent  to  heaven,  and  yet,  in  this  earlier  one, 
you  deliberately  choose  a  track  in  which  you  can  calculate  how  each 
downward  step  goes  in  aggravation  of  the  arduousness  of  that  ascent, 
if  you  shall  indeed  ever  attempt  it :  as  if  a  man  who  had  to  reach  the 
summit  of  a  vast  mountain,  and  might  do  it  on  one  side  by  a  long^ 
gradual,  and  comparatively  gentle  declivity,  should  prefer  essaying  i| 
on  that  other  side,  where,  descending  first  to  a  great  depth  to  reach 
its  base,  he  must  then  climb  its  precipices*    Whatever  I  am  now 
gaining,  he  might  say  to  himself,  in  the  way  of  pleasant  indulgence,  in 
this  descent,  is  so  much  that  I  shall  find  to  have  been  gained  agdnd 
me  by  the  difficulty  on  yonder  steep.* 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
Mr.  Foster,  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  in  that  singular 
force  and  vivacity  with  which  he  urges  the  stern,  uncompromis- 
ing claims  of  duty,  and  lays  open  the  fallacy  of  the  various  pre* 
texts  by  which  it  is  evaded,  together  with  the  vanity  and  danger 
of  the  pursuits  which  are  permitted  to  interfere  with  its  adequate 
discharge.  His  Missionary  Sermon  is  a  noble  attestation  to  his 
skill  in  the  management  of  this  powerful  argument ;  and  the 
following  extract  ^om  the  essay  now  in  our  hand,  is  not  inferior 
in  energy  and  truth. 

*  It  may  be  allowed  to  descend  to  still  more  special  illustrations^ 
We  may  suppose  one  of  tou  to  direct  his  look,  or  his  walk,  over  a 
I»ece  of  ground,  in  whicn  he  has  the  rights  of  a  proprietor— till  his 
successor  shall  take  them.  He  might  reflect,  that  this  space  of  earUi 
has  more  occupied  his  thoughts  and  affections,  has  been  beyond  com* 
parison  a  more  interesting  reality  to  him,  than  the  author  and  sos- 
tainer  of  the  whole  creation.  Then  let  him  look  again  on  the  soil,, 
exert  one  solemn  act  of  thought  toward  him  by  whom,  and  in  whom^ 
all  things  exist,  and  judge  whether  thb  be  not  a  horrid  impiety. 
Another  of  you  has  gazed  upon,  and  leaned  over,  the  material 
represents  wealth,  and  confers  the  power  of  it ;  he  has  stood 
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by  his  god,  delighted  and  absorbed,  without  thought  or  oare 
ing  any  other,  in  earth  or  heaven.  It  should  be  possible,  when  he- 
shall  find  himself  in  this  situation  again,  to  constrain  himself  to  onr 
effort  of  serious  reflection;  and  when  he  has  done  so,  let  him  tell 
whether  he  did  not  seem  to  hear  a  voice  say,  **  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee."  Some  of  you  may  be  men  of  a  more  refined  taste,  and 
may  have  drawn  into  your  possession  a  rich  collection  of  the  works 
of  genius,  in  literature  and  art.  Let  them  confess  to  themselves  whe- 
ther they  have  not  contemplated  the  splendid  and  growing  accumula- 
tion with  a  delight,  a  care,  and  a  pride,  of  incomparably  stronger 
prevalence  in  the  mind,  than  any  sentiment  regarding  the  Divinity. 
To  be  thus  environed  with  the  productions  (even  though  they  little, 
in  truth,  consulted  them)  of  the  most  vigorous  and  cultivated  minds 
of  many  regions  and  ages,  constituted,  perhaps,  a  kind  of  heathen 
elysium,  in  which  they  were  insensible  of  any  necessity  of  converse 
with  the  perfect  Intelligence,  the  Source  of  all  mental  light,  of  all 
beauty  and  grandeur.  Sut,  shall  their  dwelling  amidst  the  collected 
results  of  thinking,  be  itself  a  cause  to  disable  them  for  reflection  ?  If 
not,  let  them  consider  what  is  the  true  quality  of  that  passion  by 
which  they  are  rendering  this  abode  the  scene  of  a  voluntary  exile 
from  **  the  Father  of  lights,''  raising  as  it  were  a  wall  constructed  of 
the  works  and  monuments  of  human  intellect,  to  shut  themselves  up 
from  his  communications.  And  let  them  reflect  how  melancholy  it 
must  be,  to  go  away  from  amidst  the  pomp  of  literary  treasures,  poor 
(and  the  more  so  for  the  very  passion  for  possessing  then^  and  the 
idolatry  of  them  as  possessed)  m  all  the  attainments  and  dispositions 
preparatory  to  an  entrance  on  that  scene  where  no  truth,  no  intel* 
lectual  glory,  no  ideas  or  realities  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  can  be 
apprehended  separately  from  their  Divine  Original.  Let  the  gratified 
possessor  look  again  at  the  imposing  array  of  the  vehicles  of  all  that 
has  been  the  most  powerful,  admirable,  and  enchanting  in  human 
thought  and  fancy,  but  with  a  reflection  with  which  he  may  never 
before  have  surveyed  the  spectacle.  Here  is  the  intellectual  world 
concentrated,  as  is  were,  and  embodied  before  me.  It  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  it  which  the  brevity  of  life,  with  its  many  employments  and 
grievances,  will  permit  to  be  of  any  avail  to  me  for  a  valuable  use ; 
but  I  find  there  is  a  principle  operating,  which  can  turn  the  whole 
collectively  to  a  pernicious  efi'ect.  For,  the  more  I  delight  myself  in 
being  surroundea  with  this  afiluence  of  the  productions  of  mind,  the 
less  1  am  disposed  to  communication  with  Him  whose  living  influence 
on  my  spirit  can  alone  make  me  wise  and  happy.  But  can  I  be  con- 
tent to  think  that  I  ihflil,  after  a  little  while,  retire  from  this  proud 
temple  to  the  honour  of  human  intellect,  actually  doomed  to  take 
with  me  an  unfitness  acquired  in  it  for  the  life  of  intelligence  and 
felicity  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  ^ 

We  could  easily  and  willingly  multiply  extracts  such  as 
these,  but  we  have  given  enough  to  excite  a  wish  to  possess  the 
whole.  Gratified,  however,  as  we  are  with  the  appearance  of 
this  essay,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  it  is  the  beat  possible 
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ffutroduction  to  the  admirable  work  of  Doddridge.  The  perusal 
of  the  prefatory  pages  demands  a  very  different  effort  ol  mind» 
from  that  which  is  req^aired  by  the  subsequent  portion ;  and  its 
effect*  though  equally  intense,  belongs  to  another  class  of  sensa- 
tions, or  rather  is  suited  to  a  distinct  state  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion. Mr.  Foster  is  not  less  intelligible  than  the  Author  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress,  but  it  ifequires  a  more  decided  effort  of 
mind  to  follow  his  leading;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  two 
•descriptions  of  readers,  one  of  which  shall  dwell  upon  his  vigo- 
rous and  imaginative  composition  with  fixed  attention  and 
strong  emotion,  while  the  otner  shall  turn  with  more  congenial 
admiration  to  the  simpler  eloquence  of  Doddridge. 

A  fierce  caricature  of  Doddrid^e^s  mild  and  characteristic 
•countenance  is  prefixed  :  mustachios,  a  banditti  beard,  and  a 
Judas  wi^  are  alone  wanting  to  make  it  a  very  satisfactory 
edition  of  the  Saracen's  head. 


Art.  VI.  The  Christian  Psalmist^  or  Hymns^  selected  and  originaL 
By  James  Montgomery.  12mo.  pp.  444<.  Price  5s.  Glasgow, 
1825. 

Tl^E  have  now  a  tolerable  variety  of  collections  for  the  pur- 
^*  poses  of  religious  worship,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  merit  of  some  among  them,  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  feeling  that  something  in  this  way,  both  more  select 
and  more  complete,  is  still  wanting.  Some  of  those  in  use 
are  adapted  to  the  peculiar  views  of  different  sects ;  others 
have  not  been  compiled  with  sufficient  re^rd  to  the  affinities 
between  verbal  articulation  and  musical  cadence.  There  is 
much  excellent  poetry  that  would  make  an  ill  figure  in  the 
hands  of  a  composer,  or  the  throats  of  a  choir.  In  short, 
whatever  the  origin  of  such  a  sentiment  may  be,  there  does 
exist  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  manual  of  devotional  poetry, 
adapted  for  congregational  singing,  would,  if  selected  with 
knowledge  and  practical  skill,  be  highly  acceptable  to  Chris- 
tian churches.  There  are  ample  materials  for  such  a  compila- 
tion, and  we  would  lay  it  down,  as  a  rule  never  to  be  departed 
from,  that  nothing  of  inferior  or  doubtful  quality  should,  on 
any  pretext,  be  admitted.  The  neglect  of  this  has  marred 
many  an  otherwise  excellent  selection.  Some  dull  favourite, 
some  sterile  lyric  by  an  unrefusable  friend,  some  anxiety  to 
please,  or  fear  to  offend,  certain  individuals,  have  interfered 
with  the  symmetry  of  a  well-arranged  plan,  and  given  it  the 
aspect  of  incoherence.  There  should  be  nothing  of  what  is 
iecbnically  called  bdaam,  nothing  to  fill  up  an  awkward,  gap  i 
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where  completeness  might  be  unattainable,  its  absence  would 
be  preferable  to  bad  proportion.  A  picturesque  ruin  is  better 
than  an  entire,  if  awkward,  structure.  A  regiment  is  more 
efficient  when  the  poltroons  are  sent  to  guard  the  baggage. 

No  selection  can  ever  be  popular  of  which  the  hymns  of 
Watts  do  not  form  the  foundation.  In  particulars  he  has  been 
surpassed,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  is  without  a  rival ;  and  if,  in 
some  of  his  productions,  be  has  failed,  in  tlie  lan!:e  proportion 
he  has  combined  more  of  the  specific  requisites  for  congrega* 
tional  psalmody,  than  any  who  have  come  after  him :  as  to 
his  predecessors,  we  are  not  aware  of  any,  with  perhaps  a  par- 
tial exception  in  favour  of  Bishop  Ken,  that  can  be  considered 
as  approaching  him. 

*  Next  to  Dr.  Watts  as  a  hymn  writer,  undoubtedly  stands  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wesley.  He  was  probably  the  author  of  a  great  num« 
ber  of  compositions  of  this  kindy  with  less  variety  of  matter  or  man- 
ner, than  any  other  man  of  genius  that  can  be  named.  Excepting 
his  <*  Short  Hymns  on  Passages  of  Scripture,"  which  of  course  make 
the  whole  tour  of  Bible  literature,  and  are  of  very  unequal  meril^^ 
Christian  experience^  from  the  days  of  afflictions,  through  all  Uie 
gradations  of  doubt,  fear,  desire,  faith,  hope,  expectation,  to  the 
transports  of  perfect  love,  in  the  very  beams  of  the  beatific  vision,— 
Christian  experience  furnishes  him  with  everlasting  and  inexhaustible 
themes ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  he  has  cdebrated  them  with 
an  affluence  of  diction,  and  a  splendour  of  colouring,  rarely  surpassed. 
At  the  same  time,  he  has  invested  them  with  a  power  of  truth,  and 
endeared  them  both  to  the  imagination  and  the  afiections,  with  a 

f>athos  which  makes  feeling  conviction,  and  leaves  the  understanding 
ittle  to  do  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  the  heart*  As  the 
Poet  of  Methodism,  he  has  sung  tlie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  thejr 
were  expounded  among  that  people,  dwelling  especially  on  the  per- 
sonal appropriation  of  the  words  of  eternal  life  to  the  sinner,  or  the 
saint,  as  the  test  of  his  actual  state  before  God,  and  admitting  no- 
thing less  than  the  full  assurance  of  faith  as  the  privilege  of  be- 
lievers :— 

*  *<  Faith,  mighty  faith,  the  promise  sees, 

Relies  on  that  alone. 
Laughs  at  impossibilitiest 
And  says-— It  shall  be  done. 

*  ^  Faith  lends  her  realising  light. 

The  clouds  disperse,  the  shadows  fly. 
The  Invisible  appears  in  sight. 
And  God  is  seen  by  mortal  eye  1'' 

'  These  are  glimpses  of  our  Author's  manner,  broad  indeed,  and 
awful,  but  signally  illustrative,  like  liffhtning  out  of  darkness,  re- 
vealing for  a  moment  the  whole  hemisphere*    Among  Ct  Wedqr^a 
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highest  achievements  may  be  recorded,  **  Come,  O  thou  traveller 
unknown/'  &c.  page  43,  in  which,  with  consummate  art,  he  has 
carried  on  the  action  of  a  lyrical  drama ;  every  turn  in  the  conflict 
with  the  mysterious  being  against  whom  he  wrestles  all  night,  being 
marked  with  precision  by  the  varying  language  of  the  speaker,  ac« 
companied  by  intense,  increasing  interest,  till  the  rapturous  moment 
of  discovery,  when  he  prevails,  and  exclaims,  ''  I  know  thee. 
Saviour,  who  thou  art,"  &c.  Tlie  hymn,  page  364,  *^  Come  on,  my 
partners  in  distress^''  &c.  anticipates  the  strains,  and  is  written  almost 
ni  the  spirit  of  the  Church  triumphant.  **  Thou  wretched  man  of 
sorrow,"  &c.  and  its  companion-piece,  *'  Great  Author  of  my  being," 
&c.  pages  278,  9,  are  composed  with  great  strength  and  fervency  of 
feeling, — feeling  congenial,  yet  perfectly  contrasted  with  that  in  the 
former  instance ;  for  here,  instead  of  the  society  of  saints  and  angels, 
he  indulges  lonely,  silent  anguish,  desiring  *<  to  live  and  die  alone" 
with  God,  as  if  creature-communion  had  ceased  with  him  for  ever. 
"  Thou  God  of  glorious  majesty  !"  &c.  page  158,  is  a  sublime  con- 
templation in  another  vein;  solemn,  collected,  unimpassioned  thought, 
but  thought  occupied  with  that  which  is  of  everlasting  import  to  a 
dying  man,  standing  on  the  lapse  of  a  moment  between  **  two  eter* 
nities."  The  hymn  on  the  Day  of  Judgement,  **  Stand  the  omni- 
potent decree,*'  begins  with  a  note  abrupt  and  awakening  like  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  victorious  flights  of  our  Author.  Such  pieces  prove,  that 
if  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  are  less  varied  than  might  have  been 
desired  for  general  purposes,  it  was  from  choice,  and  predilection  to 
certain  views  of  the  Gospel  in  its  effects  upon  human  minds,  and 
not  from  want  of  diversity  of  gifts.  It  is  probable,  that  the  severer 
taste  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  greatly  tempered  the 
extravagance  of  Charles,  pruned  his  luxuriances,  and  restrained  hi« 
impetuosity,  in  those  hymns  of  his  which  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Methodist  collection;  the  few  which  are  understood  to  oe  John's 
in  that  book,  bemg  of  a  more  intellectual  character  than  what  ar^ 
known  to  be  Charles's,  while  the  latter  are  wonderfully  improved  by 
abridgement  and  compression,  in  comparison  with  the  originals  aa 
they  were  first  given  to  the  public' 

Doddridge,  Toplady,  Cowper,  Beddome  are  names  too  well 
known  to  need  our  eulogy,  and  as  we  are  not,  at  present,  in- 
tending to  frame  a  hymnological  code,  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
discriminative  estimate  of  their  excellencies  and  defects.  jBut 
there  are  less  obvious  sources  from  which  contributions  may 
be  obtained  ;  and  one  of  these,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
lain  under  a  sort  of  ban  and  interdict,  has  furnished  Mr. 
Montgomery  with  some  beautiful  specimens  of    devotional 

poetry. 

<  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears ; 
Hope  and  be  undismayed ; 
God  hears  thy  sighs,  and  counts  thy  tears. 

Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  P 
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God  shall  lifl  up  thy  head. 
Through  waves,  through  clouds  and  storms, 
He  gently  clears  thy  way ; 
Wait  thou  his  time ;  so  shall  the  night 
Soon  end  in  joyous  day. 

*  He  every  where  hath  sway. 
And  all  things  serve  his  might ; 

His  every  act  pure  blessing  is. 

His  path,  unsullied  light. 

When  He  makes  bear  his  arm. 

What  shall  his  work  withstand  ? 
When  He  his  people's  cause  defends. 

Who,  who  shall  stay  his  hand  ? 

*  Leave  to  his  sovereign  sway, 
To  choose,  and  to  command  ; 

With  wonder  filled,  thou  then  shalt  own, 

How  wise,  how  strong  his  hand. 

Thou  comprehend'st  him  not ; 

Yet  earth  and  heaven  tell, 
God  sits  as  sovereign  on  the  throne. 

He  ruleth  all  things  well. 

*  Tliou  seest  our  weakness,  Lord ; 
Our  hearts  are  known  to  Thee  ; 

O,  lift  thou  up  the  sinking  hand. 

Confirm  the  feeble  knee ! 

Let  us,  in  life  and  death, 

Boldly  thy  truth  declare  ; 
And  publish,  with  our  latest  breath, 

Thy  love  and  guardian  care.' 

These  fine  stanzas  are  from  the  Moravian  Hymn-book,  and 
there  are  other  examples  of  equal  worth  from  the  same  collec- 
tion. The  last  section  of  the  volume  contains  about  a  hundred 
'  original  hymns'  by  Mr.  Montgomery  himself,  and  a  more  in- 
teresting series  of  compositions  will  not  be  found  in  the  pageiB 
of  the  most  highly  favoured  among  the  writers  of  sacrea  poe- 
try. They  are  not  overloaded  with  epithet  and  ornament, 
though  there  is  enough  of  decoration  to  give  colour  to  the 
thought  and  feeling.  Evangelical  simplicity  and  devotional 
sentiment  are,  however,  their  distinguishing  characteristics ; 
and  with  Mr.  M.*s  pure  taste  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  aince 
nothing  can  betray  greater  infirmity  of  judgement  than  the 
sacrifice  to  the  imagination,  of  that  which  concerns  the  heart* 
The  following  is  an  average  specimen. 

*  Thou,  God,  art  a  consuming  fire ; 
Yet  mortals  may  find  grace. 

From  toil  and  tumult  to  retire, 
And  meet  Thee  face  to  face. 
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*  Though  «  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  !•' 

Seraph  to  seraph  sings ; 
And  angel-choirs,  with  one  accord. 
Worship,  with  veiling  wings  ;— 

*  Though  earth  thy  footstool,  heaven  thy  throne, 

Thy  way  amidst  the  sea ; 
Thy  path  deep  floods,  thy  steps  unknown, 
Thy  counsels  mystery ; — 

'  Yet  wilt  thou  look  on  him  who  lies 

A  supph'ant  at  thy  feet; 
And  hearken  to  the  feeblest  cries 

That  reach  the  mercy-seat. 

*  Between  the  Cherubim  of  old 
Thy  glory  was  expressed ; 

But  God,  through  Christ,  we  now  behold 
In  flesh  made  manifest. 

*  Through  Him  who  all  our  sickness  felt. 
Who  all  our  sorrows  bare ; 

Through  Him  in  whom  thy  fulness  dwelt. 
We  offer  up  our  prayer. 

'  Touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  woes, 

Jesus  our  High  Priest  stands ; 
All  our  infirmities  he  knows ; 

Our  souls  are  in  his  hands. 

*  He  bears  them  up  with  strength  divine, 
When  at  thy  feet  we  fall : 

Lord,  cause  thy  face  on  us  to  shine ; 
Hear  us— on  Thee  we  call.' 

On  the  whole,  we  feel  ourselves  under  much  obligation  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  for  this  volume,  both  as  an  excellent  manual 
of  devotion,  and  a  collection  of  delightful  poetry.  It  is  de- 
cidedly of  a  higher  order  than  any  other  book  of  the  kind  that 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  compiled  under  the  guidance  of  better 
canons  of  selection,  and  printed,  as  far  as  our  recollections 
serve,  without  any  of  that  affectation  of  editorship  and  altera- 
tion which  has  so  frequently  annoyed  us.  There  are  several 
hymns  of  antique  character,  and  remarkable  for  the  raciness 
and  vigour  which  such  compositions  frequently  exhibit,  that 
are  new  to  us  ;  and  there  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  effect 
of  judicious  adaptation,  in  a  hymn  formed  by  the  selection  of 
five  stanzas  from  one  of  Merrick's  psalms  consisting  of  seven- 
teen. The  collection  is  divided  into  five  parts.  1.  Scripture 
Rubjects. — 2.  Prayer  and  Praise. — 3.  Special  Occasions. — 4. 
Miscellaneous  Hymns. — 5.  Original  Hymns.     The  '  Introduc- 

P2 
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*  tory  Essay'  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest ;  the  extract  that 
we  nave  given  will  sufficiently  illustrate  its  general  character. 
If  the  volume  meet  with  a  reception  in  any  degree  proportioned 
to  its  meiits,  it  must  become  extensively  popular. 

We  would  by  all  means  recommend  the  immediate  expulsion 
of  the  marvellous  attempt  at  graphic  embellishment  that  fronts 
the  title. 


Art.  VII.  Naval  Records:  or  the  Chronicles  of  the  Line  of  Battle 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  from  its  First  Establishment  in  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Part  I.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  SS4.  Price  8i. 
London,     1824. 

^I^HE  glaring  discrepancies  that  are  so  unceasingly  and   so 
•■■  bewilderingly  encountered  in  historical  reading,  have  some- 
times tempted  us  to  the  wish  that  nil  national  records  were  re- 
stricted to  the  simple  statement  of  dates  and  results^  unless  the 
commentary  could  be  so  ample   and  minute  as  to  afford  all 
requisite  means  of  examination  and  adjustment.     Prejudice, 
pride,  and  interest  have  a  strange  influence  on  the  or^ns  of 
reception  and  communication,  and  men  of  veracity  will  not 
only  unconsciously  throw  over  their  narratives  the  colour  of 
their  feelings,  but  will  actually  contemplate  the  same  occur- 
rence with  different  eyes  in  tne  precise  ratio  of  their  personal 
concern   in  the  event.     In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  to  oe  made 
acquainted  with  the  truth  ;  but  it  becomes  of  incalculable  im- 
portance when  the  public  weal  is  so  deeply  at  stake,  as  in  the 
conduct  and  issue  of  military  operations.    Has  a  battle  been 
lost  ? — we  can  only   ascertain  the  causes  of  the  disaster  by  a 
minute  and  unvarnished  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  plans  and  arrangements  of  the  general,  and 
with  the  quality  and  numbers  of  his  troops.     Does  the  tide  of 
victory  turn  against  England  in  her  career  of  naval  triumph  ?— 
it  is  of  the  last  necessity  that  an  accurate  knowledge  be  ob- 
tained of  all  the  facts  which  bear  upon  the  inquiiy,  whether  our 
failures  have  been  the  eflect  of  relaxed  disciphne,  erroneous 
system,  inferior  strength,  or  disastrous  casualty.     In  this  re- 
specty  the  researches  of  Mr.  James  have  been  of  the  highest 
utility.    If  he  has  stripped  our  successes  againsc  the  French 
navy,  of  the  glare  which  incomplete  statements  had  given 
them,  he  has  abated  the  mortification   and  dismay  which  our 
reverses  in  the  maritime  war  with  America,  were  calculated  to 
produce.  If,  in  the  former  instance,  his  statements  rebuked  prci- 
sumptuous  exultation,  in  the  latter,  they  oflered  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable counteraction  of  all  tendency  to  despondency  in  the 
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apprehension  of  disgrace.  That  his  strictures  were  productive 
of  irritation,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  lamentable  disaster,  may 
be  a  subject  of  grief,  but  cannot  invalidate  either  their  force  or 
their  propriety. 

These  observations  are  so  far  applicable  to  the  small  volume 
in  our  hands,  as  that  it  contains  little  more  than  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  different  line  of  battle  ships  now  in 
the  British  navy,  including  the  successive  individuals  which 
have  borne  the  same  name,  from  its  Grst  regular  establishment 
down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  ill  done ;  though  an  ex- 
ceedingly wordy  preface,  chiefly  relating  to  the  most  eligible 
system  of  giving  names  to  ships  of  war,  does  not  tend  to  awa- 
ken favourable  anticipations.  Neither  can  we  altogether  un- 
derstand the  advantage  of  prefixing  to  each  article,  a  rather 
lengthy  expos6  of  the  meaning,  historical,  geographical,  my- 
thological, or  lexigographical,  of  the  nominal  distinctions  ac- 
tually existing.  The  narrative,  however,  given  in  explanation 
of  the  name  of  the  Armada  74,  is  written  with  spirit. 

<  It  was  on  the  ever  memorable  2Ut  day  of  July,  1588,  that  Hie 
Lord  High  Admiral,  with  his  flag  flying  in  the  Royal  Ark,  had  first 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  favourable  position  to  windward,  for  attacking 
the  enemy ;  and  it  was  the  Defiance  armed  sloop  that  had  the 
honour  of  firine  the  first  broadside  against  tlie  Invincible  Armada. 
This  was  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the  26th  of  the 
same  month,  similar  attacks  were  renewed  on  every  practicable  occa- 
sion ;  during  which  the  superior  skill  and  daring  courage  of  the  £ng« 
Hsb  seamen,  in  their  fierce  combats  with  such  gigantic  oppouents,  be- 
came every  day  more  decisive,  and  had  called  on  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  his 
high  oflBce ;  by  which  the  Lords  Thomas  Howard  and  Sheffield,  with 
the  captains  John  Hawkins  and  Martin  Frobisher,  had  been  knighted 
by  him  at  sea,  as  an  honourable  testimony  of  their  gallant  achieve- 
ments.   In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy»  with  a  loss  of  some  ships,  and 
more  of  martial  confidence,  had  arrived  at  the  anchorage  off  Calais, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  and  the 
Lord  High  Admiral   had,  on  his  part,  formed  a  junction  off  Dover, 
with  the  fleet  of  reserve  under  Sir  William  Winter.    By  these  last, 
on  the  night  of  the  28th,  it  was  resolved  to  spread  consternation 
among  the  enemy  ;  and  eight  fire-ships,  under  the  command. of  Cap- 
tains Young  and  Prowse,  were  sent  down  among  them,  with  such 
alarming  effects,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  ships  slipped 
their  cables  and  put  hastily  to  sea ;  many  endeavoured,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  reach  Gravelines,  where  they  were  attacked  and  broken 
through  by  the  divisions  under  Drake  and  Hawkins,  aided  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  grand  fleet.      Thus  dispersed  and  discomfited,  express 
after  express  was  sent  from  Calais  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  urging  an 
immediate  junction  of  his  force,  that  tliey  might  proceed  to  the 
Thames.     But  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  blocked  up  by  an  English 
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squadron,  and  replied  by  requesting  for  himself  immediate  relief.  Tn 
this  distressing  dilemma,  dreading  a  second  attack  from  the  English 
fire-ships,  and  finding  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  with  one  hundred  and 
forty  ships,  was  boldly  pressing  down  upon  him,  the  Duke  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  time  by  retreating  back  a  certain  distance 
to  the  westward :  for  hard  gales  from  the  north-west  speedily  stopped 
his  progress  that  way,  and  most  alarmingly  forced  his  large  ships 
down  towards  the  shoally  coast  of  Zealand ;  but  relieved  from  this 
situation  of  imminent  danger,  by  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind  to  the 
south-west,  he  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
finally  resolved,  that  as  the  Duke  of  Parma  could  not  join  them,  and 
the  English  were  every  moment  increasing  in  numbers  and  boldness^ 
the  object  of  the  Armada  was  completely  unattainable,  and  no  choice 
remained  for  them  but  retreating  north  a  boot,  back  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  came.  No  sooner  was  this  mortifying  resolotion 
made  known,  than  it  was  put  in  execution  :  and  the  whole  sea  be- 
came covered  with  the  carcasses  of  mules  and  other  animals,  thrown 
overboard  as  unnecessary  consumers  of  provisions,  or  useless  incum- 
brances. Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  fleet  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  then  abandoning  them  to  their 
fate,  returned  to  their  country  covered  with  glory.  Thus  far,  ffian 
had  done,  and  nobly  done,  his  part ;  the  Invincible  Armada  had  ad« 
vanced  through  the  Channel,  and  had  been  signally  defeiited  by  com- 
paratively a  force  of  frigates,  and  the  glory  of  England  was  complete. 
j3ut  now  the  awful  God  of  storms  and  tempests  rose,  and  with  his 
dreadful  arm  scattered  this  mighty  host  through  all  the  hidden  shoals 
and  rocks  of  a  perilous  navigation  ;  so  that  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
twt)  large  ships  of  war,  brought  (»ut  by  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
scarcely  sixty  returned  to  ^)pain,  covering  the  land  with  universal 
mourning. 

*  How  much  the  lofty-minded  Elizabeth,  at  this  juncture,  felt  in- 
debted to  the  unparalleled  services  of  her  navy,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  lasting  confidence  she  placed  in  the  Lord  High  Admiral ;  to 
whom,  in  the  decline  of  her  life,  she  entrusted  alone  the  charge  of 
suppressing  the  insurrection  of  Essex  ;  and  of  whom  she  was  alwa3rs 
heard  to  say,  ''  he  xvas  bom  to  serve  and  save  his  country***  To  the 
Armada,  under  the  special  blessing  of  Providence,  we  owe  the  tri- 
umphant adoption  of  Alfred*8  illustrious  policy,  and  with  it  the  ever 
forcible  conviction,  that  the  cheapest  and  best  defence  of  our  island  is 
the  dominion  of  the  seas.' 

The  various  particulars  connected  with  the  services  of  the 
different  vessels,  seem  to  have  been  collected  with  sufficient 
care,  and  are  stated  in  an  interestin«r  way.  The  following  his- 
tory of  the  Canada  74,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen. 

•  On  the  17th  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1759,  the 
fleet  under  Vice- A  dntiral  Sainulers,  with  the  army  which  went  out 
under  Major-Gcnc'ral  Wolf,  had  completed  the  reduction  of  Quebec, 
after  a  great  hatiJc  fought  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  where  the  gal- 
lant Wolf  fell  in  the  aruid  of  victory. 
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*  Six  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty,  1764,  the  Canada  of  74  guns  was  built  at  Woolwich^ 
measuring  1639  tons  ;  but  not  any  thing  material  is  recorded  of  her 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  American  war,  1781,  when  she  captured, 
after  a  chase  of  seventy  leagues,  the  Santa  Leocadia,  the  first  cop- 

Cored  Spanish  frigate,  mounting  34  guns,  with  280  men,  commanded 
y  Don  Francisco  de  Wynthusien,  a  knight  of  St.  Jago,  and  the 
same  officer  whose  flag  was  flying  at  the  mast-head  of  the  St.  Josef, 
when  she  was  taken  by  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  in  the  splendid  battle  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent. 

*  In  the  month  of  March  in  the  same  year,  the  Canada,  Captain 
Sir  G.  Collier,  was  with  Admiral  Darby  when  he  relieved  Gibraltar* 

<  Chief  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  Britannia  of  100  gans. 

<  In  the  following  year,  1782,  the  Canada,  commanded  by  the 
Honourable  Captain  William  Cornwallis,*  (whose  retreat  off  L'Oriv 
ent  has  since  covered  him  with  glory,)  fought  most  gallantly  when 
Hear-Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood  thrice  gloriously  repulsed  the  very 
superior  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Grasse  from  the  anchorage  at  St^ 
Kittys. 

*  Chief  of  twenty*two  ships  of  the  line,  including  two  flags  and 
one  superior  pendant,  the  Barflbub  of  90  guns. 

*  And  on  the  memorable  12th  day  of  April,  in  the  same  year^ 
1 783,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, the  Canada,  commanded  by  the  same  intrepid  officer,  bore  k 
very  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  when  Admiral  Sir  George  B. 
Rodney  gained  his  great  and  glorious  victory  over  the  French  fleets 
commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  off  Guadaloupb,  capturing 
the  Ville  de  Paris,  with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  four  more  shipa 
of  the  line.  The  Canada  was  one  of  Sir  George  Rodney's  seconds, 
and  with  the  Formidable  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  ;  after  which 
the  Hector  struck  to  her;  but  the  Canada  bravely  passed  on'  to 
attack  the  Ville  de  Paris,  a  first  rate ;  and  though  the  Count  de 
Grasse  made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  strike  to  any  thing  but  a  flag^ 
it  was  the  furious  little  black  ship  (the  Canada)  whose  name  he  mt 
inquired.  ■  *■ 

*  The  Canada's  returns  were  12  killed,  23  wounded.    The  fleet 
was  thanked  by  Parliament. 


*  <  When  Captain  Cornwallis  first  joined  the  Canada  at  Spitheadf, 
the  ship's  company  signed  what  is  called  a  round  robin,  pledging 
themselves  not  to  fire  a  single  gun  till  their  wages  then  due  were 
paid.  On  seeing  this.  Captain  Cornwallis  instantly  ordered  all  hands 
on  the  quarter  deck,  and  addressed  them  in  the  following  pithy  style. 
*'  My  lads,  the  money  cannot  be  paid  till  we  return  into  port.  As 
for  your  not  firing  a  single  gun,  I'll  clap  you  along-side  the  first 
large  French  ship  we  meet,  and  the  devil  himself  won't  keep  you 
from  firing  whole  broadsides."  The  Jacks  heard  this  in  perfect 
good  humour,  and  all  returned  to  their  duty.  It  appears,  Captain 
Cornwallis  kept  his  word.' 
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*  Chief  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line,  including  three  flags  ancl 
one  broad  pendant,  the  Formidabi  b  of  98  guns 

*  In  August,  1782,  the  Canada  lost  her  mizen-raast  in  a  hurri- 
cane, when  the  Ville  de  Paris  and  other  ships  foundered. 

<  In  May,  1796,  the  Canada  was  at  the  reduction  of  St.  Luda 
by  Rear-Admiral  Christian. 

<  Chief  ship,  the  Thunderer  74. 

*  In  July,  1798,  this  ship  encountered  a  danger  of  a  very  unuaual 
kind.  While  standing  under  easy  sail,  across  the  bav  of  Bitcaj«  in 
such  weather  as  a  small  boat  might  live  in,  there  suddenly  rose  be- 
fore her  bows  an  immense  lofty  sea,  which  in  an  instant  overwhelmed 
the  forecastle,  bearing  down  every  thing  before  it  with  such  Tiolencer 
that  two  men  lost  their  lives  and  several  were  wounded.  Of  this 
extraordinary  wave  there  was  neither  warning  nor  repetition,  nor  was 
it  felt  by  any  other  ship  in  the  squadron. 

*  On  the  12th  day  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  1798,  the  Ca- 
nada, commanded  by  Captain  Eyles,  bore  the  flag  of  that  highly 
distinguished  officer,  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  when,  off  the  coast  of  Done- 
gal, with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  including  three  of  the 
fine,  he  made  the  important  capture  of  the  Hoche  of  80  gunst  Com- 
modore Bompard,  with  four  frigates,  part  of  a  squadron  of  nine  ships 
of  war,  sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  rebellion  w 
Ireland.  The  Hoche  was  added  to  our  navy  by  the  name  of  the 
Donegal. 

'  In  the  year  1800,  the  Canada,  commanded  by  the  Honourable 
Captain  M.  de  Courcy,  was  with  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Major-Gcneral  Maitland,  assisting  the  Royalists  and 
Chouans  in  Quiberon  Bay. 

*  Chief  of  thirteen  ships  of  war,  including  seven  of  the  line,  L*Ik- 
PETUEUx  of  80  guns. 

*  Summary. — Relief  of  Gibraltar,  three  glorious  repulses  of  the 
enemy's  fleets,  and  distinguished  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Guadn- 
loupe.  The  reduction  of  St.  Lucia,  important  capture  of  the  Hoche 
and  part  of  her  squadron,  with  other  services.  Once  thanked  by 
Parliament.'    pp.  105 — 108. 

We  could  have  wished  that  in  the  little  anecdotes  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  the  pap^e,  the  editor  had  been  less  solicitouB  to 
preserve  the  impious  expletives  with  which  they  are  oflTensively 
interlarded. 
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Art.  VL  The  Poor  Man^s  Preseroative  againH  Popery  :  addreiaed  to 
the  Lower  Classes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  By  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  WhitOt  formerly  Chaplain  to  the  King  of  Spaiiii 
in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  Seville,  now  a  Clergyman  in  the  Churdi 
of  England.    12mo.  pp.  ISO.  Price  Is.  6d.    London.  1825. 

it.  Letters  Jrom  Bpaifu  By  Don  Leucadio  Doblado.  8vo*  pp.  484* 
London.  1822. 

1 F  the  Irish  were  not  Roman  Catholics,  the  people  of  Eng- 
^  land  would  be  much  less  at  a  loss  on  two  points  :  the  tim 
respects  what  Popery  is ;  the  second,  how  it  should  be  dealt 
witn.  It  is  really  a  lamentable  thing,  that,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  principles  of  Protestantism  should  have  made  so 
little  way  among  us,  or  should  be  so  ill  understood,  that  ori6 
half  the  nation  seem  to  consider  them  as  no  longer  worth  con- 
tending for,  and  the  other  half  are  acting  in  palpable  oppo- 
sition to  them.  With  some  persons,  to  call  Popery  by  its 
right  name,  is  to  slander  the  Irish.  With  others,  to  plead 
for  the  ris;hts  of  Ireland,  is  high  treason  against  the  Protes- 
tant religion  as  by  law  established.  Put  Ireland  out  oJT  the 
question,  and  is  there  a  man,  in  or  out  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons,  who  goes  by  the  name  of  a  Protestant,  that  could  look 
at  France,  at  Spam,  at  Portugal,  at  Naples,  at  Austria,  and 
doubt  what  Popery  is,  was,  and  ever  shall  be  ?  Would  all  the 
0*Dohnells,  and  0*Connells,  and  Cobbetts,  and  Shells  be 
listened  to  for  one  moment,  when  they  presume  to  deny  aH 
history,  contradict  all  existing  fact,  and  stake  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  on  a  lie  ?  Put  Ireland  out  of  the  question  again,  and 
is  there  a  good  man,  not  to  say  a  wise  man,  who,  looking  at 
Prussia,  at  Hanover,  at  the  Netherlands,  at  America,  could 
doubt  how  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
State?  Has  Popery  ever  been  put  down,  can  it  be,  ought  it  to 
be,  by  the  arm  of  power  and  policy  ?  No,  it  thriveis,  like  all 
other  systems  of  faith,  upon  discouragements,  converts  pe- 
nalties into  bounties,  acquires  compactness  and  force  by  th6 
super-incumbent  pressure,  becomes  plausible  only  because  it 
is  oppressed,  and  under  the  meek  form  of  a  suppliant,  ill 
hardly  recognised  to  be — Popery.  This  is  why  so  many  pet^ 
sons  in  this  country  are  deluded  into  the  idea,  that  it  has 
undergone  some  marvellous  transformation,  —  that  the  ten- 
horned  beast  has  become  a  lamb.  Every  where  but  in  Ireland, 
Popery  is  seen  as  it  is.  The  policy  of  a  Protestant  Qovern- 
ment  has  served  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  and  to  disguise 
it.  We  have  endowed  it  with  the  national  feelings  of  a  whole 
people,  who,  but  for  the  injustice  thby  have  suffered  as  Irish- 
men, 'mi^ht  long  ere  this  have  ceased  to  be  Plipists. 
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But  we  are  not  now  going  to  speak  of  Ireland,  but  BimplT 
of  Popery,  What  do  we  mean  by  the  term  ?  In  one  word, 
the  rehgion  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that 
all  Roman  Catholics  are  not  Papists,  and  many  of  the  more 
enlightened  of  that  class  lament  and  deprecate  -alike  the  cor- 
ruptions and  the  policy  of  the  Papacy,  distinguishing  between 
the  Church  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  The  term  Popery  is  to 
them  an  offensive  and  inapplicable  one ;  but  it  is  the  fittest 
word  to  describe  the  religion  of  the  many,  by  whom  no  such 
distinction  is  recognized.  Popery  is  the  religion  of  Spain  : 
Popery  is  the  religion  of  Ireland.  And  without  entering  into 
altercations  with  either  Mr.  O'Connell  or  Mr.  Mac  Donnell  as 
to  particular  facts,  we  may,  by  studying;  its  character  in 
foreign  countries,  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  its  essential  nature 
in  the  sister  island. 

The  Author  of  this  little  Tract  comes  forward  as  a  competent 
and  unexceptionable  witness,  to  supply  the  information  that  is 
now  most  wanted.  He  is  of  Irish  extraction,  by  birth  a  Spa- 
niard, regularly  bred  and  ordained  as  a  Roman  Uatholic  priest, 
and,  according  to  bis  own  statement,  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago,  on  conscientious  grounds,  came  over  to  this  country, 
leaving  behind  every  thing  that  was  most  dear  to  him,  besides 
very  good  preferment  in  the  Church,  and  the  prospect  of  rising 
to  higher  stations  of  honour  and  emolument.  Such  a  man  has 
a  right  to  speak,  and  every  claim  to  be  beard  ;  he  knows,  by 
experience,  whereof  he  aflirms  ;  and  the  only  requisite  to  make 
his  testimony  valid,  therefore,  is,  common  honesty.  We  have 
no  private  information  to  communicate  respecting  Mr.  White, 
but  the  auspices  under  which  this  Tract  appears,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  voucher  for  his  respectability.  W^e  cannot  say, 
that  the  dialogue  is  very  felicitously  managed.  Mr*  the 
Reader  bears  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  our  old  friend 
Twilight,  in  Mr.  Sykes's  Dialogues.  The  information,  how- 
ever, IS  of  the  highest  interest,  and  may  be  termed  original, 
being  drawn  chiefly  from  personal  knowledge  ;  which  can  be 
said  of  few  modern  publications  on  the  Popish  controversy. 
The  account  which  tlie  Author  gives  of  his  own  history  and 
conversion,  we  shall  extract  entire,  without  regarding  the  inter- 
locutions by  which  it  is  broken  into  insipid  dialogue. 

'  I  had  scarcely  arrived  at  my  fourteenth  year,  when,  believing 
that  the  life  in  which  I  could  most  please  God  was  ihat  of  a  Cleray- 
man,  I  asked  my  parents  to  prepare  me  for  the  Church ;  which  they 
agreed  to  with  great  joy.  I  passed  many  years  at  the  univenitjTt 
took  my  degrees,  ana,  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty,  was  made  a 
Priest.  It  is  the  custom  in  Spain,  when  certain  places  become  va- 
cant in  cathedrals  and  other  great  churches,  to  invite  as  many  der- 
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gytnen  as  will  allow  themselves  to  be  examined  before  the  public 
to  stand  candidates  for  the  vacancy.  After  the  trial  of  their  learn- 
ing, the  judges  appointed  by  law,  give  the  place  to  him  whom  they 
believe  to  be  most  competent. — I  should  be  ashamed  to  boast ;  but  so 
it  happened,  that,  soon  after  my  becoming  a  Priest,  I  was  made  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  King  of  Spain,  in  the  way  I  have  just  told 
you. — All  had  been,  hitherto,  well  enough  with  me ;  and  I  thank 
God  tliat  the  ease  and  good  fortune  which  had  always  attended  me* 
did  not  make  me  forget  my  duties  as  a  clergyman. — Doubts,  how- 
ever, had  occurred  to  me  now  and  then>  as  to  whether  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  true.  My  fear  of  doing  wrong  by  listening  to 
them,  made  me  hush  them  for  a  long  time ;  but  all  my  peace  of 
mind  was  gone.  In  vain  did  I  kneel  and  pray :  the  doubts  would 
multiply  upon  me,  disturbing  all  my  devotions.  Thus  I  struggled 
month  after  month,  till,  unable  to  answer  the  objections  that  con- 
tinually occurred  to  me,  I  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  my  heart. 

*  I  lived  ten  years  in  the  most  wretched  and  distressed  state  of 
mind.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  my  being  happy  but  the  liberty  of 
declaring  my  opinions ;  but  that  is  impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic, 
who  lives  under  the  laws  which  the  popes  have  induced  roost  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  princes  to  establish  in  their  kingdoms.  I  could  not 
say,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  may,  under  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  "  I  will  no  loiiger  be  a  spiritual  subject  of  the 
pope :  I  will  worship  God  as  my  conscience  tells  me  I  should)  and 
according  to  what  I  find  in  the  Bible."  No :  had  I  said  so,  or  even 
much  less ;  had  any  words  escaped  me,  in  conversation^  from  which 
it  might  be  suspected  that  I  did  not  believe  exactly  what  the  pope 
commands,  I  should  have  been  taken  out  of  my  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  carried  to  one  of  the  prisons  of  uie  Inquisition.  Oflen 
indeed,  very  often  have  I  passed  a  restless  night  under  the  apprehen- 
sion that,  in  consequence  of  some  unguarded  words,  my  house  would 
be  assailed  by  the  minister  of  the  Inquisition,  and  I  hurried  away 
in  the  black  carriage,  which  they  used  for  carrying  dissenters  to 
their  dungeons.  Happy  indeed  are  the  people  of  these  kingdoms^ 
where  every  man's  house  is  his  castle ;  and  where,  provided  he  has 
not  committed  some  real  crime,  he  may  sleep  under  the  protection  of 
a  mere  latch  to  his  door,  as  if  he  dwelt  in  a  walled  and  moated  for* 
tress !  No  such  feeling  of  safety  can  be  enjoyed  where  the  tyranny 
of  popery  prevails  A  Roman  Catholic*  who  is  not  protected  fy 
Protestant  tarns^  is  all  over  the  world  a  slave,  who  cannot  utter  a 
word  against  the  opinions  of  his  church,  but  at  his  peril,  '^  The 
▼ery  walls  have  ears,"  is  a  common  saying  in  my  country.  A  man 
is  indeed  beset  with  spies ;  for  the  church  of  Rome  has  contrived  to 
employ  every  one  as  such,  against  "his  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 
Every  year  there  is  publicly  read  at  church,  a  proclamation,  or  (as 
thejr  call  it)  a  bull  from  the  pope,  commanding  parents  to  accuse 
their  children^  children  their  parents,  husbands  their  wives,  and 
wives  their  husbands,  of  any  words  or  actions  i^nst  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.    They  are  told,  that  whoever  oisobeys  this  com. 
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mand,  not  only  Incurs  damnation  for  his  own  soul,  but  is  the  cause 
of  the  same  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to  spare.  So  that  many  have 
had  for  their  accusers  their  fathers  and  mothers,  without  knowing  to 
whom  Khey  owed  their  sufferings  under  the  inquisitors ;  for  the  name 
of  the  informer  is  kept  a  most  profound  secret,  and  the  accuied  is 
tried  without  over  seeing  the  witnesses  against  him. 

*  Mt  mother  was  a  lady  whom  all  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood 
loved  for  her  goodness  and  cliarity ;  and  indeed  I  often  saw  her  de» 
nying  herself  even  the  common  comforts  of  life,  that  she  might  have 
the  more  to  give  away.  I  was  her  favourite  child,  being  the  eldest ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  mother  to  love  with  more  ardent  affecticm 
than  that  she  shewed  towards  me.  Weil,  as  I  could  not  entirely 
conceal  my  own  mind  in  regard  to  popery,  she  bef^an  to  suspect 
that  I  was  not  a  true  Roman  Catholic  m  my  heart.  Now,  she  knew 
that  the  pope  had  made  it  her  duty  to  turn  informer  even  aeainst  her 
own  chila,  m  such  cases ;  and  dreading  that  the  day  mignt  comey 
when  some  words  should  drop  from  me  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  which  it  would  be  her  duty  to  carry  to  the  judges,  she 
used  to  avoid  my  company,  and  shut  herself  up,  to  weep  for  me.  I 
could  not,  at  first,  make  out  why  my  dear  mother  shunned  my  com- 
pany; and  was  cut  to  the  heart  by  her  apparent  unkindness.  I 
might  to  this  day  have  believed  that  I  had  lost  her  affisction,  but 
that  an  intimate  friend  of  her's  put  me  in  possession  of  the  whole 
thing.. ••... 

*  When  I  had  in  my  own  mind  thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the 
Christian  Religion,  though  I  tried  to  enjoy  myself,  and  indulge  my 
desires,  I  could  find  neither  happiness  nor  comfort.  My  mind  was 
naturally  averse  to  deceit,  and  I  could  not  brook  the  necessity  of 
acting  publicly  as  the  minister  of  a  religion  which  I  believed  to  be 
false.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  As  for  wealth  and  honours,  heaven 
knows  they  did  not  weigh  a  straw  against  my  love  of  manly  openness 
and  liberty.  I  once,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  write  to  a  friend  who 
lived^at  Cadiz,  and  whom,  afler  many  years  absence,  I  have  lately  seen 
in  London,  to  procure  me  a  passage  to  North  America,  whither  I 
wished  to  escape ;  trusting  to  my  own  labour  for  subsistence*  But 
when  I  looked  round  and  saw  my  dear  father,  and  mother  on  the 
decline  of  life :  when  I  considered  that  my  flight  would  bring  their 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  tears  would  gush  into  my  eyes, 
anci  the  courage  which  I  owed  to  anger,  melted  at  once  into  love  for 
the  authors  of  my  being.  Ten  years  of  life  did  I  pass  in  this  hot  and 
cold  fever,  this  ague  of  the  heart,  without  a  hope,  without  a  drop  of 
that  cordial  which  cheers  the  very  soul  of  those  who  sacrifice  their 
desires  to  their  duty  under  tlie  blessed  influence  of  relieion.  At  last 
it  pleased  God  to  afford  me  a  means  of  escaping  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pope,  aqd  make  me  willingly  and  joyfully  submit  to  the  easy  yoke 
of  our  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  ways  of  Providence  for  my 
change  appear  so  wonderful  to  me,  that  I  feel  almost  overcome  when 
I  earnest^  think  upon  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  certain  I  could 
not  leave  Spain  for  a  Protestant  country,  without  giving  a  death4ilow 
to  my  parents.    Could  any  human  being  have  foreseen,  in  the  year 
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ISO?^  that  in  1810,  my  own  father  and  mother  would  nrge  me  to  leave 
my  country  for  England  ?  And  yet,  so  it  came  to  pass.  You  have 
heard  how  Buonaparte  entered  Spain  with  the  design  of  placing  hit 
brother  Joseph  upon  the  throne  of  that  country ;  how  for  a  time  he 
seemed  to  have  obtained  bis  wishes,  when  his  armies  advanced  till  they 
came  within  view  of  Cadiz,  and  threatened  to  extinguish  the  last  hope 
of  the  Spaniards.  I  was  at  that  time  at  Seville,  my  native  town  ;  and 
as  the  French  troops  approached  it,  all  those  who  would  not  submit  ta 
their  government,  and  had  the  means  of  removing  to  another  place, 
tried  to  be  before-hand  with  them,  by  taking  their  flight  to  Cadiz.  My 
parents  could  not  abandon  their  home ;  but  as  they  abhorred  the 
French  troops,  and  hated  the  injustice  of  their  invasion,  they  were 
anxious  that  I  should  quit  the  town.  Here  I  saw  the  most  favourabJ.e 
opening  for  executing  my  long  delayed  plan  for  escaping  the  religioua 
tyranny  under  which  I  groaned :  and  pretending  that  I  did  not  feel 
secure  at  Cadiz,  prepared  in  four  days  to  leave  my  country  for  England, . 
I  knew  it  was  for  ever ;  and  my  heart  bleeds  at  the  recollection  of  the, 
last  view  I  took  of  my  father  and  mother.    A  few  weeks  after  I  found 

myself  on  these  shores.' 

#  •  •  •  • 

*  In  this  state  of  mind  I  went  one  Sunday  to  Church*  out  of  mere 
curiosity ;  for  my  thoughts  were  at  that  time  very  far  from  God  and 
his  worship.    The  unmeaning  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholics  hsfd' ' 
made  me  sick  of  churches  and  church -service.     But  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  prayers,  I  perceived  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  the 
warm  heartiness,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  your  prayer-book,  my  heart,  which; 
for  ten  years  haid  appeared  quite  dead  to  all  religious  feelings,  could 
not  but  show  a  disposition  to  revive,  like  the  leafless  trees  when  breathed- 
upon  by  the  first  sofl  breezes  of  spring.     God  had  prevented  its  becom« 
ing  a  ^ad  trunk  :  it  gave  indeed  no  signs  of  life ;  but  the  sap  was 
stirring  up  from  the  root.     This  was  easily  perceived  in  the  effect 
which  the  singing  of  a  hymn  had  upon  me  that  morning.    It  begins* 

'  When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God, 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view  Pm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise.' 

*  The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  beautiful  hymn  penetrated  my 
soul  like  the  first  rain  which  falls  upon  a  thirsty  land.  My  long  im- 
pious disregard  of  God,  the  Father  and  Supporter  of  my  life  and  being, 
made  me  blush  and  feel  ashamed  of  myself;  and  a  strong  sense  of  the 
irrational  ungratefulness  in  which  I  had  so  long  lived,  forced  a  pro* 
fusion  of  tears  from  my  eyes.  I  left  the  church  a  very  different  roan 
from  what  I  was  when  I  entered  it,  but  still  very  far  from  being  a  true 
believer  in  Christ.  Yet,  from  that  day,  I  began  to  put  up  a  very  short 
prvyer  every  morning,  asking  for  light  and  protection  from  my  Creator, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  goodness.  It  happened  about  that  time,  that 
some  books  concerning  the  truth  of  religion — a  kind  of  works  in  which 
thb  country  excels  aU  others — ^fell  in  mj  way.  I  thought  it  ftir  to 
•atamiiie  the  matter  again,  thoogfa  I  imagined  that  no  nuA  coirid  ever 
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answer  the  arguments  against  it,  whici)  had  become  quite  familiar  to 
my  mind.  As  I  grcur  less  and  lesb  prejudiced  against  the  truth  of 
Divine  Revelation,  I  pruyed  more  earnestly  for  assistance  in  the  im- 
portant exuminution  in  which  I  was  engaged.  I  then  began  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  it  pleased  God,  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
to  remove  my  blindnessj  so  far  as  to  enable  me  with  humble  sincerity 
to  receive  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  manner  of  the  Church  of 
England.' 

We  have  remarked,  that  Popery  is  the  religion  of  the  Court 
of  Rome.      This  is  not  only  true   inasmuch  as  the  Romish 
Church  is  the  author  of  that  faith,  but  because  it  is  also  the 
object  of  faith,  and  that  not  as  un  abstract  object,  nor  merely 
as  a  political  head.     The  Church  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  spiri- 
tual power  in  the  person  of  every  priest,  is  as  truly  the  ultimate 
object  of  faith  to  every  consistent  Romanist,  as  Christ  is  the 
object  of  faith  to  every  Christian.     Upon  this  foundation  is  the 
whole  superstructure,  doctrinal  as  well  as  administrative,  built. 
As  the  Scripture  declares,  that  '*  there  is  no  other  name  given 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved,  but  that  of  Christ 
Jesus,     so.  Popery  teaches,  that  there  is  no  other  Church  in 
•  which  we  can  be  saved  but  that  of  Rome.    "  Peace  be   with 
all  them  that  love  tlic  Lord  Jesus,"  says  St.  Paul.    Peace  be 
with  all  them  that  honour  the  Pope  of  Rome,  says  the  Roma- 
nist.    "  Whosoever  believeth  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
saved,"  says  the  Scripture.     Whosoever  believeth  in  his  priest 
shall  be  saved,  says  the  Antichrist.     "This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing, and  worthy  of  all   acceptation,"  says  the  former,  "  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world   to   save   sinners"^that  the 
Church  of  Romp  is  able  to  save  sinners,  maintains  the  latter. 
*'  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttennost  all  that  come 
unto  God  by  him,  seeing  lh;.t  he  ever  Hveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us."    Wherefore  the  priest  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most all  that  come  unto  the  Church  by  him,  seeing  that  he  has 
the  power  of  absolution  and  especial  interest  with  the  army  of 
saints  who  make  intercession  for  all  good  Catholics.     On  the 
power  of  the  piiest,  every  essential  ductrine  hinges.    Transub- 
stantiation.    Purgatory,    Confession,  Indulgencies,  (including 
under  the  latter  the  whole  system  of  penance  and  meritorious 
commutation,)  these  four  pillars  of  the  whole  system  have  for 
their  common   foundation,  the   plenary  authority  pretended  to 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  flowing  down  from  its  infallible  head, 
our  Lord  God   the   Pope,  to  every  ordained  divinity  in  the 
priesthood.    All  the  other  doctrines  of  this  Church  are  variable 
accidents :  they  have  or  have  not  been,  may  be  or  may  not  be 
held  by  dutiful  sons  of  the  Church.   Councils,  orders,  churches 
have  differed  in  their  decisions  respecting  some  material  pointa, 
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— as  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  have  done  on  the  im- 
maculate conception  of  the  Virgin,  and  different  opinions  have 
in  like  manner  oeen  maintained  respecting  keeping  faith  with 
heretics.  Many  are  the  sects  and  subdivisions  within  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  and  fierce  have  been  their  contentions.  But  the 
only  essential  and  immutable  article  of  faith,  because  the 
foundation  of  every  other,  is  the  ghostly  power  of  Mother 
Church  as  administered  by  all  her  legitimate  priests,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  can  transubstantiate,  absolve,  remit,  sell  merit, 
dispense  grace,  loose  from  the  pains  of  heli,  and  confer 
eternal  life.  In  order  to  ensure  these  benefits,  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  the  applicant  is,  faith  in  his  priest  and  confession 
to  him,  with  certain  penances  and  payments  as  the  fruits  of 
repentance,  that  is,  good  works  in  the  tangible  shape  of  mint- 
age. If  a  man  profess  himself  a  Catholic,  and  never  confess 
himself  to  a  priest,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  not  be 
acknowledged  as  any  better  than  a  heretic.  And  if  the  priest 
never  sees  his  money,  if  he  never  pays  for  a  mass,  or  buys  an 
indulgence,  subscribes  to  no  purgatorian  society,  brings  no 
offering  to  the  altar, — he  is  a  heretic  in  heart,  and  is  fit  only 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Holy  Office  for  contumacy. 

That  this  is  no  misrtpresentation  of  the  fact,*  at  least  as  re- 
gards Spain,  Mr.  White  bears  witness.  A  priest,  in  that 
country,  even  when  raised  to  that  office  from  among  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  is  entitled  to  have  his  hands  kissed  with  the. 
greatest  reverence,  even  by  a  prince  of  his  communion.  *  Chil- 
'  dren  are  taught  devoutly  to   press  their  innocent  lips  upon 

*  those  hands  to  which,  Uiey   are  told,    the   very  Saviour  of 

*  mankind,  who  is  in  heaven,  comes  down  daily .^  This  wor- 
ship of  the  priest  by  the  laity,  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
he  IS  able,  by  repeating  a  few  words,  to  convert  the  wafer  into 
the  very  body  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  practical  and  political 
effect  of  the  inoffensive  doctrine  (as  it  has  been  deemed  by  some 
very  liberal  Protestant  senators)  of  Transubstantiation  1  And 
so  far  does  this  benefit  of  clergy  extend  in  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states,  that  a  priest  cannot  be  tried  by  the  judges  of 
the  land  for  even  the  most  horrible  crimes.  '  Murders  of  the 
'  most  shocking  nature/  says  Mr.  While,  '  have  oflen  been 
'  perpetrated  by  priests  in  my  country,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
'  an  instance  of  their  being  put  to  death,  except  when  the 
'  murdered  person  was  also  a  priest/ 

This  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  is  also  a  never  failing  source 
of  profit  to  the  priesthood. 

*  The  notion  that  they  have  the  power  of  ofieriDg  up  the  whole 
living  person  of  Christ  whenever  they  perform  massg  paved  the  way 
to  the  doctrine  which  makes  the  mass  itself  a  repetition  of  the  great 
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sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross.  Under  the  idea  thai  the  Priest 
who  performs  the  bloodless  sacrifice,  as  they  call  it,  can  appropriate 
the  wnole  benefit  of  it  to  the  individual  whom  he  mentions  in  hii 
secret  prayer  before  or  after  consecration, — the  Roman  Catholics  are 
ei^er  all  over  the  world  to  purchase  the  benefit  of  masses  for  them- 
selves ;  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Saints  by  having  the  masses  done  in 
their  praise  ;  and  finally,  to  save  the  souls  of  their  friends  out  of  Plll^ 
gatory  by  the  same  means 

*  If^  it  is  said,  a  mass  is  a  repetition  of  the  great  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  priest  to  apply  the  benefit  of  it  to 
any  one,  then,  by  sending  such  a  relief  to  a  soul  in  Purgatory,  that 
soul  has  the  greatest  chance  of  being  set  free  from  those  buming 
flames,  and  of  entering  at  once  into  heaven.  Who  that  believes  this 
doctrine,  will  spare  his  pocket  when  he  thinks  that  his  dearest  rela* 
tions  are  asking  the  aid  of  a  mass  to  escape  out  of  the  burning  fur* 
nace  i  You  will  find,  accordingly,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  who  can 
afibrd  it,  forgets  to  pay  as  many  priests  as  possible  to  say  masses  for 
his  deceased  relations  and  friends ;  and  that  the  poor  of  that  persua- 
sion, both  in  England  and  Ireland,  establish  clubs  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  a  fund  out  of  which  a  certain  number  of  masses  are  to  be 
purchased  for  each  member  that  dies.  Their  accounts  are  regularly 
kept,  and  if  any  member  dies  without  having  paid  his  subscription*  he 
is  allowed  to  be  tormented  to  the  full  amount  of  his  debt  in  the  other 
world,  where  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  according  to 
these  doctrines,  is  greater  than  in  this  life.  A  rich  man  may  sin 
away  and  settle  his  debt  with  masses :  the  poor  must  be  a  beggar 
even  at  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  and  trust  to  bis  savings,  properly 
kept  and  improved  by  a  club,  or  to  the  charity  of  the  rich»  to  escape 
out  of  that  Purgatory  which  you  may  properly  call  the  Debtor's  side 
of  hell.' 

*  You  have  only  to  look  into  the  London  Roman  Catholic  Diredory^ 
and  will  find  the  appointed  days  when  every  individual  of  that  per- 
suasion is  empowered  by  the  Pope  to  liberate  one  soul  out  of  Purga- 
tory by  means  of  a  plenary  indulgence.  These  indulgences  are  sold 
in  i)pain  by  the  King,  who  buys  them  from  the  Pope,  and  retails 
tliem  with  great  profit.' 

In  the  Spanish  colonies,  they  formed  a  regular  item  in  the 
ways  and  means,  and  may  be  found  enumerated  in  every  offi- 
cial account  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown. 

The  Sacrament  of  Penance  is  a  branch  of  the  same  homo- 
geneous system,  and  no  invention  of  the  Romish  Church  equals 
this  as  regards  the  power  it  gives  to  the  Priesthood.  The  poli- 
tical influence  of  a  King^s  Confessor  is  receiving  at  this  mo- 
ment the  most  striking  illustration  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Spain  ;  and  so  well  was  it  understood  in  former  times,  that  a 
law  was  made  in  Aragon  to  prevent  the  kin^;  from  choosing  his 
own  priest.  But  the  demoralising;  influence  of  Confession  is  a 
still  more  serious  evil.     Mr.  White  speaks  from  his  own  expe- 
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rience  both  as  Confessor  and  as  Penitent,  and  he  assures  us 
that  '*  filthy  communication*'  is  inseparable  from  the  confes- 
sional. Nay,  so  notorious  are  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  made 
subservient,  that  the  Popes  have  on  two  occasions  been  obliged 
to  enact  the  most  severe  laws  against  Confessors  who  should 
attempt  the  seduction  of  their  female  penitents.  As  this  is  a 
subject  little  understood  in  a  Protestant  country,  we  shall  cite 
a  few  sentences  in  further  illustration  of  the  immoral  tendency 
of  this  abominable  institution,  from  the  amusing  and  well- 
written  volume,  entitled  **  Letters  from  Spain/'  which  escaped 
our  notice  on  its  first  publication,  but  which  we  have  since 
perused  with  very  high  gratification.  It  contains  by  far  the 
best  account  of  the  moral  state  of  Spain  and  of  the  character 
of  the  Andalusian  Spaniards,  their  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms, that  is  to  be  found  in  our  language.  Though  Don  Leu- 
cadio  is  obviously  a  nom  de  guerre,  he  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Don  Estebans  or  Espriellas,  and  other  imaginary  per- 
sonages ;  and  for  the  biographical  narrative  it  contains  of  a 
Spanish  clergyman,  we  have  understood  that  the  Editor  of  the 
Letters  is  indebted  to  the  Author  of  the  Tract  under  review. 
From  this  narrative  we  cite  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  effects  of  confession  upon  young  minds,  are  generally  un- 
fiivourable  to  their  future  peace  and  virtue.  It  was  to  that  practice  I 
owed  the  first  taste  of  remorse  while  yet  my  soul  was  in  a  state  of  in- 

fimt  purity These  evils  affect  nearly  equally  the  two  sexes;  but 

there  are  some  that  fall  peculiarly  to  the  lot  of  the  softer.  Yet,  the 
remotest  of  all — eu  least  as  long  as  the  Inquisition  shall  exist — is  the 
danger  of  direct  seduction  from  the  priest.  The  formidable  powers 
of  that  odious  tribunal  have  been  so  skilfully  arrayed  against  the  abuse 
of  sacramental  trust,  that  few  are  found  base  and  blind  enough  to 
make  the  confessional  a  direct  instrument  of  debauch.  The  strictest 
delicacy  however,  is,  I  believe,  inadequate  fully  to  oppose  the  demo- 
ralizing tendency  of  auricular  confession.  Without  the  slightest 
responsibility,  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  what  he  believes  his  duty,  the  confessor  conveys  to  the  female  mind 
the  first  foul  breath  which  dims  its  virgin  purity.  He,  undoubtedly, 
has  a  right  to  interrogate  upon  subjects  which  are  justly  deemed  awk- 
ward even  for  maternal  confidence ;  and  it  would  require  more  than 
common  simplicity  to  suppose  that  a  discretionary  power  of  this  na- 
ture, left  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  men  beset  with  more  than  com- 
mon temptations  to  abuse  it^  will  generally  be  exercised  with  proper 
cantion.* 

When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend  visited  Spain  in  the  year 
1786,  he  conversed  freely  with  several  Inquisitors,  who  assured 
him,  that  so  long  as  Celibacy  was  enforced  on  the  priesthood, 
the  Inquisition  was  necessary  as  a  safeguard  of  public  morals, 
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being  the  only  efTectual  check  upon  the  abuses  of  the  Confes- 
fiional  *  The  Editor  of  Doblado^s  Letters  remarks^  in  a  note 
subjoined  to  the  fotegoing  citation : 

'  I  must  observe,  that  the  degree  of  delicacy,  or  its  opposite,  in  a 
confessor — besides  the  individual  influence  of  virtue  and  good  breed- 
ing— must  greatly  depend  upon  the  general  refinement  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  exercises  his  powers.  Such  is  the  state  of  manners 
in  England,  that  few  or  none,  I  will  venture  to  say,  among  its  Cathdic 
females*  will  probably  be  aware  of  any  evil  tendency  in  auricular  con- 
fession. /  fvouUl  not  equally  answer  J  or  Ireland^  especially  among  the 
lower  classes,* 

If  it  be  said  that  these  are  abuses,  the  fact  that  they  exist, 
and  that  no  law  can  reach  them,  nothing  short  of  a  secret  ec- 
clesiastical tribunal  independent  of  the  laws,  like  the  Inquisi- 
tion, is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  the  true  character  of 
the  institution.  But  in  cases  in  which  auricular  confession 
does  not  pollute,  it  enslaves.  ^  Let  those  who,  in  England,  are 
'  trying  every  method  of  disguising  the  Roman  Catholic  doc^ 
*  trmes,'  says  Mr.  White,  •  shew  me. a  single  pious  book  of  com- 
'  mon  reputation  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  does 
'  not  make  mitimited  obedience  to  a  coftjessor  the  safest  and  most 
'  perfect  way  to  salvation.*  Here  is  a  fair  challenge  :  it  comes 
to  the  point  on  a  question  of  fact. 

*  I  should  not  hesitate,*  he  adds,  *  to  assert  it  in  the  hearing  of  all 
the  world :  in  the  same  proportion  as  a  Roman  Catholic  has  an  under- 
standing and  a  will  of  his  own  upon  religious  matters,  or  matters  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  religion,  in  that  same  degree  he  acts  against 
the  duties  to  which  he  is  bound  by  his  religious  profession.    The 
Roman  Church  makes  the  confession  of  every  sin  by  thought,  word, 
or  deed,  necessary  to  receive  absolution  from  a  priest ;  and  teaches 
that,  without  absolution,  when  there  is  a  possibdity  of  obtaining  it, 
God  will  not  grant  remission  of  sins.     The  most  sincere  repentance, 
according  to  tnc  Romanists,  is  not  sufficient  to  save  a  sinner  without 
confession  and  absolution,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  applying  to 
a  priest.    On  the  other  hand,  they  assert,  that  even  impertect  repen- 
tance, a  sorrow  arising  from  the  fear  of  hell,  which  they  call  attrUunh 
will  save  a  sinner  who  confesses  and  receives  absolution.    The  evi- 
dent object  of  doctrines  so  inconsistent  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Scriptures,  is,  no  doubt,  that  of  making  the  priesthood^  absolute  nuu* 
iers  of  the  people's  consciences*     They  must,  some  time  or  others 
(every  Roman  Catholic  is,  indeed,  bound  to  confess  at  least  oooe  a 
year,  under  sentence  of  excommunication,)  intrust  a  priest  with  the 
inmost  secrets  of  their  hearts;  and  this,  under  the  impression  that  if 
any  one  sin  is  suppressed  from  a  sense  of  shame,  absdbdion  nuihee  Ams 
guilty  of  sacrilege.    The  effiscts  of  this  bondage,  the  reluctance  whidi 
young  people  especially  have  to  overcome,  and  the  frequency  of  their 
making  up  their  minds  to  garble  confession,  in  spite  of  their  belief 
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that  the  J  increase  the  number  and  guilt  of  their  sins  by  silence>  are 
evils  which  none  but  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  can  be  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with/ 

It  needs  scarcely  be  pointed  out  how  much  the  evil  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  removes  them  from 
the  operation  of  all  those  moral  checks  supplied  by  parental 
feeling  and  the  domestic  relations.  Fathers,  indeed,  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are,  but  their  children  are  the  oifspring 
of  guilt.  In  France,  in  Spain,  in  all  the  Romish  states.  Id  nUce^ 
or  some  equivalent  designation,  serves  only  as  a  conventional 
disguise  of  notorious  fact. 

Here  then  is  the  root  of  the  system ;  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  priests  of  Ireland  to  the  Bible 
Society, — and  not  less  the  ^eater  part  of  the  opposition  raised 
against  it  by  Protestant  priests  within  the  English  hierarchy^ 
springs  from  the  very  reasonable  conviction  that  the  circulation 
of  the  sacred  volume  will  tend  to  withdraw  the  consciences  of 
men  from  priestly  thraldom.  "  Great  is  Diana  of  Ephesus,** 
for  "  by  this  craft  we  get  our  wealth.*'  The  truth  or  falsehood 
of  particular  tenets  held  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  a  matter  of 
small  concern  to  her  priesthood ;  nay,  that  Church  is  a  theologi- 
cal Proteus,  and  can  assume  almost  any  form  at  will  to  conciliate 
or  to  deceive  ;  but  touch  her  dominion,  her  spiritual  authority^ 
and  she  becomes  in  a  moment  bristled  with  anathemas.  Cbai^ 
her  with  idolatry,and  she  can  answer  with  sophisms  and  subtil- 
ties,  disclaiming  what  she  cannot  defend.  Charge  her  with 
cruelties,  and  she  can  retaliate,  however  unfairly.  Anecdotes^ 
true  or  false,  are  a  small  shot  which  she  can  with  ease  shake  off; 
and  they  prove  nothing.  Imputations  of  disloyalty  and  disho'* 
nesty  are  calumnies  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  disgrace 
and  injure  those  only  who  have  recourse  to  this  species  of  war^ 
fare  But  the  point  on  which  the  Protestant  advocate  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  close  with  the  Romanist,  is  the  spiritual  usurpa- 
tion on  which  the  whole  system  hinges.  We  wish  that  this 
were  better  understood.  It  would  shew  that  the  only  source  of 
danger  id  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  which  the  whole  policy 
of  the  English  Government  towards  Ireland  has  tended  to  con- 
solidate and  uphold.  Let  civil  liberty  be  established,  and  from 
priestly  thraldom  the  nation  will  not  be  long  before  it  emanci- 
pate itself.  Never  have  civil  liberty  and  Popery  been  found  in 
combination :  it  is  impossible  from  their  very  nature,  that  they 
ihonld  lone  co-exilt  We  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  Spaifty 
and  a  similar  struggle,  but  more  concealedi  is  going  forward  is 
tfrance.  Give  the  Irish  their  civil  rights,  and  their  spiritual 
liberty  will  pot  be  Idng  delayed^    They  will  tketf  enter  into  tiMp 
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constitutional  attachments,  the  hereditary  feelings  of  Britons, 
and  say  to  their  priests.  Our  swords  are  the  king's,  our  con- 
sciences are  our  own. 


Art.  IX.  Cottage  Comforts^  with  Hints  for  promoting  them,  gleaned 
from  Experience;  enlivened  with  authentic  Anecdotes.  Bj 
Esther  Hewlett.  ISmo.  pp.  23G.    Price  28.  6d.  London.  1825. 

THE  Author  of  this  domestic  cyclopedia  (for  such  it  might 
be  denominated)  is  extensively  known  as  the  Writer  of  a 
number  of  popular  religious  tracts  and  other  smaller  works  of 
considerable  merit.  But  no  work,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  she 
has  hitherto  published,  will  be  so  generally  acceptable  and  be- 
come so  deservedly  popular  as  this  comprehensive  little  volume. 
It  comprises  no  fewer  than  742  articles,  arranged  under  the 
following  capital  heads  : — Moral  Character.  Choosing,  Taking, 
and  Entering  upon  a  Cottage.  Income  and  Expenditure. 
Cottage  Economy  ;  including  Brewing,  Bread-making,  Curing 
Bacon,  Cookery,  Wine- making,  Washing,  &c.  Keeping  Ani- 
mals, Poultry,  and  Bees.  Gardener's  Calendar.  Manage- 
ment of  Infants.  Hints  on  Sickness  and  Accidents,  including 
Domestic  Medicine  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick.  Education  of 
Children.  Recreations.  Cottage  Library.  Good  Neighbour- 
hood, and  Concluding  Advice. 

Mrs.  Hewlett  speaks  with  great  diffidence  of  her  inability  to 
satisfy  herself  in  the  execution  of  her  present  performance, 
and  she  candidly  invites  any  friendly  suggestions  which  may 
tend  to  its  improvement.  So  far  as  we  have  examined  its 
multifarious  contents,  they  appear  to  us  uniformly  characte- 
rised by  the  economical  knowledge  and  sound  practical  sense 
which  are  the  fruit  of  experience  grafted  on  a  vigorous  undei^ 
standing.  The  remarks  on  the  management  of  Infants  are,  in 
particular,  highly  useful  and  judicious  ;  and  the  pharmacopeia 
18  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  cottage  practice.  A  few 
paragraphs  will  sufficiently  shew  the  popular  and  lively  style  in 
which  tnese  hints  and  observations  are  conveyed. 

*  84.  Needle-work  is  reckoned  a  very  dead  penny.  I  do  suppose  il 
is-— but  it  is  at  any  rate  better  than  bemg  idle,  and  it  should  oe  re- 
membered that  it  docs  not  wear  out  or  dirt  the  clothes  like  more  la- 
borious work. 

'  85.  Lace-making  I  do  call  a  dead  penny  indqed ;  the  poor  women 
who  live  by  it,  look  like  walking  spectres.  I  have  been  astured  by 
a  family  who  were  all  brought  up  to  lace-making,  that  the  whole  of 
their  diet  consisted  of  potatoes  and  tea — that  they  never  rose  from 
their  pillow  even  to  take  a  mcal-^but  that  the  first  thing  in  the 
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inorningy  their  inotber  put  od  the  tea-kettle,  and  the  Uatoe  pot^  and 
brought  them  «oine  whenever  they  were  *  a  hungered,*  filliog  up  the 
tea-pot  as  often  as  it  became  empty,  throughout  the  day  ;  and  that 
by  this  close  and  ruinous  application,  they  earned  barely  enough  for 
this  wretched  supply  of  food,  and  just  a  Sunday's  gown  once  m  two 
years  or  so.  The  appearance  and  wardrobe  of  that  family,  and  of 
lace-makers  in  general,  confirm  the  statement.  No  wonder  they 
are  a  miserable,  pale-faced,  puny  set,  the  prey  of  hysterics,  vapours, 
and  spasms — quite  helpless  and  notionless  in  common  things,  and 
utterly  unfit  to  bear,  rear,  or  manage  a  family.  1  do  not,  of  course, 
recommend  lace-making  to  eke  out  the  income  of  the  cottager's 
wife. 

*  86.  Of  knitting  I  think  very  differentlv.  It  is  work  that  maj 
be  taken  up  and  laid  down  in  a  moment.  A  set  of  needles  may  be 
bought  for  a  penny,  and  a  ball  of  worsted  for  another.  It  may  be 
•done  at  any  light,  or  with  a  child  in  the  arms  ;  and  when  you  ai^ 
tired  of  stirring  work,  knitting  serves  very  well  for  a  rest.  In  sum- 
iner  time,  you  can  take  a  walk  in  your  garden,  and  knit  as  you  go— 
and  a  pair  of  kntt  stockings,  when  they  are  done  (at  little  odds  and 
ends  of  time)  are  worth  at  least  three  pair  of  the  best  wove  ones 
that  you  can  buy.  A  thrifty  cottager's  wife  has  no  stockings  for  her 
husband  or  herself  but  what  she  knits,  at  least  until  she  has  children 
old  enough  to  do  them  for  her.  A  good  knitter,  too,  may  generally 
get  employment  if  she  chooses  to  take  it  in.  And  if  the  scraps  of 
time  so  employed  add  but  sixpence  to  her  weekly  income*  it  is  not  to 
be  despised.  She  may  sit  and  bloyf  the  fire  long  enough  before  she 
finds  sixpence  in  the  ashes,  or  loll  over  her  hatch  long  enough  before 
she  sees  one  roll  down  the  street. 

*  87.  Binding  of  shoes  is  generally  performed  by  women,  and  one 
who  acquires  the  habit  of  doing  it  neatly,  and  expeditiously,  may 
generally  get  good  employment  at  the  best  shops. 

*  88.  If  a  young  wife  has  an  opportunity  of  going  out  for  a  day's 
work  in  a  respectable  family,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  she  should  neglect 
it,  or  fancy  herself  above  it.  She  is  well  fed  through  the  day,  has 
ber  shilling  or  fifteen  pence  clear  to  brine  home  at  night,  and  odea 
a  supper  for  herself  and  her  husband ;  besides,  there  is  an  advantage 
in  keeping  up  a  connexion  with  such  families-— you  have  a  firiend  in 
case  of  sickness  or  difficulty/    pp.  41, 2. 

The  folIowiDg  paragraph,  cautioning  the  good  woman  to  let 
this  mode  of  employment  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  husband's  comforts,  contains  advice  not  less  needful  than 
aalutary.  No.  720  may  be  referred  to  as  another  specimen, 
shewing  an  expeAmcntai  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  cot- 
tagers, and  great  good  sense.  On  the  whole,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  that  this  little  volume  should  be  added  to 
every  vestry  library  and  every  cottage  library  in  the  country ; 
the  purchase  money  will  soon  be  saved,  if  the  Author's  hinta 
are  attended  to. 
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Art  X.  (Hd  Friendi  in  a  wen  Drettf  or  Select  Fables  of  Eiop»  m 
Verse.  Third  Edition :  to  which  it  now  added  a  Second  rat. 
ISmo.  London.  1826. 

Hj^HE  first  eight  and  forty  Fables  in  this  pleasing  little  col- 
*-  lection,  were  published  many  years  ago  in  three  small 
books,  price  one  shilling  each ;  a  circumstance  which  will 
account  for  their  not  having  caught  our  notice.  Mrs.  Trimmer 
is  stated  to  have  recommmended  them  strongly  in  her '  Guardian 
of  Education/  and  Mr.  Lindley  Murray  speaks  of  the  volume 
as  the  best  publication  he  had  seen  of  the  kind.  It  has  been 
the  Author's  object,  to  present  the  fables  selected,  in  a  simple 
and  unadorned  style,  and  in  easy  verse,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  committed  to  memory.  For  this  purpose,  we  think  them 
very  well  adapted,  in  proof  of  which  our  readers  shall  be  fa- 
voured with  two  specimens  taken  at  random— 

« THE  PEACOCK'S  COMPLAINT. 

<  The  Peacock  to  Judo  presented 

A  loud  and  distressful  petition  ; 
He  long  had  been  quite  aiscontented. 

And  thus  he  bewailed  his  condition  >— 
**  I  wish  for  a  nightingale's  voice, 

My  note  is  unequaird  for  coarseness : 
To  hear  her  the  people  rejoice. 

While  all  the  folks  laugh  at  my  hoarseness. 

<  The  goddess  replied  to  the  bird, 

''  You  are  verv  ungrateful»  I  take  it : 
Your  petition  is  highly  absurd. 

And  I  wonder  you  ventured  to  make  it.. 
Though  the  Nightingale's  song  is  so  fine. 

Yet  gratitude  still  is  your  duty ; 
For  greatly  superior  you  shine 

In  majesty,  elegance,  beauty." 

<  <«  Oh !  Madam !"  the  Peacock  replied» 

**  My  beauty  is  quite  unavailing ; 
While  I  with  no  voice  am  supplied. 

My  fate  I  must  still  be  bewailing. 
My  beauty  I  hold  very  cheap : 

People  stop,  just  to  see  my  tail  glisten. 
One  minute,  content  with  a  peep ; 

But  to  her  they  stay  hours  to  listen." 

*  The  goddess,  to  end  the  debate. 
Replied,  **  Be  content*  pretty  creature  I 

Each  bird  is  invested  by  fate 
With  one  grand  and  distinguishing  feature  s 
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The  eaglo  with  ttreDgth  aoan  abo\'e ; 

You  are  noted  for  gracefully  walking ; 
Sweet  innocence  pictures  the  dove. 

And  the  parrot  is  famous  for  talking. 

« **  For  music  the  nightingale's  known. 

That  quality  only  possessing ; 
And  thus  I  thmk  clearly  is  shewn, 

You  all  have  a  different  blessing. 
This  truth  then  must  forcibly  strike, 

That  just  as  you  value  and  use  it. 
You  may  all  be  content  if  you  like. 

Or  may  all  be  unhappy  who  dioose  it.*'  * 


•  THE  FOX  AND  THE  LION. 

*  When  Reynard  first  the  Lion  saw. 

He  trembled  like  an  aspin ; 
Panted  for  breath,  and,  struck  with  awe. 
Upon  his  back  lay  gasping. 

<  When  next  he  met  the  royal  beast» 

So  far  from  being  scared  at  him. 
He  was  not  frightened  in  the  least. 

But  really  stood  and  stared  at  him. 

'  The  third  time  that  he  came  in  yie^r. 

Assured,  and  rather  bolder. 
He  ran  and  said,  **  Sir,  how  d'ye  do  ?" 

And  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

*  Said  he>  **  friend  Reynard,  thrice  you've  erred. 

You  boihfidf  boldf  and  rude  one !" 
Now,  thoueh  'tis  short,  upon  my  word, 
This  fable  is  a  good  one.' 

The  yolume  contains  116  fables.  The  only  fault  we  are  dis- 
posed to  find  with  them,  is,  an  occasioQal  dinuseness,  owing  to 
ivhich,  their  average  length  somewhat  exceeds  die  limits  of  aa 
easy  task.  In  point  of  humour,  these  fables  must  not  be  com- 
pared with  Esop  in  Rhyme ;  still  less  will  they  admit  of  being 
ranked  with  Mrs.  Wol^rstan's  admirable  translations  from  La 
Fontaine ;  but  the  yolume  amply  fulfils  its  modest  pretensions^ 
and  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present  to  yomng  persons. 


i    1»2    ] 


Abt.  XI.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORHATIOX, 


The  Rer.  H.  F.  Lyte,  Author  of  The 
Savoyard  and  other  poems,  (aii  interest- 
iDg  v(dume  whicli  must  be  ia  the  recol- 
lectiouy  if  not  in  the  possession  of  our 
regular  readers,)  has  in  the  press, 
**  Tales  ia  verse,  illustrative  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer." 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be 
polriished,  A  Practical  Gmmmar  of  the 
French  Language,  illustrated  by  copi- 
ous Examples  and  Exercises,  selected 
from  the  most  approved  French  Wri- 
ters ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools 


and  Private  Students.  By  J.  Rovbc^ 
tham.  Author  of  a  German  Grammar^ 
&c.,  and  Master  of  the  Classical,  Ma- 
thematical, and  Commercial  Academy, 
WaHrorth. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  S^ 
phia  de  Lissau ;  or  a  Portraiture  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  beiof 
a  minute  delineation  uf  the  Religious 
and  DiHnestic  Habits  of  this  most  in- 
teresting Nation ;  with  Expbiuatory 
Notes.  By  the  Author  of  Elisabeth 
Allen,  or  the  Faithful  Serrant. 


Art.  XII.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


a  too  a  Am  Y. 

Memoirs  and  Poetical  Remaius  of  the 
late  Jane  Taylor.  By  her  Brother,  Isaac 
Taylor.  9  volt.  Itmo.  Second  Edition. 
12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Morcll, 
late  of  Norwich.    By  T.  Binney.  ISmo. 

68. 

VIMI  AXTS. 

The  Portable  Diorama ;  consisting  of 
Romantic,  Grand,  and  Picturesque  Sce- 
nery, with  the  necessary  apparatus  for 
producing  the  various  effects  of  Sunrise, 
Suoiet,  Moonlight,  the  ap]>earance  ami 
disappearance  of  Clouds,  the  Rainbow, 
&c.  on  the  principle  of  the  Diorama  in 
Regent's  Park:  accompanied  with  an 
entirely  new  work,  illustrated  with 
plates,  entitled  the  Amateur's  A&ststaiit; 
or,  a  series  of  Instructions  in  Sketching 
from  Nature,  the  Application  of  Per- 
spective, Tinting  of  Sketches,  Drawing 
in  Water  Colours,  Tran!»parent  Painting, 
&c.  The  whole  intended  as  u  stimulus 
to  young  persons  in  the  pursuit  of  a  de- 
lightful art,  by  enabling  them  to  deli- 
neate various  scenes  for  the  Diorama, 
as  Uieir  taste  may  direct ;  thus  furuish- 
ing  an  inexhaustible  source  of  rational 
enjoyment,  by  blending  Instruction 
with  Amusement.  By  John  Clark. 
Fitted  up  in  a  handsome  box.  31.  38. 

M18CXLLANB008. 

Is  this  Religion  ?  or  a  Page  from  the 
Book  of  the  World.  By  the  Author  of 
May  you  like  it.  f.cap  8vo.  7s. 

Hebrew  Tales;  selected  and  trans- 
lated from  the  Writings  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Sages.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
an  Essay  on  the  Uninspired  Literature 
of  the  Hebrews.  By  Uymao  Uurwitz. 
f.cap  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Thoughts  oa  the  Advancement  of 
Academical  Educatioo  io  fingtaod,  5aii 

VOBTir. 

Devotional  Verses.  By  Beniaffd  Bafw 
ton.  ISmu.  6s.  6d. 

The  Prospect  and  other  Poems.  By 
Edward  Moxon.  f.cap  8vo.  4s.  6d« 

Osric,  a  Missionary  Tale:  with  the 
Garden  and  other  Poems.  .  By  Char- 
lotte Klizabetbw  1  Smo.  5«. 

POLITICAL. 

Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the  State  of 
Ireland,  The  Roman  Catholic  Question, 
and  the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religi- 
ous Distinctions.  By  K.  A.  Keodallp 
K»q.  P.S.A.  3  voIshSvo;  II.  Ids. 

The  Grievances  of  Irelaud,  their 
Causes  and  their  Kemedic^ ;  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Franeift  Buidett,  BarL  M.P.  By 
William  Sturch,  Esq.  Svok 

THEOr.OGT. 

The  Christian  Psalmist,  or  Hynna 
selected  and  original.  By  James  Mont- 
gomery. J2mo.  3s. 

Psalms  and  Hymns,  principally  for 
Public  Worship.  Selected  from  Dr. 
Watts  and  other  Authors,  by  Henry 
Forster  Burder,  M.A.  ISmo.  4s. 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  IXictrinos^ 
and  Practical  Operation  of  Christinnily. 
By  Joseph  John  Gumey.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  cbe  Clergy  of 
the  Diocese  of  Chester,  at  the  primary 
Visitation  in  August  and  September, 
1825.  By  Charles  James  BIomlleld« 
D.  D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  4to. 

The  Mt-mory  of  deported  Worth:  no 
obituary  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hooper, 
A.M.     By  Jacob  Soeigar.  6d. 
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For  march,  1826. 


Art.  L  1.  A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825 ;  as  exhibited  in  the  Personal 
Narratives  of  James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  Pecchio,  and  W.  H» 
Huropfare^rs^  Esq.  Comprising  a  detailed  Account  of  the  late 
'  Campugn,  and  Sketches  of  the  principal  Military,  Naval,  and 
Political  Chiefs.  In  2  vols*  royal  12mo.  pp.  704.  London^ 
1826. 

2.  The  Greek  Reoclution  ;  its  Origin  and  Prozress :  together  with 
some  Remarks  on  the  Religion,  National  Character,  &c.,  in 
Greece.  By  Edvrard  Blaquiere,  Esq.  Author  of  the  Hbtoriol 
Review  of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  8vo.  pp«  S62.  London,  1824b 

3.  Narrative  of  a  Second  Visit  to  Greece^  including  Facts  connected 

with  the  last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,  Extracts  from  Correspondence, 
Official  D^uments,  &c.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  8vo.  pp, 
S60.    London,  1825. 

4.  A  Vial  to  Greece  in  1823  and  1824.  By  George  Waddington, 
Esq.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Camb.  and  Author  of  Travels  in  Ethio- 
pia. The  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  Ix.  248.  London^ 
1825. 

npHESE  works  comprise  the  reports  of  no  fewer  than  five 
'-  independent  witnesses  of  high  personal  respectability  re- 
lative to  the  affairs  of  Greece.  On  some  points,  their  respee- 
tive  statements  and  opinions  are,  as  might  be  expectea,  at 
variance ;  with  regard  to  the  real  character  of  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  Revolution,  singularly  so  ;  but 
all  concur  in  representing  the  state  of  die  country  to  be 
in  every  view  most  deplorable,  aad  the  cause,  without  Euro- 
pean interference,  hopeless.  The  sanguine  hopes  of  those 
Fhilhellenists  who  looked  to  see  a  self-regenerated  nation 
emerge  like  a  phoenix  from  the  flames  of  war,  have  at  length 
given  way  to  despondency,  and  in  some  quarters  to  disgust* 
To  some  persons,  we  fear,  the  cause  of  uie  Greeks  has  been 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  popular  and  democratic  struggle  which. 
Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  S 
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it  was  hoped,  would  issue  in  the  establiBliinent  of  another  free 
republic ;  and  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  power  would 
scarcely  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  propitious  event,  were  it  to  be 
replaced  by  a  government  formed  on  monarchical  principles. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathy  of  le^timate  governments 
seems  to  have  been  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the  Turiush 
despotism,  and  the  success  of  the  Greek  insurrection  has  been 
deprecated  as  an  alarming  precedent.  In  Italy  and  in  Spain, 
the  Holy  Alliance  has,  in  some  measure,  indemnified  itself  for 
the  triumph  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere ;  and  it  beheld  with  dismay  a  third  rebellion  break  out 
m  Greece,  against  the  established  order  of  things  and  the 
sacred  riglits  of  legitimate  monarchs.  Mr.  Waddington  states, 
that  proofs  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Greek  patriots 
and  the  Carbonari  were  presented  at  the  Congress  of  Verona. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  effect  would  be  produced  by  auch 
documents  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Metternich.    The  oonse- 

auence  was,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on  whose  favourable 
isposition  towards  them  the  Greek  patriots  so  sanguinely  cal- 
culated, was  led  to  condemn  the  insurrection  in  its  origint  and 
it  appears  never  for  a  moment  to  have  received  its  support 
He  viewed  its  principks  as  alike  detestable  and  ominous  ;  and 
'  the  principles  which  he  proclaimed  at  Laybach.  were  re- 
'  echoed  from  the  halls  of  Verona.* 

*  During  the  course  of  the  most  difScult  negotiatjon  ever  con- 
ducted, many  pretexts  and  some  reasons  for  war  wefe  afforded  bim 
by  the  blind  pertinacity,  not  to  say  pugnacity,  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment; public  opinion,  such  as  can  be  expressed  in  Rustiat  invited 
him  to  take  advantage  of  them ;  and  a  part  at  least  of  his  cabinet 
was  active  and  incessant  in  its  endeavours  to  seduce  bim  into  ihe 
same  feelings  ;  reJigion  and  ambition  were  eloquent  in  the  samecause» 
and  even  honour  appeared  sometimes  engaged  to  provoke  him  to 
hostility.  The  emperor  was  inflexible — honour,  or  ambition,  or  reli- 
gion, the  intrigues  of  his  ministers  or  the  voice  of  bis  people,  the 
very  insolence  of  his  adversary  could  not  compel  him  to  the  support 
of  a  cause  whose  principles  he  continued  to  disapprove.' 

Nor  was  it  over  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  only, 
that  the  master  of  the  £uiperor  of  Austria  and  of  the  Conti- 
nent succeeded  in  throwing  his  political  spells.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  late  Lord  Londonderry  wai 
either  the  easy  dupe  or  the  ready  confederate  of  the  wily  Aus- 
trian. When,  at  length,  after  the  atrocious  massacres  of  1821, 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  present  itself  for  '  arranging  the 
'  differences  between  the  Turks  and  the  Greeks  on  terms  not 
'  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  a  paper/  Mr.  Waddingrton  says, 

<  was  actually  dravrn  up,  by  the  proposal  of  Lord  Strangfbrd,  wUdi 
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waa  intended  to  be  addressed  to  the  insurgents  by  the  foreign  minis- 
ters united  at  Constantinople.  It  awaited  only  the  sanction  of  the 
Srincipal  courts  of  Europe.  The  refusal  of  that  sanction  was,  I  be- 
eve»  first  notified  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  That  of  St.  Peters- 
bur^h  is  stated  to  have  been  equally  violent  (and  with  more  reason) 
in  Its  expressions  of  disapprobation ;  and  the  late  minister  of  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  subscribed,  without  hesitation,  to  the  political 
principle  which  prevented  the  ministers  of  legitimate  sovereigns  from 
all  interference  between  the  established  Government  of  Turkey  and 
its  Christian  rebels.' 

This '  political  principle/  however,  did  not  prevent  the  in- 
terference of  the  ministers  and  armies  of  legitimate  sovereigns 
between  the  established  Government  of  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
the  rebels  in  those  countries ;  any  more  than  it  prevented  the 
French  Government  from  interfering  between  Great  Britain  and 
ber  rebel  colonies  during  the  American  war.  Nor  would  there 
have  been  any  scruple,  probably,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  to  in- 
terfere for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  *  Imperial  Butcher* 
more  fbmly  on  his  throne,  had  not  the  sure  .and  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  the  Greek  Revolution  been  confidently  anticipated 
as  the  result  of  the  unaided  might  of  the  Porte.  That  it  has 
not  been  extinguished,  has  been  owing  to  nothing  so  much  as 
to  the  weakness,  imbecility,  and  infatuation  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  The  Greeks  have  had  every  thing  else  against 
them,  except  the  nature  of  their  country  and  the  providence  of 
Heaven.  AH  the  efforts  of  British  diplomatists  have  had  for 
their  sole  object,  not  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Greeks, 
but  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  a  Russian,  on^  the  other  a 
Turkish  war.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  to  have  taken  part 
openly  with  the  Greeks  against  Turkey,  would  have  been  an 
unwise  and  not  altogether  justifiable  measure.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Greeks  ever  courted  our  aid,  or  would  cor- 
dially have  accepted  it,  or  were  capable  of  being  benefited 
by  such  co-operation.  Mr.  Emerson  states,  that  an  honourable 
predilection  m  favour  of  England  has  long  been  manifested  by 
the  Greek  Islanders.  But  the  Capitani  or  military  party,  who 
affect  to  consider  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  as  equivalent  to 
the  sale  of  the  Morea,  call  themselves  Anti-An^licans.  On 
this  account,  Mr.  Waddington  says,  they  are  stigmatised  by 
their  adversaries  with  the  name  of  Russians ;  but  he  is  of 
opinion  that  there  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  country,  a  part^ 
either  really  Russian  or  really  English.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
in  certain,  however,  that  the  Patriots  looked  to  Russia  for  aid. 
Since  then,  German,  French,  and  American  adventurers  and 
intriguers  have  had  no  small  share  in  the  affairs  of  Gh*eece. 
The  British  Government  of  the  Ionian  Isles  was  long  regarded 
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Next  comes  Mr.  Humphreys,  who  styles  himself  '  a  young 
'  soldier/  and  openly  avows  that  not  only  his  enthusiasm  has 
been  damped  by  what  he  has  witnessed  in  Greece,  but  that 
their  intrigues,  dissensions,  and  sinsrular  want  of  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity have  excited  his  vexation  and  indignation. 

*  Every  Englishman,'  he  says,  <  who  arrived  in  Greece,  was  ffreatly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  Mavrocordato,  and  we  all  at  first  thought 
nim  a  princely  fellow  as  well  as  a  Prince  ;  but  he  is  neither  the  one 
Dor  the  other.  His  having  no  hereditary  pretensions  to  the  title  if 
mentioned  in  a  work  entitled  **  Essai  sur  ks  i^anaribfet."...He  pos- 
sessed at  this  time  an  unoaerited  reputation  in  other  countries,  fadlt- 
tated  by  his  knowledge  of  Europe,  great  tact  in  letter-writiog,  and  in- 
defatigable correspondence ;  though  he  well  merits  celebrity*  if  du- 
plicity, intriguing  talents,  and  total  want  of  all  rectitude  of  principlop 
De  sufficient  claims  on  notice.  He  might  be  considered  at  the  head 
of  the  party  of  the  Franc  Greeks.  Colocotroni  and  other  military 
chiefs  were  held  not  only  as  rebels  and  enemies  to  all  order  and  estab- 
lished government,  but  at  Messolunghi,  tlieir  fidelity  to  their  country's 
cause  was  questioned/ 

'  Mavrocordato  had  been  recalled  from  his  command  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  resume  his  former  post  of  secretary  of  state.  But  it  seems 
his  favourite  ambition  is,  to  fisure  as  a  great  militarjr  commander ;  • 
strange  perversion,— -for,  besides  possessing  neither  military  knowledge 
nor  talent,  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  courage,  a  auality  so  indispensable 
in  a  general.  On  the  appearance  of  danger,  ne  loses  all  presence  of 
mind  ;  as  he  shewed  at  the  battle  of  Peta,  though  he  was  not  within 
five  hours*  march  of  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  the  night  of  an  ex* 
pected  attack  of  Lugovitza ;  at  raising  the  siege  of  PatraSi  and  his 
precipitate  retreat ;  and,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  officer  on 
Mavrocordato's  staff,  the  night  of  the  assault  of  the  Turks  on  Messo- 
lunghi, he  embarked  for  Anatolia.' 

*  A  simi  of  money  entrusted  to  Mavrocordato  by  the  German  Greek 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Germans  in  Greece,  he  re- 
served to  his  own  use ;  but  he  has  been  fortunate  in  receiving  dona- 
tions from  distant  countries.  Liord  Guilford  sent  him  4000  dollars 
from  Corfu ;  the  London  Committee  sent  him  clothes  and  boots  from 
Bond  Street ;  and  the  burghers  of  the  good  city  of  Rotterdam,  ad- 
dressed to  his  serene  highness  a  .cargo  of  pipkins.' 

To  these  charges  of  imposture,  duplicity,  cowardice,  and 
peculation,  this  youn^  soldier  adds,  in  the  following  paragraph, 
a  still  blacker  accusation. 

*  A  Captain  Fenton,  according  to  his  own  account  a  British  Officer, 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  at  that  time  a  captain  of  Ulysses,  to  whom 
Trelawney  had  given  the  command  of  some  artillery  he  had  taken  for 
him  from  MessoJunghi,  commenced  an  intrigue  within  the  month  of 
September,  with  Mavrocordato,  in  which  he  engaged  to  assassinate 
Ulysses  and  his  own  countryman  Trelawney.     Whoever  first  made 
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this  infamous  proposal,  an  argument  used  by  Mavrocordato  was,  that 
Trelawnejy  as  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  being  in  the  service  of  the 
Greeks*  was  out  of  the  pale  of  his  country's  laws  ;  and  an  American 
of  the  name  of  Jarvis,  now  a  Greek  lieutenant-general,  was  Mavro* 
cordato's  agent  in  the  afiair,  and  negotiated  between  them.  The  en- 
tire development  of  this  affiiir  is  yet  a  mystery,  but  Trelawney*8 
attempted  assassination  by  Fenton  has  taken  place. ' 

Mr.  Emerson  states,  that  this  Fenton  '  had  stooped'  so  low 
'  as  to  offer  himself  to  a  person  in  power  as  the  assassin  of 
*  Ulysses,  for  a  remuneration  of  a  few  dollars ;'  but  he  does 
not  name  Mavrocordato  as  the  individual  to  whom  the  proposal 
was  made.  He  adds,  that  it  was  accepted,  but  a  disa^eement 
in  the  terms,  or  some  other  circumstance,  had  prevented  its  exe- 
cution. This  Fenton  afterwards  resolved  to  join  the  party  of 
the  very  man  he  had  offered  to  assassinate,  and  was  accordingly 
received  among  the  inmates  of  his  strong  hold.  Here,  alter 
the  surrender  of  Ulysses^  who  had  deserted  to  the  Turks,  this 
exquisite  villain  Fenton  remained  as  the  dependant  of  Tre- 
lawney^  who  had  espoused  the  sister  and  fortunes  of  Ulysses ; 
till,  on  the  death  of  that  chieftain,  he  formed  the  desperate 
resolution  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cave  by  murdering 
Trelawney.  A  young  English  gentleman,  aged  nineteen,  was 
easily  prevailed  upon  by  Fenton  to  become  his  accomplice, 
under  a  '  promise  that,  if  successful,  he  should  be  made  a 
prince  of  Livadia.'  One  day,  after  dinner,  Fenton  proposed 
that  himself  and  the  young  Englishman  should  fire  at  a  target, 
while  Trelawney  stood  umpire.  As  soon  as  the  latter  unsus- 
pectingly advanced  to  examine  the  first  shots,  both  made  their 
attempt  at  the  same  moment.  Fenton's  pistol  missed  fire,  but 
the  young  Englishman's  took  effect.  Trelawney  fell,  danger- 
ously though  not  mortally  wounded ;  his  attendants,  alarmed 
at  the  reports,  rushed  forward  and  instantly  poignarded  Fenton, 
who  died  on  the  spot.  His  accomplice  was  placed  in  irons, 
but  has  since  been  generously  let  loose  on  society,  '  in  con- 
'  sideration  of  his  youth,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
'  his  family,  who  are  stated  to  be  of  the  first  respectability.* 

This  strange  and  horrible  story,  which  is  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Humphreys  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  character 
of  Mavrocordato,  only  serves,  in  truth,  to  disclose  the  humili- 
ating fact,  that  the  caves  and  mountains  of  Greece  contain  no 
worse  brigands  than  some  of  the  adventurers  who  have  gone 
forth  from  our  own  country  to  disgrace  the  English  name. 
The  attempt  to  implicate  Mavrocordato  in  the  assassination  of 
Trelawney,  does  no  honour  to  Mr.  Humphreys.  It  either 
betrays  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  shews  that  he  drew  his 
information  from  partial  and  polluted  sources.    That  Fenton 
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ever  made  the  alleged  proposal  to  Mavrocordato^  requires  to 
be  authenticated.  Fenton  is  dead,  and,  if  living,  his  testimony 
would  be  worthless  ;  and  if  Jarvis  could  be  the  negotiator  in 
such  an  affair,  he  was  capable  of  being  its  inventor.  That  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  requires  also  to  be  proved.  After  all/ 
Ulysses  was  a  traitor,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  country ;  and  if 
Mavrocordato  did  listen  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  he  might 
be  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  is  in- 
credible that  he  should  have  been  the  person  to  make  the 
proposal  to  an  Englishman,  the  last  agent  that  he  must  have 
thought  of  employing  as  an  assassin.  The  story  in  every  point 
of  view  reflects  so  much  more  dishonour  on  the  English  name, 
than  it  can  do  on  the  object  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  spleen  and 
invective,  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  saying  nothing  on 
the  subject  till  he  had  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that '  there  is  not  a  mountain  village  in  all 
'  Greece  where  the  name  of  an  Englishman  does  not  command 
'  peculiar  deference  and  attention.*  But  Fenton  and  the 
young  Englishman  are  not,  we  fear,  the  only  miserable  spe- 
cimens  which  they  have  had  of  our  countrymen.  Another 
young  Enghshman,  Dr.  Millingen,  who  had  established  a  dis- 
pensary at  Missolunghi,  has  joined  '  the  munificent  Pasha ;'  and 
jVIr.  Humphreys  might  possibly  have  been  almost  tempted  to 
follow  the  example,  had  he  not  subjected  himself  to  imprison- 
ment on  '  the  fnvolous  pretext  of  having  left  the  camp  with- 
out leave.'  By  his  own  shewing,  if  this  was  only  the  pretext, 
there  were  other  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  had  resolved  to  quit '  the  disgusting  service,*  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  was  over  ;  but,  this  circumstance  having  terminated 
his  career,  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  making  his 
escape,  leaving  behind  him  an  insulting  letter  to  Mavrocordato, 
whom  he  represents  as  capable  of  any  villany.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  Mr.  Humphreys  confesses  to  have  been  '  with 
Ulysses'  before  he  joined  the  Turks,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
because  he  came  for  a  surgeon  for  Trelawney.  Acquitting  him 
of  any  traitorous  intention,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  his 
conduct  should  appear  equivocal  to  the  Greek  Government; 
and  certainly  they  are  as  well  rid  of  such  friends. 

This  gentleman's  abuse  of  Mavrocordato  strongly  reminds 
us  of  a  publication  which  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  was  rep:arded  as  still  more  hopeless  a 
consummation,  than  the  emancipation  of  Greece  can  be  thou^^ht 
at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  certain  Colonel  Hip- 
pisley,  who  embarked  for  South  America,  as  Mr.  Humphreys 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Greece,  a  young  soldier,  barning 
with  military  ardour  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  he 
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had  not  been  long  among  his  new  friends  before  he  quarrelled 
vrilh  their  general,  whom  he  found  out  to  be  a  tyrant,  a 
poltroon,  a  liar,  and  in  every  point  of  view  a  despicable  and 
incompetent  man,  in  whose  hands*  he  predicted,  tne  cause  of 
freedom  would  be  utterly  ruined.    That  man  was  Bolivar! 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is  as  warm  and  earnest  in  his  praises  of  Mav- 
rocordato  as  Mr.  Emerson  is  cold  and  contemptuous,  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  malignant.  In  his  first  volume,  he  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  his  firmness,  resolution,  and  perseverance  during 
a  period  ])eculiarly  arduous  and  critical^  and  to  him  all  at- 
tempts at  civil  organization  are  to  be  ascribed.  In  his  Narra- 
tive of  a  Second  Vibit,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  calumnies  cast 
upon  bis  '  illustrious  Friend.* 

*  The  difficulties  with  which  the  Prince  has  had  to  contend,  were, 
in  facty  such  as  would  have  weighed  down  the  stoutest  heart ;  yet»  il 
would  seera  that  privations  and  persecutions  have  only  tended  to  slve 
additiond  vigour  to  his  mind.  For,  if  those  who  have  so  unworthily 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  character  in  Greece  and  England,  only 
reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affairs  of 
Western  Greece  without  money  or  resources,  and  hourly  assailed  by 
a  clamorous  soldiery  totally  impatient  of  control,  nothing  but  a  de* 
termination  to  censure  without  cause,  or  the  envy  to  which  public 
virtue  is  exposed,  would  surely  have  prompted  their  unmerited 
slanders. 

*  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  individuals  who  have  been  noto- 
rious for  the  most  cold-blooded  cruelties  and  contempt  of  law,  should 
have  become  objects  of  enthusiastic  praise,  and  been  even  pointed  out 
as  the  only  men  capable  of  saving  Greece.  No  wonder  that  thos* 
who  could  thus  deceive  themselves,  have  repre^nted  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  as  an  intriguing  Fanariot.  His  letters  to  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  myself  wiil  be  tlie  best  reply  to  those  who  have  thus  attempted  to 
vilify  his  name.*  pp.  154. 6.' 

Col.  Stanhope  uniformly  speaks  of  Mavrocordato  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  Count  Capo  d*Istria,  he  tells  us«  -considers 
him  as  '  a  man  of  great  probity  and  finesse,  qualities  rarely 
'  fouod  together,  but  very  easeniial  in  his  situation.'  In 
ai»otfa«r  letter  ho  says :  '  The  Hydriots  and  Speoiots  are  mucll 
'  «Ctacl»ed  to  Mavrocordato.  la  short,  the  ^oie  nation  seem 
'  to  look  up  to  him  as  their  friend.*  In  Letteor  xiii.  de*' 
scribing  an  interview  witb  the  same  illnstrious  individaa],  he 
says: 

*  Mavrocordato  is  a  favourite  with  the  islands,  the  people  of 
Western  Greece,  and  the  legislative  body.  I  fouad  him  gooa-natured, 
clever,  accommodating,  and  disposed  to  do  good.  He  has  rather  an 
ii^enious  than  a  profound  roindf.  He  seems  ^  all  thnes  disposed  i;o 
concede,  and  to  advance  every  ffood  measure,  and  i  consider  it  as  1i( 
great  advantage  for  Greeoe  that  lie  is  now  in  power  at  MissotonghL'  - 
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ever  made  the  alleged  proposal  to  Mavrocordato,  requires  to 
be  authenticated.  Fenton  is  dead,  and,  if  living,  his  .testimony 
would  be  worthless  ;  and  if  Jarvis  could  be  the  negotiator  in 
such  an  affair,  he  was  capable  of  being  its  inventor.  That  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  requires  also  to  be  proved*  After  all,* 
Ulysses  was  a  traitor,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  country ;  and  if 
Mavrocordato  did  listen  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  ue  might 
be  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  is  m- 
credible  that  he  should  have  been  the  person  to  make  the 
proposal  to  an  Englishman,  the  last  agent  that  he  must  have 
thought  of  employing  as  an  assassin.  The  story  in  every  point 
of  view  reflects  so  much  more  dishonour  on  the  English  name, 
than  it  can  do  on  the  object  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  spleen  and 
invective,  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  saying  nothing  on 
the  subject  till  he  had  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that '  there  is  not  a  mountain  village  in  ail 
*  Greece  where  the  name  of  an  Englishman  does  not  command 
'  peculiar  deference  and  attention.*  But  Fenton  and  the 
young  Englishman  are  not,  we  fear,  the  only  miserable  spe- 
cimens which  they  have  had  of  our  countrymen.  Anottier 
young  Englishman,  Dr.  Millingen,  who  had  established  a  dis- 
pensary at  Missolunghi,  has  joined  '  the  munificent  Pasha ;'  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  might  possibly  have  been  almost  tempted  to 
follow  the  example,  had  he  not  subjected  himself  to  imprison- 
ment on  '  the  fnvolous  pretext  of  having  left  the  camp  with- 
out leave.'  By  his  own  shewing,  if  this  was  only  the  pretext, 
there  were  other  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  had  resolved  to  quit '  the  disgusting  service,*  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  was  over ;  but,  this  circumstance  havine  terminated 
his  career,  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  makin|r  his 
escape,  leaving  behind  him  an  insulting  letter  to  Mavrocordato, 
whom  he  represents  as  capable  of  any  villany.  It  is  obsery- 
able,  that  Mr.  Humphreys  confesses  to  have  been  '  with 
Ulysses'  before  he  joined  the  Turks,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
because  he  came  for  a  surgeon  for  Trelawney*  Acquitting  hira 
of  any  traitorous  intention,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  his 
conduct  should  appear  equivocal  to  the  Greek  Government ; 
and  certainly  they  are  as  well  rid  of  such  friends. 

This  gentleman's  abuse  of  Mavrocordato  strongly  reminds 
us  of  a  publication  which  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  inde«- 
pendence  of  Venezuela  was  regarded  as  still  more  hopeless  a 
consummation,  than  the  emancipation  of  Greece  can  be  thouf^ht 
at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  certain  Colonel  Hip- 
pisley,  who  embarked  for  South  America,  as  Mr.  Humphreys 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Greece,  a  young  soldier,  borning 
with  military  ardour  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  h^ 
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infamoiit  propottl,  an  argument  useil  b}r  Marrocordato  was,  that 
Mwnejf  M  a  natiTe  of  Great  BritaiD,  being  in  the  tenrice  of  the 
slUt  was  out  of  the  pale  of  his  country's  laws  ;  and  an  American 
le  name  of  Janris,  now  a  Greek  lieutenant-general,  was  Mavro- 
aio's  agent  in  the  affiiir,  and  negotiated  between  them.  The  en- 
development  of  this  affiiir  is  yet  a  mjrstery,  but  Trelawney*s 
Dpted  assassination  by  Fenton  has  taken  place. ' 

If.  Emerson  states,  that  this  Fenton  '  had  stooped'  so  low 

to  oiler  himself  to  a  person  in  power  as  the  assasbin  of 
lysses.  for  a  remuneration  of  a  few  dollars ;'  but  he  doea 
uame  Mavrocordato  as  the  individual  to  whom  the  proposal 

made.  He  adds,  that  it  whs  accepted,  but  a  disagreement 
lie  terms,  or  some  other  circttm&taMce,  had  prevented  its  exe- 
on.  This  Fenton  afterwards  resolved  to  join  the  party  of 
very  man  he  had  offered  to  assassinate,  and  was  accordingly 
(ived  among  the  inmates  of  his  strong  hold.  Here,  after 
surrender  of  Ulysses,  who  had  deserted  to  the  Turks,  this 
uis>ite  villain  Fenton  remained  as  the  dependant  of  Tre- 
ney,  who  had  espoused  the  sister  and  fortunes  of  Ulysses ; 

on  the  death  of  that  chieftain,  he  formed  the  desperate 
Motion  to  make  himself  master  of  the  cave  by  murdering 
Imwney.  A  young  English  gentleman,  aged  nineteen,  was 
ly  prevailed  upon  by  renton  to  become  his  accomplice, 
er  a  '  promise  that,  if  successful,  he  should  be  made  a 
ice  of  Livadia.*  One  day,  after  dinner,  Fenton  proposed 
;  himself  and  the  young  Englishman  should  fire  at  a  target, 
le  Trelawuey  stood  umpire*  As  soon  as  the  latter  unsus- 
tingly  advanced  to  examine  the  first  shots,  both  made  their 
mpt  at  the  same  moment.  Fenton*s  pistol  missed  fire,  but 
young  Englishman's  took  effect.  Trelawney  fell,  danger- 
iy  though  not  mortally  wounded ;  his  attendants,  alarmed 
he  reports,  rushed  forward  and  instantly  poignarded  Fenton, 
» died  on  the  spot.     His  accomplice  was  placed  in  irons, 

has  since  been  generously  let  loose  on  society,  '  in  con- 
leration  of  his  youth,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
a  family,  who  are  stated  to  be  of  the  first  respectability.' 
Iiis  strange  and  horrible  story,  which  is  brought  forward  by 

Humphreys  for  the  purpose  of  blackeninz  the  character 
davrocordato,  only  serves,  in  truth,  to  disclose  the  humili- 
g  fact,  that  the  caves  and  mountains  of  Greece  contain  no 
se  brigands  than  some  of  the  adventurers  who  have  gone 
b  from  our  own  country  to  disgrace  the  English  name. 

attempt  to  implicate  Mavrocordato  in  the  assassination  of 
lawney,  does  no  honour  to  Mr.  Humphreys.  It  either 
mys  the  blindness  of  prejudice,  or  shews  that  he  drew  his 
rmation  from  partial  and  polluted  sources,    lliat  Fenton 
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ever  made  the  alleged  proposal  to  Mavrocordato,  requires  to 
be  authenticated.  Fenton  is  dead,  and,  if  living,  his  .testimony 
would  be  worthless  ;  and  if  Jarvis  could  be  the  negotiator  in 
such  an  affair,  he  was  capable  of  being  its  inventor.  That  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  requires  also  to  be  proved*  After  all,' 
Ulysses  was  a  traitor,  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  country ;  and  if 
Mavrocordato  did  listen  to  any  project  of  the  kind,  ue  might 
be  actuated  by  a  regard  to  the  public  interests.  But  it  is  id« 
credible  that  he  should  have  been  the  person  to  make  the 
proposal  to  an  Englishman,  the  last  agent  that  he  must  have 
thought  of  employing  as  an  assassin.  The  story  in  every  point 
of  view  reflects  so  much  more  dishonour  on  the  English  name, 
than  it  can  do  on  the  object  of  Mr.  Humphreys's  spleen  and 
invective,  that  he  would  have  acted  wisely  in  saying  nothing  on 
the  subject  till  he  had  the  means  of  clearing  up  the  mystery. 
He  tells  us,  indeed,  that '  there  is  not  a  mountain  village  in  all 
*  Greece  where  the  name  of  an  Englishman  does  not  command 
'  peculiar  deference  and  attention.*  But  Fenton  and  the 
young  Englishman  are  not,  we  fear,  the  only  miserable  spe- 
cimens which  they  have  had  of  our  countrymen.  Anottier 
young  Englishman,  Dr.  Millingen,  who  had  established  a  dis- 
pensary at  Missolunghi,  has  joined  '  the  munificent  Pasha  ;*  and 
Mr.  Humphreys  might  possibly  have  been  almost  tempted  to 
follow  the  example,  had  he  not  subjected  himself  to  imprison- 
ment on  '  the  frivolous  pretext  of  having  left  the  camp  with- 
out leave.'  By  his  own  shewing,  if  this  was  only  the  pretext, 
there  were  other  reasons  lor  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
He  had  resolved  to  quit '  the  disgusting  service,*  as  soon  as  the 
campaign  was  over  ;  but,  this  circumstance  having  terminated 
his  career,  he  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  makin|r  his 
escape,  leaving  behind  him  an  insulting  letter  to  Mavrocordato, 
whom  he  represents  as  capable  of  any  villany.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  Mr.  Humphreys  confesses  to  have  been  '  with 
Ulysses'  before  he  joined  the  Turks,  and  he  was  imprisoned 
because  he  came  for  a  surgeon  for  Trelawney.  Acquitting  him 
of  any  traitorous  intention,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  his 
conduct  should  appear  equivocal  to  the  Greek  Government; 
and  certainly  they  are  as  well  rid  of  such  friends. 

This  gentleman's  abuse  of  Mavrocordato  strongly  reminds 
us  of  a  publication  which  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  inde- 
pendence of  Venezuela  was  regarded  as  still  more  hopeless  a 
consummation,  than  the  emancipation  of  Greece  can  be  thought 
at  the  present  moment.  There  was  a  certain  Colonel  Hip- 
pisley,  who  embarked  for  South  America,  as  Mr.  Humphreys 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Greece,  a  young  soldier,  burning 
with  military  ardour  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  but  he 
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had  not  been  long  among  his  new  friends  before  he  quarrelled 
vrilh  their  general,  whom  he  found  out  to  be  a  tyrant,  a 
poltroon,  a  liar,  and  in  every  point  of  view  a  despicable  and 
incompetent  man,  in  whose  hands,  he  predicted,  tne  cause  of 
freedom  would  be  utterly  ruined.    That  man  was  Bolivar! 

Mr.  Blaquiere  is  as  warm  and  earnest  in  his  praises  of  Mav- 
rocordato  as  Mr.  Emerson  is  cold  and  contemptuous,  and  Mr. 
Humphreys  malignant.  In  his  first  volume,  he  bears  repeated 
testimony  to  his  firmness,  resolution,  and  perseverance  durin^^ 
a  period  ])eculiarly  arduous  and  criticaU  and  to  him  all  at- 
tempts at  civil  organization  are  to  be  ascribed.  In  his  Narra- 
tive of  a  Second  Vihit,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  calumnies  cast 
upon  bis  '  illustrious  Friend.* 

*  The  difficulties  with  which  the  Prince  has  had  to  contend,  were, 
in  facty  such  as  would  have  weighed  down  the  stoutest  heart ;  yet»  il 
would  seera  that  privations  and  persecutions  have  only  tended  to  give 
additiond  vigour  to  his  mind.  For,  if  those  who  have  so  unworthily 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  his  character  in  Greece  and  England,  only 
reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affiiirs  of 
Western  Greece  without  money  or  resources,  and  hourly  assailed  by 
a  clamorous  soldiery  totally  impatient  of  control,  nothing  but  a  de» 
termination  to  censure  without  cause,  or  the  envy  to  which  public 
virtue  is  exposed,  would  surely  have  prompted  their  unmerited 
slanders. 

<  It  will  hardly  be  credited,  that  individuals  who  have  been  noto- 
nous  for  the  most  cold-blooded  cruelties  and  contempt  of  law,  should 
have  become  objects  of  enthusiastic  praise,  and  been  even  pointed  out 
as  the  only  men  capable  of  saving  Greece.  No  wonder  that  thost 
who  could  thus  deceive  themselves,  have  repre^nted  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato  as  an  intriguing  Fanariot.  His  letters  to  Colonel  Stanhope 
and  myself  will  be  tiie  best  reply  to  those  who  have  thus  attempted  to 
vilify  his  name/  pp.  154. 6.' 

Col.  Stanhope  uniformly  speaks  of  Mavrocordato  in  the 
highest  terms.  The  Count Oo^o  d*Istria,  he  tells  us«  -considers 
him  as  'a  man  of  great  probity  and  finesse,  qualities  rarely 
'  found  together,  but  very  esseniial  in  his  situation.'  In 
another  letter  he  says :  '  The  Uydriota  and  Speoiots  are  mucli 
'  «Ctao}»ed  to  Mavrocordafx).  la  shoit,  the  wxide  nation  seem 
'  to  iook  up  to  him  as  their  friend.*  In  Letter  xiii.  de» 
scribing  an  interview  with  tlte  same  illnstrious  individna],  he 
says: 

*  Mavrocordato  is  a  favourite  with  the  islands,  the  people  of 
Western  Greece,  and  the  legislative  body.  I  fouad  him  gooa-natured, 
clever,  accommodating,  and  disposed  to  do  good.  He  lias  rather  an 
ix^enious  than  a  profound  mindf.  He  seems  ^  afl  times  disposed  to 
concede,  and  to  advance  every  ffood  measure,  and  i  consider  it  as  a 
great  advantage  for  Greece  that  lie  is  now  m  power  at  Missolongfai.' 
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Again,  in  Letter  xxxviii. 

*  Rumour  says  that  Colocotroni  is  in  a  rage  and  preparing  to  attack 
the  authorities  at  Cranidi.  His  partizans  accuse  MaTrocordato  of 
being  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  declare  that  he  and  we  are  its 
satellites/ 

Lastly,  Mr.  Waddington,  who  may  be  considered  as  upon 
the  whole  the  most  impartial  and  best  informed  witness  of  all, 
thus  speaks  of  '  the  Prince'  and  his  sworn  enemy. 

*  Prince  Mavrocordato  took  refuge  in  Hydra  after  his  brutal  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Morea  by  Colocotroni.  Every  one  speaks  well  of 
him,  and  there  are  some  who  profess  to  consider  him  as  the  oolj 


••• *  Two  causes  are  mentioned  as  having  contributed  to  dimiDish 

his  influence.  The  first  was,  his  premature  attack  on  the  power  of 
the  Capitani  ia  the  person  of  Odysseus,  which  that  artful  partisan 
had  the  address  to  avert ;  and  the  second  was,  his  assumption  of  the 
military  character  and  departure  for  Missolonghi.  His  absence 
from  the  Morea  enabled  Negris  and  others  of  bis  own  party  to  in- 
trigue against  him  with  success.' 

From  these  concurrent  testimonies,  it  is,  we  think,  pretty 
clear,  that  if  Mavrocordato  escapes  the  ataghane  of  his  rivals, 
he  must  be  eventually,  if  not  the  sovereign,  the  minister, — if 
not  the  Victoria  or  Bolivar,  the  Alaman  of  Greece.  His  more 
immediate  rival  is  said  to  be  Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  who,  in 
1823,  was  living  at  Tripolizza  in  perfect  privacy.  '  I  have  had 
'  some  friendly  communication  with  him,'  says  Mr.  Wad- 
dington, 

*  and  believe  him  to  be  an  honest,  well-meaning,  disinterested  patriot; 
but  he  possesses,  unhappily,  neither  wealth,  nor  talents,  nor  mere 
physical  power  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  any  eminent  sitoation, 
civil  or  military;  and  the  magic  of  hb  name  is  now  veiy  neariy 
passed  away,  besides  which,  he  has  a  violent  personal  jeakmsy  of 
Mavrocordato,  which  will  prevent  him,  I  fear,  from  any  ooidial 
coH)peration  with  a  person  whose  energies  are  proved  by  eveiy  col- 
lision to  be  so  far  superior  to  his  own.  It  is,  possibly,  from  thk  tot 
discreditable  motive,  that  he  allows  himself  to  oe  made  the  occasional 
tool  of  the  military  party.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
this  jealousy  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  great  ezertions  to 
relieve  Missolonghi,  when  defended  by  his  rival.' 

Mr.  Humphreys  thus  speaks  of  this  personage. 

'  Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  was  leading  a  retired  life,  a  spectator 
of  the  dissentions  around  him,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  queH. 
Ipsilanti,  though  considered  deficient  in  energy,  possesses  tried  per- 
sonal courage,  great  judgement  and  discrimination  of  chancterp  a 
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sincere  patriotisniy  dltinterestedness  and  integrity  little  oommob  in 
Greece ;  and,  though  by  descent  a  Fanariot,  is  not  addicted  to  in« 
trigue.  His  predilections  appear  Russian,  in  iniiich  country  he  was 
brought  up ;  but  I  believe,  no  Greek  has  the  welfare  of  hb  country 
more  sincerely  at  heart.  His  shyness  is  much  to  his  disadvantage  in 
his  intercourse  with  stransers ;  but,  to  his  intimates,  he  shews  an 
amiable  character ;  and  I  have  observed,  the  officers  and  dependent! 
of  his  suite  have  never  left  him  in  his  retirement.' 

Count  Pecchio  says : 

'  Among  those  from  whom  we  received  politeness  In  Tripolisza,  I 
must  not  forget  Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  who  was  as  courteous  to 
us  as  he  is  to  all  the  travellers  who  visit  him.  He  is  bald,  short  ia 
stature,  and  of  a  slight  form  ;  but,  if  nature  has  not  gifted  him  with 
a  military  presence,  I  was  assured  that  he  had  always  shewn  himself 
intrepid  m  war.  He  adopts  the  European  habits,  and  speaks  Frendi 
well*  He  once  served  in  Russia  in  the  rank  of  a  major,  and  still 
speaks  of  Russia  with  some  sympathy.  After  having  fought,  in  the 
first  years  of  the  revolution,  for  tne  lioerty  of  his  country,  for  the  last 
two  years  he  has  been  livine  remote  ft'om  public  affiiirs  at  Tripolizauu 
On  quitting  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  Turkish  viands,  some 
one  whispered  to  me :  **  The  prince  has  a  Turkish  palate,  a  Russian 
head,  and  a  Greek  heart.*'  * 

Not  only  has  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  lost,  by  his  want  of  enerey^ 
the  confidence  of  all  parties,  but  even  his  brother  Alexander^ 
we  are  told,  is  'considered  as  an  enthusiast;*  and  Capo  d' 
latria  himself,  who  was  once  thought  of  as  most  wortny  of 
being  chosen  monarch,  lies  under  the  disqualification  of  being 
a  foreigner  and  a  Russian.  '  No  Greek,*  Mr.  Waddington  saya^ 
'  can  ever  be  generally  popular  in  Greece,  and  the  sceptre 
'  seems  destined,  therefore,  to  the  hand  of  no  native.'  In 
fact,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  nation  now  rest  their 
only  hopes  of  organization  and  repose  on  the  choice  of  a  fo- 
reign king.  Of  this  disposition,  the  French  General  Roche 
availed  himself  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  party  in  favour  of 
a  plan,  which,  on  the  tall  of  Navarino,  he  at  length  openly 
laid  before  the  Government.  This  was,  to  call  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne  of  Greece,  in  which 
event,  he  promised  the  assistance  of  12,000  disciplined  French 
troops.  The  proposal  was  rejected,  chiefly  through  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Hydriots  Mavrocordato  and  Tncoupi,  *  who 
'  declared  that,  in  case  any  protection  or  interference  should 
'  be  found  requisite,  the  most  efficient  power  to  apply  to,  was 
^  Great  Britain.'  The  strangest  part  of  this  story  is,  that  the 
French  Royalist  found  a  coadjutor  in  a  yonng  American  of  the 
name  of  Washington. 
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*  Disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  intn^^ues*  and  irritated  by  the 
open  declarations  of  all  parties  in  favour  of  England,  General  Koche 
drew  up  a  protest,  which  was  likewise  signed  by  Mr.  Washington, 
a  young  American  officer  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  June,  fur- 
nished with  credentials  from  the  American  Greek  Committee  at 
Boston.  This  production  set  forth,  as  usual,  the  acts  of  kindness 
and  good  will  of  the  French  nation  and  the  Americans  towards  the 
atruggling  Greeks ;  and  strongly  censured  the  conduct  of  those 
members  of  the  Le^slature  and  leaders  of  the  people  who  wished 
for  the  interference  of  Great  Britain :  terming  it  an  insult  to  both 
the  Americans  and  the  French,  that  so  little  contidence  should  be 
placed  in  their  professions  of  good  will  and  offers  of  mediation  and 
assistance  in  their  cause.  This  paper  was,  of  course,  treated  with 
its  merited  contempt  by  the  Government  and  all  parties ;  and  Mr. 
Washington,  the  soi'disant  representative  of  America  in  this  affiiir, 
shortly  after  lefl  Greece  under  rather  awkward  circumstancea.' 

To  the  French  party,  Mavrocordato  is  evidently  an  object 
of  peculiar  jealousy  and   aversion,  and  we  cannot  he!p  aus- 
pecting  that  Mr.  Humphreys  has  received  some  of  his  iniorma- 
tion  through  French  channels.    The  story  at  page  331  is  evi- 
dently of  this  manufacture.    We  should  not  have  imagined 
that  Mavrocordato  would  have  spoken  any  thing  but  Greek  to 
the  Bey  of  Maina  ;  but  at  p.  269,  he  is  stated  to  hav«  aaid  in 
French  to  the  Bey :  '  Vous  serez  le  vaisseau,  et  mot,  je  $erai$  le 
*  timon.^      Defeated  at  Constantinople,  and  disappointed  in 
tlieir  intrigues  in  Greece,  the  last  hope  of  the  French  as  re- 
gards an  ascendancy  in  the  Mediterranean,  seems  to  rest  on  an 
Egyptian  alliance.    Ibrahim  Pasha  is  attended  by  six  or  eifffat 
Frank  officers.    A  renegado  Frenchman,  Major  Seve,  is  nis 
principal  adviser,  who,  naving  en^raced  the  Moslem  creed, 
has  now  assumed  the  name  of  Soliman  Bey.     Mr.  Humpiireys 
pleads,  that  the  unfortunate  soldiers  of  fortune  who  have  gone 
over  to  the  Pasha,  were  left  but  tlie  choice  of  starvation  or 
Mahomet  Ali's  service  ;  and  he  represents  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment  as  shewing  the  greatest  aversion  to  foreigners.    It  ia 
quite  clear,  however,  tnat  all  foreigners  are  not  viewed  in  the 
same  light,  nor  is  the  sentiment  common  to  all  the  members  of 
the  Greek  Government.    The  jealousy  of  foreigners  has  shewn 
itself  chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Capitani.    Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  the  Moreots  and  Roumeliots  are  still  iiiore 
jealous  of  each  other.    Xavier  Mina  had  to  encounter  the  same 
jealousy  of  foreigners  when  he  engaged  in  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution.   The  British  had  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  in 
Spain.    This  feeling,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  irreenlar, 
undisciplined  troops,  is  perfectly  natural.      Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  aifficult  for  a  foreigner,  unless  he  possess 
plenty  of  money,  and  can  speak  the  language  fluently,  to  be 
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of  efficient  use.  Add  to  which,  he  is  upt  to  expect  deference 
where,  considering  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people^  he 
draws  on  their  forbearance.  At  length,  however,  a  national 
g^uard  or  regularly  organized  army  is  felt  to  be  the  only  force 
that  can  be  depended  upon. 

*  When  Europe  shall  hear/  remarks  Count  Pecchio^  *  that  Che 
Greek  Government  resolved  last  May  to  take  into  its  pay  4O00  foreign 
regular  troops,  and  to  form  four  regiments  of  regular  national  soldiers, 
she  will  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  measure  with  the  enkn 
gies  that  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Greek  irregulars,  and  the  prodi- 
gies that  certain  writers  have  related  of  this  species  of  euerillas.  If, 
however,  attention  be  paid  to  the  difierence  of  the  periods,  the  impair 
tial  observer  will  perceive  that  there  has  not  been  much  exacgeratioA 
in  those  encomiastic  descriptions,  and  he  will  also  perceive  tnat  there 
has  been  wisdom  shewn  m  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  Greek 
Government 

*  At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  an  uncontrolled  en« 
thusiasm  was  most  calculated  to  terrify,  confound,  and  destroy  an 
enemy,  who,  attacked  on  all  sides  by  every  species  of  weapons  and 
diversity  of  assailant,  could  find  no  interval  of  quiet,  no  place  of  safe* 
ty.  Irregular  troops  are  in  conformity  with  this  enthusiasm^  whidh 
rises  into  a  flame  m  every  nation  aspiring  to  liberty.  Such  troops 
were  seen  to  spring  up  in  Germany  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  North  America,  and  during  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence in  Spain.  Every  individual  at  the  commencement  of  a  revo^- 
lutioo,  feels  an  exuberance  of  courage  and  daring ;  he  has  an  ardent 
desire  of  revenge,  which  it  is  impossible  to  subject  to  any  control  o^ 
discipline.  Hence  be  finds  a  wider  field,  and  one  more  in  accordance 
with  his  passions,  in  fighting  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  the  disorder  and  tu- 
mult of  a  guerilla  warfare.  But  enthusiasm  is  in  its  nature  fleeting:  after 
a  time  it  cools,  and  evaporates ;  revenge  itself  is  satiated,  and  the  love 
of  glory,  like  every  other  passion,  finally  becomes  enfeebled. 

'  The  danger  of  the  case  demands  truth.  Let  us  be  sincere*  That 
ardour  which  at  first  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  even 
of  women,  has  passed  away*  There  is  no  longer  any  revenge  to  be 
exercised  upon  the  enemy,  no  longer  any  booty  to  be  seised*  A  laive 
portion  of  the  Greeks,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  their  soil  freed  from  the 
enemy,  returned  to  their  flocks  and  the  emplo^rments  of  agriculture^ 
The  Capitani,  who  remained  with  arms  in  their  hands  in  defence  of 
their  country,  perceived  the  necessity  there  was  for  their  personal  sup* 
port ;  and,  from  disinterested  protectors,  they  became  like  the  Con- 
QOttieri  of  the  middle  ages  of  Italy.  By  turns,  faithful  and  unfaithiiil 
to  the  Government,  now  joining  one  party  and  now  another,  venal  and 
changing  at  the  price  of  the  Actions  constantly  oppi»ed  to  each  other, 
they  have  become  the  dread  rather  of  their  fellow  citixens  than  of  the 
enemy.  The  Government,  generally  incapable  of  rewarding  soldieit 
of  merit,  vainly  lavishes  the  tides  of  colonel  and  general*  The  neces- 
sity also  of  diminbhinz  the  influence  of  certain  ambitioiis  and  insdent 
cbieftains,  prompted  ue  expedient  of  multiplyiiig  these  nnki*  Henoe 
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we  find  in  Greece  aboTe  300  generals,  whilst  the  whole  army  does  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  These  Capitani  have  no  fixed  pay:  but  they 
pay  themselves  extravagantly  by  making  returns  of  many  hundred 
soldiers  beyond  the  real  number.  The  minister  of  war,  in  the  month<of 
Aprily  told  me,  that  the  Government  issued  pay  for  17.000  men,  thou^ 
he  was  certain  there  were  not  more  than  10,000  in  the  field.  There  is 
neither  power  nor  law  to  remedy  this  disorder ;  there  ia  neither  ia- 
apectors  of  the  army,  nor  commissaries :  hence  there  is  no  legal  mode 
of  convicting  the  Capitani  of  fraud ;  and  hence  also,  the  Government 
has  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  the  number  of  troops  it  can  oppose 
to  the  enemy ;  a  most  fatal  inconvenience.  General  Anagnoatara,  one 
of  the  three  ministers  of  war,  who  ought  to  have  had  a  corpa  of  flOOO 
men,  presented  himself  on  the  day  of  the  capture  of  Sphactena  with  only 
eleven !  It  was  therefore  full  time  to  put  an  end  to  so  ruinous  a  prac^ 
tice.  The  enemy  is,  perhaps,  not  so  strong  in  numbers  aa  in  Che  first 
years  of  the  revolution ;  but  lie  is  more  formidable  from  his  plana,  his 
perseverance,  and  the  discipline  of  his  troops.  The  warfare  of  the 
Egyptians  is  not  like  the  deluging  attacks  of  the  Turks,  which  lasted 
three  or  four  months  and  then  ceased  of  themselves.  The  operations 
of  the  Egyptians  are  carried  on  with  a  European  prudence,  oonais* 
tency,  and  ardour.  They  encamp,  they  manoeuvre,  they  obey  like 
Europeans ;  besides  which,  they  have  had  many  jyears  experience  in 
a  successful  war  against  the  W achabees  in  Arabia,  and  againat  the 
Greeks  themselves  in  the  island  of  Candia.  It  is  therefore  indiapen* 
sable  that  the  Greek  Government  should  oppose  to  them  similar  ar- 
mies, and  supply  the  decay  of  enthusiasm  by  skill  and  discipline.  The 
national  regular  troops  will  not  in  the  end  prove  more  expensive  than 
the  present  irregulars ;  and  the  country  will  no  longer  nave  to  ftar 
the  rapine  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  of^en  more  destructive  than  the 
enemy.  The  foreign  regulars,  it  is  true,  will  cost  much  more  than  an 
equal  number  of  national  regulars ;  but  they  are  indispensable,  to 

S've  immediate  power  to  the  Government  for  emancipating  itself  from 
e  caprice  and  insolence  of  the  Capitani,  whilst,  by  their  ezamptet 
they  will  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  national  regimenta.* 

The  character  of  the  native  troops  is  thus  described. 

<  The  Roumeliots  and  the  Suliots  are  the  finest  and  most  robust 
race  of  men  I  have  hitherto  beheld.  Their  skin,  always  expoaed  to 
the  sun,  is  literally  the  colour  of  bronze.  Their  breast  is  am^e  as  a 
cuirass.  Nature,  besides,  has  gifted  them  with  a  rich  head  of  hair,  which 
they  leave  thick  and  flowing,  and  which  would  be  much  more  beaoti- 
ful  if  they  had  not  adopted  the  practice  of  shaving  it  off  tlie  tenmles. 
The  Greeks  have  always  bad  a  great  affection  for  an  abundant  head 
of  hair.  Homer,  amongst  the  many  epithets  with  which  he  qualifies 
hb  countrymen,  uses  that  of  **  fair-oaired  Greeks."  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  bom  and  die  soldiers.  From  childhood,  they  wear 
at  their  sides  pistols  and  a  sabre,  which  they  never  put  aside.  Like 
the  other  soldiers  in  Greece,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  thenuehrea 
with  dothinff  and  arms.  Their  pay  is  a  ration  or  bread  and  twehra 
paras  a  day  nnr  their  provisions,  mid  twenty-five  piastres  a  month  Ibr 
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their  other  expenses.    They  have  neither  tents,  nor  beds^  nor  shelter. 
Their  bed  is  the  capote — a  stone  their  pillow — ^their  canopy  a  sky  ^ 
ways  serene.     During  the  whole  time  of  a  campaign,  they  nerer  un- 
dress, or  change  their  shirts.     They  arc  therefore  horribly  filthy ; 
but,  on  the  otTier  hand,  their  arms  are  always  clean  and  shinhig. 
When  they  wake,  their  first  thought  is  to  polish  and  put  them  in  exact 
order.    They  are  extravagantly  fond  of  handsome  and  rich  arms, 
which,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  make  a  strange  contrast  with 
their  blackened  shirts.    Thev  have  not  besides  either  knapsack  or 
bag  to  contain  any  thing.     Well-made  in  all  respects,  they  are  strong 
as  lions,  and  active  as  goats.     I  saw  the  noble  grenadiers  of  Napoleon, 
and  I  know  the  superb  English  guards ;  but  the-Suliots  appear  to  me 
to  surpass  both.     Their  carriage,  their  bearing,  are  quite  theatrical. 
They  always  fight  scattered ;  every  one  chooses  hb  post.    They  are 
not  accustomed  to  combat  with  their  bodies  exposed.    Like  the  an- 
cients, who  covered  themselves  with  their  shielos,  they  lie  flat  behind 
a  stone,  which  protects  them,  and  provided  they  have  a  piece  of  rock» 
they  are  invulnerable— so  well  do  they  know  1m>w  to  lie  close  behind 
it,  and  to  load  and  discharge  their  pieces.    To  deceive  their  enemies 
at  a  distance,  they  usually  place  in  sight  a  thin  red  cap^  some  way 
from  the  place  where  they  are  concealed.    They  are  not  accustomed 
to  make  intrenchments;  when  they  wish  to  fight  together  and  to  for- 
tify themselves,  they  form  themselves  into  adirtim,  for  thus  they 
call  a  space  inclosed  with  a  little  parapet  of  stones  placed  around 
it ;  from  behind  this  parapet  they  keep  up  a  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
for  the  most  part  very  destructive,  as  thev  generally  aim  wdl  at  their 
mark.    General  Caratazzo,  on  the  17th  of  April,  posted  in  one  of 
the^e  drums,  made  many  hundreds  of  the  Egyptians  who  attempted 
to  force  his  position,  bite  the  dust. 

Mt  is  said,  that  the  Suliots  never  make  more  than  three  dischai^ges 
of  their  muskets,  and  these  at  very  close  quarters,  and  that  they 
then  throw  down  their  pieces  and  capotes,  and  with  their  drawn 
aabres  fall  upon  the  enemy.  For  they  use  the  sabre  instead  of  the 
atagkan^  which  is  the  weapon  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Morea; 
If,  in  this  attack,  they  are  unsuccessful,  they  lose  their  guns  and 
their  capotes.  The  Roumeliots,  and  still  more  the  Suliots,  think  it  a 
great  misfortune  to  lose  their  captain,  no  matter  in  what  way,«-so 
that  in  the  battle  they  will  not  sometimes  permit  him  to  expose  him- 
self much,  and  they  guard  him  when  at  a  distance  from  danger* 
They  follow  and  abandon  their  leaders  at  their  pleasure.  There  ii 
DO  penalty,  no  dishonour  for  this  desertion ;  because  it  is  not  really 
deserting,  as  they  quit  one  standard  only  to  enrol  themselves  under 
another.  Whosoever  should  compare  these  bands  of  soldiers  to  the 
companies  of  the  ancient  Italian  Condottieri  or  to  the  Spanish  Que* 
rillas,  would  not  obtain  a  very  exact  idea  of  them.  The  resemblanct 
is  more  conformable  between  them  and  the  old  Scottish  clans ;  the 
robust  limbs  of  these  warriors,  and  their  costume,  resembling  that  of 
the  Scotch,  render  this  comparison  much  more  perfect.  In  Roiune- 
lia,  the  command  commonly  resides  in  particular  fiimilies»  who  have 
merited  it  by  tbeir.bravery }  and  is  generally  transmitted  firon  fiidier 
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to  ion.  The  Suliots  haT«  sworn  eternal  nrar  againtt  the  Turks,  an<l 
have  adhered  more  faithfully  to  their  oath  than  the  knights  of  Mtikiu 
More  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  of  these  brare  men  fell  in  the  battle 
of  the  19th  of  April.  This  was  precious  blood  that  was  spilt.  Ibry 
since  the  Suliots  have  lost  their  country,  there  remain  only  about  1000 
of  them  scattered  throughout  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Their 
corps,  however,  are  always  numerous ;  as  many  Roumeliots,  attracted 
by  their  warlike  fame,  love  to  make  war  in  conjunction  with  them,  and 
in  their  school  become  excellent  soldiers.  Like  the  ancient  Spartans, 
they  are  always  followed  to  war  by  a  great  number  of  Greeics,  who 
fight  under  their  orders/ 

Of  all  the  Captains,  Colocotroni  is  the  most  dreaded,  and 
apparently  the  most  extraordinary  character.  '  When  I  beheld 
'  him,^  says  Count  Pecchio, '  sitting  amid  ten  of  his  compa- 

*  nions.  prisoners  of  state,  and  treated  with  respect  by  hu 

*  f^uards,  I  called  to  mind  the  picture  that  Tasso  draws  of 

*  Satan  in  the  council  of  devils.* 

'  His  neglected  grey  hairs  fell  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and 
mingled  with  his  rough  beard,  which,  since  his  imprisonment,  he  bad 
allowed  to  grow,  as  a  mark  of  grief  and  revenge.  His  form  is 
rugged  and  vigorous,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  his  martial  and  savage 
figure  resembled  one  of  the  sharp,  grey  rocks  which  are  scattered 
throughout  tlie  Archipelago/ 

There  is  something;  not  a  little  amusing  in  the  self-compla- 
cency with  which  this  hoary  klepht  drew  the  comparison  be- 
tween himself  and  Wellint^ton,  and  in  the  simplicity  with 
which  Mr.  Humphreys  has  reported  it.  In  a  conversation  at 
Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti's, '  he  remarked,  that  tlie  Duke  of 
'  Wellington  is  decidedly  the  first  general  of  the  age ;  but  he 
^  thought  that  if  his  Grace  had,  like  himself,  to  do  the  duty  at 

*  once  of  Commissary,  Soldier,  and  General,  he  would  not  do 

*  it  so  well.' 

*  I  found  this  fine  old  chieftain,*  says  Mr.  H.,  *  quartered  in  a  small 
village  near  Tripolizza:  his  hut  was  but  partly  roofed  in,  had  no 
boarded  floor,  and  one  slip  of  carpet,  which  the  poorest  hamlc|t  in 
Greece  is  seldom  without,  was  its  onl^  furniture.  He  welcomed  me 
with  great  warmth.  He  declared  himself  most  anxious  for  unioni 
but  that  the  existing  Government,  under  the  influence  of  Mavrocor- 
dato  and  the  faction  of  the  Primates,  sought  his  total  ruin.  He 
said,  **  Let  me  he  judged  by  my  country,  and  if  (bund  guilty,  let 
death  be  my  punishment ;  but  not  by  a  faction,  who  seek  my  destruc- 
tion, and  that  of  all  the  ancient  captains.  We,  who  alone  have  ever 
been  free ;  we,  who  alone  in  the  hour  of  danger  were  not  found 
wanting ;  after  clearing  our  country  of  her  invaders  by  our  swordti 
when  those  who  would  lord  it  over  all  of  us  sought  safety  *i|  fiight» 
and  only  return  to  enjoy  the  security  we  have  purchaatd  with  Mr 
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blood ;  are  they  to  be  our  sole  rulers  I — are  they  alone  to  have  a 
voice  and  a  will  in  the  hind  we  have  won  and  kept  with  our  swords  ? 
Are  Fanariots  from  the  Turkish  courts,  are  adventurers  without  a 
name,  to  root  out  of  its  soil  its  ancient  preservers?"  There  was 
acme  truth  in  his  appeal.  Colocotroni  is  eloquent,  and  to  that  owes 
much  of  his  influence  over  the  soldiery.  The  only  terms  on  which  ■ 
the  Government  would  treat  with  him,  were  his  going  to  them  with  . 
an  escort  of  not  more  than  fifty  followers;  which  he  considered 
equal  to  a  surrender  of  his  liberty,  or  his  life.  The  leading  trait  in 
Colocotroni's  character  is  avarice ;  a  vice  from  which  few  of  the 
Greeks  are  exempt,  and  to  which  he  justly  owed  his  loss  of  power. 
As  an  able  General  he  possessed,  and  deservedly,  the  confidence  of 
the  soldiery  and  people.' 

«  «  •  •  » 

'  He  said,  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Morea  were  in 
their  favour ;  but  that  the  Government  was  averse  to  any  amicable  ad-* 
justment,  and  was  supported  by  foreigners,  to  whom  they  held  out 
the  prospect  of  large  pay  from  the  English  Loan ;  as  Bulgarians, 
Albanians,  and  many  of  the  Roumeliots,  who  having  no  longer  a 
home,  formed  themselves  in  small  bodies  as  soldiers,  electing  a  Cap- 
tain, and  were  ready  to  enter  any  body's  service  who  would  best  pay 
them :  and  that  the  views  of  his  party  were  misrepresented,  as  their 
adversaries,  having  the  advantage  of  education,  employed  the  power 
of  the  pen  against  them,  while  toiey  only  knew  the  use  of  arms.' 

Voi.II.pp.  222— 6. 

Oq  his  reconciliation  to  the  Government,  Colocotroni  was  re- 
ceived at  Napoli  with  all  due  honours,  and  a  speech  was 
addressed  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  legislature^  to  which  he 
replied  without  premeditation.  He  was  standing  in  the  square, 
where,  it  seems,  the  inhabitants  had  been  making  an  excava- 
tion in  the  hope  of  finding  some  hidden  treasure.  Alluding 
to  this  circumstance,  he  said, — *  In  coming  hither  from  Hydra, 
'  1  have  cast  all  rancour  into  the  sea ;  do  you  do  so  likewise  ; 
'  bury  in  that  gulf  all  your  hatreds  and  dissentions.  That 
*  shall  be  the  treasure  which  you  will  gain.' 

Mr-  Waddington  states,  that  he  presented  himself  three  or 
four  times  at  the  levees  of  Colocotroni,  and  that  he  received 
from  him  repeated  assurance^  of  his  peculiar  respect  for  the 
English  nation  and  his  attachment  to  its  individual  members. 

*  These  professions,'  he  adds, '  amuse  me  the  more  as  the  old  hy- 
pocrite is  notoriously  aoti- Anglican,  and  is  continually  and  publicly 
accusing  the  British  Government  of  designs  to  occupy  and  enslave 
the  Morea*  His  manners,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  are  utterly 
devoid  of  urbanity,  and,  like  his  countenance  and  dress,  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  best  become  a  distinguished  captain  of  banditti. 

His  court  seems  to  consist  of  about  fifteen  capitani, as  filthy  a 

creiras  I  ever  behdd,  and  for  the  most  part  ill-lookiDg  aa4  very 

Vol,  XXV.  N.S.  T 
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mennly  attired ;  but  the  most  misernbly  starving  wretch  that  I  have 
observed  among  them  is  a  papas,  or  priest^  bonnetted  and  bearded, 
but  still  military.' 

Such  is  the  man  who,  during  the  first  years  of  the  inaarrec- 
tion,  possessed,  we  are  told,  '  in  spite  of  the  name  of  Ipsilanti, 
'  almost  unlimited  influence  in  the  Morea,* — '  the  iaol  and 
'  leader  of  the  Klephtic  or  Robber  party/  the  candidate  for  the 
Grecian  monarchy.  But  were  the  Campbells  and  Argyles. 
the  Greemes  and  Macdonalds  of  other  days  one  whit  more  re- 
spectable ? 

Captain  Panos  Colocotroni,  his  son,  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  more  engaging  and  even  brilliant  person, — of  very  pre- 
possessing manners,  abundant  talents,  graceful,  polite^  piy 
and  animated.  Mr.  Waddington  surprised  him  one  day 
earnestly  enga^red  in  the  study  of  Telemachus.  But  this  fine 
young  man,  whose  talents,  under  proper  direction,  might  have 
been  of  infir.ite  service  tu  his  country,  has  fallen  in  a  civil 
broil ! 

Ulysses,  the  brother  in  law  of  the  Englishman  Trelawney, 
and  the  favourite  chieftain  with  Mr.  Humphreys,  is  also  no 
more.  *  It  is  singular,*  says  Mr.  Emerson,  *  how  long  this 
'  crafty  chieftain   was  enabled   to   maintain  unsuspected  his 

*  specious  sliow  of  patriotism  ;  but  those  alone  were  his  dupes, 
'  who  wtro  strangers  to  iiimself  and  his  country.  All  who 
'  dwelt  beneath   his   rule   too  well  knew  him  to  be  selfish, 

*  mercenary,  rapacious,  and  cruel.*  This  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Odysseus  of  whom  Colonel  Stanhope  appears  to  have 
formed  so  very  favouraUlc  an  opinion,  lie  earnestly  recora* 
mended,  in  18:24,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  the  executive 
body,  Ipsilanti  being  made  |>rc'sident  of  the  legislative  body, 
CoUiopulo  minister  of  war,  and  Negris  secretary  of  state.  By 
this  means,  he  thought,  the  force  of  contending  factions  might 
be  broken,  and  '  tlie  traitors  be  confounded  who  were  for  a 
'  foreign  king.'  The  fiither  of  Odysseus  was  a  Thessalian,  a 
freeman  and  a  robber  Odysseus  himself  was  bom  at  Ithacap 
and  brought  up  by  the  famous  Ali  Pasha  of  Yannina, — a  bad 
school,  and  he  is  said  to  have  learned  there  how  to  play  the 
tyrant ;  '  but  he  is  now  persiiaded/  Col.  Stanhope  says,  '  that 
'  the  road  1o  fame  and  wealth  is  by  pursuing  good  government. 
'  He  therefore  follows  this  course,  and  supports  the  people  and 
'  the  republic.  Negris,  who  once  signed  his  sentence  of 
'  death,  is  now  his  minister.*  Mr.  Waddington,  after  citing 
some  expressions  of  Col.  Stanhope's  still  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  '  good  heart'  and  liberalism  of  this  chieftain, 
adds : 

*  The  fact  is,  that  Odysseus^  to  gain  any  end,  will  profess  any 
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principles ;  and  as  the  Colonel  was  believed  to  bd  the  dispenser  of 
the  good  things  collected  at  Missolonghi,  and  to  possess  influence  in 
the  future  distribution  of  the  loan,  he  was  obviously  a  person  to  be 
gained.  Behold,  then,  the  Robber  Odysseus,  the  descendant  from 
a  race  of  robbers,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ali  Pasha,  the  soldier  whose 
only  law  through  life  bad  been  his  sword>— >sudden]y  transformed  into 
a  benevolent,  liberal,  philanthropic  republican.  It  is  true,  indeedf 
that,  in  1821,  Odysseus  signed  tiis  name  to  a  constitution,  dictaUsd 
at  Salona  bv  Theodore  NegriSf  in  which  there  is  one  article  ex« 
pressly  specifying  a  wish  for  a  /oreign  constitutional  monarch ;  bat 
circumstances,  1  suppose,  and  principles  are  now  changed.  How* 
ever,  it  is  not  at  last  impossible  that  Odysseus  may  be  sincere  in  his 
desire  that  Greece  shoula  be  left  to  govern  herself.  The  little  king* 
doro  of  Eastern  Hellas  suits  him  very  well ;  and  in  the  probable 
anarchy  of  the  Hellenic  Republic,  he  may  foresee  the  means  of  se- 
curing that  independence  which,  in  fact,  he  possesses  at  present  I 
have  lately  learnt  that  the  Central  Government,  probably  dreading 
some  such  intention  on  his  part,  are  now  elevating  Gourra  in  oppo« 
sition  to  his  master.  Their  hopes,  indeed,  of  re-establishine  any 
legal  authority  in  that  province,  rest  a  good  deal  on  the  disunion  of 
those  two  chiefs.' 

This  Gourra  is  described  by  Mr.  Waddington  as  a  '  brave, 
*  rough,  faithful,  unlettered,  uncivilized  gladiator,* — an  eleve 
of  Ali  Pasha's,  and  employed  by  him  as  an  assassin.  His 
conduct  towards  his  quondam  master,  Ulysses,  is  perfectly 
Turkish.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bought  over  by  the 
Government.  Negns  is  styled  by  Colonel  Stanhope  •  the 
'  ablest  man  in  Greece/  He  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
Greek  Abb6  Sieyes.  But  he  too  is  reported  to  be  dead,  having 
been  carried  off  by  a  fever  at  Napoli,  and  Mavrocordato  has 
thus  been  delivered  from  a  powerful  rival.  Some  other  leading 
personages  are  grouped  together  in  the  following  account, 
taken  from  Mr.  Emerson  : 

*  The  Vice-President,  Botazi,  a  good-natured  honest  Spezziot,  not 
overstocked  with  intelligence,  but  bearing  a  hi^h  character  for  honour 
and  principles,  had  taken  Conduriotti's  chair  in  the  executive  body* 
Christides,  an  intriguing,  active  man,  acted  as  secretary,  and  the  other 
members  remained  at  their  posts  as  usual.  Of  these,  John  Coletti,  a 
physician  by  profession,  and,  as  such,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  Alt 
Pa^ia,  is  by  far  the  most  clever  and  intelligent :  of  his  sterling  pa- 
triotism, however,  there  are  few  in  the  Morea,  or  even  among  nis 
own  cooDtrymen,  who  are  not  rather  sceptical.  The  exactions  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  Roumelia  by  his  agents,  and  with  his  appro** 
bation,  have  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  represents ; 
and  his  intriguing  spirit,  forbidding  countenance,  and  repulsive 
manners,  have  gained  him,  both  with  the  Moreots  and  foreigners,  m 
character  for  cunning,  avarice,  and  dangerous  ambition.  Nevertheless, 
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h'w  acknowledged  abilities  have  given  him  such  an  ascendency  with 
the  President  and  the  executive  body,  that  he  may  be  considered  the 
spring  of  its  movements.  Of  the  other  two,  Speliotaki  is  a  mere 
nobody,  who  would  never  be  heard  of,  were  it  not  for  the  attaching 
his  name  to  the  proclamations  of  the  government;  and  Petro  Bey, 
the  Mahiote,  is  a  good-humoured,  round-faced  fellow,  who  seems  re- 
markable for  nothmg  more  than  his  appetite  and  epicurism  Amongst 
the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  none  seem  to  make  any  promi- 
nent figure  except  Spiridion  Tricoupi,  son  to  the  late  Pnmate  of 
Messolounghi,  representative  of  that  town.  Having  been  secretary 
to  Lord  Guilford,  and  a  few  years  resident  in  England,  he  adds  to  an 
extensive  information,  a  good  knowledge  of  English.  The  meetings 
of  the  legislative  body,  though  containing  about  fifly  members^  are 
usually  taciturn,  or  enlivened  only  by  colloquial  discussion,  Tricoupi 
being  the  only  member  who  ever  attempted  *'  a  speech.'*  It  was 
lately  proposeo  to  publish  their  proceeding's  in  the  Hydriot  Joumal| 
but  the  motion  was  immediately  negatived  by  the  overpowering  ma- 
jority of  the  eilent  members.  ()f  the  other  ministers  connected  with 
the  administration,  by  far  the  most  promising  is  Adam  Ducas,  Mi- 
nister of  War,  a  young  man  descended  from  one  o^  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  Greek  families.  I  say  promising,  because,  though  at 
present  almost  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  seems  well 
aware  of  his  deficiency,  and  is  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  remedy  it. 

*  But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  character  amongst  all  the  Greek 
legislators  is  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  His  name  is  Gregoriiis 
Flessa,  by  profession  a  priest ;  and  having,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  been  steward  of  a  monastery  (^ucauoc),  he  is  now  generally 
known  by  the  two  names  of  Gregorius  Dikaios,  and  Pappa  Flessa. 
A  naturally  vicious  disposition  had  early  ^iven  him  a  distaste  for  his 
profession,  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  he  joined 
the  standard  of  his  country  as  a  military  volunteer.  Having  mani- 
fested his  bravery  on  many  occasions,  he  was  at  length  promoted  to  a 
command,  and  in  several  actions  conducted  himself  with  distinguislied 
courage.  He  now  totally  abandoned  the  mitre  and  the  robe  for  the 
more  congenial  employments  of  the  army  and  the  state;  and  at 
length,  af\er  a  series  of  active  and  valuable  services,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  to  be  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Here,  with  ample 
means,  he  gave  unbridled  license  to  his  natural  disposition.  His  onW 
virtue  is  an  uncorrupted  patriotism,  which  has  all  along  marked  his 
character,  and  has  gained  him  the  confidence  of  the  gOYemment, 
while  they  despise  its  possessor.  Such  a  character,  though  in  an 
office  of  trust,  is  by  no  means  a  popular  man.  The  scandal  which 
the  open  commission  of  the  most  glaring  immoralities  has  brought 
upon  his  origmsl  profession,  has  entailed  upon  him  the  contempt  of 
all  parties,  though  nis  diplomatic  abilities,  if  artifice  and  cunning  may 
deserve  that  name,  added  to  his  patriotism  and  bravery,  have  aecurad 
him  the  good  will  of  the  government. 

'  Of  the  minister  of  justice,  Teotochi,  little  more  is  known  than 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  for  some 
fraudulent  practices.    The  name  of  the  minister  of  the  police  I  have 
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never  heard,  and  from  the  abominable  filth  of  the  city^  and  the  dila- 
pidated condition  of  its  8treet8»  I  fancy  the  office  must  be  a  sinecure.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  86—91. 

Botazi,  Mr.  Waddin^ton  informs  us,  is  since  dead ;  and 
Pappa  Flessa,  or  Flescia,  has  fallen  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Egyptians,  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour. 

One  of  the  finest  fellows  in  Greece,  decidedly,  is  old  Admi- 
ral Miaulis,  whose  portrait  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Emerson. 

'  Miaulis  is  a  man  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  his  figure  some* 
what  clumsy,  but  with  a  countenance  peculiarly  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence, humanity,  and  good-nature.  His  family  have  been  long  es- 
tablished at  Hydra«  and  he  has  himself  been  accustomed  to  the  sea 
from  a  child.  Being  intrusted  at  nineteen  by  his  father  with  the 
management  of  a  small  brig  which  traded  in  the  Archipelago,  his 
successes  in  trade  were  equal  to  any  of  his  countrymen,  and  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  amongst  the  richest  of  the  islanders ;  but 
the  unfortunate  loss  of  a  vessel  on  the  cos^t  of  Spain,  which,  to- 
gether with  her  cargo,  was  his  own  property,  and  worth  about 
160,000  piastres,  reduced  his  circumstances  to  mediocrity.  A  few 
years,  however,  in  some  degree  recruited  his  fortunes,  so  far  as,  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  to  enable  him  to  contribute  three  brigs  to 
the  navy  of  Greece.  He  had  at  one  time  been  captured,  with  two 
other  Spezziot  vessels,  by  Lord  Nelson ;  his  companions,  after  a  strict 
investigation,  still  maintaining  that  their  car^o  was  not  French  pro* 
pertv,  were  condemned ;  whilst  his  frankness  in  admitting  the  justness 
of  the  capture,  notwithstanding  that  circumstance  evidently  convicted 
iiim,  induced  the  British  Admiral  to  give  him  his  liberty.  I  never 
met  any  man  of  more  unafiected  and  friendly  manners.  He  seems 
totally  above  any  vaunting  or  afiectation,  and  only  anxious  to  achieve 
bis  own  grand  object — the  liberation  of  his  country,  alike  unmoved 
by  the  malice  and  envy  of  his  enemies,  or  the  lavish  praises  of  his 
countrymen.  The  bravery  of  his  associates  is  mingled  with  a  coiy 
siderable  portion  of  ambition ;  but  with  him  there  seems  but  one  un- 
biassed spring  of  steady,  sterling  patriotism/    pp.  178 — 175. 

Among;  the  brulotiers,  or  captains  of  fire-ships,  who  have 
nobly  distinguished  themselves,  Constantino  Canaris  is  the 
most  illustrious.  Captain  Pepino,  his  companion  in  the  dar- 
ing exploit  of  burning  the  vessel  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  at  Scio^ 
is  worthy,  we  are  told,  of  equal  honour.  The  names  of  Gi- 
or|[io  Potili,  Alexander  Dimama,  Giorgio  Capa  Antoine,  Anas- 
tasius  Callo^nni,  Demetrius  RaphaelTa,  and  John  Mondrosa 
are  also  celebrated  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  Island  for  their 
undaunted  bravery.  Of  tne  naval  captains,  Anastasius  Psa- 
mado  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  :  he  has  fallen  as  became  a 
hero.  Of  those  who  survive,  Georgio  Sokini  is  the  most  re- 
markable.   His  ship  is  the  cleanest  and  in  the  best  order  of  any 
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that  sail  under  the  national  colomB,  and  his  brarery  has  been 
repeatedly  put  to  the  test.  Antonio  Kreiai  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  intelligent  captains  in  the  fleet,  and  Panagiota  the 
most  desperately  fearless.  The  exertions  of  the  vice*adniiral 
Saktouri,  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Antonio  Raphaella,  John 
Lullaho,  Anargiro  Libescbi,  the  Ipsariot  Admiral  Apostoli,  and 
the  few  leaders  of  the  same  island,  are  '  above  all  praise.'  '  It 
'  is  a  sufficient  commendation/  Mr.  Emerson  adds,  '  to  Bay, 
'  that  all  the  actions  attributed  to  **  the  Greek  fleet"  are  solely 

*  the  result  of  the  bravery  and  patriotism  of  these  few  noble 
^  Greeks,  whose  actions  and  courage  are  suflicient  to  vindicate 

*  for  them  the  proud  title  of  the  descendants  of  Themistocles. 

*  The  vessel  of  Miaulis  is  a  Hjdriot  built-brig,  of  about  three 
hundred  tons ;  carrying  fourteen  twelve-pound  carronades,  and  four 
long  eighteens :  the  crew  are  about  ninety  in  number,  and  are  almost 
all  the  remote  relatives  of  his  own  family.  His  son  Antonio  is  the 
iecond  in  command,  a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and  distin- 

f  Dished  courage ;  and  the  secretary,  Hiccesios  Latris,  is  a  student  of 
cio,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  roost  honourable  Greek  families' 
of  Smyrna.  The  cabin  is  fitted  up  very  neatly,  and  ornamented 
with  drawings  of  some  of  his  distinguished  battles,  and  furnished 
with  a  divan,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  constant  crowd  of  cap- 
tains who  form  his  council :  behind  it  is  a  small  chapel,  furnished 
with  numerous  paintings  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint  Nicholas,  before 
which  an  ornamented  lamp  is  kept  constantly  burning.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  peculiar  to  the  Mars  ;  as  every  ship  in  the  fleet  has  its 
Virgin  and  lamp,  before  which  the  captain  and  cabin  officers  pay  their 
morning  and  evening  devotions ;  and  at  every  sunset,  a  censer  of  myrrh 
is  borne  round  the  deck,  the  perfume  of  which  is  inhaled  by  every  in- 
dividual of  the  crew,  whilst  ne  devoutly  crosses  himself,  and  repeats 
his  vesper  to  the  Virgin.'    pp.  190,  1. 

The  total  want  of  discipline  which  prevails  among  the  Greek 
troops,  extends  also  to  the  naval  force :  it  is  with  the  concur*^ 
rence,  not  through  the  obedience  of  the  crew,  that  the  captain 
accomplishes  his  object.  Even  Miaulis  himself  has  no  power 
to  control  or  punish  the  disgraceful  irregularities  which  have 
occurred  ;  and  his  office  is  replete  with  anxiety  on  account  of 
the  thwartings  and  annoyances  to  which  he  is  exposed.  He  is 
understood  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  English  aid.  Unlike 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  clangour  only  for  money,  and  are 
jealous  of  foreign  coadjutors,  he  is  convinced  of  the  necessi^ 
of  a  more  efficient  system,  and  has  intimated  his  anxious  wish 
that  Lord  Cochrane  should  join  them,  were  it  only  in  a  cock- 
boat Should  his  Lordship  but  succeed  in  obtainmg  ships  and 
ammunition,  without  which  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness 
fbr  him  to  attempt  any  thing,  Mahomed  Ali  will  sooiji  have 
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cause  to  repent  of  his  ambition.  The  mountaineers  of  Rou- 
melia  proclaim  among  their  rocks^  the  inutility  of  a  naval 
force ;  but  the  Islanders  naturally  and  justly  consider  their 
wooden  walls  to  be  the  only  hope  and  safeguard  of  their 
country.  In  fact,  if  Greece  ever  rises  into  importance  and 
prosperity,  it  will  be  by  means  of  her  shipping,  her  harbours, 
and  ner  commerce ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the 
Islanders  must  eventually  obtain  a  considerable  degree  of  as- 
cendancy. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  Mr.  Emerson  says  : 

<  The  general  impression  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  seems  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  circumstance  of  their  most  violent  detractors 
being  those  who  have  lived  longest  in  close  connection  with  them  in 
Greece,  the  Ionian  republic,  and  Smyrna.  For  my  part,  I  speak  as 
I  have  found  them  :  during  my  residence  amongst  them,  I  never  met 
with  an  insult  nor  an  injury  from  a  Greek.  I  have  travelled  unmo- 
lested, through  the  wildest  parts  of  their  country,  without  a  guard  ; 
and  with  a  quantity  of  luggage,  which  in  Southern  Italy,  or  even  in 
more  civilized  states,  could  scarcely  have  escaped  pillage.  I  have 
Dever  asked  a  favour  of  a  Greek  that  has  not  been  obligingly 
eranted  :  in  numerous  instances,  I  have  met  with  extreme  civility, 
kindness,  and  hospitality.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  have  been  less 
fortunate ;  but  when  they  state  the  Greeks  to  be  constitutionally 
unmindful  of  kindnesses,  I  ask,  for  what  have  they  been  taught  to  be 
grateful  ?  If  they  are  eager  for  gain,  it  is  a  necessary  attendant  on 
poverty ;  if  they  arc  cunning,  their  duplicity  must  be  the  ofF^^pring 
of  a  long  slavery,  under  which  every  pretext  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  their  property  from  the  ravages  of  their  despots ;  if 
they  are  depraved  and  savage,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  barbarous  educa- 
tion ;  if  cruel  and  ferocious  in  their  warfare,  it  is  only  against  their 
enemies  and  tyrants,  and  merely  the  natural  yearnings  of  the  heart 
after  vengeance  for  a  series  of  crimes,  injuries,  and  oppressions.  Let 
us  only  calmly  contemplate  for  a  moment,  the  long  course  of  slavery 
from  which  they  are  just  emerging ;  where,  under  the  most  galling 
despotism,  their  lives  and  properties  seemed  but  held  in  tenure  for 
their  tyrants,  before  whose  nod  every  virtue  was  made  to  bend ;  and 
where  their  families  and  children  seemed  merely  born  as  subjects  for 
the  lust  of  their  barbarous  roasters.  Let  us  compare  all  that  has 
been  urged  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  miserable  Ureeks,  with  the 
causes  that  have  produced  their  degradation ;  and  the  result  must  be, 
not  hatred  and  abuse,  but  pity,  mingled  with  astonishment  that  they 
are  not  a  thousandfold  more  perverted  than  we  find  them.  Far,  how- 
ever, from  coinciding  with  tnis  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  race 
en  masses  I  will  maintain  that,  on  an  examination  of  the  traits  of 
character  peculiar  to  each  district,  we  shall  find  the  seeds  of  numerous 
virtues,  however  slightly  developed,  still  discernible  under  a  mass  of 
vices;  and  which,  when  preperiv  cultivated,  under  an  equitable  Go* 
▼emmenti  cannot  fail  to  raise  tne  Greeks  high  in  the  scale  of  na« 
tions. 
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*  By  their  Southern  neighbours,  the  Albanians  have  lone  ceased  to 
be  considered  either  Mussulmans  or  Greelcs:  their  submisiion  to 
Mahomet  the  Second,  and  subsequent  embracing  of  Islamism,  would 
naturally  stamp  them  the  former,  whilst  their  country  and  warlike 
habits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  luxurious,  sedentary  habits  of  the 
Turk.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  the  connecting  link  of 
the  two  religions,  embued  with  all  the  treachery  and  duplicity  of 
the  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  still  retaining  the  spirit  of  hospitality, 
bravery,  and  minor  virtues  of  the  Greeks.  To  those  succeed  the 
Koumeliots,  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  termed  £astem  and 
Western  Greece,  comprising  Attica,  Livadia,  and  the  territory 
South  of  Epirus  and  'I'hessaly :  still  mindful  of  their  contents  for 
freedom  and  religion,  under  their  immortal  Scanderbeg,  they  ding 
closely  to  that  faith  for  which  their  fathers  bled.  And,  thourii 
subject  to  the  galling  yoke  of  the  Ottoman,  they  have  still  enjoyed  a 
comparative  freedom,  amidst  their  nick^  and  mountains:  nor  have 
they  ever  submitted  to  enslave  their  souls,  by  a  base  concession  to 
his  creed.  Brave,  open-hearted,  and  sincere,  their  valnur  is  their 
slightest  recommendation ;  and  the  traveller  who  has  claimed  their 
hospitality,  or  the  wretch  who  has  thrown  himself  on  their  protection, 
lias  ever  met  with  succour  and  security,  beneath  the  arm  of  tlie 
Roumeliot  Klefti, 

*  In  the  Morea,  a  closer  connection  with  the  Turks,  and  various 
minor  causes,  have  produced  a  character  less  amiable  and  exalted. 
The  greater  weight  of  their  chains  has  rendered  them  crouching  and 
servile  ;  and  no  where  are  the  traces  of  slavery  more  visible,  or  nnore 
disgusting,  than  in  the  cringing,  treacherous,  low-spirited  Moreot ; 
who  is,  nevertheless,  not  totally  divested  of  affectiont  gratitude^  and 
a  liospitable  wish  to  share  his  mat  and  humble  meal  with  the  stranger. 
In  the  Messenians,  or  natives  of  the  South-western  coast,  the  traits 
of  debasement  are  peculiarly  perceptible.  It  would  appear  that,  from 
the  earliest  period,  these  unfortunate  people  had  been  doomed  to 
be  the  scape-goats  of  the  Peloponnesus,  formerly  ravaged  by  the 
Lacedeemonians.  They  have,  in  later  times,  fled  to  the  moontams  of 
Sparta,  for  protection  from  the  Turks.  Slothful  and  indolent  by 
nature,  they  treat  their  wives  with  a  want  of  feeling  unequalled  in 
Greece  :  and,  whilst  the  sluggish  master  squats  at  his  ease,  to  smoke 
his  pipe  and  sip  his  coffee,  the  unfortunate  females  perform  all  the 
drudgery  of  agriculture,  and  all  the  weightier  domestic  duties.  Two 
singular  exceptions  are,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  Morea;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Lalla,  in  Elis,  and  those  of  Mainat  in 
the  South-eastern  promontory.  The  former  are  a  colony  of  the 
Schypetan,  or  banoit  peasantry,  of  Albania ;  who,  for  many  ages, 
have  been  settled  in  this  spot,  and,  during  the  reign  of  the  Venetians, 
rendered  them  important  service  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  general 
were  as  prejudicial  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Mussulmans.  Amr  the 
failure  of  the  Russian  expedition  in  1770,  they  were  joined  by  a  fresh 
party  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  likewise  abjured  Mahomedanism ; 
and,  though  they  turned  their  attention,  in  some  degree,  to  agricul- 
turc,  were  principally  maintained  by  their  ravages  on  the  properties 
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and  crops  of  their  neighbours  ;  with  whom  th^  never  mingled^ 
either  in  marriage  or  even  common  interest.  Thus,  to  the  present 
hour,  they  have  lived  a  pure  Albanian  colony  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  Morea ;  retaining  all  the  ferocity  and  predatory  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  and  a  valour  which  has  been  often  conspicuously  proved 
in  the  scenes  of  the  present  revolution. 

'  Of  the  Mainotesy  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Spartans,  much 
has  been  written,  and  yet  but  little  is  known  :  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating into  a  country  inhabited  by  a  bandit  peasantry,  pirates  by 
profession,  has  opposed  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  investigation  m 
travellers.  Those,  however,  who  have  succeeded  in  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  habits,  represent  them  as  possessed  of  the  com- 
mon virtue  of  barbarians—hospitality,  and  an  unconquered  bravery, 
but  disgraced  by  numerous  vices;  and  all,  without  exception,  robbers 
by  sea  or  land.  The  portrait  drawn  of  them  by  Mons.  Pouqueville, 
represents  them  in  the  very  worst  point  of  view ;  not  even  giving 
them  full  credit  for  their  courage :  but  it  is  most  likely  overcharged) 
and  more  the  estimate  of  reports  than  the  fruits  of  experience.  Of 
their  piracies,  and  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  plunder, 
every  one  has  heard ;  but  in  this,  their  duplicity  equalled  their 
courage.  All  were  engaged  alike  in  every  expedition;  even  the 
women  bore  their  share  of  the  toil^  and  every  boat  received  the 
benediction,  or  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  a  priest.  Yet,  even 
here,  their  faith  was  not  honourably  preserved ;  and,  it  was  do 
unusual  thing  to  force  the  absolution  ot  their  priests,  after  sacking 
and  dividing  the  plunder  of  their  monasteries.  The  piracies  of  the 
Mainotes  have  not,  however,  always  passed  with  impunity  ;  and  the 
events  of  the  two  expeditions  of  the  celebrated  Hassan  Pasha  against 
them,  in  1779  and  tne  subsequent  year,  are  well  known.  Even  his 
conquests,  however,  though  aided  by  internal  treachery,  did  not 
extend  over  the  entire  district  of  Maiua ;  and  its  inhabitants,  to 
this  davi  are  fond  of  boasting  that  their  territory  has  never  fkllen 
beneath  the  arms  of  any  conqueror. 

*  Of  the  Hydriots  and  Spezziots,  sufficiently  ample  details  have 
been  given  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  Among  their  nigher  orders  I 
bave  always  found  much  to  admire  and  to  esteem ;  but  •  of  the  lower 
classes  I  have  not  formed  by  anv  means  so  favourable  an  opinion. 
The  other  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago  present  different  traits  of 
character  in  almost  every  Island,  as  they  have  come  more  or  less  in 
contact  with  the  Turks  or  Europeans ;  but  in  general  they  present 
the  same  peculiarities  which  e? ery  where  form  the  leading  features  of 
the  Greek  character—lightness,  versatility,  great  natural  talent,  many 
▼irtues,  and  all  the  numerous  vices  inseparably  attendant  on  despo- 
tism and  oppression.' 

Mr.  Waddington  is  disposed  to  estimate  the  Moreots,  or»  as 
he  terms  them,  Moraites,  somewhat  more  favourably. 

*  1  had  been  prepared,*  he  says,  *  at  Athens  and  in  the  islands,  to 
expect  in  the  Morea,  should  I  dare  to  venture  thitheri  nothing  but 
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villan jy  lawlessnen,  and  brutality :  and  in  ffkct*  I  had  aouie  discs' 
in  prevailing  upon  an  ^ginetan  serrant  to  accompany  ne  rats  ^ 
land  of  savages,  ^^v  short  experience  indacos  me  to  bdiere  di 
the  Moraites  (with  tlie  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Mainotcs)  vii 
least  as  honest  and  as  orderly  as  their  brother  Hdleneav  snd  1  oM 
if  thev  be  not  rather  more  civilized.  The  pennant  of  Atiki  k 
indeed,  proverbially  respectable  and  inoffensive ;  bat  I  percm  i 
the  native  Moraite  soidier,  drawn  also  from  the  prnsiimj  ift 
country,  an  anxiety  to  oblige,  expressed  with  such  natural  poliian 
as  to  contrast  him  most  favourably  with  tbe  snrly  Tagabood  ad* 
turen  who  keep  guard  at  the  gates  of  Athena,  or  the  insoieit  ^ 
unmannerly  sailor  of  Hydra  or  Spezzia.* 

Such  are  tbe  Greeks ;  and  if  this  picture  be  adaMed  • 
dispel  the  enthusiasm  which  their  very  name,  their  co«sw, 
and  the  interest  of  the  stru.gle  hare  tended  to  excite.  itln« 
undiminished  their  substannal  claims  on  our  sympathT  ni 
humanity.  We  have  all  along  deprecated  the  attempts  wkd 
have  been  made  to  rest  those  claims  ou  false  pretences^  Tb 
religious  pretence  for  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  we  hafca- 
deavoured  to  expose  as  utterly  hollow  anil  delusive ;  and  tfa 
classic  interest  attaching  to  the  Greeks,  relates  to  the  »od,rt 
to  the  race  who  occupy  it.  It  is  Greere,  not  the  dezeoflO 
Greeks,  to  which  any  thinpr  like  enthusiasm  must  attach  imC 
As  for  the  Utopian  projects  and  romantic  dreams  of  Gti* 
and  English  Philhellenists,  the  would-be  re^enenitors  of  Gr«a 
we  are  not  sorry  that  their  schemes  have  termiuated  m  i 
mortilying  conviction  that  Greece  is  not  to  be  Jei^n:v-B» 
thamiztd.  Many  person^  of  this  party,  we  believe  to  be  bd- 
mindcd,  honourable  enthusiasts ;  but'  it  is  doubtful  wii*« 
they  ha\e  done  more  good  or  harm  by  their  nieddiins-  1^ 
Kyron  appears  to  have  had  penetration  eaouf^h  to  perceivtit 
ULiiiuiely  and  mischievous  character  of  their  pruccg't»T 
Col.  Stanhope  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  m  Rpahfaoi 
newspaper  at  Missolonghi,  which  Mr.  Waddingfon  tbii^> 
have  been  *  nearly  harmless;'  but  Lord  Byron  repiesentiM 
having  done  great  mischief  both  in  the*  Morea  and  ia  d> 
islands*  as,  he  says,  he  warned  both  Prince  MaFrocofditD^ 
Colonel  Stanhope  that  it  would  do,  unless  great  cantioa  vfll 
observed.  His  Lordship  fomaaif^  that  the  only  eActof  mI 
a  publication  would  b^  ^me  the  spirit  of  partf.^ 

couver^'^vmatioa  tc  «  of  CIismw    whue  nrif 
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papers  and  printing-offices  will  be  of  infinite  service  by  and 
oy ;  but  those  who  were  introducing  them  dnring  the  disor^ 
ganized  state  of  the  country,  sadly  mistook  the  moment  for 
their  well-meant  exertions.     Colonel  Stanhope  was  asked  by 
Gourra,  what  he  thought  of  the  contending  parties.     His  reply 
was :  *  Your  captains  are  for  plunder  and  hberty :  your  govern- 
'  ment  are  for  order  and  a  mild  despotism.    I  am  for   and 
'  against  you  both.     I  api  for  order  and  liberty.'    This  frank 
avowal  comports  with  the  manly  and  open*hearted  character  of 
the  writer,  oy  far  the  most  honourable  man  of  his  party.     But 
is  it  not  strange  that  Colonel  Stanhope  should  have  thought  to 
serve  the  cause  of  social  order  by  opposing  the  Oovemment, 
and  the  cause  of  liberty,  by  setting  up  Odysseus  as  a  '  Bolivar?* 
For  tojl  speuk  of  a  Greek  Washington  is  ridiculous.    He  tells 
us,  in  one  place,  that  the  Captains  lean  to  democracy,  '  from 
a  love  of  their  wild  liberty,  from  a  jealousy  of  the  primates 
and  Fanariots,  and  from  a  dread  of  being  put  down   by  a 
foreign  king ;'  adding :  '  Their  passions  on  this  last  subject 
have  been  well  heated.'*    And  to  men  in  this  state  of  passionate 
excitement,  which  the  Colonel  did  his  utmost  to  stimulate  by 
denouncing  all  as  black-hearted  traitors  who  inclined  to  a  mo* 
narchy,  this  apostle  of  republicanism  addressed  his  exhor- 
tations to  peace  and  unity ;  telling  them,  that '  if  the  chiefs  of 
'  Greece  will  not  lay  aside  their  prejudices,  their  envy,  and 
'  dissentions,  and  endeavour  to  form  a  wise  and  virtuous  union 
'  of  all  parties,  it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  in  Greece  a 
'  powerful  and  permanent  government.'    The  zeal  of  the  Co- 
lonel appears,  however,  at  length  to  have  carried  him  too  far. 
On  one  occasion,  he  quarrelled  with  Lord  Byron  for  making 
sport  of  that  wisest  of  jurists,  and  most  daring  of  blasphemers, 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  oracle  and  idol  of  the  liberals.     His 
Lordship  appears  to  have  grown  utterly  sick  of  liberalism,  and 
Col.  Stanhope  accuses  him  of  apostacy  and  turning  Turk.    At 
the  time  that  the  Colonel  was  opportunely  recalled,  he  seems 
to  have  quarrelled  with  Mavrocordato.    A  letter  is  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Col.  Stanhope's  volume,  addressed  by  the 
Prince  to  Captain  Blaquiere,  in  May,  1824,  which  throws  not 
a  little  light  on  the  true  character  of  the  proceedings  of  Messrs- 
Stanhope,  Trelawney,  Humphreys,  Parry,  and  the  rest  of  this 
party.    After  very  mildly  defending  himself  against  some  in- 
sinuations thrown  out  by  the  Colonel,  Mavrocordato  writes  t 

*  I  have  just  learned  that  Mr.  Trelawny  is  quite  enraged  against 
mei  perhaps  on  account  of  the  brigade.  I  laugh  at  his  ri^e.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  these  genUemen,  is  well  worthy  of  the  love 
of  liberty  of  which  they  wish  to  make  their  boast.    Can  there  be  a 
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more  cruel  despotism  than  that  of  a  foreigner,  who,  without  anjr 
right  whaterer^  wishes  to  command,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
eicisting  laws  ?  Does,  then,  the  first  comer  think  that  he  can-  tread 
us  under  his  feet,  or  are  we  thought  capable  of  being  led  by  the  nose 
by  the  first  intriguer  ^  Have  we  shaken  off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  only 
to  fall  beneath  another  ?  Oh  no  I  It  has  been  said,  that  I  have  sold 
Greece  to  England.  Greece  still  exists,  and  those  who  were  the 
bearers  of  my  letters  to  England,  know  well  what  they  contained, 
and  whether  I  have  sold  my  country.  I  believe  that  I  have  been  of 
service  to  her :  it  was  my  duty.  It  is  now  said,  that  I  wish  for  a 
despot ;  no,  it  is  just  because  I  do  not  want  one  that  I  am  accused. 
I  wish  that  the  laws  may  reign,  and  that  they  may  not  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  hundred  despots,  who  trample  them  under  foot.  I  have 
always  given,  and  I  am  still  the  first  to  give,  an  example  of  obedi- 
ence ;  but  if  Greece  is  fated  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  military  deapotism, 
of  a  hydra,  not  with  seven,  but  with  a  hundred  heads^  I  will  neither 
be  the  blind  instrument,  nor  the  very  humble  servant  of  these  new 
tyrants.' 

Will  it  be  credited  that,  by  some  of  these  flamine  Phil-hel- 
lenists,  the  English  Press  has  recently  been  made  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  malignant  representations,  designed  to  lower,  and, 
if  possible,  ruin  the  Greek  cause  in  public  opinion  ?  that  the 
Greek  deputies  have  found  in  these  f;ilse  friends  of  Greece,  the 
basest  enemies  ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  And  were  the  secret 
history  of  the  Greek  Loan  unravelled,  we  suspect,  that  some  of 
the  parties  alluded  to,  would  not  appear  in  the  most  honour- 
able light.  Its  gross,  if  not  wilful  mismanagement  involves  a 
high  degree  of  guilt  or  folly  in  some  quarter  or  other.  Who- 
ever has  profited  by  it,  Greece  has  not  been  much  the  gainer. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  feel  disposed  to  congratulate  the  Greeks, 
and  to  augur  well  for  the  future.  If  they  have  lost  Botzaris, 
they  have  been  delivered  from  Lord  Londonderry,  their  most  for^ 
midable  eneniy,  and  from  Sir  Thomas  Maitland.  If  Lord  Byron 
is  no  more,  Odysseus  is  dead  to  counterbalance  that  loss. 
They  have  lost  ground  before  the  Egyptians,  but  they  have 
got  rid  of  General  Roche  and  Mr.  Washingtonj  of  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Parry,  of  the  French  monarchy  party,  and 
the  Russian  monarchy  party,  and  the  Jeremy  Bentham  party ; 
and  among  the  Klephtic  party,  old  Colocotroni  is  the  only  man, 
apparently,  to  be  feared  oy  to  the  constitutionalists.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  charter  of  the  Levant  Company  promises  to  de- 
liver the  Greeks  from  a  powerful  class  of  enemies  among  our 
own  countrymen.  What  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  is  not  for  us  to  speculate.  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  who  seems  at  the  bottom  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  rational  of  all  the  friends  of  Greece,  bears  honourable 
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tesiiinony  to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam  since  he  has 
held  the  vice-royalty  of  Ionian  Greece. 

*  While  It  will  he  the  business  of  the  future  historiany'  he  remarks, 
*  to  condemn  the  apathy  of  the  Christian  world  towards  the  struggling 
Greeks,  he  will  be  bound  to  confess,  that  without  the  possession  rf  the 
Ionian  Islands  by  Englandf  they  might  have  remained  much  longer  in 
bondage.  So  convinced  were  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies  of 
tlie  paramount  importance  of  cultivating  a  good  understanding  with 
this  country,  when  I  left  the  seat  of  Government,  that  no  measure 
was  left  untried  to  profit  by  it,  and  improve  a  connexion  on  the  stabi- 
lity of  which  they  felt  convinced  their  final  success  so  mainly  de- 
pended/ 

On  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government,  taken 
in  connexion  with  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  and  impera« 
live  policy  of  the  British    Government  as  sovereign    of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  we  are  disposed   to  calculate  much.     Those 
Englishmen  have  not  acted  as  the  true  friends  of  Greece,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  its  leaders  a  dis- 
trust of  our  own  Government.     We  rejoice  that  this  distrust 
is  giving  way.     Greece  may  be  considered  as  having  already 
achieved  her  freedom :  it  can  be  secured,  and  placed  on  a 
secure  basis,  only  by  a  British  alliance.     Under  Russian  pro- 
tection, she  would  still  be  ecclesiastically  enslaved.    Under  a 
native  monarch,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  civil  freedom  would 
be  a  name.     If  they  would  have  a  true  Greek  sovereign,  they 
should  offer  the  crown  to  Lord  Guilford, — a  far  more  eligible 
person  than  either  Lord  Byron  or  the  Duke  of  Sussex.     But 
Greece  may  dispense  with  a  king  :  it  can  ill  afford  to  support 
one  at  present.     It  has  two  princes ;  and  if  they  coulcl  be 
brought  cordially  to  agree,  the  one  might  do  passing  well  for  a 
s.ivereign,  with  the  other  for  his  vizier.    We  are  chiefly  anxious 
to  hear  that  the  Porte  has  been  brought  to  reasonable  terms. 
Mahomed  Ali«  we  commend  with  some  confidence  to  the  care 
of  the  Marquis  of  Maranham.    These  preliminaries  being  ad* 
justed,  we  trust  that  it  will  not  be  found  impossible  to  recon* 
cile  the  contending  factions,  and  to  establish  a  permanent  go 
vernment.      The   introduction    of   English    laws,   Cefalonian 
roads,  Lancastrian  schools,  and  Protestant  Bibles,  may  then 
consolidate  the  organization  of  emancipated  Greece.     May  we 
not  indulge  the  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  English  tongue,  which 
18  at  present  unknown  throughout  the  country,  will  expel  the 
French ;  and  that  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
Byron  will   be  the  only  one  pronounced,  except  the  Greek,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  the  islands  of  the 
^gean  sea? 
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Art  IL  Th$  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  ScHpiurei  atmied^  and  the 
Principles  of  their  Composition  investigated ;  with  a  View  to  the 
Refutation  of  all  Objections  to  their  Divinity.  By  the  Rev.  & 
Noble,    pp.  Ixxx.  631.  8vo.  Price  ISs.  London.  1825. 

AS  the  authority  of  the  Bible  depends  upon  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  writinc^s  which  it  comprises,  the  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures  is  an  article  of  the  first  importance  in  theo-^ 
logical  inquiry.  No  one  is  either  bound  or  invited  to  receive 
implicitly  any  books  as  Divine,  the  authenticity  and  inspiratioQ 
of  which  are  not  attested  by  proper  and  sufficient  evidence ; 
and  the  New  Testament,  ever  in  accordance  with  the  most 
reasonable  principles,  enjoins  all  who  receive  it,  to  '  believe 
'  not  every  spirit,'  but  to  *  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 

•  God  ;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  into  the  world-* 
The  entire  subject  then  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  books  of 
Scripture  may  be  discussed,  not  only  without  offence,  but  with 
great  advantap;e  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and  an  author  who  should 
furnish  us  with  a  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  proofs  which  establish  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
would  entitle  himself  to  our  thanks  by  the  performance  of  so 
useful  a  service. 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  work  before  us,  has  no  sncb 
claims  upon  public  gratitude.  Its  title  is  full  of  promise,  and 
the  Author  a|)pears  most  confident  as  to  his  ability  to  satisfy 
the  expectations  which  the  title  of  his  work  may  have  excited ; 
but  he  is,  we  think,  wofully  mistaken  in  imagining  that  he  has 
been  successful  where  others  have  failed,  or  that,  by  the  appli* 
cation  of  newly  discovered  principles,  he  has  established  the 
plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  satisfaction  of  any 
serious  and  cautious  inquirers.  Nor  is  he  to  be  anymore 
applauded  in  respect  to  tlie  methods  which  he  has  adopted  to 
silence  tlie  cavils  and  to  remove  the  objections  of  unbelievera. 
These,  we  are  well  persuaded,  he  has  neither  abated  nor 
diminished,  but  has  rather  supplied  them  with  additional 
occasions  of  cavilling,  and  fresh  materials  for  their  objections. 

The  most  popular  Christian  advocates  have  been  accustomed 
to  treat  of  miracles  as  the  proper  evidences  of  a  Divine  Reve- 
lation, and,  in  our  humble  opinion,  with  reason.  Admitting 
that  miracles  have  not  in  themselves  that  convincing  effect 
which  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  them,  and  that,  '  when 

•  they  were  wrought  by  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity^  the 
'  conversion  of  opponents  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their 
'  chief  intention ;'  still,  the  evidence  from  miracles  must  be 
considered  as  of  primary  importance  in  proof  of  a  Divine 
mission,  and  as  one  of  the  proper  credentials  of  a  Diviae 
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Revelation.  Mr.  Noble  thinkB,  that  Christians  should  hesitate 
to  affirm  so  confidently*  that  miracles  constitute  a  highly  im* 
portant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  the  decla- 
ration of  our  Lord  himself  as  to  the  purpose  and  object  of  the 
miracles  which  He  wrought,  may  reasonably  be  thought  to 
justify  the  view  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of 
them. 

The  benefits  which  Revelation  has  conferred  on  mankind, 
apart  from  its  direct  and  highest  purpose,  and  the  obligations 
which  even  those  persons  are  imder  to  its  communications,  who 
are  opposed  to  its  pretensions,  we  appreciate  as  highly  as  Mr. 
Noble  does  ;  the  following  passage,  however,  is  far  from  being 
in  accordance,  either  in  principle  or  taste,  with  our  sentiments 
and  feelino-s. 

*  To  what  cause  can  be  attributed  the  wonderful  superioritv  in 
literature  and  the  arts,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Christendom  have 
so  long  maintained  over  all  the  other  nations  on  the  globe,  but  to 
their  minds  being  more  receptive  of  light  of  all  kinds,  in  consequence 
of  their  admitting  the  light  of  Revelation  ?  How  extraordinary  too 
18  the  power  which  they  derive  from  this  source!  See  how  they 
have  covered  the  whole  western  world  with  their  colonies,  and  how 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  faded  from  before  them !  Behold 
what  an  empire  they  have  established  in  the  east,  almost  without 
colonization,  by  the  pure  force  of  moral  superiority.  It  is  not  meant 
to  be  asserted  that  they  have  always  made  the  best  use  of  their 
superiority,  but  only  that  it  unquestionably  exists.  Superiority  in 
arms  is,  undoubtedly,  the  offspring  of  superiority  in  arts  and  science; 
and  these  are  the  products  of  natural  light,  which  is  the  offspring  of 
spiritual ;  and  thus  Christians  are  the  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  because  they  are  the  depositaries  of  the  word  of  God.' 

pp.  22,  23.. 

Mr.  Noble's  proof  of  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  deduced  from  the  *  Mutual  Relation  which  exists  by 

*  creation  between  things  natural,  or  material,  spiritual,  or 
'  moral,  and  Divine ;  which  is  such  that  the  lower  order  of  ob- 
'  jects  answers  to  the  higher,  as  certainly  and  immutably  as. 

*  the  reflection  in  a  mirror  answers  to  the  substance  producing 
'  it.*  (p.  132.)  A  book  written  under  a  plenary  Divine  Inspira- 
tion must,  he  maintains,  be  composed  in  a  style  of  writing  cotkr 
structed  in  agreement  with  the  Relation  of  Analogy,  esta- 
blished by  the  laws  of  Creation,  between  natural  things  and 
spiritual. 

*  To  construct  such  writings,  or  to  impart  such  inspiration,  the 
Divine  Speech,  or  the  Divine  Word,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
Divine  Truth,  must  have  emanated,  as  a  sphere  of  spiritual  light,  from 
the  bosom  of  Deity  into  the  circumference  or  lowest  b^  of  cr«atioB» 
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which  is  the  irorld  of  nature,  and,  filling  the  prepared  minds  of  the 
human  penman,  must  there  have  clothed  itself  widi  natural  ideas,  or 
with  images  taken  from  the  natural  world,  before  it  could  be  pra- 
sented,  in  natural  language,  to  mankind  at  large.'    p.  841. 

Should  this  passage  appear  to  any  of  our  readers  obscure  or 
savouring  of  the  schools,  they  will  be  able,  from  some  extracts 
which  we  shall  now  lay  before  them,  to  perceive  the  principle 
of  the  Author's  doctrine.  Divinely  inspired  Scripture,  be 
means  to  say,  as  he  repeatedly  states  in  almost  every  pait  of 
his  work,  must  contain  a  spiritual  sense  distinct  from  the  literal 
expressions,  the  literal  expressions  being  employed  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  the  spiritual  sense.  From  among  many  illustrations 
of  the  principle  which  his  book  contains,  we  cite  the  following, 

*  We  will  briefly  state  what  appears  to  be  implied  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  history.  (I  Sam.  chs.  v.  and  vi.)  The  ark,  un- 
der the  Israelitish  Dispensation,  was  a  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presences 
which  none  but  the  truly  good  can  endure,  and  they  not  too  near  \ 
and  which  causes  the  lusts  cherished  by  the  wicked  more  openly  to 
become  their  tormentors.  The  Philistines  represent  those  wiio  ezall 
faith  above  charity,  making  the  former  every  thing,  and  the  latter  of 
no  account ;  which  was  the  reason  of  their  continual  wars  with  the 
Israelites,  who  represent  the  true  church,  or  those  who  cheriah  (kith 
with  charity.  The  idol  Dagon  is  the  religion  of  those  who  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Philistines.  The  emerods  with  which  they  were  smitten, 
are  symbols  of  the  appetites  of  the  natural  roan,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  spiritual  anections,  as  is  done  by  those  who  do  not  apply 
their  faith  to  the  purification  of  their  lives,  are  unclean.  The  mice, 
by  which  the  land  was  devastated,  are  images  of  the  lust  of  destroying 
by  false  interpretation  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  the  churcli  de- 
rives from  the  Word  of  God,  as  is  done  by  those  who  separate  faith 
from  charity.  The  emerods  of  gold  exhibit  the  natural  appetites  as 
purified  and  made  good.  The  golden  mice  symbolize  the  Dealing  of 
the  tendency  to  false  interpretation  effected  by  admitting  a  rcttara  to 
goodness ;  xav  of  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  example,  gold  ii  an 
emblem.  The  cows  are  types  of  the  natural  man,  in  regara  to  aucb 
good  qualities  as  he  possesses.  Their  lowing  by  the  way  expresses 
the  repugnance  of  the  natural  man  to  the  process  of  conversion.  And 
the  offering  of  them  up  for  a  burnt  offering,  typifies  that  restoration 
of  order  which  takes  place  in  the  mind,  when  the  natural  afectiont  are 
submitted  to  the  Lord.'    p.  195. 

Again, 

*  The  great  neighbour  of  Israel — the  type  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  mind, — on  one  side,  was  Egypt :  which  represents  what  belongs 
entirely  to  the  natural  man,  but,  specifically,  the  science  or  knowledglB 
of  the  natural  man,  with  the  faculty  for  acquiring  it ;  and  the  powe^ 
ful  state  which  bordered  upon  Israel  on  the  otlier  side,  was  Auyriit 
which  represents  the  Rational  Faculty^  and  the  Reasoning  Fdwera  in 
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general.  Now  asi  Science  and  Reasoning,  when  separated  from  all 
regard  to  religion,  or  to  true  religion,  and  placed  in  opposition  to  it, 
are  two  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  therefore  we  read  so  much  of 
the  troubloji  which  these  two  nations  brought  upon  the  Israelites ; 
but  as,  nevertheless,  tliey  are  capable  of  being  rendered  extremely 
serviceable  to  true  religion,  and  are  themselves  exalted  by  being  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence  ;  therefore  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  state 
in  which  this  union  &houid  be  effected  Thus  it  is  said  in  Isaiah,  **  la 
that  day,  there  shall  be  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the  border  thereof  to  the  Lord  ;*'*  wordsy 
which  plainly  indicate  the  complete  submission  to  a  divine  influence, 
of  the  principle,  power,  or  faculty,  represented  by  Egypt*  from  its  in- 
most essence — ^*  the  midst*'-~to  its  last  extremity—-**  the  borders 
thereof."  &c.'  p.  279. 

Again. 

<  Jericho  was  situated  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and  as  the  land  of  Canaan  represented  the  church,  Jericho,  in  a  good 
senbe^  would  represent  the  first  state  experienced  on  full  admission 
into  it,  and,  indeed,  the  principle  by  which  such  admission  is  eflected ; 
which  is,  instruction  in  doctrinal  truths,  accompanied  with  obedience 
of  life.  But  while  the  land  of  Canaan  was  occupied  by  idolatrous 
nations,  every  place  in  it  had  a  signification  opposite  to  its  genuine 
one  :  and,  in  this  sense,  Jericho  represented  the  disposition  to  resist 
instruction,  by  opposing  to  it  such  sentiments  as  the  corrupt  tenden- 
cies of  the  human  heart  incline  the  understanding  to  invent  In  their 
excuse.  The  city  itself,  then,  was  the  type  of  tuch  doctrinal  senti" 
menu  as  resist  or  profane  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Church  ;  and  its 
wall  signifies  such  f  dse  persuasions  and  confirmations  by  fallacious 
arguments  as  defend  such  false  doctrine,  and  prevent  those  who  hold 
it  from  discerning  the  evidence  of  truth.  The  marching  round  the 
city,  denotes  the  explanation  of  the  quality  of  the  principle  repre- 
sented by  it ;  and  the  action  upon  it  of  the  sphere  of  Divme  Truth 
from  the  Lord  was  represented  by  the  carrying  round  of  the  ark, 
and  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets  before  it  by  the  priests.  The 
sounding  of  trumpets,  in  the  representative  dispensation  of  the  Jews, 
was  a  symbol,  by  an  obvious  analogy,  of  the  revelation,  manifesta- 
tion, communication,  or  bringing  down  of  the  Divine  Truth,  from  a 
higher  region  towards  a  lower :  the  priests  were  representatives  of 
whatever  in  man  truly  worships  the  Lord,  which  is  all  that  belongs 
to  the  true  love  of  his  name,  and  which,  of  course,  is  the  medium  by 
which  divine  communications  are  received  from  him  ;  the  shouting 
of  the  people  expresses  consent  and  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the 
inferior  faculties,  &c.'  pp.  465,  6. 

In  this  manner  does  Mr.  Noble  proceed  to  deal  with  other 
passages  of  the  Bible,  renting  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  typical  and  representative  character  belong- 

*  Isaiah  xix.  19. 
Vol.  XXV.  N.S.  U 
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in^,  as  he  insists,  to  its  verbal  expressions,  a  spiritual  senso 
bein:^  included  in  the  letter  of  Scripture.     Such  is  the  crite- 
rion by  iihich,  accordin^:  to  his  method  of  determining  the 
case,  the  proper  word  of  God  is  to  be  distinguished.    It  is, 
however,  glaringly  manifest  throughout  the  volume,  that  the 
spiritual  sense  which  Mr.  Noble  exhibits  as   the  proof  and 
criterion  of  Inspired  Scripture,  is  nothing  more  than  the  fan- 
ciful suggestion  of  his  own  mind.    There  are  unquestionablj 
many  important  parts  of  the  Bible  which  are  of  a  figurative 
and  symbolical  character;  but  what  serious  and  sober  inter- 
preter would  ever  dream  of  establishing  the  claims  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  character  of  a  plenary  Inspiration  by  such  a 
process  as  Mr.  Noble  has  adopted  (    To  discover  *  the  law 
'  which  governs  the  relation  between  natural  objects  and  spi- 
'  ritual  essences,*  is  an  undertakins:  of  far  too  difficult  a  nature 
for  him  to  have  acliieved  ;  nur  is  it  to  a  mind  of  his  order  that 
the  application  of  that  law  to  such  analogies,  were  its  infal- 
libility made  known,  could  be  entrusted.    The  theory  which 
he  advances  is  wild  and  visionary  in  the  extreme,  not  defined 
by  any  intelligible  principle,  and  limited   by  no  controlling 
laws.      Instead  of  removing,  it  increases  the  obscurities  of 
Scripture,  multiplies  its  difHculties  tenfold,  and  transforms  the 
rule  of  faith  and  duty  into  a  book  of  enigmas.     Before  Mr. 
Noble's  method,  it  is  true  every  difficulty  must  give  way,  every 
obscurity  must  vanish.     His  explanations  belong  to  his  asBump* 
tions,  and  his  assumptions  are  prepared  for  his  explanatiooa ; 
and  by  similar  means  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptian  pillars 
and  temples  might  themselves  be  with  facility  deciphered. 

The  professed  object  of  this  strange  hypothesis  of  Inspira- 
tion is,  the  refutation  of  all  objections  to  the  divinity  ot  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  the  Author  commences  this  part  of  his  laboon 
by  severely  reprehending  the  labours  of  those  advocatea  who 
adhere  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  There  can- 
not, he  maintiiins,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  imagines  that 
the  fii-st  chapter  of  Genesis  is  intended  to  be  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  Creation  of  the  world ;  nor  are  all 
the  events  which  follow,  down  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  in- 
tended to  give  the  history  of  mankind  as  to  their  outward 
transactions,  but  a  history  of  mankind  as  to  the  state  of  their 
minds,  and  their  reception  or  perversion  of  divine  gifts  or 
graces. 

*  The  early  chapters  of  Genesis  treat  of  the  people  who  weie 
of  this  character  and  genius,— both  of  those  who  nan  an  intuitivi 
perception  of  spiritual  things  in  natural  objects,  and  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  knowledge  of  them  by  science  and  study;  and  therefora 
that  part  of  the  book  is  written  in  a  style  simUar  to  that  which  tteM 
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people  used ;  that  h^  spiritual  and  interior  subjects  are  described  in 
lanffuage  borrowed  from  the  appearances  of  nature, — in  the  form  of 
apologue  and  allegory, — in  a  narratire  that  appears  in  the  letter  to 
relate  only  to  natural  and  ordinary  fiicts.'  p.  570. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  told,  (p.  575,)  solvea  all  dif- 
ficulties, and  is,  itself,  absolutely  unattended  by  any.  The 
literal  history  was  never  intended  to  be  understood  as  such ; 
it  therefore  can  contradict  nothing,  (p.  676.)  Such  is  Mr. 
Noble*s  confidence  in  the  perfection  of  his  rule  !  Doubtless, 
having  performed  such  a  service  to  the  world,  by  putting  it  in 
po^isession  of  his  notable  discovery  of  the  true  and  only  ra- 
tionale  of  Biblical  interpretation,  be  is  fondly  anticipating  the 
gratitude  of  every  Christian,  and  the  surrender  on  the  part  of 
unbelievers  of  all  their  objections  to  the  truth  of  Revelation. 
Our  readers  may  judge  from  the  following  examples,  how  far 
the  application  of  Mr.  Noble's  theory  aflfords  a  probable  means 
of  convincing  and  satisfying  any  class  of  objectors.  An 
unbeliever  may,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Noble's  representations^  be 
induced  to  believe  that  ^  Divine  Wisdom  deems  it  of  no  im- 
'  portance  whatever,  if  an  impression  be  left  of  transient  events 
*  different  from  the  true  one;*  (p.  577.)  and  he  may  readily  ac- 
cept the  Author's  explanation  of  such  a  case  as  the  following. 
In  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Chap,  xxvii.  9,  10.  the  name  of 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  occurs  in  connexion  with  the  citation  of 
a  passage  which  is  found  in  the  pro|)hecy  of  Zechariah.  The 
mistake  of  an  early  scribe  might  oe  imagined  to  be  a  probable 
source  of  the  erratum.    But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Noble. 

.  « If  the  Word  of  God  be  the  Word  of  God  indeed,  it  is  a  mere 
truism  to  affirm,  that  the  Spirit  which  dictated  it  cannot  possibly  re- 
gard it  as  the  work  of  men :  consequently,  that  Spirit  can  never  mean 
to  ascribe  any  of  its  books  to  the  men  whose  names  they  bear.  Every 
prophet  who  was  commissioned  to  deliver  any  portion  of  the  Word  of 
Goo*  became,  ipsoJactOf  a  representative  type  of  the  Word  of  God 
itself;  specifically,  of  that  portion  of  it  whicti  he  was  the  instrument 
of  writing.  When,  therefore,  a  prophet  is  cited  by  name  in  the  io- 
•pired  writings,  it  is  not  that  prophet,  personally,  that  was  in  the  •' 
mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  nor  even  the  specific  book  that  bears  his 
name :  but  his  name  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  all  that  portion  of  Serin- 
tore  which  is  of  the  same  character  as  belongs  generally  to  the 
writinffs  of  the  prophet  named,  whether  occurring  m  his  book  or  in 
any  ouier.  The  weeping  prophet,  Jeremiah,  we  have  noticed,  though 
a  read  character,  is  a  strikmg  personification  of  that  npecies  of  Dlvipe 
Troth,  or  of  that  portion  or  the  Divine  Word,  which  treats  of  the 
utter  corruption  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  its  mal-treatment  of  tbe 
Word :  the  latter  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  divine  declaration' 
which  is  here  cited  as  from  him.  And  whilst  this  passage  is  so  deci- 
dedly of  the  same  character  as  distinguishes  the  wniings  of  Jeremiah, 
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it  OS  evidently  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  eeneral  character  of  the 
book  of  Zecnariah,  which  it  mostly  compotea  of  a  cheering  straw  ;— 
wherefore  the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  desigHfttes  the  sutemenla  which 
even  Zechariah  delivers  on  the  former  subjectSi  by  the  name  of  in 
proper  type^  Jeremiah.*  pp.  60S— 5. 

How  satisfactory  and  how  beautifuU  exclaims  Mr.  Noble^  is^ 
this  explanation !  '  It  is  a  perfectly  easy  solution  of  a  diffi- 
'  culty  which,  upon  every  other  theory^  is  insurmountable.' 
But  is  Mr.  Noble  able  to  produce  the  sanction  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  for  this  '  beautiful '  explanation  ?  Can  he  point  out  a 
single  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  Bible?  In  the  entire  absence 
of  all  such  examples,  and  of  all  other  evidence,  the  preaamptioo 
of  the  Author  is  equal  only  to  his  marvellous  self-complacency. 
Such  a  theory  is  adapted  to  produce  effects  on  the  minds  of 
unbelievers  very  different  from  the  removal  of  their  prejudices. 
Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  application  of  his  theory. 

^  —  Most  certainly,  none  but  such  views  as  we  have  offered  of  the 
nature  of  the  Israelitish  dispensation,  can  meet  the  objections  of  the 
Deist  on  the  score  of  the  immoral  conduct,  and  the  acts  of  wrong  and 
outragCf  committed  by  those  who,  if  we  refuse  to  look  bejond  the 
letter,  were  the  personal  favourites  of  heaven.  You  deny  (roost  of 
you)  a  typical  character  to  any  persons  or  actions  which  are  not  ex- 
pressly recognised  in  that  capacity  in  tlie  New  Testament.  You 
deny  then  such  a  character  to  Jael  and  her  slaughter  of  Sisera :  then 
how  justify  or  excuse  them  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  some  have  done, 
that  this  was  a  transaction  for  which  the  performer  alone  was  acooimC- 
able,  itnotbein^  owned  by  the  God  of  the  Scriptures ;  whereas  it  is 
expreSllf  eulogized  by  the  voice  of  pronhecy.  With  what  aort  of 
fleeliagi  dp- you  read  of  a  woman*s  killmg  tier  guest  in  his  sleep»  while 
Tou  Delievethat  it  was  the  act  Itself,  and  not  something  repweentad 
by  it,  which  was  really  affreeable  to  him  who  hath  said,  **  Toon  shall 
not  kill?"  Beautiful  and  impressive  does  the  narrative  becomea  vhea 
we  read  in  it  the  manner  in  which  wicked  persons  of  the  specific  cha- 
racter represented  by  Sisera,  endeavour  to  escaj^e  detection,  bj  link- 
ing behind  the  assumed  appearance  of  that  species  of  good  of  which 
Jael  is  the  ty[>e :  and  how,  when  they  have  thus  filled  up  the  mearare 
of  their  iniauity  by  adding  hypocrisy  to  their  other  vices,  iher  sink 
into  a  merely  natural  state,  of  which  sleep  is  the  symbol,  and  thenos 
pass,  unconsciously,  into  complete  spiritual  death;  nailed  to  die 
earth,— to  earth-bom  feelings,— for  ever.  Jael  is  thus  seen  aa  the 
representative  of  goodness  of  a  genuine  kind,  which  doea  not  i  ^ 
itself  to  be  prostituted  by  being  made  a  cover  to  vice.    Here  ia  m 


thing  on  which  the  Divine  approbation  cannot  but  rest;  butwilboot 
ity  how  vindicate  the  transaction  ?'    pp.  620, 2U 

Now,  how  beautiful  soever  this  may  appear  to  Mr.  Noble, 
there  are  some  considerations  belonging  to  the  aobjeck, 
which  he  would  find  to  require  his  attention  before  he  could 
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Erocure  the  admiasion  of  his  explanation  by  &n  objector,  even  if 
e  had  been  successful  in  establishing  the  solidity  of  his  theory. 
Is  there,  it  may  be  asked^  any  reality  in  the  narratives  detailed 
in  the  book  of  Judges  ?  Whether  they  be  typical  or  not,  whether 
they  be  symbolic  actions  and  descriptions  or  not,  if  they  are 
real  transactions,  then,  the  facts  being  as  they  are  statedf,  the 
theory  of  Mr  Noble  cannot  make  the  slightest  possible  diffe- 
rence in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  facts  as  approveable  or 
blameable ;  and  if  the  transaction  cannot  be  vindicated  without 
Mr.  Noble^s  theory,  it  is  equally  indefensible  with  it. 

Art.  III.     1.  Popular  Tales  and  Romances  qf  the  Northern  Nations^ 
In  Three  Volumes,  imsli  8vo.  pp.  1010*   London.  1823. 

2.  German  Popular  Stories,  ]2mo.  pp.  252.  Price  7s.  London. 
183S. 

3.  Peter  SchlemM:  from  the  German  of  Lamotte  Fouqu£.    ]2mo.'' 
pp.  165.    Price  6i.  6d.    London.  1824. 

4k  The  Magic  Ring;  a  Romance,  from  the  German  of  Frederick, 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu&  In  Three  Volumes,  small  8vo. 
pp.  1010.    London.  1825. 

/"CIRCUMSTANCES  very  remote  from  habits  of  romance 
^^  or  novel  reading,  have  recently  made  us  acquainted  with 
these  whimsical  volumes;  and  we  are  willing  to  give  up  a 
few  paragraphs  to  some  of  the  speculations  which  have  been 
suggested  by  their  perusal.  We  might,  perhaps,  even  in  a 
common  way,  be  more  profitably  employed ;  but  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  take  a  general  view  of  the  field  of  literature,  and  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  excursion  that  we  have  just 
made,  to  describe  some  of  the  prospects  we  met  with  in  our 
tour.  And,  after  all,  if  the  belles  lettres  are  worth  cultivating, 
Uieir  hi:»tory  must  be  worth  investigating ;  and  if  this  be  done 
with  any  regard  to  accuracy  and  completeness,  the  annals  of 
fable  must  be  carefully  traced.  What  are  the  drama  and  the 
epopee,  but  fictitious  narratives  of  a  bii|;her  order,  with  a  more 
artificial  arrangement,  and  with  decoration  more  varied  and 
more  vivid  ?  in  short,  the  fictions  of  a  nation  are  to  a  great 
extent  illustrative  of  its  history,  and  characteristic  of  its  tastes 
and  feelings. 

We  are  not  quite  expert  enough  in  these  matters  to  enter  on 
a  specific  discrimination  of  the  marking  features  of  romanfic 
invention  and  fictitious  composition,  as  observable  in  the  lite* 
rature  of  different  and  distant  countries ;  but  we  have  been 
utmek,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches,  with  the  general  supe* 
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riority  of  German  taleR  in  the  very  important  particular  of  mo- 
rality. We  are  aware  that  this  opinion  may  ue  considered  as 
somewhat  hazarded,  and  we  aJaiit  that  it  is  only  to  be  admitted 
in  a  qualified  and  comparative  view  ;  but  a  brief  explanation 
will  at  once  make  the  matter  clear,  and  include  such  incidental 
criticisms  as  the  subject  may  seem  to  require. 

The  Tales  of  the  East  are,  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
regions  of  Harams  and  Zenanas,  deplorably  tainted  with  im- 
purity and  intrigue.    The  '  Arabian  Nights,^  though,  in  their 
European  dress,  they  appear  to  have  undergone  a  partial  ex- 
purgation, are  by  no  means  suiTicienily  innoxious  to  Justify 
mdiscriminate   perusal.     There  exists   iimong  us  by  far  too 
much  of  a  matter-of-cuurse   feeling*  with  respect  to   general 
reading ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  books  unhesitatingly  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  young,  which  those  of  more  advanced  age 
can  scarcely  read  with  impunity.    The  manners,  the  costume, 
and  the  modes  of  thinking  prevalent  in  the  East,  are,  indeed, 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  *  Thousand  and   One*  stories  of  Sche- 
herazade ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived,  in  this  view,  from  an  acquaintance  with  these 
spirited  inventions ;  but,  in  the  case  of  youth  at  least,  we 
should  prefer  conveying  the  instruction  in  a  different  form. 
The  Bahar-Danush  is  disgusting  from  its  gvossness,  and  fur- 
nishes strong  condemnatory  evidence  against  that  state  of  so- 
ciety in  which  it  is  not  merely  permitted  but  popular.    These 
two  collections  may  be  fairly  taken  as  characteristic  of  the 
eastern  school  of  fiction  ;  and  unhappily,  their  relaxed  morality 
has  extended  itself  to  the  story-tellers  of  the  West.     The  Ita- 
lian novelists  were  the  con  aniore  continuators  of  Arabian  and 
Persian  ribaldry.    Spirited,  inventive,  and  clothing  their  licen- 
tious details  in  the  attractive  drapery  of  a  beautiful  and  har- 
monious writing,  they  bequeathed  to  after-times  thepeatilen- 
tial  legacy  of  alluring  vice  and  seductive  obscenity.    The  same 
debasing  character  is  but  too  conspicuous   in  the  fictitiooi 
literature  of  the  other  nations  of  Southern  Europe,  and  it  seems 
to  have  infected  all  the  department  of  imaginative  composition. 
Our  fine  old  English  drama,  with  its  perfect  nature  and  its 
matchless  style,  is  a  school  of  lust ;  and  that  which  would, 
but  for  this,  be  a  most  wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise  of 
.  the  intellect,  becomes  a  nauseous  and  contaminating  contact. 
The  writers  exhausted  themselves  in  the  chase  of  double  eo" 
tendres,  impure  allusions,  and  broad  obscenities.    The  reek  of 
a  lewd  imagination  obscured  the  brightness  of  their  genius, 
and  works  of  unrivalled  ability  are  rendered  unsafe  and  inju- 
rious by  the  obtrusion  of  this  wayward  and  degrading  spirit  of 
uncleanness.    Without  meaning  to  convey  the  idea  that  there 
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are  no  slips  in  this  respect,  to  be  detected  in  the  old  Tentomc 
fictions,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they  are  not  merely  of 
more  rare  occurrence,  but  of  a  far  more  venial  kind.  There  is 
no  hot  scent  of  a  debauched  imagination,  no  revelry  in  un- 
chaste phrase,  no  elaborate  exhibition  of  immodest  circum- 
stance ;  there  maybe  occasional  indications  of  coarse  manners^ 
but  we  are  not  annoyed  either  by  a  running  fire  of  indecent 
allusion,  or  by  the  systematic  operations  of  a  prurient  imagina* 
tion. 

The  modern  school  of  German  novelists  is,  in  this  respect,  of 
a  mixed  character.  One,  at  leasi,  of  the  number  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  productions  of  glaring  immorality.  The 
Wilhclm  Meister  of  Goethe  is  disfigured  by  much  gro.ssness 
and  vulgarity,  while  in  a  notorious  drama,  Stella,  he  has 
offered  inexpiable  insult  to  the  decorums  of  society  and  the 
laws  of  the  marriage  compact.  In  a  general  way,  however, 
we  should  say,  from  our  limited  knowleuge  of  these  branches 
of  German  literature,  that  instances  of  this  kind  are  but  few, 
and  that  the  far  larger  proportion  of  Teutonic  tale- writers  are 
too  honestly  and  indetatigably  in  search  of  the  extravagant 
and  horrific,  to  have  either  leisure  or  inclination  for  indulgence 
in  the  sensual  and  impure.  Judging  from  the  specimens 
before  us,  the  diablerie  Tudesque  is  in  no  danger  of  extinction. 
Demons  of  all  genera  and  species,  ghosts  of  all  forms  and  di- 
mensions, brownies  and  fairies  of  all  colours  and  tempers, 
wizards  and  weird-sisters,  both  white  and  black,  caverns,  cal- 
drons, spells,  storms,  mists,  shadows  of  all  densities,  flashes, 
explosions,  with  the  accustomed  harlequinade  of  necromancy, 
keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  unceasing  bewilderment.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  the  bustle 
IS,  in  general,  well  kept  up,  and  there  is,  sometimes,  a  display 
of  considerable  talent  in  the  management  of  unmanageable 
materials.  La  Motte  Fouque  seems  to  be  the  master-genius  in 
this  way  among  the  wonder-workers  of  Germany,  and  he  really 
gets  up  his  pantomimes  in  a  very  creditable  way.  We  are 
unhappy  enough  never  to  have  seen  *  Mother  Qoose,*  but  we 
should  imagine  that  the  Baron's  achievements  beat  that  cele- 
brated triumph  of  '  Tomfoolery'  quite  hollow.  The  Magic 
Ring  is  a  piquant  olio  of  knighthood  and  enchantment,  en- 
tangled and  disentangled  with  much  dexterity,  and  containing 
{massages  of  considerable  interest.  The  knot  of  the  intrigue 
ie«  in  the  identity  of  half-a-dozen  chieftains,  all  alike  valiant 
and  amorous,  who  figure  as  Hygies  of  Greece — the  Italian 
Uguccione — the  renowned  Sir  Huguenin  of  Normandy — the 
stem  Sir  Hugur  of  the  North — and  who  all  turn  out  to  oe  one 
and  the  same  individual — '  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
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*  once' — Sir  Hugh  von  Trautwnngen.  Unconunon  tact  bi 
played  in  first  of  all  '  making  pie* — to  borrow  a  pw 
phrase — of  his  inateri»ls,  ami  then  '  diKtributine;'  tbem« 
perfect  regularity.  Tlie  Baron  is  an  admirable  Ktorv-leileri 
reminds  us  at  times  of  Count  Anthony  Hamilton.  btM 
whose  whimsical  extravaganza,  les  quatre  FacQfdtm.uim 
Magic  Ring,  there  is  some  resemblance.  Fouqne  hutf 
indeed,  the  inimitable  charm,  the  crracefully  sponivehraBl 
the  keen-edged  sarcasm  of  the  briliisint  Irishman,  but  Lc« 
rates  with  much  vivacity,  describes  with  good  effect;  todifl 
out  decided  originality,  has  so  much  of  its  seniblifirf  mi 
pass  well  for  an  original  writer.  His  great  peculiaritieft m 
firsts  the  clever  way  in  which  he  constructs   and  deTclcfili 

()lot,  and  next,  the  ver}*  striking  and  uncommon  chiir?nH 
lis  descriptions.  He  seems  to  have  taken  tht-  ma.;ic  i;M 
as  his  optical  medium,  and  the  rainbow  as  his  theory  of  cohi 
There  are  in  his  grouping,  his  li^ht  and  ebade.  and  hbOH 
a  richness  and  mistiness,  a  want  of  definite  outline,  a  mr^ 
brilliancy  and  uncerluinty,  that  have  an  efTeirt  of  undtM 
attraction.  A  sincruUr  nieiange.  half- fairy -title,  half-phan 
roagoria,  translated  in  the  popular  Romances  under  the  tuv* 
^  the  Tale,'  is,  we  imagine,  by  Fouque,  and  may  afford  i  li 
illustration  of  his  ejje  for  colour.  His  Undine  contfirfifl 
beautiful  passages,  and  his  Sintram  is  made  up  of  a  Mfvi 
pictures  that  seem  copied  from  Durer,  Spranger,  Gol:zi«.a 
Cranach.  But  he  deserves  a  higher  praibe  than  anv  dil! 
derived  from  accidental  cin^umstances,  since  hismildeitfl 
cursions  seem,  almost  invariably,  to  have  some  inorul  crf> 
view.     The  '  Magic  Ring' seems  intended  t«»  illustntr  tbci 

Iierioiity,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  CliriBtianitv  n 
^aganism  ;  and  its  heroine,  Bertiia  von  Lichtenried  vki 
considered  as  a  personification  or  a  leading  characttfi  • 
lovely  and  attractive  portraiture.  From  this  romance  we  A 
borrow,  as  a  general  specimen,  the  following  conjuntH 
scene. 

*  On  the  evening  of  that  day  when  Sir  Foiko  de  Mootfancn  k 
been  carried  as  a  dead  man  into  the  royal  cemetery,  behold !  ih 
came  some  one  late  in  the  night,  disguised  in  such  a  raanaer  llait 
ccDtincIs  could  not  distinguish  his  features ;  but  they  heard  bimia 
three  times  as  with  an  iron  glove,  or  something  else  that  hm  i 
rattled  in  his  hand,  against  the  iron  trellis-work  i^  which  the  a 
was  secured.  (Jn  hearing  that  sound,  they  thoughi  of  rnthiMl 
their  posts,  and  demanding  of  the  stranger  what  was  bis  p0 
there  at  such  an  hour ;  but  in  the  same  moment  wearinen  anda 
fell  heavily  upon  them,  so  that,  one  by  one,  they  dropped  k 
powerless,  and  as  if  fainting  and  insensible,  on  the  grouiMl^ 
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he  disguised  man  continued  to  rin^  and  rattle  against 
II  at  length  there  was  a  strange  noise  of  heaving  and 
1  the  vault,  as  if  the  dead  were  starting  into  life.  This 
Poiko  de  Montfaucon,  who  now  raised  himself  from 
clothes  in  which  he  had  been  wrapt,  and  said  in  a 
oice,  *'  Good  Heavens,  how  cold  and  dark  is  this 
;er  a  pause  of  recollection,  he  began  again.  <*  Or  if 
ig  the  dead,  how  comes  it  that  I  yet  feel  such  bumioff 
n  i  And  wherefore  am  I  not  relieved  from  this 
and  floating  through  the  wide  realms  of  the  blue 
light,'*  said  the  disguised  man  without,  '*  jou  are  in* 
you  are  not  vet  recovered  from  your  fever  and  your 
be  of  good  courage,  and  beware  of  falling  into 
be  with  you  anon,  and  will  make  you  sound  and 
\er,  as  the  strange  man  continued  to  beat  upon  the 
tievalier  de  Montfaucon  felt  his  senses  more  and  more 
I  saw  the  strangest  phantoms  floating  around  him. 
s  one  who  struggles  with  sleep  and  frightful  visions, 
fallen  once  more  into  death-like  slumbers,  had  not 
tranger  ever  and  anon  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  the 
Beware  of  dreams,  knight  of  Montfaucon !  beware 

ron  wickets  no  longer  resisted  ;  slowly  and  solemnly 

der,  and  the  disguised  man  stept  into  the  house  of 

Dunds  are  become  cold,"  said  the  chevalier,  shiver- 

'  and  yet  are  very  painful."    **  Ere  long  you  shall 

the  stranger,    who  thereupon  drawing  forth  a  light 

dark  lantern  under  his  cloak,  began  to  examine  the 

red  into  them  a  healing  balsam  from  a  vial  that  he 

him.    Moreover  he  gently  touched  and  rubbed 

ring  gem  in  the  fashion  of'^a  ring»  and  while  the 

J  on  felt  his  pains  appeased  as  by  the  resistless 

^nt,  and  new  strength  poured  through  every  limb, 

ing  to  be  the  long-contested  property  of  Gabri- 

physician  beheld  the  merchant  Theobaldo/*  * 

r  is,  as  we  understand  it,  specifically  a 
ed  to  exemplify  the  sacrifice  of  reputation 
aining  wealth,  and  the  consequent  tempta* 
xter  by  plunging  deeper  in  crime.  Peter, 
idance  on  a  ricii  parvenu^  a  Mr.  Jones,  ia 
ular  series  of  prodigies,  effected  by  a  per- 
)us  as  the  wonders  themaelves.  A  large 
in  Mr.  Jones's  gardens. 

rose-grove.    The  lovely  Fanny,  the  queent  as  it 

vas  capricious  enough  to  wish  to  gather  for  her* 

ch  ;  a  thorn  pricked  her,  and  a  stream,  as  bright 

~  09e»f  flowed  over  her  delicate  hand.    This  acci*. 

^  company  in  motion.    English  court-plaister  was 
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*  once' — Sir  Hugli  von  Traiitwangen.  Uiicommon  tact  ia  dis- 
played in  first  of  all  '  making:  pie* — to  borrow  a  printer'*) 
phrase — of  his  inateriHls,  and  then  '  distributinsr'  tbem  with 
perfect  regularity.  The  Baron  is  an  admirable  «;tory-teller:  he 
reminds  us  at  times  of  Count  Anthony  Humilton.  between 
whose  whimsical  extravaganza,  lea  qualre  Facardim,  and  the 
Magic  Ring,  there  is  some  rcsembl.ince.  Fouque  has  not, 
indeed,  the  inimitable  charm,  the  gracefully  sportive  humour, 
the  keen-edcred  sarcasm  of  the  brifliimt  Irishman,  but  he  nar- 
rates  with  much  vivacitVi  describes  with  good  effect;  and  with- 
out decided  originality,  has  so  much  of  its  semblance  as  to 
pass  well  for  an  original  writer.  I^is  great  peculiarities  are, 
first,  the  clever  way  in  which   he  constructs  and  develops  his 

Elot,  and  next,  the  verj-  striking  and  uncommon  character  of 
is  descriptions,  fie  seems  to  have  token  the  magic  lantern 
as  his  optical  medium,  and  the  rainbow  as  his  theory  of  colour. 
There  are  in  his  grouping,  his  li;;ht  and  ^Inide.  and  his  tints, 
a  richness  and  mistiness,  a  want  of  definite  outline,  a  inirgled 
brilliancy  and  uncerlainty,  that  have  an  eflettt  of  undefinable 
attraction.  A  singular  melange,  hulf-fairy-tiile.  half-phantas- 
roagoria,  translated  in  the  popular  Kouiances  under  the  title  of 
'  the  Tale,'  is,  we  imagine,  by  Fouque,  and  may  afford  a  fair 
illustration  of  his  ej^e  for  colour.  His  Undine  contains  soine 
beautiful  passages,  and  his  Sintram  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
pictures  that  seem  copied  from  Durer,  Spranger,  Goltzius,  and 
Cranach.  But  he  deser\es  a  higher  praise  than  any  that  is 
derived  from  accidental  circumstances,  since  his  wildest  ex- 
cursions seem,  almost  invariably,  to  have  some  moral  end  in 
view.  The  '  Magic  Ring'  seems  intended  to  illustrate  the  su- 
periority, both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  Christianity  over 
JPaganism ;  and  its  heroine.  Bertha  von  Lichtenried.  wlietlier 
considered  as  a  personification  or  a  leading  character,  is  a 
lovely  and  attractive  portraiture.  From  this  romance  we  shall 
borrow,  as  a  general  specimen,  the  following  conjuration- 
scene. 

<  On  the  evening  of  that  day  when  Sir  Folko  de  Montfaucon  had 
been  carried  as  a  dead  man  into  the  royal  cemetery,  behold !  there 
came  some  one  late  in  the  night,  disguised  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
centinels  could  not  distinguish  his  features ;  hut  they  hesrd  him  strike 
three  times  as  with  an  iron  glove,  or  something  else  that  rung  and 
rattled  in  his  hand,  against  the  iron  trellis-work  by  which  the  vault 
was  secured.  (Jn  hearing  that  sound,  they  thought  of  rushing  from 
their  posts,  and  demanding  of  the  stranger  what  was  his  purpose 
there  at  such  an  hour ;  but  in  the  same  moment  weariness  and  sleep 
fell  heavily  upon  them,  so  that,  one  by  one,  they  dropped  down 
powerless,  and  as  if  fainting  and  insensible,  on  the  ground. 
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*  Meanwiiile  the  disguised  man  con  tinned  to  rin^  and  rattle  against 
the  iron  bars,  til)  at  length  there  was  a  strange  noise  of  heaving  and 
atruffgling  within  the  vault,  as  if  the  dead  were  starting  into  life.  This 
was  indeed  Sir  Folko  de  Montfaucon,  who  now  raised  himself  from 
amid  the  bloody  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  wrapt,  and  said  in  a 
strange  hoarse  voice,  "  Good  Heavens,  how  cold  and  dark  is  this 
bed  1"  Then,  after  a  pause  of  recollection,  he  began  again.  **  Or  if 
I  am  really  among  the  dead,  how  comes  it  that  I  yet  feel  such  burning 
and  feverish  pain  ?  And  wherefore  am  I  not  relieved  from  this 
earthly  prison,  and  floating  through  the  wide  realms  of  the  blue 
sky  ?"  <*  Sir  knight,"  said  the  disguised  man  without,  '*  you  are  in- 
deed alive,  only  you  are  not  vet  recovered  from  your  fever  and  your 
wounds.  Only  be  of  good  courage,  and  beware  of  falling  into 
dreams*  I  shall  be  with  you  anon,  and  will  make  you  sound  and 
well."  Thereaf\er,  as  the  strange  man  continued  to  beat  upon  the 
iron  bars,  the  Chevalier  de  Montfaucon  felt  his  senses  more  and  more 
bewildered,  and  saw  the  strangest  phantoms  floating  around  him. 
He  felt  indeed  as  one  who  struggles  with  sleep  and  frightful  visions, 
and  could  have  fallen  once  more  into  death-like  slumbers,  had  not 
the  mysterious  stranger  ever  and  anon  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  the 
same  words, — **  Beware  of  dreams,  knight  of  Montfaucon !  beware 
of  dreams !" 

*  At  last  the  iron  wickets  no  longer  resisted  ;  slowly  and  solemnly 
they  rolled  asunder,  and  the  disguised  man  stept  into  the  house  of 
death.  **  My  wounds  are  become  cold,"  said  the  chevalier,  shiver- 
ing with  fever,  *'  and  yet  are  very  painful.''  **  Ere  long  you  shall 
be  better,"  said  the  stranger,  who  thereupon  drawing  fortn  a  b'ght 
that  he  had  in  a  dark  lantern  under  his  cloak,  began  to  examine  the 
wounds,  and  poured  into  them  a  healing  balsam  from  a  vial  that  he 
had  brought  with  him.  Moreover  he  gently  touched  and  rubbed 
tbem  with  a  glittering  gem  in  the  fashion  of'^a  ring,  and  while  the 
knight  of  Montfaucon  felt  his  pains  appeased  as  by  the  resistless 
•pells  of  enchantment,  and  new  strength  poured  through  every  limb, 
he  recognized  the  ring  to  be  the  long-contested  property  of  Gabri- 
elle,  and  in  his  kind  physician  beheld  the  merchant  Theobaldo." ' 

• 

'  Peter  Schleniihr  is,  as  \ie  understand  it,  specifically  a 
*  moral  tale,'  intended  to  exemplify  the  sacrifice  of  reputation 
to  the  desire  of  obtaining  wealth,  and  the  consequent  tempta- 
tion  to  regain  character  by  plunging  deeper  in  crime.  Peter, 
while  dancing  attendance  on  a  rich  parvesm,  a  Mr.  Jones,  is 
surprised  by  a  singular  series  of  prodigies,  effected  by  a  per- 
sonage as  mysterious  as  the  wonders  themselves.  A  large 
party  was  rambling  in  Mr.  Jones's  gardens. 

*  We  reached  the  rose-grove.    The  lovely  Fanny,  the  queent  as  it 
seemed,  of  the  day,  was  capricious  enough  to  wish  to  gather  for  her« 
self  a  blooming  branch  ;  a  thorn  pricked  her,  and  a  stream,  as  bright 
as  if  from  damask  roses,  flowed  over  her  delicate  hand.    This  acci-. 
dent  put  the  whole  company  in  motion.     English  court-plaister  was 
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imtantly  inquired  after.  A  silent,  meagre,  pale,  tall,  elderiy  niMn^ 
who  stood  next  to  me,  and  whom  I  had  not  before  obeenred,  instant- 
ly put  his  hand  into  the  close-fitting  breast-pocket  of  his  old-faahioned 
grey  taffetan  coat,  took  out  a  small  pocket  book,  opened  it,  and  with 
a  lowly  bow,  gave  the  lady  what  she  had  wished  for  ;  she  took  it  with- 
out any  attention  to  the  giver,  and  without  a  word  of  thanks*' 

This  useful  gentleman  seems  to  be  present  for  the  mere  par- 
pose  of  supplying  all  the  requirements  of  Mr.  Jones  and  bis 
intimates.  As  occasion  offers,  he  produces  from  the  same 
depot,  a  telescope,  a  Turkey  carpet^  a  sumptuous  tent,  and  three 
saddle-horses!  Of  course^  Schlemihl-s  curiosity  is  nwakened, 
but  he  can  find  nobody  who  seems  to  have  observed  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  this  ready  waiting  of  fortune's  gifts  on  fortune's 
favourites.  At  length,  appalled  by  the  presence  of  this  strange 
being,  he  leaves  the  company,  but  after  an  interval  perceives 
that  he  is  followed  by  the  grey-coated  unknown,  who,  with 
much  humility  and  hesitation,  proposes  to  purchase  Peter's 
^  beautiful,  beautiful  shadow  !'  The  bargain  is  struck,  and  the 
apparently  useless  appendage  is  carefully  folded  up,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  side-pocket,  while  the  shadowless  Schlemihl 
walks  off  with  Fortunatus's  inexhaustible  purse  in  his  hand.  He 
soon,  however,  finds  that  he  has  made  a  bad  bai^in  in  bar- 
tering his  indispensable  attendant  for  gold.  He  becomes 
bankrupt  in  fame,  in  love,  in  all  but  miserable  pelf,  and  the 
demon  takes  advantage  of  his  wretchedness  to  ply  him  with 
persuasions  to  repurchase  his  shadow  by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
soul.  Peter,  however,  resists,  though  his  temptations  are 
singularly  well  imagined  :  the  last  scene  of  this  kind  is  very 
striking. 

*  Visions  of  old  time  floated  in  my  soul.  I  enquired  hastily :  «  Did 
Mr.  Jones  give  you  his  signature  ?"  He  smiled :— '**  With  so  good  a 
friend  it  was  not  necessarpr." — **  Where  is  he — where  ?  By  heavens 
I  will  know  1"  He  put  his  hand  slowly  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out 
by  the  hair  the  pale  and  ghastly  form  of  Thomas  Jones.  Its  blue 
and  deadly  lips  trembled  with  the  dreadful  words :  <*  Juslo  jmdiao 
Dei  judicatus  sum ;  justo  judicio  Dei  condemnatus  sum.**  I  was 
horror-struck — I  dashed  the  clinking  purse  hastily  into  the  abrsSp 
and  uttered  these  last  words :  **  I  conjure  thee,  in  the  name  of  (Sod, 
monster,  begone,  and  never  again  appear  before  these  eyes.'*  He 
rose  up  with  a  gloomy  frown,  and  vanished  instantaneously  behind 
the  dark  masses  of  rock  which  surrounded  that  wild  and  savage  place. 
I  sat  there  shadowless  and  pennyless,  but  a  heavy  weight  had  been 
removed  from  my  bosom,  and  I  was  calm.* 

He  still  finds  his  want  of  a  shadow  so  inconvenient  that 
he  determines  to  seek  employment  in  a  mine,  and  wholly  to 
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take  leave  of  the  light  <^  day.    Hk  iDtefitionB  ar«  changed  by 
tbe  f(^llowiDg  adveatare,  which  strikes  us  as  admirably  told. 

*  A  couple  of  rainy  days  helped  me  far  on  my  way,  but  at  the 
cost  of  my  boots,  whose  soles  were  made  to  suit  Count  Peter,  and 
not  a  running  footman  :  I  soon  walked  on  my  naked  feet^  and  was 
obliged  to  procure  another  pair  of  boots.  The  next  morning  I 
attended  earnestly  to  this  affair  in  a  village,  where  a  fair  was  held^ 
and  where  old  and  new  boots  were  exposed  in  a  shop  for  sale.  I 
selected  and  bargained  for  a  long  time.  I  was  obliged' to  abandon  a 
new  pair  which  I  wished  to  possess — I  was  frightened  by  the  extrava- 
gant price,  and  satisfied  myself,  therefore,  with  old  ones,  which 
were  yet  firm  and  strong,  and  which  the  fair  and  light-haired  shop* 
boy  handed  to  me  for  my  ready  cash  with  a  smile,  while  he  wished 
roe  a  prosperous  journey.  I  put  them  on  immediately,  and  went 
away  through  a  door  which  lay  to  the  north. 

*  I  was  lost  in  my  own  thoughts,  and  hardly  observed  where  I  pat 
xny  foot — for  I  was  still  planning  about  the  mine  whither  I  hoped  to 
arrive  by  the  evening,  and  hardly  knew  how  I  should  manage  to 
introduce  myself  there.    I  had  not  advanced  two  hundred  paces  ere 
I  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  way ;  I  looked  around,  and  found 
myself  in  an  antique  and  desert  wood  of  Brs,  to  the  roots  of  which  it 
appeared  the  axe  had  never  been  laid.    I  still  hastened  onwards  a 
few  steps,  and  perceived  I  was  among  dreary  rocks,  surrounded  only 
by  moss  and  stones,  between  which  lay  piles  of  snow  and  ice.     The 
wind  was  extremely  cold,  and  when  I  looked  round,  the  forest  had 
wholly  disappeared.    Yet  a  few  paces  forward,  the  stillness  of  death 
possessed  me— -the  ice  on  which  I  stood  stretched  boundlessly  before 
me— a  dark  mist  hung  over  it — the  red  sun  looked  from  the  edge  of 
the  horizon.    The  cold  was  intolerable — ^I  knew  not  how  it  had 
happened,  but  the  benumbing  frost  forced  me  to  accelerate  my  steps* 
I  heard  the  roar  of  distant  waters — another  bewildered  step,  and  I 
was  on  the  icy  borders  of  the  ocean.     Countless  herds  of  seals 
dashed  splashing  into  the  stream.    I  followed  the  sea-shore,  and  saw 
again  naked  rocks,  land, — ^forests  of  birch  and  pine-trees.    I  moved 
forwards  a  few  minutes — it  was  burning  hot — around  me  were  richly 
cultivated  rice-6elds  under  mulberry-trees, — in  whose  shadow  I  sat 
down,  and  looking  at  my  watch,  found  it  was  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  since  I  left  the  village-—!  fancied  I  was  dreaming— I  bit  my 
tongue  to  awake  myself,  and  I  was  aroused  most  thoroughly.    I 
closed  my  eyes  in  order  to  assemble  my  thoughts.  I  heard  strange  nasal 
sounds — I  looked  around — two  Chinese,  whose  Asiatic  countenances  I 
could  not  mistake,  were  saluting  me  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country,  and  in  their  own  language.  I  arose,  and  walked  back  two  steps. 
I  saw  them  no  longer-— the  landscape  was  wholly  changed ;  trees  and 
woods  had  succeeded  to  the  rice-nelds:  I  looked  pensively  on  the 
trees  and  plants  which  were  blooming  around  me,  and  saw  that  tbe]r 
were  the  productions  of  South-eastern  Asia.   I  went  towards  a  tree— 
and  all  again  was  changed — I  walked  forwards  like  a  drilled  recruitf 
with  slow  paces.    Wonderful  varieties  of  countries,  fields  meadowif 
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mouDtainfy  wastes,    and  sandy  deserts,   roUed   alooff  before   taf 
astounded  sight;  doubtless  I  had  the  seven-league  Doots  on  my 

The  remainder  of  his  life  is  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of 
science,  aided  by  his  preternatural  powers  of  locomotion. 

We  have  no  leisure  to  analyse  the  three  volumes  of  romances. 
Some  of  them  are  good  of  their  kind.  '  Wake  not  the  dead/ 
is  an  appalling  and  well-told  tale.  *  The  Fatal  Marksman*  is 
the  '  Der  Freischutz'  of  melodramatic  notoriety.  The  Bottle 
Imp^  the  Treasure-Seeker,  and  the  Spectre-Barber  are  good 
specimens  of  old  wives*  stories.  '  The  Collier's  Family' 
pleases  us  much,  and  must,  we  think,  belong  to  La  Motte 
Foutjjue.  The  wood-cut  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  by  way 
of  vignette,  representing  the  Treasure-seeker  in  the  enchanted 
caverns,  is  a  fine  specimen  both  of  design  and  execution. 

The  *  Popular  Stories'  are  a  selection  of  nursery  tales,  and 

Sossess  much  of  that  sort  of  interest  that  is  to  be  found  in 
ack  the  Oiant-killer  and  Cinderella.  They  were  chiefly 
collected  from  the  oral  traditions  of  different  parts  of  Germany 
by  Messrs.  Orimm,  and  they  are  now  translated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  who  may  feel  inclined  to  employ  themselves  in  similar 
pursuits. 

Two  of  these  volumes  are  decorated  with  etchings  by  George 
Cruickshanks.  Those  to  Peter  Schlemihl  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, rather  common-place,  and  that  one  exhibits  the  appa- 
rition of  Thomas  Jones  is  a  very  appropriate  way.  Mr.  C. 
has  8uccee\led  better  in  his  graphic  illustration  of  the '  Popular 
•  Stories.' — The  laughing  nre-side, — The  disenchantment  of 
Jorinda,— Heads  ofi*! — The  dancing  Elves, — Bumpel-stiltskin 
with  his  foot  in  the  floor, — are  designed  with  great  spirit,  and 
etched  with  consummate  mastery. 


Art.  IV.  Devotional  Verses;  Founded  on,  and  Illustative  of 
Select  Texts  of  Scripture.  By  Bernard  Barton.  ISmo.  pp.  85S, 
Price  6s.  6d.  London.     1826. 

I T  is  with  us  a  sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  every  work 
^  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its  adaptation  to  the  design  of  the 
Author ;  which  design,  if  it  be  a  good  one,  he  has  the  best  right 
to  choose  for  himself,  although  a  good-natured  public  may 
sometimes  be  disposed  to  choose  it  for  him.  Now  the  design 
of  a  Writer  in  putting  forth  a  volume  of  poetry,  more  especially 
of  religious  poetry,  may  admit  of  being  viewed  in  very  diflTerent 
lights.  We  have  several  volumes  of  this  description  now  lying 
before  us,  the  titles  of  which  we  bad  proposea  to  ourselves  to 
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place  together  at  the  head  of  this  article;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  we  have  determined  to  notice  them  singly,  because 
they  have  little  in  common  except  their  consisting  of  devotional 
verse.  The  Christian  Psalmist,  noticed  in  our  last  Number, 
which  unites  the  character  of  a  selection  of  hymns  to  that  of 
a  partly  original  work,  appears  to  have  been  designed  to  fur- 
nish a  manual  of  devotion, — *  for  prayer,  meditation,  thanks- 
•  giving,  and  every  other  purpose  which,  as  Scripture  auxiliaries, 
'  hymns  are  calculated  to  answer.'  This  comprehensive  design 
it  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer,  although,  as  a  selection  (or 

Sublic  worship,  we  could  not  pronounce  it  unexceptionable. 
Ir.  Montgomery  seems,  however,  to  intimate  his  intention, 
which  we  shall  be  well  pleased  to  see  fulfilled,  to  shew«  by  a 
selection  of  devot  onal  poetry  that  shall  take  a  wider  range, 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion  respecting  the  incompatibility  of 
poetry  and  devotion,  is  amply  refuted  by  existing  fact.  Hymns, 
properly  so  called,  form  but  one  class  of  sacred  poetry.  The 
names  of  Spenser,  Milton,  Young,  Herbert,  Quarles,  Blair,  and 
many  more  will  immediately  occur  to  the  reader,  among  those 
who  have  largely  contributed  to  the  stock  of  religious  poetry, 
but  whose  compositions,  lyrical  as  well  as  didactic,  do  not  class 
with  hymns.  The  volume  before  us  is  chiefly  of  a  didactic 
character.  It  does  not  rest  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  public  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Author's  former 
volumes, — composed  of  miscellaneous  poetry ;  nor  is  it  meapt 
as  a  hymn-book,  or  as  a  new  set  of  Hebrew  Melodies  Mr. 
Barton  seems  rather  to  have  taken  for  his  model,  if  not  in  point 
of  style,  yet,  as  regards  the  character  of  his  work,  writers  of 
elder  times,  such  as  the  admirable  Author  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  have  aimed  less  at  giving  to  the  work  the  attractions  of  poe- 
try in  the  eyes  of  general  readers,  than  at  securing  the  higher 
objects  and  reward  of  a  religious  writer,  who  adopts  verse  as 
the  most  natural  vehicle  of  his  thoughts.  But  he  shall  speak 
for  himself. 

*  One  of  his  chief  aims*  in  his  selection  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  has  been  the  devotional  illustration  of  such  as  appeared  to 
him  to  harmonize  with  the  New,  by  reference  or  allusion  to  the  gra- 
cious and  glorious  scheme  of  man's  redemption  by  and  through  a  cru- 
cified Saviour.  Should  he,  in  his  desire  to  inculcate,  enforce,  and 
magnify  this  sublime  and  consoling  truth  even  to  iteration,  have  been 
somewhat  negligent  of  minor  points,  inattentive  to  minor  graces,  care- 
less of  the  seeming  vantage-ground  afforded  by  circumstance  or  sce- 
nery ;  be  trusts  that  such  of  his  readers  as  may  vitallv  feel  the  all-ab- 
sorbing importance  of  this  fimdamental  doctrine,  will  forgive  what  be 
bas  not  done^  for  the  sake  of  what  he  has  been  desirous  of  doing;  so 
fiv,  at  least,  as  his  humble  means  and  limited  opporttmities  have  ena- 
bled him. 
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'  In  the  Author's  viev,  indeed,  the  very  title  he  has  assumed  for 
these  little  pieces,  ought,  in  common  candour,  to  exonerate  him  frofei 
the  imputation  of  lofty  pretence.  He  has  entitled  them  devoiumai^ 
because  such,  he  hopes,  their  spirit  and  tendency  will  be  found  and 
felt ;  but  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling  is  dv  no  means  neces- 
sarily descriptive,  nor  is  its  strongest  appeal  either  to  the  outward 
sense*  the  fancy,  or  the  imagination,  but  through  the  Spirit,  to  spiri- 
tually awakened  and  spiritually  enlightened  hearts.  Where  his  lan- 
guage may  be  unintelligible  to  these,  the  Author  must  regret  his  own 
darkness  and  deficiency  :  where  such  can  fully  appreciate  and  approve 
his  meaning,  he  wishes  no  higher  praise.  Nor  has  he  even  ventured 
to  designate  his  brief  and  simple  records  of  thought  and  feeling  by  the 
name  of  poetry,  but  has  preferred  claiming  for  them  the  less  aspiring 
appellative  of  Verses,  as  more  appropriate,  not  only  to  what  they  are, 
but  to  what  he  wishes  them  to  he. 

*  He  candidly  owns,  that  the  gratification  of  the  mere  lover  of  poe- 
try in  the  abstract,  has  been  a  very  subordinate  aim  and  end  with  bim 
in  the  composition  of  the  following  pages ;  nor  is  he  much  more  san- 
guine in  his  hopes  of  interesting  those  whose  admiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume  is  rather  matter  of  critical  taste,  than  founded  on  a  more 
grateful  and  spirituul  appreciation.  By  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
read  the  Scriptures  with  a  devotional  spirit,  and  for  devotional  ends, 
can  the  Author  wish  that  his  feeble  efforts  in  the  followini^  PV^ 
should  be  regarded  as  worthy  attention  ;  and  for  them  only  has  he 
written.' 

Now  if,  after  this  explicit  and  manly  avowal,  any  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  Qiuiker  Poet,  who  would  sicken  at  tne  names  of 
Quarles  and  Walts,  Wesley  and  Newton,  should  take  up  this 
volume  in  defiance  of  the  Author's  caveat,  and  then  quarrel 
with  its  flatness,  insipidity,  unintelligibleness,  or  Metnodism^ 
they  ought  only  to  blame  themselves.  The  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Psalmist  is  correct  in  remarking,  that  '  the  language  of 
'  devotion,  wlietlier  in  prose  or  rhyme,  cannot  be  relislied,  be- 
'  cause  it  is  not  understood,  by  any  but  those  who  have  experi- 
'  enced  the  power  of  the  Gospel.'  But  there  is  this  difference  be- 
tween a  religious  work  in  prose,  and  one  in  rhyme  ;  that  no  one 
thinks  of  judging  of  the  former  on  the  ground  purely  of  its  lite- 
rary merits  as  a  composition,  and  those  who  have  no  taste  for 
such  subjects,  never  care  to  fonn  any  opinion  about  a  work  so 
far  out  of  their  line  of  reading ;  whereas  a  volume,  of  devotional 
verse  is  brought  into  the  court  of  criticism,  to  be  judged  of  ac- 
cording to  its  poetical  merits.  Thus,  while  such  works  as 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  and  Owen  on  Spiritual  Mind- 
edness,  are  suffered  quietly  to  circulate  under  the  protecting 
name  of  theology,  Quarles  and  Watts  have  been  made  the  sul^ 
jects  of  sneer  and  ridicule  ;  and  religious  poetry  has  been  treat- 
ed as  a  sort  of  lay  preaching,  a  theology  out  of  orders,  not  to 
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be  endured.  Now  we  must  protest  against  the  unfairness  of 
this  proceeding.  Religious  readers  can  alone  be  competent 
judges  of  that  which  is  avowedly  and  prominently  a  religious 
work,  even  though  it  be  poetry  ;  or  rather,  especially  if  it  be 
poetry,  because  all  poetical  compositions  depend  for  their 
effect  on  the  power  of  excitinor  trains  of  thought  and  asso- 
ciations in  the  reader^s  mind,  which  cannot  be  excited  by  the 
most  exalted  verse  of  a  devotional  nature  in  the  mind  of  an 
undevout  person. 

To  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  this  volume  is  exclusively 
designed,  we  are  confident  it  will  afford  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  and  as  a  devotional  manual,  an 
auxiliary  to  religious  meditation,  it  will  be  extensively  accep- 
table and  useful.  The  poetical  merit  of  the  verses  must  be 
expected  to  vary  as  widely  as  in  other  works  of  the  same  kind, 
—such  as  Herbert's  Poems,  or  the  Olney  Hymns.  But  many 
of  them  are  equal  in  genuine  merit  to  any  thing  that  Mr. 
Barton  has  written,  and  as  a  whole,  it  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  any  volume  with  which  it  can  fairly  be  classed.  We  shall 
take  for  our  first  extract  the  poem  on  Jacob's  Dream.  Gen. 
xxviii.  12. 

*  Why  are  such  splendid  glimpses  given  no  more, 
Such  dreams  by  night,  such  visitants  by  day, 

As  blest  the  patriarchs  and  the  seers  of  yore. 
Cheering  the  pilgrim  on  his  heaven*ward  way  ? 

*  Oh  !  were  our  eye  anointed  and  unsealed 

The  wonders  of  redeeming  grace  to  view. 
Our  mental  vision  would  behold  reveal'd 

Glories  beyond  what  seers  or  patriarchs  knew. 

*  What  though  bright  glimpses  of  angelic  things 

At  times  might  grace  the  old  world's  early  prime, 
Not  then  had  risen,  with  healing  on  its  wings, 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  in  light  sublime. 

^  Our  day  and  dispeDsation  would  make  known 

Visions  as  glorious,  truths  sublimer  far, 
And  hope  would  render  them  through  fkith  our  own. 

Did  not  our  worldliness  devotion  mar. 

*  Surpassing  all  the  holy  patriarch  dream'd 
Of  steps  of  light  by  hosts  angelic  trod. 

Would  be  the  beauty  of  a  heart  redeemed, 
A  heart  the  temple  of  the  living  God. 

*  To  such  the  houM  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven. 

Is  limited  to  no  peculiar  spot. 
At  Bethel,  or  at  Marah,  pmof  is  given 

Their  Lord  is  with  them  when  they  knoir  it  not.' 
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The  next  is,  in  our  o)>inion,  still  more  striking  find  original. 

<  «  Nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  his  roots  in  the  earth,  even  with 
a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field,  and  let 
it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  hea/en." — Daniel  iv.  15. 

*  Hath  not  the  vision  now 

Its  sure  interpretation  ?  Are  there  not 
Roots,  bearing  trunk  nor  bough, 
Yet  living  in  the  earth,  unseen,  forgot  ? 

*  Is  there  not»  known  to  Thee, 
Saviour  and  Lord,  the  church's  living  Head ! 

Full  many  a  goodly  tree 
Whose  early  shoots  by  Thee  were  nurtured,  fe«l  t 

<  But  when  thou  hadst  a  right 
To  look  for  fruit,  on  these  no  fruit  was  found  :- 

Their  beauty  thou  didst  blight ; 
With  braM  and  iron  thou  their  root  hast  bound. 

*  Such  are  existing  yet. 
Permitted  in  thy  boun^ess  love  to  live. 

May  heavenly  dews  still  wet. 
And  tender  grass  its  nourishment  still  give. 

*  That  so  each  hidden  rout 

Spared  by  Thy  mercy  thus  to  live  unseen, 

In  days  to  come  may  shoot, 
And  once  more  wave  its  branches  fresh  and  green. 

*  Thy  hand,  which  did  not  spare 
The  barren  beauty  of  its  earlier  days, 

May  cause  it  yet  to  bear 
Immortal  fruit  to  thy  eternal  praise.' 

There  is  a  quaintness  about  the  versification  of  the  following 
pleasing  little  poeni«  which  will  call  to  mind  the  style  of  our 
elder  writers. 

<  **  Is  it  any  pleasure  to  the  Almighty,  that  thou  art  righteous  {"—^ 

Job  xxii.  S. 

*  Think  not  that  righteous  acts  of  thine. 

Done  in  thy  might, 

Can  God  delight ; 
The  source  of  good  is  grace  divine  ;- 

And  thou  must  be 

Content  to  see 
Thy  deeds  with  borrowed  lustre  shine. 

<  Imagine  not,  poor  child  of  clay  i 
Without  His  grace 
Thy  skill  can  trace 


A  perfect  path  to.  endlisss  day ; 

Or,  were  It  trod, 

That  ^ain  to  God 
Could  rise  frcftn  man's  most  perfect  tray. 

'  The  proud,  the  impious  thought  disotro  :-^ 

And  know  thou  this» 

U'ben  bale  or  bibs 
Evil  or  good  to  thee  have  shown» 

Thine  still  remain 

The  vice  and  pain,— » 
Good,  and  its  joy,  the  Lord^s  akme/ 

These  extracts  will,  we  are  persuaded,  aufficientiy  recommend 
Mr.  Barton's  volume  to  devotional  readers.  The  most  promi* 
pent  feature  in  the  poems  is  the  decidedly  evangelical  character 
of  the  sentiments ;  and  there  is  au  intrinsic  value  in  His  verse, 
derived  from  ita  enclosing  somethinp^  more  precious  and  im* 

Eerishable  than  the  setting.  The  Author's  aim  has  evidently 
een,  to  exhibit  Scriptural  truth  in  a  striking  light,  but  wita 
little  artificial  decoration.  He  has  been  solicitous,  he  says,  to 
use  *'  great  plainness  of  speech," — '  not  only  in  accordance  with 
'  his  own  taste  in  devotional  verse,  but  in  compliance  with  an 
*  imperative  principle  of  duty.'  We  are  not  sure  that  his 
theory  on  this  subject  will  bear  investigation,  any  more  than 
Wordsworth's  poetical  doctrine,  which  ne  has  so  happily  dis- 
proved by  his  own  writings.  Purity  of  taste  must  of  necessity 
produce  a  love  of  simplicity,  which  is  the  truest  elegance ;  but 
simplicity,  in  composition,  is  nothing  but  thought  having  worked 
itielf  clear.  It  is  not  a  raw  produce.  It  is  a  much  more  re^ 
condite  thing  than  finery  of  diction.    When,  therefore,  Mr* 


to  us  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  we  have  any  fault  to  find  with 
\kiu  versies,  it  is  ^bat,  in  some  instances,  he  has  departed  fronft 
the  severity  of  the  rule  we  should  lay  down,  by  versification 
too  ingenious.  Some  of  his  double  rhymes,  happy  in  themr 
selves,  (as  portress  and  fortresd  at  page  II ;  father  and  rather 
at  page  27,  and  tribulate^  at  p..ll6.)  are  open  to  this  objection; 
tl^ey  are  too  recondite,  and  savour  q(  firtifice.  Nor  can  we 
l^ieconcile  ourselves  to  the  ihy^hm  of  some  of  the  poems,  oh 
sifpilar  pounds :  the  secpnd  in  the  volume  is  singularly  dei&r 
cient  ahke  in  harmony  and  gravity;  T|;ie. lines  seem  mlimed^ 
and  disappoint  thje  e^  like  an  imperfect  peel  of  bells.  £viej^ 
thf  Trochaic  line  of  seven  syllables  piedls  tad  wearies,  uhlesf 
exquisitely  managed.  1/  (he  cadence  and  me  mean|pg  do^j^^ 
keep  pace,  if  the  verse  become  mofe  emphatic  than  ^e  nieaning^ 
Vol.  XXV.  NS.  '        X 
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an  air  of  singular  feebleness  is  imparted  to  the  poetryp  more, 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  measure.  The  verses  at  page  69  are 
faulty  in  this  respect;  and  the  reader  needs  only  compare  them 
with  the  noble  stanzas  at  p.  124,  to  perceive  at  once  the  widely 
different  eifect  of  the  mere  measure.     We  wish   that  Mr. 
Barton   had    more  frequently  employed  this  stately  metre. 
His    versification,    in  general,    is    singularly   smooth,    easy^ 
and  varied,  indicating  great  facility  of  talent,  while  the  veiy 
variety  he  has  studied,  and  which  will  not  a  little  add  to  the 
attraction  of  the  volume,  shews  that  he  is  not  insensible  of  the 
importance  of  availing  himself  of  the  legitimate  resources  of 
poetic  art.     Beauty  of  versification,  terseness  and  pithiness  of 
expression,  and  thoughts  at  once  simple  and  striking,  are,  in 
fact,  the  only  qualities  by  which  didactic  poetry  can  oe  made 
10  please.    The  Author's  plan  has  necessarily  led  him  to  treat 
muny  of  the  passages  selected,  in  a  didactic  style,  and  some- 
times he   has  been  extremely  hnppy.    The  verses   entitled, 
*  Signs  and  Tokens/  are  of  this  cast,  and  they  cannot  fail  to 
please  by  the  force  and  justness  of  the  sentiment,  added  to  the 
remarkable  terseness  and  neatness  of  the  verse.     In  general, 
however,  the  writers  of  sacred  poetry  most  often  fail — Watts, 
and  Newton,  and  Doddrid{j:e,  and  even  Cowper  have  failed — 
in  their  didactic  hymns.    '  The  most  neglected  of  their  hymns/ 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  remarked, '  will  be  found  to  be  generally 
'  inferior  in  literary  merit  to  the  more  hackneyed  ones,  which 
'  are  in  every  body*8  mouth  and  every  body's  heart;'  and  this 
inferiority  of  literary  meiit  attaches  chiefly  to  the  class  of 
hymns  alluded  to.     This  was  the  {rrand  danger  and  difficulty 
attendant  on  his  very  plan,  which  Mr.  Barton  had  to  contend 
with,  and  which,  when  we  saw  the  title  of  his  volume  an- 
nounced, excited  our  anxiety  lest  he  should  be  misled  by  the 
desire  to  convey  instruction,  into  a  departure  from  the  true 
design  of  poetry.    We  congratulate  him  on  having  extricated 
himself  so  successfully.    A  lai^e  proportion  of  the  pieces  are 
characterized  by  the  ^rvour  of  devotional  feeling;  and  these 
must  interest.    The  office  of  poetry  is,  not  to  teach,  but  to 
warm  and  elevate  the  mind.    Many,  however,  of  the  pieces 
which  are  purely  didactic,  are,  as  we  have  intimated,  of  a  very 
pleasing  character.     But  the  least  attractive  and  the  leaat  sac- 
cessful  are  of  this  description.    Some  are  of  a  mixed  natare,  and 
among  these,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  one  at  page  18,  on  '  the 
'  Type  of  the  Atonement.'    The  closing  stanza  winda  up  Che 
whole  with  admirable  effect.   There  is,  however,  a  grammatical 
inaccuracy  in  the  third  line,  (the  us6  of  the  third  peradn  forthe 
second,)  which  we  are  fastidious  enough  to  wish   obviated, 
though  wo  are  aware  that  it  will  cost  the  Author  some  trouble. 
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Qn  the  whole,  if  these  Devotional  Verses  cannot  be  expected 
to  raise  or  extend  Mr.  Barton's  fame  among  that  large  class  of 
his  admirers  who  have  hitherto  endured  his  Quakerism  for  the 
sake  of  his  poetry^  but  who  have  little  relish  for  hymn-writing 
of  any  kind^ — and  this  he  seems  to  anticipate, — it  will  entitle 
him  to  the  cordial  regard  of  every  devotional  reader, — to  the 
gratitude  of  many,  to  whom  his  verses  will  be  a  source  of 
spiritual  instruction  or  solace, — to  the  plaudits  of  the  good,  and 
to  a  reward  still  higher,  the  approbation  of  Him  whose  praise 
he  seeks.  In  this  volume,  we  cannot  but  consider  him  as 
having  nobly  dared  to  risk  some  portion,  of  his  laurels  for 
Christ^s  sake,  and  as  coming  forward  to  lay  bis  talents  and 
bis  fame,  as  a  willing  sacrifice,  on  the  altar  which  sanctifies 
the  gift.  The  honour  to  which  he  has  thereby  entitled. himself, 
is  of  a  higher  and  more  valuable  kind  than  even  poetic  fame  y 
but  he  will  occupy  no  mean  rank  among  our  sacred  poets ; 
and  some  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  will,  perhaps,  obtain 
the  widest  popularity  of  all  that  he  has  written.  We  shall 
make  room  for  one  more  extract,r-a  soliloquy  written  at  a  time 
when  the  composition  of  the  volume  was  suspended^  which  is 
in  a  noble  strain  both  of  poetry  and  of  feeling. 

<  Once  more,  lov'd  solace  of  my  lonely  hours* 

Would  I  renew  my  intercourse  with  theci 
Suspended  for  a  time— while  Spring's  gay  flowers, 

Her  bursting  foliage,  and  her  songs  of  glee 
Allured  me  from  my  task  to  budding  bowers. 

To  shady  lane^  green  copse,  or  blossomed  lea  ;— 
f  n  the  fond  hope,  out  not  more  fond  than  vain, 
Their  charms  might  lend  fresh  vigour  to  my  strain. 

*  Mistaken  thought !  To  me  shall  come  no  more 

llie  once  blithe  impulse  of  a  vernal  day ; 
Nor  can  fair  nature's  countless  charms  restore 

Aught  of  congenial  fireshness  to  my  lay ; 
The  sanguine  flush  of  youth's  bright  mom  is  o'er. 

The  fairy  dreams  of  fancy  passM  away  ;— 
And  were  they  still  my  own,  they  could  not  lend 
One  living  charm  with  thy  deep  truths  to  blend. 

'  Not  that  I  darkly  view,  or  lightly  prize. 

The  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  Spring ; 
Yet  is  there  what  green  earth,  nor  laughing  skies. 

Nor  blooming  flowers,  nor  song  of  birds  can  bring 
Over  the  spirit ; — hid  from  human  eyes 

Debp  in  the  heart,  like  a  far  holier  thing 
Than  outward  nature's  richest  stores  can  i^dd. 
The  fount  of  thought  and  feeling  is  unseal'd. 

X2 
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*  And  he  who  writes  of  themes  which  must  endBra 

When  times  and  seasons  shall  have  run  their  course^ 

Whose  song  is  TMUTUy  unchangeable  and  sure. 
If  he  aright  would  feel  its  truest  force. 

Must  drink  of  streams  unperishing  and  pure 
Which  issue  from  a  deeper,  holier  source  i 

Looking  beyond  the  fading  things  of  time, 

To  those  which  are  eternal  and  sublime. 

'  O I  may  I  now,  with  no  misgiving  dread» 
Resume  the  task  of  many  a  winter  nigtit ; 

Nor  deem  devotion's  purer  influence  fled. 
Because  no  inly-answering  flood  of  li^ht 

From  Spring's  voung  gloiy  on  my  soul  is  shed. 
The  just  shall  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight  I 

And  he  who  seeks  to  frame  a  heavenly  song. 

Through  conscious  weakness  may  be  render'd  stnmg. 

«  Strong  in  the  might  and  strength  of  Him»  alone. 
Whose  spirit  down  the  vale  of  vision  swept. 

What  time  the  seer  beheld  around  him  strown 
Bones  dry  and  lifeless  which  in  silence  slept-; 

These,  at  the  word  divine,  His  power  made  Known, 
And  on  their  feet  a  living  army  leapt ; 

So  may  the  spirit  He  vouchsafes  to  raise. 

Revive  as  from  the  dead  to  sing  His  praise.' 


Art.  V.  1.  Five  Year^  Residence  in  the  Canada* :  including  a  Tear 
through  part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  Year  IMS. 
Bjy  Edward  Allen  Talbot,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  SSft.  Vnat 
IL  Is.    London,  1824. 


2.  The  En^rantU  Note-BwA  and  Guide  i  with  Recolleetbna  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  during  the  late  War.  Bj  Lieut.  J.  C. 
Morgan.    Small  8vo.  pp.  S7i«    London,  182^ 

"pEiRHAPS  the  most  extraordinary  aspect  in  which  Gitat 
^  Britain  can  be  considered,  is  that  of  her  colonization.  An 
insular  region,  comparatively  of  small  extent,  but  atroog  in  her 
position  and  her  liberal  institutions,  has  become,  through  her 
commercial  enterprise  and  her  naval  superioritVi  the  mapn 
mmier  of  the  moat  extended  and  flouri&ning  coloniea  on  the 
aurface  of  the  globe.  In  North  America,  thongb  wa  have  kat 
gp  empire,  we  atill  retain  one.  Extensive  territoriea  own  oar 
away ;  and  we  own  that  we  feel  very  little  anxiety  refpectiDg 
their  future  destiny.  Whether  the  striped  fla^  or  the  rqyu 
atandard  wave  over  their  •hjpa  and  fortresaea,  it  mattera  not : 
the  great  princi{dea  of  civil  government  and  religiona  varity 
have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  never  to  die.    Onr  Amaricaa 
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islands  are  a  weight  upon  our  reirenu^^  a  rostFaint  upon  our 
commerce,  and  a  blot  upon  our  feme.  In  Asia,  our  history  is  a 
tale  of  romance,  and  the  very  existence  of  our  wide  dominion  i$ 
more  like  the  illusions  of  enchantment,  than  the  sober  realities 
.of  common  experience.  Nations  of  warlike  men  bow  to  onr 
au|)remacy,  while  niuneit>us  and  well  appointed  armies  more 
in  implicit  obedience  to  our  bidding ;  ana  yet,  withdraw  but  a 
few  tliousands  of  Englishmen,  and  every  thing  lapses  at  once 
into  darkness  and  confusion, — a  scramble  among  the  nesolute^ 
a  lottery  of  kingdoms  and  satrapies  among  the  bold  and  for*- 
lunate.  Nothings  clearly,  but  direct  colonization  can  give 
stability  to  our  magnificent  but  unstable  empire  in  the  East; 
and  nothinf^  but  the  temporising  and  inefficient  system  of  out 
administratioQ  could  have  prevented  the  removal,  long  ago,  of 
^le  absiud  restrictions  that  inhibit  the  beneficid  settlement  of 
Europeau  emigrants.  In  Australia,  a  tainted  and  scattered 
population  will  increase,  concentrate,  and  improve  into  a 
mighty  aqd,  ultimately,  an  independent  nation.  We  have  a 
strong  hoMing,  too,  on  Africa.;  but  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages and  more  uncertainties  connected  with  our  establish- 
ment at. the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  progress  of  improve- 
.ment  and  of  population  must  be  proportionably  slow. 

In  the  mean  time,  circumstances  which  we  need  not  specify^ 
waake  it  expedient  for  many  who  want  comfortable  elbow-room 
^  home,  to  seqk  it  abroad;  and  of  such  the  attention  is,  of 
.course,  turned  in  the  firat  instance  to  our  own  outposts  and 
idepeiyie.ncies*  It  is  with  a  view  to  this  state  of  things,  that 
.we  h^e  made  the  passing  references  contained  in  the  precede 
-ing  psragraph,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  (question  as  to 
Ithe  mpst  eligible  direction  in  which  to  turn  the  tide  of  emigre* 
iti.on.  .  Asisi,  at  least  India,  is  out  of  consideration,  since  no 

Sirm^nent  settlement  can  be  obtained  under  the  protection  of 
riyab  law,  and  in   association  with  our  own   countrymen. 
iLiaf>ilitv  to  expulsion  by  arbitrary  mandata,  and  the  impotoi- 
Jl)ility  of  secunng  or  enjoying  real  property,  are  very  sufficient 
I j>arriers  against  the  intrusion  of  emigrants  from  England,  seek- 
Jin^  a  fr^e  couotry,  a  cordial  welcome,  and  an  unincumbered 
^40iK    The  Cape  colony  might  seem  to  hold  out  strong  attrac- 
'  UQfis.    Convenient  distance,  frequent  and  easy  commnnica* 
'.A9u,:the  countenance  and  aid  of  Government,  are  advantages 
.^7  no  means  to  be  overlooked ;  but  notwithstanding  all,  the 
)fUt0'Of  such  as  have  made  the  essay,  has  been  too  disastrous 
.t(0  afford  much  encouragement  to  future  adventurers.    Not  that 
'We  thiiik  the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried.    It  is  palpable^ 
that'  much  of  error  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  proceedings^ 
;i(u4l  that  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  the  notonous  circmn- 
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stance  of  injudicious  location  was  of  itself  fatal.  Setting 
aside,  then,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  question  seems  to  lie  between 
America  and  New  Holland — utrum  horum — Canada  or  Botany 
Bay.  The  latter  seems  to  be,  at  present,  the  place  of  fashion* 
able  resort ;  it  is  no  longer  a  mere  reservoir  for  the  overflow  of 
starving  Irishmen  and  felonious  cockneys,  but  discontented 
farmers  and  discarded  clerks,  decayed  milliners  and  thieai^ 
bare  gentlemen,  are  moving  off  in  that  direction  to  form  the 
higher  circles  of  Australian  society.  And  there  are  not  a  few 
who  have  gone  forth  under  the  influence  of  different  and  more 
elevated  motives.  Under  the  strongest  influence  of  home  at- 
tachment, with  sentiments  of  heartfelt  preference  for  all  that 
belongs  to  their  native  land,  with  all  its  faults  and  all  its  bni^ 
dens,  and  anxious  to  abide  by  its  fortunes  for  weal  or  woe^ 
they  have  yet  sacrificed  their  own  feelings  to  their  conviction 
that  here,  nothing  but  privations  awaited  their  children,  while 
there,  seem  ample  field  and  verge  enough  for  present  mainte- 
nance, and  the  firm  foundation  of  future  prosperitv-  We  be- 
lieve that  they  have  done  wisely,  and  that  amid  all  the  varie* 
ties  of  choice,  those  who  have  decided  for  New  Holland  and 
Van  DiemeQ's  Land  have  made  the  soundest  election.  Yet- 
though  we  more  than  suspect  that  we  are  wrong — we  shonld, 
for  ourselves,  prefer  Canada.  Climate  and  soil  are,  we  ima- 
gine, decidedly  in  favour  of  the  more  distant  sojourn ;  bat 
*  there's  the  rub' — the  d'utatwe  turns  the  scale.  It  is  not  that 
we  should  miss  the  Morning  Chronicle  at  breakfast,  the  New 
Monthly  at  our  after-dinner's  lounge,  or  the  Eclectic  al  oar 
evening  fire-side ;  but  we  should  feel  an  unconquerable  depree- 
sion  at  the  thought  of  final  separation  from  the  land  of  onr 
birth,  and  from  all  that  it  contains  of  moral  and  intdlectoal 
attraction— from  the  hands  that  have  grasped  oura  in  cordial 
amity—  from  the  minds  that  have  met  ours  in  keen  but  cour- 
teous contest — from  the  scenes  of  early  life  and  ripened  yean 
— from  the  unrivalled  landscape  of  Old  England,  with  its  bright 
verdure  and  its  peculiar  distinction,  the  waving  hedge*rows 
which  at  once  give  it  beauty,  attest  its  high  cultivation,  and 
mark  the  long  continuance  and  the  frequent  division  of  pro- 
perty. This  would  be  intolerable  enough  even  in  Canada,  and 
the  zig-zag  lines  of  piled  logs  that  shew  the  demarcations  of 
land,  would  be  a  frightful  agCTavation  of  misery ;  but  we  shoaU 
be,  comparatively,  within  nail  of  the  *  white  clifls ;'  a  few 
weeks  would  land  us  among  our  old  associations,  and  we  migifat 
reckon  on  a  six  months'  holiday,  now  and  then,  without,  as  in 
the  alternative,  consuming  twice  that  time  in  the  homeward 
and  returning  passage.  Not  that  we  have  any  inordinate  incli- 
nation to  effect  a  loclgement  in  a  land  where  you  are  way-laid 
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in  your  path  by  bears  and  rattlesnakes,  and  tormented  in  your 
chamber  by  the  musquito  and  the  black-fly. 

'  Of  all  the  creatures  that  disturb  the  peace  of  man  and  beasts  the 
mosquitoes  are  the  most  insupportable.  They  are  "  your  days* . 
companions  and  your  evenings'  guests"  for  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year ;  during  which  time,  an  inhabitant  of  Canada  might  as  well 
hope  to  reverse  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  to  secure  himself 
a  moment's  relief  from  the  insatiable  stings  of  these  unwearied  tor^ 
mentors.  No  spot,  however  sacred  to  repose,  can  fix  a  barrier  to 
their  entrance ;  and  the  reign  of  disquietude  and  pain  is,  during  sum- 
mer, absolute  and  universal.  The  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  rattle* 
snuke, — names  which  are  sufficient  to  intimidate  the  stoutest  Euro* 
pean  heart. — are  gentle  and  innoxious  when  compared  with  the 
musquito.  If  you  never  walk  the  woods  without  company,  you  will 
avoid  all  danger  from  the  two  former ;  and,  by  remaining  within  doors» 
will  sufficiently  secure  yourself  from  the  deadly  sting  of  the  latter. 
But  neither  your  house  nor  your  bed  affords  you  any  refuge  from 
those  long-leffged  destroyers  of  your  comfort,  the  musquitoes.  Go 
where  you  will,  they  will  find  you  out ;  and,  by  continually  darting 
their  vein-piercing  proboscis  into  your  legs,  face,  and  hands,  they 
will  render  your  existence  a  burden  as  long  as  you  are  thus  infested. 
You  will  therefore  pray  for  the  speedy  removal  of  these  mischievous 
insects,  as  for  a  blessing  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.' 

ft  ft  ft  "    ft  ft 

*  Children  suffer  more,  if  possible,  than  adults,  from  the  musquito 
and  black -fly.  Their  heads  and  necks  swell  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
render  them  not  only  the  greatest  sufferers,  but  the  most  wretched' 
spectacles  of  afflicted  humanity. 

*  Though  the  sting  of  the  black- fly,  at  the  moment  of  infliction, 
produces  Tittle  pain,  it  is  nevertheless  equally  as  poisonous  as  tiiat  of. 
tlie  musquito,  and,  of  the  two,  is  rather  more  to  be  dreaded.  Thc; 
musquito,  like  a  true  warrior,  disdaining  assassin-like  attempts,  does 
not  seek  concealment  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  but 
makes  an  open  and  an  honourable  attack  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life, 
and  leaves  you  every  opportunity  of  self-defence;  while  the  black-fly, 
like  the  midnight  murderer,  lies  in  wait  all  day,^  and  as  the  night 
draws  near,  steals  from  his  hiding-place :  but  still  afraid  to  meet  you 
face  to  face,  he  seeks  an  ambush  in  your  hair,  and  executes  his  dark 
designs  in  perfect  safety  ;  for  you  seldom  feel  his  bite,  imtil  afker  he 
decamps  satiated  with  your  blood.  From  the  bite  of  the  musquito, 
a  white  swelling,  not  unlike  that  caused  by  the  sting  of  a  nettle,  is 
immediately  produced;  in  a  short  time,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
painful  and  itching,  notwithstanding  which,  if  you  had  only  to  endure 
a  ainffie,  or  a  dozen  bites,  it  would  signify  very  little.  But  when 
your  nands  and  arms,  your  face  and  neck,  your  legs  and  difghs,  are 
literally  covered  with  bites, — and  that  not  only  once  a  week  or  once 
8  day,  but  every  minute  of  your  life  during  the  months  of  JmMt 
July,  August,  uid  September,— it  signifies  more  than  words 
express.' 
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I*!  Mr.  Talbot'))  )iook  U  on  the  whole  well  written,  bat  it* 
Hbedableness  is  somewhat  impaired  by  tiis  indiscreet  wrvniiua*. 
B4'l''acl«,  not  commentB,'  might,  in  its  rigiil  ob»ervancG,  be* 
■iWuiion  ti}0  Hiriot  Tor  eonvenience  or  FX(ieiticncy :  yet,  it  is  *a 
bkcelleiit  g^neml  nilc,  and  would  serre  as  a  usuful  drng-cbii'- 
BlH»gn  a  young  author  felt  himself  going  rnttier  too  fitM  d<ld 
BBll.  He  hfts,  however,  beeb  Huccesr^rul  iu  bis  «u<)eavoiira 
Knin?  together  ucon^iderable  mass  of  important  torofiiiiitial~ 
R£d  Ilia  DO[J[.  tliough  iueligible  tor  analysJB,  will  be  imd  pH 
Blilwlv  tind  with  pleanure.  It  was  in  the  «umnit:c  of  ItJlS  that  r* 
Blliilbot.aspart  of  Lie  f'uther's  tamity.  left  Ireland  for  CaoMla,  i 
V'lfCoiiBiderable  party  of  settlers.  The  d«atinatiOD  utthccmi)^ 
I  yt&B  for  Upper  Canada,  but  the  Deputy  Quarter -master  Gf  nrinli 
I  Colonel  Cockbourne,  strongly  ureed  Ihe  preferenee  of  ihe  Lower 
i^  province,  and  futliiig  in  ihia   objecl  with  Mr.  T.,  penuaded  n 

■  IHrce  detachment  of  his  companiona  to  sepnrale,  and  to  fit 
K^eir  settlement  at  Perth,  whert;,  if  we  undei^tiiiid  the  niatler 
Prohtly,  the  Colonel  himself  was  an  extensive  propriutor.  Tha 
i  t^trict  of  London,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Erie,  was  the  «, 
h  ^pa^ly  chosea  by  Mr.  Tuibot  and  bin  sons,  wbn  b«c&iu«  j 
V  occupants  of  twelve  hundred  acres  of  excellent  hind. 
»  appeurs  to  b*  a.  strange  and  unnccouiitaUe  propensity  in  )  ^_ 
k  qtiuisliationD,  to  interpose  paltry  vexation*^  and  hindeniaen 
I  ifbeie  its  acts  are  professedly  gracions  and  beneficent.  In 
I  ijie  case  before  us,  grants  of  land  are  uetentiibly  gnttuitotWi, 
UHit  the  miserable  system  of  ofliciul  fees  is  so  vigorously  ii " 
^^)on.  that  an  estate  mny  positively  he  purchased  atacbsi^ 
BAle  than  by  getting  it  from  Government  for  nothing  I  UoJ 
Ritte  present  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  fees  have  been  «i>oTroouij^^ 
I  iMvanced,  and  the  following  observations  are  spirited  uitd  JOA 

I  4  *  I  do  not  question  the  right  of  the  Govemniont  In  diarRe  «adii 
I  ^nnrmoiis  fc»  on  lands  nhid)  it  has  fnirly  purclia*i:i3,  and  b  ofcmoH 
I  entitled  to  diBpoie  of  in  tucli  way  and  manner  a»  maj  most  cSiKt- 
I  n^y  accompli  Kh  I  he  objccU  wbich  it  Inu  in  view.  Bur  il  it  he  the  «iA 

■  flf  England  to  increase  llie  pnpuUtion  of  Canada,  and  ihui  render 
I  b  of  tome  vufuo  to  tlHi  parent  country,  I  very  much  doubt  the  potiqr 
I  of  thaou  mt-asurcE  which  ific  Canadian  Ciovcrnmcni  w  now  puisuiny. 
I  ffince  the  incn-nae  of  tlio  fees,  I  have  knnivn  muny  cmigninii,  wlio 
[  OBincliere  with  a  deierminatinn  of  Mtilh));  in  the  coumry,  but  «ha, 
I  as  finding  that  the  aovemmeiit,  initead  of  freely  on;^a'i>i)!t)i  Unit  n 
I  dM  unfortnostc  among  its  subjects,  wna  actually  ib  the  h»bit  tt 
I  Hllimg  it  nt  an  etlravagant  rait,  lurnod  their  backs  on  ifac  Briliili 
I'Coloniea.  and  immediately  ivcni  over  ir>  ihc  United  Staltu,  lo  add 
I  ttKiiKtti  and  numbers  to  our  iilrontly  tbrmidiiblc  rivali.  I  can  ray 
l-ConfidenUy  state,  tliai,  sinew  the  new  teak-  of  fetia  waa  adopudt  th«r« 

I  b«ve  not  been  five  hundred-acre  lou  or  \.\\iA  latten  up  for  ihc  <mm^ 
I  ftandtcd  which  >vcra  preriousty  granted.    The  object  of  incrcwtng 
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the  fees,  whatever  it  might  have  been*  must  therefore  have  defeated 
ititelf ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  country* 
Some  persons,  perhaps,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  loyalty,  may,  for 
the  honour  of  the  thing,  prefer  dealing  with  Government  on  these 
terms,  to  dealing  with  private  individuals  on  much  more  advantageous 
terms.  But  these  persons,  if  I  may  be  allowed  such  plainness  of 
speecli,  have  much  more  money  than  wit.  For  land,  in  townshipa 
which  have  been  long  settled,  and  whose  contiguity  to  tfavigable 
rivers  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over  government  lands,  can 
now  be  purchased  for  less  money  than  is  required  in  accepting  a  grdrii 
of  an  equal  number  of  acres  from  Government. 

*  You  must  not,  however,  suppose,  that  I  mean  to  represeht'the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Council  as  a  company  of  land-speculators, 
who  dispose  ot  their  forests  in  the  same  manner  as  private  individuals. 
Far  from  it!  There  is  a  very  particular  difference  in  the  method 
which  tliev  adopt.  For  instance,  if  you  f^el  disposed  to  Bccomrao* 
date  the  Government  with  your  cash,  you  tn\Hi  humbly  petition  ftr 
its  value  in  land,  and  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  mariner  in  which 
you  receive  their  munificent  gift,  taking  especial  caVe,  in  look  and 
word,  to  express  no  other  sentiments  tbann  those -of  unfeigned  thank- 
fulness. 

*  But  If  your  inclination  should  lead  you  to  tt-ade  with  private 
land  owners,  you  find  yourself  quite  differently  circdmstmnceo.  In- 
stead of  being  the  suppliant,  you  become  the  supplicated.  In  the 
one  cifsc,  you  must  obtain  a  roytdfiatiw  the -disposal  of  your  cash : 
in  the  other,  you  are  presumed  to  possess  a  legitimate  right  to  do 
so  of  your  own  accord.  In  dealing  with  the  former,  you  must  re- 
linquish your  own  judgement  altogether,  arid  allow  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  Council  to  select  for  yon,  in  such  places  bs  they  may 
deem  expedient,  the  article  which  they  may  be  graciously  pleased  tp 
vrant  you.  Whereas,  if  you  treat  with  the  latter,  you  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  exercise  your  own  judgement,  and  to  xtiAe  such  selection 
of  land  as  may  appear  most  likely  to  condoce  to  your  future  welftris 
and  respectability.  The  honour,  however,  of  an  interview  with  his 
Excellency  and  the  different  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
the  pleasure  of  contemplating  an  enormous  seal  suspended  frodo  yoiir 
deea,  with  the  Royal  Arms  thereon  impressed,  are  considered,  by 
some  persons,  advantages  sofiicienilv  substantial  to^  counterbalance 
the  paltry  savinc  which  is  effected  by  dealing  with  men  in  the 
humbler  ^alks  of  life.  Who  is  there  so  vile,  that  would  not  give 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars  more  for  a  deed  with  half  a  dozen 
honourable  signatures  and  the  imposing  seal  of  Chancery  thereto 
annexed,  than  for  a  title  with  the  signature  of  an  obscure  indi- 
vidual, and  the  simple  impression  perhaps  of  a  8teel4)ottoined 
thimble  ?' 

U  i:^  -HivLied  that,  under  the  present  management,  after  all  the 
jsncri'fices  and  expenses  connected  with  the  voyage  and  outfit, 
twelve  hundred  acres,  under  a  government  grant,  4vill  cost  the 
fl^ttlt^r,  in  fees  and  necessary  outlay,  6501. ;  ^hile  the  sama 
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sum  would  purchase  from  private  individuals^  twice  the  number 
of  acres  '  in  situations  where  lund  is  one  hundred  per  cenL 
more  valuable  than  in  the  new  townships/ 

'  It  18  onlv  a  few  weeks,'  writes  Mr.  Talbot,  *  since  I  saw  one  of 
the  provincial  surveyors  sell  to  an  Engh'sh  gentleman  two  thousand 
acres  of  land  in  a  most  desirable  part  of  the  country*  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars — two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. •-••••! 
have  already  observed,  that,  since  the  great  increase  of  fees,  the 
waste  lands  of  the  crown  settle  very  slowly.  Those  emigrants  who^ 
on  leaving  home,  had  resolved  on  settling  in  Upper  Canada,  when 
they  arrive  in  York,  and  find  it  impossible  to  procure  land  without 
paving  its  full  value,  generally  determine  either  to  purcliase  from 
pnvate  individuals,  or  to  rent  cleared  farms. 

'  It  is  very  impolitic,  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  land,  to 
pursue  the  latter  course ;  but,  in  the  case  of  poorer  emigrants,  I  con- 
sider it  much  better  to  do  so  than  to  accept  of  a  grant  of  fifty  ncroi 
from  the  Government.  To  persons  acquainted  with  America  it  wonM 
be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  fifty  acres  are  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  moderate  family.  Allowing  twenty  acres  for  fuel,  which  would 
only  be  reserving  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  same  number  of  jean^ 
and  dividing  the  remaining  thirty  into  pasturage,  meadow*lnnfC  and 
tillage,  it  mi^ht,  if  well  managed,  barely  maintain  a  family.^  Bel 
a  man  who  is  m  the  possession  of  this  small  quantity  of  land,  is  in  a 
situation  little  superior  to  that  of  the  Irish  peasant.  Like  him,  he  ii 
compelled  to  toil  hard  all  day,  and  to  find  at  even-tide  that  he  hss 
earned  what  is  hardly  enough  to  prolong  his  existence,— a  sort  of 
prison-allowance,  which  prevents  him  from  dying  of  hunger,  while  si 
the  same  time  it  removes  him  very  far  from  repletion.  L^ke  him,  be 
has  no  hopes  of  improving  his  circumstances,  or  of  attaining  16  thai 
independence  for  which  he  braved  the  dangers  of  the  deep.  Hii 
field  is  too  contracted,  and  the  means  of  extending  it  are  not  wittiB 
his  reach.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  179,  180. 

Mr.  Talbot^s  remarks  on  the  negligent  system  of  adminia- 
tration^  in  respect  to  Canada,  are  acute  and  important.  In 
fact,  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  leave  a  colony  like  Canada  to 
its  own  resources,  when  a  very  slight  extension  of  patronap 
would  enable  it  to  make  rapid  advances  in  prospenty.  If  it 
be  intended  to  retain  our  North-American  posseasiona,  the 
greater  the  benefits  we  may  be  enabled  to  confer,  the  stronger 
will  be  the  hold  we  shall  secure  on  their  affections  ;  bat  nesl^t, 
selfish  measures,  or  the  sub-administration  of  intereated  and 
reckless  men,  will  in  time  wear  out  the  most  deyoted  alle- 
giance. If  Mr.  T.*s  information  be  accurate,  the  ayatem  of 
government  is  defective  and  injurious,  both  root  and  branch. 
The  magistracy  is  badly  selected,  ignorant,  rapacious,  and  re* 
gardless  of  veracity.  It  appears,  indeed^  diflficult  to  ascertain 
the  principle  of  promotion,  if  the  fact  be,  as  stat^,  that  the 
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most  respectable  individuals  are  passed  by,  while  persons  are 
'  appointed  who  would  not  add  to  the  respectability  of  a  gang 
'  of  pig-jobbers/  The  members  of  the  executire  government 
are  charged  with  looking^  not  to  the  efficiency  or  integritjr,  but 
to  the  subserviency  of  their  subalterns,  and  with  exercising 
the  most  impolitic  tyranny  in  the  exaction  of  unhesitating  ac- 
quiescence in  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  their  measures; 
We  must  not  omit  to  state,  that  these  charges  are  the  language 
of  a  man  who  is  neither  a  radical  nor  a  reformer;  he  is  a  very 
sufficient  votary  of  the  powers  that  be»  and  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  his  conviction  of  the  decided  superiority 
of  Monarchies  over  Republics.  The  following  statement  has 
all  the  appearance  of  correctness  and  impartiality  ;  and  if  it  be 
accurate  only  in  part,  enough  of  weighty  matter  will  be  left  to 
call  for  consideration  and  remedy. 

*  When  the  notorious  Gourlay  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
Province,  he  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  to  induce  almost  every  one  to  believei  that  he  had  the 
interests  of  the  country  sincerely  at  heart.  He  suggested  several 
plans  of  general  improvement,  and  successfully  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  they  were  labouring  under  insupportable  grier* 
ances,  many  of  which,  I  am  sure^  can  only  have  existed  In  his  own 
imagination.  For  the  promotion  of  his  schemes,  he  held  meetings  in 
different  townships,  and  assured  those  persons  by  whom  they  were  at- 
tended, that  he  had  an  extensive  scale  of  emigration  under  contem- 
plation, through  which,  if  they  would  but  favour  his  designs*  by  af^- 
fording  him  whatever  information  he  required,  they  might  shortly 
expect  to  behold  another  ''  Land  of  Goshen"  rise  up  m  the  midst  of 
the  Canadian  wilds. 

'  The  respectable  connections  of  Gourlay  in  the  province,  con- 
vinced the  people  of  his  sincerity ;  and  his  own  distinguished  talents 
were  thought  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  be- 
nevolent designs.  Possessing  little  acquaintance  with  such  characters^ 
and  having  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  mankind  in  general,  they 
ioolced  upon  him  as  a  real  philanthropist  and  as  the  disinterested 
advocate  of  their  invaded  rights.  He  was  the  constant  theme  of 
their  discourse :  every  mouth  was  filled  with  his  praises,  and  he  occu- 
pied a  large  share  in  the  affections  of  every  man's  heart.  In  short,  be 
was  idolized  by  the  Canadians,  as  much  as  ever  Bonaparte  was  by  the 
French.  When  I  arrived  in  the  country  in  1818,  he  was  abiding  his 
trial  at  the  Brockville  Assizes  for  a  libel  on  the  Government.  On 
hearing  of  his  conduct  in  the  province,  I  was  fully  satisfied  that  he 
had  plans  in  view  of  a  more  important  nature  than  any  he  was  willing 
to  develop  to  the  people  of  Canada.  I  recognized  in  him  a  link  of 
that  radical  chain,  with  which  in  England  the  democrats  were  endea* 
vouring  at  that  time  to  fetter  the  honourable  exertions  of  a  ministry, 
whose  wise  and  patriotic  measures  have  conferred  greater  lustre  on 
the  British  name,  than  ever  had  been  before  acquired  in  the  field  or 
in  tlie  senate.    Whenever  I  had   an  opportunity,    I  represented 
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Gourlaj  u  the  man  whotn»  I  thought*  I  had  diaooferad  hhn  to  be ; 
but  every  |>ersofi  with  whom  I  convened  on  the  subject,  rejected  my 
iniinuntionf  with  disdain*  and  would  hear  nothing  against  f&a  **  gceat 
public  benefactor."  He  was  in  truth*  the  idol  of  Die  peopk;  and  I 
do  not  doubt*  that  any  imputation  upon  the  chaivcter  of  our  bleawd 
Saviour  would  have  been  mucli  more  favourably  received,  by  several 
of  them,  than  the  slightest  ohjection  to  that  political  madman.  The 
consequence  of  this  universal  infatuation  was,  that  many  of  the  most 
respp ctabic  perstons  in  the  province  cultivated  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Gourlay;  in  whicti,  I  am  convinced,  they  were  not  ondcr 
the  influence  of  any  disloyal  or  disaffected  views,  when,  therefore* 
he  was  banished  from  the  country,  in  a  very  unconstitutional  manner, 
his  acquaintance,  most  of  whom  were  officers  in  the  militia  and  jus- 
tices of  tlie  peace*  were  to  a  man  deprived  of  thetr  commisMons*  Ibr 
tile  simple  crime  of  having  associated  with  Mr.  Gourlay.  All  these 
men,  as  il  is  generally  allowed,  were,  before  this  event,  as  fiiith&l 
subjects  of  his  Majcst)r  as  any  in  the  country,  and  had  j^iven  ample 
proof  of  their  loyalty  in  the  recent  combat  with  the  United  StateSi 
This*  however*  is  a  character  which.  I  venture  to  predict,  thej  wU 
not  continue  to  maintain.  Oppressive  treatment  will  alienate  even  the 
affections  of  a  child  from  its  parent ;  and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  a 
sovemment  professing  to  be  free,  especiallj^  when  such  measures  are 
directed  against  innocent  and  unoffending  individuals*  must  infkllibly 
weaken  the  loyjlty  of  a  spirited  and  independent  subject.  If  another 
war  were  to  break  out  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States* 
I  greatly  fear  thiit  these  discarded  officers,  with  many  thousands  ef 
the  people  in  Upper  Canada,  would  warmly  resent  the  indignity 
wibicn  they  have  suffered,  by  '*  shewine  a  pair  of  fair  Keeb*'  to  the 
-British  Government,  and  enlisting  under  the  banner  of  the  hostile 
power.  Among  other  very  unpopular  acts  of  the  present  LieulanaBt 
Governor*  this  is  one  which  is  the  most  revolting  to  the  Canadiana.' 

pp.  416—419. 

•  After  all.  however  necessary  military  comiuandera  may  be  to 
the  defence  and  warlike  preparatioiia  of  a  province*  they  are 
Mot  the  men  to  whom  its  civil  admiuistratioii-ahoiild  be  coo^' 
tail  ted.  Thev  are  accustomed  -so  exclusively  to  babila  of 
peremptory  command,  they  are  so  jealous  of  interference  with 
their  authority,  and  they  view  every  thing  iu  so  techoical  a 
light,  that  tliey  are,  in  a  great  uumlber  of  instances,  at  least, 
utterly  unfit  for  all  cummand  except  in  the  field  or  iu  a  fortrev. 
Iti  the  machinery  of  war  they  may  be  exrpert,and  as  individuals 
ihe^y  may  be  nmiuble  and  respectablfe,  out  when  they  intrude 
on  the  oivilian*8  office,  they  betiay  their  breeding* 

>  Lieut.  Morgan's  little  volume  is  lightly  and. pleasantly  wrk- 
len,  bnt  beyond  this,  we  cannot  say  much  in  its  behalf.  It  is 
too  brief  for  specific  information.  The  decorations  of  the 
vuliiiiie— 'two  small  views  of  Quebec  and  the  falls  of  la  Chau- 
diere— lire  {;ood  specimens  of  lithoc^raphy  on  a  small  scale  i 
Ihi  V  bt:»t  Ml".  Talbot's  niiscniblf  fioniiypiefct's  hulUiw. 
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It  is  rather  singralar  that  both  these  gentlemen  should  hallu- 
cinate escregioosly  in  the  matter  of  local  and  individual  names. 
Lieut.  M.  ^ves  us  C Arcadia  and  FArcadU  for  Acadia  or  FAca- 
die — the  Nemissest  for  the  Nemesis — the  Diamede  for  the  fha^ 
mede.  Mr.  Talbot  has  AiUkosta  for  Antieosti,  and  commemo- 
rates a  ^  Duchess  d'Anguil/ion,  sister  of  Cardinal  Ilichelien/— a 
lady  of  whom  we  cannot  recollect  to  have  heard.  There  was^ 
indeedt  amece  of  the  Cardinal,  who  became  Dutchess  d^AigaiU 
loH  in  1631,  and  we  presume  that  this  must  be  the  benevolent 

Eirson  to  whom  Mr.  T.  alludes  as  the  foundress  of  the  Hotel 
ieu  at  Quebec. 


Art.  VI.  Sermons,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Gordon,  D.D.  Minister  of 
Hope  Park  Chapel,  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  478. 
Price  lOs.  6d.    Edinburgh,  1825. 

T^HE  Author  of  this  volume,  we  have  understood,  is  one  of 
-*-    the  most  impressive  and  powerful  pulpit-orators  of  the 
present  day  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  these  sermoiis 
bear  the  stamp  of  no  ordinary  mind.    They  display  si  vigovir 
and  originality  of  thought  whicn  it  is  truly  refreshinj^  to  meet 
with  in  printed  sermons,  and  are  at  the  same  time  boldly  ex- 
plicit in  the  enunciation  of  every  part  of  the  Gospel  system. 
The  time,  we  rejoice  to  think,  has  gone  by,  when  Blair^s  Ser- 
-nions  were  esteemed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  excellence,  the  model 
of  pulpit  eloquence.    Perhaps,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  a 
contrary  extreme  in  the  present  day.    The  topics  of  many  of 
Blair's  Sermons  are   admirable,  were  they  but  apostolicaily 
handled.    The  morality  of  the  Gospel  does  not  stand  less  in 
need  of  powerful  illustration,  than  tne  doctrines  on  which  it  is 
built ;  and  the  most  useful  preacher  is  the  one  who,  follow- 
ing the  Christian  professor  into  all  the  relations  of  life,  plies 
him  at  every  step  with  the  high  and  peculiar  motives  gf  h}^ 
.  heavenly  calling,  bringing  every  article  of  his  creed  to  b^r 
upon  his  practice.    There  is  an  intellectual  pleasure  derived 
from  perusing  or  listening  to  the  philosophical  or  eloquent  ex- 
position of  truths,  repulsive  in  themselves,  by  an  accomplished 
advocate,  which  no  doubt  contributes  to  crowd  the  pew»'6f 
our  churches  and  chapels  in  which  the  doctrines  preached  are 
decidedly  evangelical.    But  practical  preaching,  by  which  We 
mean  apostolic  preaching,  will  be  relished  only  by  the  spiritual 
man. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  two  and  twenty  sermons  on 
the  following  subjects.  I.  The  Ungodliness  of  the  :Heart. 
II.  The  Ungodliness  of  worldly.  Puraauta.    III.  The  Tendency 
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of  Moral  Evil  to  perpetuate  itself.  IV.  God  Manifest  in  tbe 
Flesh.  V.  The  Reward  of  the  Redeemer's  Su&erinffa.  VI. 
The  unsatisfying  Nature  of  Worldly  Enjoyments.  Vft.  Dan- 
ger of  Delaying  to  seek  tbe  Lord.  VIH.  The  Nature  and  Ne- 
cessity of  Repentance.  IX.  God  s  Ways  not  Man*8  Ways. 
X.  Necessity  of  Repentance.  XI.  Means  of  Regeneratioii. 
XII.  Peace  of  Mind  necessary  to  cheerful  Obedience.  XIII. 
•and  XIV.  EBects  of  Faith  exemplified  in  the  Character  of 
Gideon.  XV.  The  humblest  Believer  an  Instrument  of  Good. 
XVI.  Free  Grace  illustrated  in  the  History  of  Naaman.  XVII. 
and  XVIII.  Daniel's  Prayer.  XIX.  God  knoweth  the  Heart. 
XX.  Iniquity  in  the  Heart  a  Hinderance  to  Prayer.  XXI. 
Our  Salvation  wrought  out  with  Fear  and  Trembling.  XXII. 
God  workiufic  in  us  a  Motive  to  Perseverance. 

We  have  been  the  most  struck  with  both  the  subject  and 
the  composition  of  the  third  sermon,  founded  on  Kings  xiv. 
16.  '^  And  he  shall  ^ive  up  Israel,  because  of  the  sins  of  Jero* 
boam,  who  did  sin,  and  who  made  Israel  to  sin.'^  After  illnf- 
trating  the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  sin  of  Jeroboaiii« 
BO  repeatedly  and  pointedly  referred  to  in  the  sacred  history  as 
that  in  which  the  fatal  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
worship  and  favour  of  Jehovah  ovigiiuitedp  Dr.  Gordon  tbui 
proceeds  to  apply  his  general  principle, — the  tendency  of 
moral  evil  to  perpetuate,  or  rather,  to  propagate  itself. 

'  I  doubt  not,  it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  principle  by  whioh  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam  was  thus  perpetuated,  is  in  reality  a  principle  oF  ev 
apostate  nature,  that  must  ever  be  in  active  operation,  and  theft  tl|B 
■abject  of  these  remarks,  therefore,  admits  of  a  very  obviouSp  ee  «di 
as  a  very  extended  application.  There  were,  it  is  true,  many  pecolisr 
circumstances  in  his  case,  which  served  to  render  his  sin  roorenegreBli 
and  its  consequences  more  palpable,  than  it  is  possible  thej  cen  he 
with  a  great  proportion  of  mankind ;  and  in  these  respectiy  therefimb 
no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  his  character  and  that  of  any  loiiH 
vidual  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  place  which  he  occupied  was 
one  of  power  and  extended  influence ;  the  practice  which  ne  inlie- 
duced,  from  the  moment  that  it  was  acquiesced  in,  became  a  natioiMl 
delinquency,  involving  thousands  in  its  guilt ;  the  covenant  that  was 
thereby  violated  was  a  covenant,  on  the  stability  of  which  dependei 
the  veiy  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation :  and  die  jadgemente  with 
which  their  sin  was  visited  were  temporal  judgements,  and  therefim 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  world.  But,  after  excluding  or  maldM 
aUowance  for  all  these  peculiarities,  enough  still  remains  to  exempli^ 
the  natural  tendency  of  moral  evil  to  extend  and  perpetuate  its  de» 
basing  influence,  and  enough  to  suggest  to  the  sinner  many  a  eerioes 
and  alarming  reflection.  Though  it  might  be  utterly'imposaible  for 
usto  trace  the  guilt  of  an v  individual  through  all  its  reDM>te  conse- 
quences—though we  might  not  be  warranted  directly  to  charge'  hhn 
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with  any  definite  portion  ot'  the  ilns  of  those  whom  he  has  been  in- 
Btrumental  in  corrupting— and  though  we  might  b&  altogether  unable 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  amount  of 
abounding  iniquity ;  yet,  to  God,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  possible  combination  of  events,  and  can  assign  to  every  separate 
cause  its  precise  share  of  the  influence  b^  which  these  even^  are 
brought  about,  every  action  of  every  individual  must  be  perfectly 
known,  both  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  affects  those  who  may  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  subjected  U>  its  influence.   And  who  does  not  per* 
ceive  that  His  all-seeing  eye  may  be  tracing  the  consequences  of  a 
guilty  deed,  at  the  distance  of  ages  from  the  moment  at  which  it  waa 
committed,  and  connecting  the  ruin  of  multitudes  with  an  action 
which  the  perpetrator  himself  perhaps  dismissed  from  his  recollectioD 
with  as  little  concern  as  he  did  the  worthless  gratification  that  led  to 
it  ?    The  man  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  fancied  intellectual  superiority^ 
awakens  in  the  mind  of  another,  one  serious  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
divine  truth,  or  he  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  ungodly  pleasure,  allures  a 
fellow-creature  into  a  participation  of  his  own  profligacy,  thereby 
opens  a  flood-gate  which  Omnipotence  alone  can  shut;  and  were  a 
prophetic  eye  to  take  a  survey  or  the  future  consequences  of  one.sach 
action,  it  might  see  there  the  commencement  of  a  train  of  evils,  as 
appalling  in  their  nature,  and  as  interminable  in  their  duration,  as 
those  which  Ahijah  foresaw  when  he  uttered  the  prediction  in  tlie 
text.     The  instant  such  a  man  has  succeeded  in  effacing  the  religious 
impressions,  or  corrupting  the  moral  principles  of  another,  he  has 
put  a  principle  of  evil  in  operation,  which  it  is  utterly  beyond  his 
power  to  control ;  he  has  inflicted  an  injury  which  the  wealth  of 
worlds,  if  it  were  at  his  command,  could  not  repair,  and  an  injury  too, 
of  which  he  can  neither  see  the  termination  nor  calculate  the  extent* 
The  victim  of  his  own  artifice  is  prepared  to  perpetrate  the  same 
crimes,  and  to  entail  upon  others  the  same  ruin  ;  and  thus  may  the 
effects  of  his  sin  continue  to  be  perpetuated  and  felt  when  he  him* 
self  is  forgotten,  or  when  his  memory  lives  only  in  the  book  of  that 
remembrance,  where  his  guilt  has  fa^n  recorded  in  connexion  with 
its  consequences.    To  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  the  experience  of 
every  day  bears  melancholy  and  decitfive  evidence ;  for  who  has  not 
known  them  exemplified,  and  to  a  fearful  extent  too,  even  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation  i    Yet,  how  little,  how  very  little  of 
these  consequences  can  come  under  our  notice,  compared  with  what 
they  really  are,  and  must  appear,  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  God  1  And 
how  fearful  must  the  judgement-seat  be  to  the  man  who  is  there  to  be 
reckoned  with  for  unforgiven  guilt  like  this,«-who  shall  then  be  com- 
pelled to  read  the  faithful  record,  not  only  of  his  personal  offencer^ 
out  of  their  pestilential  effects, — who  shall  be  made  to  see  the  fuU 
extent  to  which  the  withering  influence  of  his  crimes  has  affected  the 
naoral  well-being  of  his  fellow«>men,—- and  shall  be  confronted  with 
the  multitudes  whose  impenitence  he  was  instrumental  in  seaUng^ 
and  to  whose  ruin,  therefore,  he  has  in  reality  contributed  1' 

pp.  57— 58. 
Dr.  Gordon  remarks,  that  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  ago^ 
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niziDg  reflectioBA  of  a  «aind  awakened  to  iu  guHl  wiU  bew  llM 
the  individual  has  contributed  to  corrupt  or  to  harden  otkmb 
without  the  poBsibility  of  repairing  the  injury  that  lie  has 
diem.  We  oelieve  that  this  will  be  found,  moreover,  a 
aideration  best  adapted  to  awaken  a  sense  of  guilt.  In  dieiil- 
ing  with  the  heart  that  is  dead  to  the  enormity  ufaih  as  itt 
offence  against  God,  some  effective  use  may  often  be  n^e^ 
what  good  feeling  may  yet  remain,  by  attacking  this  tiiIimS: 
rable  point*  The  idea  which  keeps  back  men  from  real  repetOh 
lanc^,  is  the  mistaken  notion  that  sin  is  reparable,  tliat  rep^- 
lance  can  atone  for  it,  that  a  simple  act  of  mercy  on  thii  pait 
of  Ood  can  do  away  all  the  consequences  of  diaobedienee^ 
This  is  not  the  fact,  as  respects  the  individual  himself;  but  itis 
much  easier  to  shew,  that  repentance  can  avail  nothing  as  an 
atonement  or  reparation  with  regard  to  the  consequenoes  of 
ain  on  others.  This  thought.  Dr.  Qordon  has  very  forcibly 
pressed  home  upon  the  conscience. 

<  But  neither  is  the  application  of  the  subject  to  be  confiaod  to 
such  as  have,  either  by  deliberate  attempts*  or  the  inflncnoe  of  s 
vicious  example,  succeeded  in  corrupting  others,  and  have  thus  givsi 
a  new  isapulse  as  it  were  to  the  strength  of  prevaiiioK  iniquity  Upoa 
the  principle  which  is  laid  down  in  the  text,  and  which  we  have  now 
endeavoured  to  illustrate,  it  is  evident  that  from  every  unholy  aeiisa 
that  is  performed,  and  every  unsanctiBed  expression  that  is  utterad^ 
there  must  be  going  forth  a  corrupting  and  debasing  influence  \  ihsi 
though  the  effects  of  this  influence  may  not  be  immediately  psiciBiio4 
it  may,  nevertheless,  have  left  impressions  that  will  never  agaia  bs 
effiuMMl ;  and  that  if  it  has  once  uken  efiects  no  human  wisdom  osa 
astimate  or  foretell  the  consequences.  And  if  thu  principle  be  ad» 
mitted,  then  where  is  the  man,  let  his  past  life  have  been  as  Treo  horn 
flagrant  transgressions,  and  the  sphere  of  his  influence  ss  limited  as 
it  may,  who  will  venture  to  allege  that  he  has  never  cnntribated  IS 
the  moral  and  spiritual  injury  of  his  fellow-men— that  none  hove 
kubibed  from  him  an  unholy  sentiment— or  that  none  have 
encouraged  by  bis  example  to  persevere  in  the  ways  of  sin  I  80 
long  as  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  the  gospel,  there  will  bo 
Something  in  his  character,  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  decencico  of  oa 
external  profession,  will  indicate  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  vital  *" 
suss;  and  though  ihe  symptonu  of  this  hostility  may  seldom  or 
be  perceived  by  tliose  with  whom  he  holds  only  a  sught  or  ooci 
jniercourse,  yet  they  will  manifest  themselves  in  a  thousand  ways  9$ 
his  more  intimate  associates,  and  may  be  exercising  an  influeaeo  ooir 
^em  which,  though  unseen  by  others,  and  scarcely  felt  by  cho^ 
■elves,  will  as  effi^tually  estrange  them  from  divine  things,  as  if  llMf 
^cre  exposed  to  an  apparently  stronger  and  more  dangerous  sompii 
tion.  The  very  tone  and  naanner  in  which  divine  truth  is  spokoa  o( 
juay  weaken  the  impression  of  reverence  that  was  once  felt  Qw  ito 
authority.  One  expression  of  levity,  or  a  single  profime  allusiosiy 
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iMteo  the  abhorreooe  that  inm  entertaiiied  for  the  defenni^  of  tfai 
*-«nd  a  convenatioDf  which  to  him  might  appear  too  triflinj^  to  be 
remembered,  may  hare  made  a  fearful  inroad  on  the  moral  prmeiplea 
of  others*  and  loofened  the  salutary  restraints  whidi  conscienoe  mi- 
poses  on  the  sinful  propensities  of  Uie  heart  In  all  this*  indeed,  ha 
may  see  nothing  wherewith  to  upbraid  himself;  and  while  he  is  not 
chargeable  with  having  deliberately  attempted  to  draw  others  into  the 
ectual  commission  of  gross  and  iagrant  immoralities,  he  may  flatter 
himself  that  he  has  never  incurred  the  goOt  of  injuring  the  sj^iritual 
Interests  of  any.  Very  different,  however,  is  his  character  ra  the 
right  of  God,  and  very  different  will  it  be  in  his  own  estimatioD^ 
•houid  he  ever  be  awakened  fl'om  his  dream*  of  sel^security*  Ho 
will  then  see  that  it  is  no  light  thing  to  have  ministered  to  the  ddQ- 
•ion  of  a  fellow-sinner,  and  contributed  to  strengthen  him  in  hia 
alienation  from  God ;  that  the  life,  which  he  once  thought  so  blamo* 
less,  has  not  only  been  unprofitable  but  positively  misohievous ;  that 
«very  day  whicli  he  spent  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  his  Idaker, 
was  productive  of  injury  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself;  and  that  the 
amount  of  this  injury  is  such  as  he  cannot  estimate,  and  never  will 
be  abio  to  repair. 

*  These,  I  think,  are  reflections  which  can  hardly  fliil  to  occur  to 
the  Christian,  on  looking  back  to  that  period  of  his  life  when  he  was 
Hving  without  God  and  without  hope  in  the  world;  and  dtottgh  ha 
may  never  have  made  any  deliberate  effort  to  corr^  or  -mislead  a 
fellow-sinner,  yet  he  will  still  have  enough  to  lament  on  the  retroa* 
pect  of  that  period,  and  enough  to  remind  him  how  unprofitable  il 
was  to  himself,  and  how  injurious  it  must  have  been  to  others.  Ha 
knows  that  in  all  the  intercourse  which  he  then  held  with  hb  fellow* 
men,  he  was  as  little  inclined  as  he  was  x^ualified  to  attempt  advana- 
ing  ibeir  spiritual  interests ;  and  though  it  Is  but  comparatively  littla 
of  thai  intercourse  that  he  can  now  remember,  he  cannot  doubt  that 
much  of  it  was  calculated  to  efface,  rather  than  to  strengthen,  their 
impressions  of  divine  thines;  and  that  the  influence  of  many  a  senti* 
ment  and  action  which  lie  has  long  ago  forgotten,  may  yet  ba 
operating  on  the  life  and  character  of  those  with  whom  he  associated. 
And  while  these  reflections  awaken  feelings  of  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion and  self-abasement,  need  I  urge  upon  believers  the  powerful 
motive  which  they  suggsst,  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  labouring  to 
counteract  that  princifMC  of  evil  which  is  so  fearfully  prevalent,  and 
which  they  themselves  have  been  instrumental  in  strengthening  f 
Were  their  own  unaided  effiDrts,  indeed,  the  only  agency  that  is  ta 
be  to  looked  for  to  give  success  to  such  an  attempt,  it  would 
assuredly  prove  a  very  hopeless  enterprise,  as  the  very  subject  which 
we  have  buen  considering  does  abundantly  testify ;  and  they  might  |ms 
ready  to  resign  themselves  to  the  desponding  reflection,  that  whila 
every  sinful  action  of  their  lives  may  have  contributed  to  strengthaa 
the  opposition  of  others  to  the  government  of  God,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  effect  any  thing  in  lite  way  of  disarming  that  opposition. 
They  are  not  abandoned,  however,  to  the  feebleness  of  toehr  own 
airangth,  nor  left  to  dwell  with  unavailing  complaints  on  their  awa 
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helplesaneM.  The  Sfiirit  of  Gnd  has  himself  UDdertakan* to  eamatm 
act  this  malignaot  principle :  their  own  deliverance  from  the  4»* 
ininion  of  a  depraved  heart  is  itself  a  proof  that  his  agency  ia  al 
work;  and  if  sinners,  in  their  unregeneratc  states  do  matoaDf 
minister  to  one  another's  spiritua]  debasement*  they  are  emploj^ed  aa 
instruments  also  in  efibcting  one  another's  spiritual  regenentieo« 
And  can  believers  reflect  on  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  the  muf 
vellous  condescension  of  such  an  order  of  things,  witbont  feeBog^ 
fmd  habitually  acting  under  a  sense  of  the  obligations  herebjr  laid  on 
them,  to  labour  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others  ?  Though  the  in* 
fectious  example  of  moral  evil  among  creatures  already  depravedf  ll 
more  than  sufficient  to  resist  the  efforts,  and  counteract  the  infli 
even  of  the  holiest  of  the  children  of  God»  yett  the  Spirit 
part  to  the  latter  a  power  and  an  energy  before  which  that  i 
wHl  give  way.  The  Christian  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  thiopgh 
this  divine  influence  lie  may  carry  with  him  a  purifying,  aa  he  onoa 
did  a  corrupting  influence  among  his  bretliren  around  him.  O|lpo^• 
t unities  are  thus  afforded  him  of  redeeming  the  time  that  he  m' 
and  remedying,  in  some  measure,  the  evils  which  he  occa 
and  while  the  Scriptures  tell  him  of  the  retribution  that  awaita 
who  have  not  only  sinned  but  also  made  others  to  sin,  thej  tdl  Uin 
likewise  that  <'  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine -as  the  brightneaa  of  thf 
firmamear,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousneiB  aa  the  atan  te 
ever  and  ever." ' 

The  twelfth  sermon  is  an  admirable  vindication  of  Che  pnu>- 
tical  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  general  principle 
might  have  been  followed  out  with  advantage,  m  ita  appliciftioa 
to  the  several  parts  of  Christian  obedience,  and  in  ita  Deeringi 
upon  different  stages  of  religious  experience  and  diTeniliee  of 
character.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  breadth  and  vigoiir  than' 
discrimination  in  Dr.  Gordon's  style  of  treating  hia  rabjeclL' 
He  fixes  upon  one  simple  prominent  idea,  and  ne  pnitaea  it! 
ivithout  turning  to  either  the  right  or  the  left,  without  panae  <9, 
flag^ng ;  by  which  means  he  succeeds  in  concentrating  the .efe 
tention  ou  a  single  point,  and  in  giving  to  his  sermona  a  siiifpK 
lar  unity.  Still,  we  could  sometimes  wish  for  more  of  dstfft 
and  illustration.  Or  if  we  are  disposed  to  dispenae  withthk^ 
in  Dr.  Gordon's  sermons,  we  must  guard  againat  their  boajf 
considered  as,  in  this  respect,  any  more  than  preciaely  in  tiiev 
construction,  an  unexceptionable  model.  Pulpit-teachii^  ia* 
an  experimental  science,  the  object  of  which  la  leaa  topraifif 
the  truth  of  general  principles,  than  to  instruct  meft  howttt' 
make  use  of  them.  It  is  made  up,  like  medical  science,  graaM^ 
of  practical  cases,  the  knowIedg:e  and  study  of  which  ia  to  iti 
full  as  important  as  an  acquaintance  with  system.  Itia.0Q% 
great  defect  in  the  writinp:s  of  many  estimable  divinea^  tfapl^, 
they  seem  to  overlook  the  almost  infinite  modificationa  of  lAio^ 
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the  common  facts  and  general  course  and  order  oF  religious  ex^ 
perience  are  susceptible  in  individuals.  They  dwell  upon  faith, 
repentance,  peace,  and  other  exercises  and  dispositions  of  mind 
in  general  terms,  as  if  they  not  only  were  substantially  the  same 
in  tneir  nature  and  source  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  but  as  if, 
too.  the  minds  of  men  were  less  variously  constituted  than 
their  bodies, — as  if  moral  healtli  and  disease  did  not  respective- 
ly assume  a  character  and  complexion  altogether  diiferent  ia 
individuals  of  various  temperament, — and  as  if  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  soul  of  man  were  not  as  full  of  anomalies  con- 
tradictory to  all  system,  of  exceptions  and  varieties,  as  the  his- 
tory of  bodily  disease.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  grand  scriptural  distribution  of  mankind  into 
the  two  classes, — believers  and  unbelievers, — the  justified  and 
the  unjustified.  On  this  broad  distinction,  salvation  hinges; 
and  it  can  never  be  made  too  prominent.  But  still,  it  should 
be  remembered,  that  the  sinner,  or  the  believer,  is  not  a  specific 
character^  but  a  generic  one ;  and  preaching,  we  feel  persuaded, 
nvbile  it  clearly  upholds  as  all-important  the  broad  generic  dis^ 
tinctionB  of  religious  state  and  character,  must  be  specific  iii 
order  to  be  practically  efficient. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
sermon  which  suggested  this  train  of  remark,  and  which  we 
have  already  intimated  to  be  an  able  and  striking  vindication 
of  the  Author's  thesis.  We  transcribe  the  concluding  para-, 
graphs. 

<  It  has  sometimes  indeed  been  alleged,  that  the  doctrines  of  free 
grace  have  a  contrary  tendency!  and  that,  instead  of  giving  an  im- 
pulse to  new  obedience,  they  are  calculated  to  lull  the  sinner  into' 
indolence  and  sloth.  But  the  assertion  is  as  palpably  at  variance  with 
the  known  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  it  is  calumnious  towards 
the  gospel  itself.  It  was  the  experience  of  the  Psalmist,  that  wheii' 
bis  heart  was  enlarged,  he  ran  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments ; 
and  such  also  has  been  the  experience  oF believers  in  every  subsequent 
age.  Nay,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  these,  whether  it  is  not' 
true,  that  till  they  understood  and  believed  the  gospel  proclamation 
of  a  free  remission  through  the  blood  of  Christ — till  they  saw  that  full' 
permission  was  given  them  to  repose  on  his  finished  mediatorial  work 
—and  till  they  began  to  taste  the  blessedness  of  being  reconciled  to 
God,  they  never  knew  what  it  was  to  perform  one  act  of  cheerful  or' 
willing  obedience  ;  that  till  they  felt  something  of  that  change  of  re-' 
lation  towards  their  maker,  whereby  the  dread  of  a  slave  was  dis-^ 
placed  by  the  reverential  and  afi*ectionate  fear  of  a  child,  they  were', 
perpetually  haunted  by  certain  suspicions  and  misgivings  which  were' 
utterly  incompatible  with  filial  obedience ;  and  that  every  effort' 
which  they  had  till  then  made  in  the  way  of  compliance  with  the  re-' 
quireraentsof  divine  law,  was  little  else  than  a  constrained '  act  pi* 
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exterfial  homage  which  they  might  have  been  efMd  to  irMiheMi 
which  it  afforded  them  no  pleasure  or  aatiafiwation  to  pay  }  All-  dfi% 
we  are  persuaded,  they  will  readily  admit,  nor  will  diey  heaitala  tm  ■» 
knowledffey  that  if  they  have  in  any  measure  known  wnat  it  ia  te  waft 
with  God— if  they  have  been  conscious  of  any  thing  like  a  gtowi^g 
conformity  to  the  divine  image— end  if  they  luive  ever  felt  u  le  lie 
aa  their  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of  their  Father  in  heavast  ll 
has  been  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  have  experienced  peace  aad 
Joy  in  believing.  •  - 

<  In  proof  and  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  might  appeal  to  lie 
nature  of  the  gospel  itself,  and  to  the  effects  which  it  muat  aeo  "^ 
produce  wherever  it  is  understood  and  believed.  Its  firataad 
diate  object  is,  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  sinners  those  i 
auspicious  of  God,  which  constitute  the  strengUi  cf  th  ~ 
against  him— to  convince  them  that  he  loves  and  pities  the 
persuade  them  to  lay  aside  their  unreasonable  hostility  to  Ua  _ 
ment,  and  their  infatuated  unwillingness  to  hold  with  him  aiija|iF 
ritual  intercourse ;  and  wherever  the  Spirit  of  God  givea  it  power 
and  efficacy  to  accomplish  this  object,  it  will  present  die  dhrinc  mw  le 
those  who  are  so  influenced  by  it,  in  a  light  entirely  new.  Fuissariy 
they  regarded  that  law  as  the  authoritative  mandate  of  a  ectcreiga 
who  was  too  powerful  to  be  resisted,  and  too  just  to  be  oftndcJ  wM 
Impunity;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  it  generated  the  apirit  ef 
bondage.  From  the  moment  their  eyes  were  opened  to  Uia  Icte  ef 
God  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  law  appeared  to  then  aa  ihe 
expression  of  the  will,  a  transcript,  so  to  speak,  of  the  perfectiona  af 
their  heavenly  Father— a  Father  whom  they  had  learned  to  lova  aad 
revere,  and  into  whose  image  the^  longed  to  be  transfonncd ;  ai|l 
from  that  moment,  therefore,  conformity  to  his  law  was  idevtiledlte 
dheir  minds  with  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  the  con 
ci  their  blessedness.  It  thus  appears  that  the  belief  of  the  , 
a  holy  tendency,  not  merely  by  presenting  the  sinner  witC 
powerful  motives  to  obedience,  and  laying  qnon  him  a  atici 
gation  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  tne  divine  law; 


and  especially  by  exhibiting  that  law  in  a  light  entirely  new  Ic  Uat 
and  in  illustration  of  this  remark,  I  might  refer  to  any  cac  af  ika 
precepts  which  have  been  there  inculcated.  As  an  *»»'"«»pH'  let 'as 
consioer  the  command  given  by  our  Lord  to  his  discipleat  aheieta' 
he  eojoined  them  to  love  their  enemies ;  and  let  us  suppoaa  that  All 
commandment  is  inculcated  on  one  who  b  still  a  stranger  to  tha'ca»i 
straining  power  of  the  love  of  Christ.  Such  a  man  might  ba  fsll 
that  it  was  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  aovere^  of  kaaaea 
and  earth— that  he  was  required  to  comply  with  it  on  the  psi^  if 
God's  righteous  displeasure— and  that,  if  he  fiuled  lo  do  eo^  lip A^^ 
ieiture  of  eternal  life  should  assuredly  be  the  oonsequeDoa.  Biilpc 
will  venture  to  say,  that  even  if  he  believed  all  this,  and  kaaw  Ml 
his  everlasting  well-being  depended  on  his  dbedienoe,  it  wcpU 
not  awaken  in  his  mind  one  feeling  of  a&ction  or  regard  towavda  aaa 
who  was  before  the  object  of  his  displeasure  and  dislike  Lot  as 
suppose,  however,  that  the  same  individual  were  awakened  lasii 
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of  hit  own  olMtiiurte  and  unreaMmablo  hottilhy  to  Ood  \  that  he  were 
iMTought  to  see  the  malignity  of  that  ingratitude,  which  none  but  a 
dbTine  compassion  could  haTO  so  long  and  so  patiently  endured ;  that 
he  were  melted  into  godly  sorrow  and  contrition  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  Saviour's  love ;  and  that  he  turned  from  this  contempktioa 
to  review  the  injuries  that  he  had  himself  received  at  the  hand  of  a 
fellow  sinner:  and  what  would  be  the  e£bct  of  this  change  of  cha- 
racter on  the  feelinss  which  he  formerly  cherbhed  towarda  his  d^ 
fending  broUier  ?  Would  he  not  feci  humbled  and  ashamed  that  he 
abould  have  for  an  instant  entertained  one  angry  or  vindictive 
feeling  ?  would  not  his  dislike  give  way  to  a  sentiment  of  pity--pi^ 
that  would  approach  indefinitely  near  to  a  feeling  of  affectionate 
concern  for  his  welfare  \  and  the  more  vividly  he  should  retain  the 
impression  of  the  Redeemer's  love  to  himself,  would  he  not  the  more 
easily  exercise  that  love  towards  another  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  divine 
law,  which  to  the  natural  man  is  a  painful  and  most  unreasonable 
restraint^  becomes  to  the  renewed  man  a  law  of  love ;  and  the  more 
that  he  experiences  enlargement  of  heart,  the  more  cheerfully  will 
he  run  the  way  of  the  divine  commandments. 

In  the  following  two  sermons,  the  connexion  between  the 
peace  of  conscience  which  is  the  fruit  of  juatificatiou  by  faith, 
and  Christian  obedience,  is  further  illustrated ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond of  these,  we  meet  with  the  following  just  remarks  oqib 
case  by  no  means  uncommon. 

<  Nor  does  this  hold  true  with  those  merely  who  are  vainly  endea- 
TOuring  by  their  own  righteousness  to  avert  the  holy  displeasure  of 
an  ofiended  Judge,  or,  as  it  is  in  such  cases  sometimes  expressed,  to 
make  their  peace  with  their  Maker.  The  unhappy  effi^s  of  an  in- 
distinct or  mistaken  idea  of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  may  be  seen  in 
many  who  have  honestly  relinquished,  as  they  believe,  every  such 
ground  of  hope,  and,  under  the  conviction  that  Christ  is  the  only 
mediator  between  God  and  sinners,  manifest  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
interested  in  the  blessing  of  his  salvation.  Such  persons  will  oflen 
be  heard  to  "  ' 
the  review 

worthiness  ^ ^ 

that  it  is  by  free  grace  alone  they  can  ever  be  saved ;  and,  to  judge 
from  their  whole  manner,  we  should  infer,  that  their  spiritual  concerns 
have  assumed  too  momentous  an  appearance  in  their  eye  to  leave 
them  at  peace  or  rest,  till  they  have  arrived  at  a  clearer  assurance 
than  they  yet  have  of  their  ultimate  safety.  And  yet,  with  all  this, 
they  may  in  reality  be  acting  on  a  self-righteous  principle ;  they  may 
be  wasting  their  stren^h,  as  it  were,  in  unavailing  complaints  about 
what  they  are,  and  fruitless  wishes  about  what  they  ought  to  be,  as  If 
they  were  not  yet  warranted  to  put  their  spiritual  interests  into  che 
Redeemer's  hands ;  and,  instead  of  believing  on  the  simple  testimony 
of  God,  that  the  gospel  makes  to  them  personally  a  free  oiTer  of  a  AiM 
aalration,  they  may  be  seeking  a  confirmation  of  this  truth  in  a  cer- 
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tain  undefinable  evidence  derived  from  somethlnir  in  theitaMbBi.   'If 
the  question  were  directly  and  undisguiscdly  put  to  theitfy'  whether 
they  btilieve  that  any  qualiBcations  are  required  in  chem,  in  the  way 
of  righteousness  or  merit,  before  they  are  authorixed  to  believe  on 
Christ   for  salvation,  they  would  probably  reject  such  an  idea*  aa 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  the  gospel.     Aoi' 
yet  they  may  at  the  very  moment  be  acting  as  if  such  quaiificatioae 
were   necessary ;  they  may,  under  the  semblance  of  humility  and: 
self-abasement,  be  laying  restrictions  on  the  overtures  of  the  ^oapel^; 
which  the  gospel  itself  has  not  imposed ;  they  may  be  refusing  ta- 
enter  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  God,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
presumptuous  in  them  thus  to  treat  with  the  high  and  the  hohr  wt. 
of  Israel ;  and  instead  of  experiencing  the  animating  hope  of  ulti*- 
mately  triumphing  in  their  warfare  with  sin — the  hope  which  a  aease 
of  the  divine  favour  never  fails  to  impart — they  may  have  been  long 
laboriously  struggling  to  reach  the  point,  at  which  they  may  thjak 
themselves  warunted  to  close  with  the  proposals  of  pardon  tendered 
to  them  in  the  gospel.     It  is  thus,  as  the  experience  of  many  can 
testify,  that  error  on  the  subject  of  the  sinner's  justification  ia  ideni*. 
tified  with  unbelief;  and  it  is  thus  that  a  conflict  with  sin,  even  when 
some  degree  of  hatred  against  it  has  been  awakened  in  the  mind, 
will  always  be  a  discouraging  or  a  hopeless  one,  so  long  aa  the  sinner 
has  not  come  to  something  like  a  decision  on  the  question  of  hia  re- 
conciliation and  acceptance  with  God.'  pp.  292 — 294?. 

The  concluding  address  to  the  young  is  extremely  solemn 
and  impressive. — Sermon  the  fifteenth  is  a  sort  of  companion 
one  to  the  third  in  the  series.  It  appears  to  have  been  preached 
with  a  view  to  the  r^coninieiidation  of  Sabbath-schools,  and  is 
in  every  respect  a  very  interesting  and  useful  sermon.  But  no 
part  of  the  volume  has  afforded  uu  hio;her  gratification  than  the 
seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentieth  sermons,  which  treat, 
in  a  very  original  and  masterly  manner,  of  the  nature  and  raiio^ 
nale  of  prayer,  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  economy  of 
^race,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the  character.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  a  long  one,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves 
eitner  to  omit  or  to  abridge  it. 

<  Were  the  question  put  to  a  believer,  why  he  prays,  or  how  he  can 
hope  that  his  prayers  can  have  any  efficacy  in  determining  the  will 
and  the  procedure  of  him,  all  whose  purposes  are  unchangeable,  and 
all  whose  works  are  known  to  him  from  the  beginning ;  he  might  • 
satisfy  himself  with  replying,  that  God  has  authorized  and  command- 
ed him  to  pray,  with  the  express  promise  that  the  prayer  of  faithy  of« 
fered  up  in  the  name  of  Christ,  shall  be  heard  and  answered ;  and 
that  he  can  safely  leave  it,  therefore,  with  God  himself,  to  provide  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  immuta* 
bility  of  his  counsels.  But  though  he  may  hold  this  to  be  a  satisfiic- 
tory  answer  to  every  such  question,  and  on  this  ground  decline  en- 
tering on  the  discussion  of  any  difficulty  that  may  be  suggetted,  aboat 
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Reconciling  the  efficacy  of  prayer  with  the  unchangeableness  of  the 
divine  will ;  yet  there  is  enough  in  Scripture  to  enable  him  to  go  much 
further  towards  the  solution  of  such  difficulties,  and,  what  is  unspeak- 
ably more  important,  to  elevate  his  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  privi« 
lege  of  prayer.  He  is  there  warranted  to  maintain,  that  prayer  is  most 
deeply  concerned  in  the  determination  of  all  the  purposes  of  God 
^ncerning  his  people ;  that  everj'  believing  supplication  that  hat 
been,  or  ever  will  be  offered  up,  was  as  much  the  subject  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  as  any  other  action  or  event  that  was  to  take  place  ia 
the  moral  world;  and  that  the  same  infinite  wisdom  which  so  ar- 
ranged the  constitution  of  things  as  to  provide  for  what  we  would  call 
contingencies,  and  to  determine  the  bearing  and  the  e^ct  of  every  one 
event  upon  another,  did,  by  that  same  arrangement,  make  provision 
also  for  meeting  every  prayer  of  faith  with  a  special  and  determinate 
act  of  his  will. 

<  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  believer  may  refer,  among  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture,  to  the  statement  made  in  our  text.  The 
event  for  which  Daniel  had  been  praying,  namely,  the  restoration  of 
his  captive  brethren  to  their  country  and  their  privileges,  had  been 
the  subject  of  many  a  prediction  variously  expressed,  and  of  special 
promises  frequently  repeated ;  he  had  been  himself  personally  em- 
ployed as  an  agent,  and  a  very  efficient  one  too,  in  bringing  aoout  a 
combination  of  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes :  he  had  just  witnessed  a  variety  of  events  which  had 
been  expressly  foretold,  as  the  forerunners  of  the  liberation  of  Judah, 
and  which  were  so  many  distinct  intimations,  therefore,  that  God 
would  neither  forget  nor  falsify  his  promise  ;  and  every  circumstance 
conspired  to  give  him  the  assurance,  that  the  event  which  he  longed 
for  was  infallibly  secured.  But  though  the  state  of  things  was  such 
as  apparently  to  place  the  hope  of  Daniel  beyond  the  possibility  of 
disappointment,  and  though  he  might  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  quietly  to  wait  till  the  moment  arrived  when,  according  to  the  de- 
terminate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  it  was  to  be  realized  ; 
yet  he  gave  himself  to  prayer,  obviously  with  the  conviction  that,  in 
order  to  give  efficiency  to  all  the  subordinate  causes  that  were  con- 
spiring to  bring  about  the  deliverance  of  Judah,  there  was  required  an 
immediate  determination  of  the  divine  mind — an  act  of  the  will  of  him- 
*'  who  speaks  and  it  is  done,  who  commandeth  and  all  things  stand 
fast;"  and  it  is  equally  evident  from  our  text,  not  only  that  this  prayer 
of  the  prophet  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  plan,  by  which  God  was 
gracioasly  pleased  to  carry  his  purposes  into  execution,  but  that  the' 
place  which  it  occupied  in  that  plan  was  a  very  distingubhed  one-* 
that  it  had  to  do  only  and  immediately  with  the  determination  of  the 
divine  mind — and  that  there  was  suspended  on  it,  so  to  speak,  that  act 
of  the  divine  will  that  was  to  give  efficiency  to  every  other  agency 
whereby  the  desired  event  was  to  be  brought  about.  With  respect^ 
indeed,  to  the  divine  mind  itself,  there  could  be  no  contingency  in  the 
event  which  the  prophet  prayed  for,  and  no  suspense,  therefore,  about. 
God's  own  determination  regarding  that  event;  inasmuch  as  thesupplw 
cation  of  Daniel  was  as  certain  a  thing  in  the  divine  foreknowledgei  as 
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pared  fairly  to  exerdae  hia  judgement,  in  the  hope  that,  whDe  dohy 
BO,  the  considerationB  that  lie  on  the  side  of  trutu  will  be  made  to  m 
mind  clear  and  convincing ;  he  may  have  allowed  his  inclinations  so 
to  influence  and  bias  his  judgement  towards  the  side  of  error,  or  ia 
fiivour  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  wishes  to  pursue,  that  wbea 
he  asks  counsel,  it  may  only  be  in  the  hope  that  his  previoua  opinioa 
will  be  confirmed,  and  when  he  seeks  direction,  it  is  in  reality  on  a 
point  about  which  he  was  previously  determined.  And  is  it  wonder* 
ful,  therefore,  if,  in  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  blessings  which  he 
professedly  sought  are  withheld,  or  if,  in  the  latter,  he  was  permitted, 
notwithstanding  his  supplication  for  divine  direction,  to  be  entangled 
in  error,  or  overtaken  oy  sin  ?  **  He  was  regarding  iniquity  in  bis 
heart,  and  therefore  the  Lord  would  not  hcarliim.'' 

*  But  the  principle  stated  in  our  text  may  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  another  case,  which  I  fear  is  also  but  too  com- 
mon ;  and  in  which  the  believer  may  be  still  more  directly  charge- 
able with  regarding  iniquity  in  his  heart.     It  is  possible  that  there 
may  be  in  his  heart  or  life,  something  which  he  is  conscious  is  not 
altogether  as  it  should  be — some  earthly  attachment  which  he  cannot 
easily  justify — or  some  point  of  conformity  to  the  maxims  and  prac- 
tices of  the  world,  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Chris- 
tian principle  ;  and  yet  all  the  struggle  which  these  have  from  time 
to  time  cost  him,  may  only  have  been  an  effort  of  ingenuity  on  his  part 
to  retain  them  without  doing  direct  violence  to  his  conscience— « 
laborious  getting  up  of  arguments  whereby  to  shew  how  they  may  be 
defended,  or  in  what  way  they  may  be  lawfully  gone  into,  while  the 
true  and  simple  reason  of  his  going  into  them,  namely,  the  love  of 
the  world,  is  all  the  while  kept  out  of  view.    And  as  an  experimental 
proof  how  weak  and  inconclusive  all  these  arguments  are,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  unwilling  he  still  is  to  relinquish  his  favourite  objects, 
he  may  be  conscious  that  in  confessing  his  sins,  he  leaves  them  out  of 
the  enumeration,  rather  because  he  would  willingly  pass  them  over, 
than  because  he  is  convinced  that  they  need  not  be  there ;  he  may 
feel  that  he  cannot  and  dare  not  malte  them  the  immediate  subject 
of  solemn  and  deliberate  communing  with  God ;  and  after  all  his 
multiplied  and  ingenious  defences,  he  may  be  reconciled  to  them  at 
last,  only  by  ceasing  to  agitate  the  question  whether  they  are  lawful 
or  not.     Now,  in  such  a  case,  the  sin  with  which  he  is  chargeable 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  moral  delinquency  whidi 
attaches  to  the  practices  themselves.    They  may  not  be  very  flaigrant 
in  their  nature,  or  very  palpably  at  variance  with  any  express  require- 
ment of  the  divine  law.     But  if  they  be  such  as  that  he  dares  not  ask 
permission  of  God  to  go  on  with  them,  or  that  he  would  not  willingly 
abide  by  the  decision  of  God's  word  concerning  them,  from  a  secret 
misgiving  that  this  decision  might  be  against  them ;  then,  upon  diis 
single  ground  alone,  independently  of  every  other  consideration,  he 
stands  self-condemned,     if,  in  this  condition,  then,  he  betakes  him- 
self to  prayer — if  he  feels  anxiety  and  doubt  concerning  his  spiritual 
stute,  and  seeks  to  have  his  conscience  pacified  by  the  application  of 
the  blood  of  Christ— if  he  is  conscious  that  his  desires  after  gyrifffrf 
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things  are  feeble,  and  asks  divine  influence  to  strengthen  and  sustain 
them — and  generally,  if  he  is  sensible  that  his  soul,  with  regard  to  its 
eternal  concerns,  is  not  in  a  healthful  state,  and  prays  that  he  may  be 
quickened  and  revived,  is  it  at  all  unaccountable  that  such  prayers 
should  go  unanswered — that  he  should  fail  to  be  delivered  from  the 
depressing  sense  of  sin  on  the  conscience,  while  he  is  deliberately 
surrendering  himself  to  the  power  of  sin  in  the  heart— -or  that  there 
should  be  withheld  that  divine  consolation  which,  in  his  case,  would 
go  to  sanction  the  violation  of  the  divine  law  ?  He  may  feel,  indeed, 
and  he  may  deeply  lament  the  depression  of  his  hopes,  and  the  decay 
of  his  spiritual  comfort ;  and  in  order  to  recover  it,  he  may  labort^ 
ously  give  himself  to  the  observance  of  religious  ordinances*  But 
should  they  all  successively  fail  to  bring  him  relief,  as  in  such  circum- 
stances they  must  do,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  the  reason.  There 
is  in  his  own  heart  u  root  of  bitterness  whereby  he  is  defiled  i  he  is 
himself  the  Achan  that  troubleth  the  host  of  Israel,  and  lias  given  Itis 
spiritual  adversaries  the  advantage  over  him  ;  he  carries  about  with 
htm  the  accursed  thing  that  blights  and  withers  his  spiritual  strength; 
he  **  regards  iniquity  in  his  heart,  and  therefore  the  Lord  will  not 
hear  him.'' '  pp.  425 — 430. 


Art.  VII.  Hebrew  Tales  ;  selected  and  translated  from  the  Writings 
of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Sages :  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Essay  on 
the  uninspired  Literature  of  the  Hebrews.  By  Hyman  Hurwitz, 
Author  of  Vindidae  Hebraicas,  &c  &c.  12mo.  pp.  xxiii.  212. 
Price  7s.  6d.    London,  1826. 

nnHAT  the  Israelites  of  Germany  and  Holland  are  beginning, 
-"-  as  Mr.  Uurwitz  states,  to  distinguish  themselves  by  a  rapid 
advancement  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  must  be  a 
subject  of  very  high  satisfaction  to  every  friend  of  that  despised 
race.  He  ascribes  it  in  a  m-eat  measure  to  the  labours  of  the 
celebrated  Mendelsohn,  and  his  learned  friend  Hartog  Wesely. 
To  effect  their  great  object,  and  *  to  wean  their  brethren  from 

*  the  corrupt  jargon  they  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  tribula- 

*  tion,'  the  former  published  his  excellent  German  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms ;  and  the  latter  wrote  seve- 
ral tracts  on  the  proper  methods  of  instruction.  This  was 
adopting  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means,— recallinjg  the 
Jews  to  the  study  of  their  own  Scriptures.  Mr.  Uurwitz  is 
anxious  to  revive  the  study  of  the  Talmud  also,  to  which  we 
feee  no  objection,  since,  with  all  its  errors  and  absurdities, 
wbich  have  perhaps  been  magnified  by  misconception,  it  is  a 
IHIpllt  andaathentic  record  of  ancient  opinions ;  and  though, 

|iafJlHipity,  it  is  entitled  to  no  more  deferei&e  than  Uie 

'         {pfffRome,  its  illustrations  of  ancient  manners  are 

HLn#  WUDSpired  literature  of  the  Hebrews  furnishes 
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no  unimportant  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  to 
which  it  forms  a  foil.  There  is  some  justice  in  the  following 
remarks,  making  due  allowance  for  the  national  partiality  of 

the  Writer. 

'  To  conclude :  I  lament  with  ScheUing  ( in  the  words  of  my 
esteemed  Friend,)  "  that  the  learned  should  have  turned  their  backs 
on  the  Hebrew  sources ;  and  that,  whilst  they  hope  to  find  the  key  of 
ancient  doctrine  in  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics ;  whilst  nothing  is  heard  but  of  the  language  and  wisdom  of 
India :  the  writings  and  traditions  of  the  Uabbins  are  consigned  to 
neglect,  without  examination."  Still  more  do  I  lament  to  observe 
this  general  apathy  amongst  my  own  brethren.  True  it  is,  that  the 
short  period  geneially  allotted  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth— a 
period  hardly  sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  an  ample  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures — must  exclude  the  Talmud  from  fomiinff  a 
branch  of  early  instruction,  were  it  even  advisable.  But  admitting 
this,  1  really  do  not  see  why  persons  of  riper  years,  blessed  with  com- 
petence and  talents,  should  entirely  neglect  it ;  unless  they  chooie 
blindly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  men,  and  imagine  that  the  essence 
of  religion  consists  in  the  mere  observance  of  a  few  rites  and  cere- 
monies. 

*  Nor  is  this  attainment  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  will  enable  any  person,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  commentator,  to  understand  the  Talmud.  But  who- 
ever peruses  that  ancient  work,  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  contains 
the  religious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  thousands  of  learned  and 
highly-gifted  meni  who  lived  during  the  long  extent  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years,  in  different  countries,  various  situations^  and  under  the 
most  variegated  circumstances  -.  and  that  above  a  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  those  opinions  were  collected.  The  piety  of  its  authois 
is  unquestionable.  Its  morality,  with  the  exception  of  a  lev 
isolated  opinions,  is  excellent.  1  o  believe  that  its  multifarious  ooiu 
tents  are  all  dictates  of  unerring  wisdom,  is  as  extravagant  as  to  sup- 
pose that  all  it  contains  is  founded  in  error.  Like  all  other  produe- 
tions  of  unaided  humanity,  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes  and  prejudices^ 
to  remind  us  that  the  writers  were  fallible  men,  and  that  unqualified 
admiration  must  be  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiraiknit 
which  we  ought  to  studyi  the  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-perfeet 
Author.  But  while  I  should  be  among  the  first  to  protest  agaioH 
any  confusion  of  the  Talmudic  Rills  with  the  ever-flowing  Strean  of 
Holy  Writ,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts,  whether  there  ezisiB 
any  uninspired  work  of  equal  antiquity,  that  contains  more  interesl- 
ing,  more  various,  and  valuable  information,  than  that  of  the  stiD 
existing  remains  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  Sages.'  pp.  82— M 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Friend,  had  made  us  acquainted  with 
some  curious  and  interesting  specimens  of  these  Hebrew  apo* 
logues,  which  are  by  permission  inserted  in  this  collection. 
AU  the  rest  have  been  drawn  from  the.  original  sources, ' 
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:ted  from  the  writings  of  Hebrews  who  flourished  in  the 
five  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  fol- 
Qg  specimen  is  very  striking  and  characteristic. 

•  The  Value  of  a  Good  Wife. 

that  hath  found  a  virtuous  wife,  hath  a  greater  treasure  than 

costly  pearls. 

mch  a  treasure  had  the  celebrated  teacher  Rabbi  Meir  found. 
«t  during  the  whole  of  one  Sabbath  day  in  the  public  schooli  and 
ucted  the  people.  During  his  absence  from  his  house  his  two 
»  both  of  them  of  uncommon  beauty  and  enlightened  in  the  law. 
His  wife  bore  them  to  her  bed-chamber,  laid  tliem  upon  the 
iage-bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering  over  their  bodies,  To- 
Is  evening  Rabbi  Meir  came  home.  *<  Where  are  my  beloved 
,"  he  asked}  '*  that  I  may  give  them  my  blessing  V*  «  They  are 
\  to  the  school,*'  was  the  answer.  <<  I  repeatedly  looked  round 
Mshool,"  he  replied,  *<  and  I  did  not  see  them  there.''  She  reached 
a  goblet ;  he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of  the  Sabbath, 
ky  and  aeain  asked,  **  Where  are  my  sons,  that  they  may  drink 
le  cup  of  blessing  ?"  "  They  will  not  be  far  off,"  she  said,  and 
sd  food  before  him,  that  he  might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome 
genial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace  after  the  meal,  she 
addressed  him : — *<  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would  fain  pro- 
to  thee  one  question."  •<  Ask  it,  then,  my  love!"  he  replied, 
few  days  ago,  a  person  entrusted  some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and 
he  demands  them  again  :  should  I  give  them  back  again  ?" 
lis  13  a  question,"  said  Rabbi  Meir,  "  which  my  wife  should  not 
I  thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What !  wouldest  thou  hesitate  or 
shictant  to  restore  to  every  one  his  own  ?"  *•  No,"  she  replied, 
t  yet  I  thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  without  acquamting 
therewith."  She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber,  and,  stepping 
le  bed,  took  the  white  covering  from  their  bodies.  **  An,  my 
!  my  sons !"  thus  loudly  lamented  the  father :  **  My  sons !  the 
;  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  light  o^  my  understanding ;  I  was  your 
sr,  but  ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  Law  !"  The  mother  turned 
U  nud  wept  bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  husband  by  the 
ly  and  said,  '*  Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that  we  must  not 
«lactant  to  restore  that  which  was  entrusted  to  our  keeping  ? 
die  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  has  taken  away,  and  blessed  be  the 
e  of  the  Lord  1"  **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  echoed 
bi  Meir,  <«  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thy  sake  too !  for  well  is 
ritten, '  He  that  has  found  a  virtuous  woman  has  a  greater  trea- 
tban  costly  pearis.  She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 
er  tongue  is  the  instruction  of  kindness.'  "  '  pp.  5— ?• 

he  next  is  equally  good. 

*  Tht  Lord  helpeth  Man  and  Beoit. 

[>iiring  his  march  to  con(^uer  the  world,  Alexander,  the  Macedo- 
,  came  to  a  people  in  Africa  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded 
er  in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.    They 
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led  him  to  the  hut  of  their  chieC  who  received  him  hoipitablyi  and 
placed  before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs,  and  biead  of  goU.^ 
<*  Do  you  eat  gold  in  this  country  ?'*  said  Alexander.  **  1  lake  it 
for  granted  (replied  the  chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable 
food  in  thine  own  country.  For  what  reason,  then,  art  thou  cook 
amongst  us  ?"  **  Your  gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither/'  said  Alei- 
ander,  *'  but  I  would  become  acquainted  with  your  manners  and  coi- 
toms."  **  So  be  it,"  rejoined  the  other :  "  sojourn  among  us  as  loag 
as  it  pleaseth  thee.*'  At  the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citiieai 
entered,  as  into  their  court  of  justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  *<  I  bonghl 
of  this  man  a  piece  ofland,  and  as  I  was  makmg  a  deep  drain  throw 
it,  I  found  a  n*casure.  This  is  not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for  tM 
land,  and  not  for  any  treasure  that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it; 
and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the  land  will  not  receive  it.''  The  de- 
fendant answered,  **  I  hope  I  have  a  conscience,  as  well  as  my  feHow- 
citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all  its  contingent,  as  well  as  ezistiof 
advantages,  and  consequently  tlie  treasure  inclusively*" 

*  The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge,  reca- 
pitulated their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see  wEether  or 
not  he  understood  them  aright.  Then,  after  some  reflection,  be  said, 
"  Thou  hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe?"  *«  Yes.*'—"  And  thou  (ad- 
dressing the  other),  a  daughter  ?"  «<  Yes." — **  Well,  then,  let  ihv  Ma 
marry  ihi/  daughter,  and  bestow  the  treasure  on  the  young  couple  ftr 
a  marriage  portion." 

*  Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed. .  "  Think  yov  wj 
sentence  unjust  ?"  the  chief  asked  him.  **  O,  no !"  replied  Akf* 
ander,  **  but  it  astonishes  me." — **  And  how,  then,"  rejoined  tl^ 
chief,  **  would  the  case  have  been  decided  in  .your  countiy  ?'*  "  Tip 
confess  the  truth,*'  said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  DOth  partial 
into  custody,  and  have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use."  **  tdf 
the  king's  use !"  exclaimed  the  chief.  **  Does  the  sun  ahine  on  thsl 
country?"  "  O  yes."—"  Does  it  rain  there?"  ^  Assuredly.''' 
**  Wonderful !  Rut  are  there  tame  animals  in  the  country,  that  life 
on  the  grass  and  green  herbs  ?''  "  Very  many,  and  of  many  Unds." 
— '<  Aye,  that  must  then  be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief :  *<  fiir  lis 
sake  of  those  innocent  animals  the  all-gracious  Being  continoBB  to 
let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop  down  on  your  own  country;  sipei 
its  inhabitants  are  unworthy  of  such  blessings." ' 

In  the  thirteenth  tale,  an  instance  occurs  of  the  ue  of  tte 


*  tants  of  thy  town  all  as  mis-shapen  as  thou  art?'    'I  do  pdl 

*  know,*  is  the  reply ;  '  thou  hadst  better  make  the  inquuj  of 
'  the  great  Artist  who  made  me.'  This  strikingly  iUnstrates 
our  Lord's  words  in  Matt.  v.  22.,  and  shews  against  what  aniiil 
and  practice  they  were  directed.  Mr.  Hurwitz  has  affixed  to 
this  tale  the  appropriate  text,  Prov.  xvii.  4.  "  Whoso  naocksA 
"  the  poor,  reproacheth  his  Maker." 
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«  are  two  good  stories  told  of  the  patriarch  Abraham^  to 
te  the  folly  of  idolatry. 

tdi,  the  father  of  Abraham,  says  tradition^  was  not  only  an 
>  but  a  manufacturer  of  idols,  which  he  used  to  expose  &r 
ale.  Being  obliged  one  day  to  go  out  on  particular  business* 
ed  Abraham  to  superintend  for  him.  Abraham  obeyed  reluc* 
-<*  What  is  the  price  of  that  god  V*  asked  an  old  man  who 
;  entered  the  place  of  sale*  pointing  to  an  idol  to  which  he  took 
^— *'  Old  man/'  said  Abraham,  **  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask 
;e?'' — '*  Three-score  years,''  replied  tne  age-stricken  idolater, 
ree-score  years !"  exclaimed  Abraham,— ^<  and  thou  wouldest 
a  thing  that  has  been  fashioned  by  the  hands  of  my  father's 
ithin  these  last  four-and-twenty  hours  ? — Strange!  that. a  man 
should  be  willing  to  bow  down  his  grey  head  to  a  creature  of 
'  The  man  was  overwhelmed  with  shame,  and  went  awqr. 
lis,  there  came  a  sedate  and  grave  matron,  carrying  in  her 
large  dish  with  flour.  ^*  Here,"  said  she,  **  have  I  brought  an 
to  the  gods.  Place  it  before  them,  Abraham,  and  bia  them 
itious  to  me." — **  Place  it  before  them  thyself,  foolish  woman;** 
raham,  *<  thou  wilt  soon  see  how  greedily  they  will  devour 
lie  did  so.  In  the  mean  time,  Abraham  took  a  hammer,  broke 
s  in  pieces ;  all  excepting  the  largest,  in  whose  hands  be  placed 
rument  of  destruction. — Terah  returned,  and  with  the  utmost 

and  consternation  beheld  the  havoc  amongst  his  favourite 
^  What  is  all  this,  Abraham  !  What  profane  wretch  has  dared 
ur  gods  in  this  manner  ?"  exclaimed  the  infatuated  and  iodig- 
rah.—**  Why  should  I  conceal  any  thing  from  my  father  ?** 
the  pious  son.—**  During  thine  absence,  there  came  a  woman 
nder  offering  for  the  gods.  She  placed  it  before  them.  The 
*  gods,  who,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  not  tasted  food  for 
ime^  greedily  stretched  forth  their  hands,  and  began  to  eat, 
the  old  god  had  given  them  permission.  Enraged  at  their 
I,  he  rose,  took  the  hammer,  and  punished  them  for  their  want 
ct.*' — *'  Dost  thou  mock  me  ?  Wilt  thoii  deceive  thy  dged 
"  exclaimed  Terah,  in  a  vehement  rage. —  *<  Do  I  then  not 
at  they  can  neither  eat,  nor  stir,  nor  move  ?"— **And  yet,** 
.  Abraham,  **  thou  payest  them  divine  honours— adorest  them 
rouldest  have  me  worship  them !"  It  was  in  vain  Abraham 
soned  with  his  idolatrous  parent.  Superstition  is  ever  both 
i  blind.    His  unnatural  father  delivered  him  over  to  the  cruel 

of  the  equally  idolatrous    Nimrod.      But  a  more  merciful 
-the  gracious  and  blessed  Father  of  us  all— protected  him 
the  threatened  danger ;  and  Abraham  became  the  &ther  of 
iful/ 

tiham  being  brought  before  Nimrod,  was  urged  by  the  tyrant 
lip  the  fire.  **  Great  king,'*  said  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
I  it  not  be  better  to  worship  rvater  ?  It  is  mightier  than  fire, 
:he  power  to  extinguish  it.'*  *^  Worship  the  water,  then,**  said 
.— **  Methinks/*  rejoined  Abraham,  <*  it  would  be  more  rea* 
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•onable  to  worship  the  doudt^  iince  they  carry  the  waters,  and  thfW 
them  down  upon  the  earth.''  -*<  Well,  then/'  said  the  impatient 
king,  **  worship  the  clouds,  which,  by  thine  own  confession,  possen 
great  power." — ^'  Nay,"  continued  Abraham,  "  if  power  u  to  be  the 
object  of  adoration,  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  the  «iad^ 
which  by  its  greater  force  sdtttcrs  the  clouds,  and  drives  them  beibif 
it.*'—*'  I  see,"  said  Nimrod,  «*  we  shall  never  have  done  with  ihb 
prattler.  Worship  the  wind,  then,  and  we  will  pardon  thy  fonncr 
profanations."  *'  Be  not  angry,  great  king,"  said  Abranura.  **! 
cannot  worship  the  fire,  nor  the  water,  nor  the  clouds,  nor  the  wind, 
nor  any  of  the  things  thou  callest  gods.  The  power  they  possess  ii 
derived  from  a  Being,  not  only  most  powerful,  out  full  of  mertM  and 
love^  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  :  Him  alone  will  I  worahip."— 
**  Well,  then,"  said  the  tyrant,  "  since  thou  refusest  to  adore  the 
fire,  thou  shult  speedily  be  made  sensible  of  its  mighty  force-'*  He 
ordered  Abraham  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.  But  God  de- 
livered him  from  the  raging  flames,  and  made  him  a  source  of  ble^ 
sing  to  many  nations.' 

We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  specimen,  which  relates 
to  a  better  authenticated  iictioii  of  the  same  patriarch. 

*  When  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was  married,  Rabbi  Elieser,  Joahuab, 
and  Zadig  were  invited  to  the  marriage-feast.  Gamaliel,  though  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  amongst  the  Israelites,  waited  uunself 
on  his  guests ;  and  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  handed  it  to  Elieser, 
who  politely  refused  it.  Gamaliel  then  handed  it  to  Joshuali.  The 
latter  accepted  it.  **  How  is  this,  friend  Joshuah  ?''  said  Elicttr, 
**  shall  we  sit,  and  permit  so  great  a  man  to  wait  on  us  ?**-**«  Why 
not  ?"  replied  Joshuah ;  **  a  man  even  greater  than  he  did  so  loiy 
before  him.  Was  not  our  father  Abraham  a  very  great  roan  ?— yet 
even  he  waited  upon  his  guests,  as  it  is  written— /fiuf  he  f  Abraham) 
stood  by  them  tobiut  they  tcere  eating. — Perhaps  you  ma^  think  ht  dia 
so,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  angels ; — no  such  thmg.  He  sop* 
posed  them  to  be  Arabian  travellers,  else  he  would  neither  have  of- 
fered them  water  to  wash  their  feet,  nor  viands  to  allay  their  huiger. 
Why  then  shall  wc  prevent  our  kind  host  from  imitating  so  ezodlent 
an  example  V* — **  I  know,"  exclaimed  Rabbi  Zadig,  **  a  being  stiH 
greater  than  Abraham,  who  doth  the  same.  Indeed,"  eontinued  he, 
**  how  long  shall  we  be  engaged  in  reciting  the  praises  of  created 
beings,  and  neglect  the  glory  of  the  Creator !  Even  Hof  bleased  be 
his  name,  causes  the  winds  to  blow,  tlie  clouds  to  accumulate,  and 
the  rain  to  descend :  He  fertilizes  the  earth,  and  daily  prepares  a 
magnificent  table  for  his  creatures.  Why  tlien  shall  we  ninder  oar 
kind  host,  Gamaliel,  from  following  so  glorious  an  example  V  * 

These  '  Hebrew  Tales*  form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  popu- 
lar Tales  of  modern  times,  adverted  to  in  a  preceding  article. 
Wisdom  is  here  presented  in  at  least  a  more  concentrated 
shape.  Altogether,  Mr.  Hurwitz  deserves  wdl  of  the  public 
for  this  amusing  and  not  uninstructive  volume. 
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An.  VIII.  A  Charge  ddiyered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioce$e  qfCheOer^ 
at  the  primary  Visitation  in  August  and  September,  J  825.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfield,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Chester.  4to.  London. 
1825. 

^T^HIS  charge  is,  at  all  events,  not  a  common-place  produc- 
"■•  tiou.  It  differs  widely  from  the  vapid  compositions  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  on  such  occasions ;  and  it  is  at 
the  same  time  singularly  free  from  those  undignified  attacks 
upon  sectaries,  that  uncharitableness  and  evil  speaking,  which 
liave  usually  formed  the  only  pungent  ingredient  of  an  un- 
savoury and  insipid  oration.  It  is  a  charge  which  bespeaks 
the  Author  to  be  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect  and  vigorous 
determination  also.  He  may  be  said  to  speak  as  one  having 
autliority,  though  not  of  precisely  the  kind  by  which  out 
Lord's  teaching  was  characterized.  He  is  evidently  impressed 
with  the  deep  importance  of  inculcating  upon  his  clei^y  the 
Apostolic  injunction :  ''  Obey  them  who  nave  the  rule  over 
**  you.*'  And  he  announces  his  determination  to  give  effect 
to  that  rule  by  a  system  of  rigid  discipline  to  which  the  clergy 
of  England  have  been  of  late  but  little  accustomed.  The 
Bishop  seems  resolved  to  Justify  the  choice  which  has  raised 
him  to  the  highest  order  in  the  Church,  and  the  hopes  which 
are  reposed  in  him  as  the  Champion  of  her  laws  ana  preroga* 
lives,  by  applying  an  Herculean  arm  to  the  task  of  cleansing; 
abuses,  and  of  repairing  the  dilapidations  which  Time  has  made 
in  the  outworks  of  the  Establishment.  The  want  of  discipline 
has  long  been  considered  by  the  votaries  of  the  Churcn  of 
England  as  her  only  vulnerable  spot^  the  solitary  macula  in 
that  which  were  otherwise  immaculate.  Her  perfection  in  this 
respect  seems  to  be  tlie  object  of  his  Lordsnip's  determined 
efforts.  We  honour  his  courage  and  his  consdentiousnesst 
and  shall  be  not  a  little  anxious  to  witness  the  result.  It  is 
evident  that  a  great  stir  has  already  been  occasioned  in  the 
diocese  by  the  Bishop's  preliminary  proceedings.  He  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  complain  that  his  sentiments  have  been 
on  some  points  much  misrepresented.  He  anticipates  some 
mnrmuring  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  his  clergy,  but  plainly 
tells  them : 

*  No  personal  considerationti  no  apprehensions  of  that  unpopularity^ 
which  is  sometimes  the  portien  of  those  who  faithfully  and  fearlessly' 
put  other  men  in  mind  or  cbeir  duty,  will  ever  deter  me  from  speaking 
ta  you,  upon  subjects  relating  to  your  saered  office,  with  the  utmoit 
plainness  and  candour;  but  always,  I  trust,  with  the  plainness  and 
candour  of  a  friend.    I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that  although' 
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the  TQlation  in  which  I  sttfnd  to  you,  as  a  fellow-servant  *«  wbom  the 
Lord  hath  made  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give  them  their  portion 
of  meat  in  due  season."  obliges  me  to  watch  over  your  intercits,  and 
to  promote  your  comfort;  after  the  example  of  Him,  who  **  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  •/'  yet  my  first  duty  is,  to  look 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  those  who  arc  committed  to  your  care :  and 
to  guard,  bv  every  means  in  my  power,  against  their  suflering  either 
by  the  neglect,  or  the  errors,  of  their  appointed  teachers  and  guides. 
*  Upon  some  points  of  order  and  tlit;cipline  we  may  nor  perhaps 
always  think  :ilike.  It  would  be  unreai^onab1e  to  expect,  that  in  so 
lartfe  a  body  of  well-educated  men  there  should  be  only  one  opinion 
upon  questidUR,  which  arc  to  be  solved  hy  a  recurrence  to  principles  tff 
expediency  or  propriety,  rather  than  by  express  warranty  of  Scnpturep 
or  bv  the  letter  of  those  laws  which  we  are  all  sworn  to  obey. 
Where  they  speak  out,  private  judgment  must  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity. Where  they  are  silent,  let  each  of  us  bear  in  mind,  in  forming 
the  conclusions  wiiich  are  to  rounl^ite  his  conduct,  that  the  spirit  of  a 
liw,  where  ii  ciMi  be  clearly  :iy-rtitniiie«l.  is  not  less  binding  upon  the 
onscience  ot  an  honest  man,  tluin  the  letter.  It  is  my  pccu I idr  pro- 
vince and  duty,  not  only  to  entorce  thi.*  ob>ervancc  of  Jaws,  which  are 
intended  to  secure  to  the  commonwealth  the  enjoyment  of  all  those 
inestimable  advantages  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect  from  an  nto- 
blUhed  Church ;  bnt  also  to  point  out  to  you*  from  time  to  time,  those 
things  which  may  tend  to  the  advanceuient  of  true  piety  and  virtual 
to  the  efficaciousness  of  our  niitiistry,  and  to  the  honour  of  our  pro- 
fession. And  if  these  objects  be,  as  I  trust  they  are,  ever  upperninst 
in  your  minds.  I  may  confidently  expect,  that  I  shall  have  but  little 
occasion  to  admonish,  and  none  to  command  :  that  you  will  anticipate 
my  wishes,  rather  than  obey  my  injunctions.'  pp.  9 — il« 

The  following  remarks  do  his  Lordship  high  credit.  They 
Qhew  that  he  is  wo  jure  divino  bi^i^ot,  but  has  studied  Paley»  and 
perceives  that  the  ground  he  has  taken,  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  pretensions  of  an  Establishment  to  national  and  par- 
liamentary support  can  safely  be  rested.  If  tlie  Church  can- 
not stand  the  practical  test  of  its  utility  and  efficiency  aa. a 
means  for  the  avowed  end,  it  must  ultimately  fall. 

'  Of  one  thing,  my  brethren,  I  should  think  we  mutt  all  be  per- 
suaded :  that  these  are  not  times,  in  which  either  you  or  I  can  affi>rd 
to  lose  an  opportunity  of  serving  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  Church. 
What  has  at  all  times  been  the  duty  of  the  Clergy,  is  now  indispeoa* 
able  to  their  very  existence,  as  ministers  of  an  establishment*  Many 
and  powerful  are  the  arguments,  by  which  we  may  prove  our  right 
to  the  attention  and  respect  of  individual  Christians,  and  our  chuoH 
upon  the  support  and  protection  of  the  State.  But  they  will  fail  la 
produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  more  conclusive  proof  of  usefuloen*  la 
spite  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  to  be  urged  in  behalf  of  our  excels 
lent  Church — the  purity  oi'  her  doctrines ;  the  wisdom  of  her  diaci* 
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pline ;  her  legitimate  authority ;  the  unbroken  succession  and  right 
ordination  of  her  ministry ;  the  excellence  of  her  constitutions  and 
formularies : — ^yet  if  there  be  a  failure  in  activity  an^  zeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Clergy,  the  establuhment  must  sink  beneath  them.  But  i.t 
will  never  cease  to  be  respected  and  maintained,  while  it  is  useful ; 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  than  useful,  eminently  and  conspicuously 
.useful,  eveo  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  while  the  Clergy  give  full  effect 
to  its  ordinances  and  means  of  edification,  by  their  devotedness  to  the 
holy  cao^e,  which  the  Church  is  but  an  instrument  to  uphold  and 
promote. 

*  Notwithstanding  all  the  obloquy  which  has  been  heaped  upon  us 
by  the  enemies  of  religion  and  social  order ,  notwithstanding  all  the 
eiforts  of  those  uncandid  adversariei*,  who  exaggerate  our  failiogt 
and  ridicule  our  virtues  ;  who  scruple  at  no  talsehood,  and  reject  no 
liction,  however  gross  and  improbable,  if  it  be  likely  to  injure  the 
Church  through  the  Clergy  ;  still  there  exists,  1  am  persuaded,  in  the 
people  at  large,  a  principle  of  respect  and  attachment  to  the  ancient 
and  venerable  institutions  of  the  country,  a  great  readiness  to  do  jus-' 
tice  to  the  appointed  ministers  of  religion,  xfthty  will  but  do  justice  to 
themselves.  Environed  as  we  are  by  dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind,  it 
will  depend  upon  ourselves,  under  Divine  Providence  to  repel  them. 
There  is  in  the  Church  itself,  as  there  is  in  the  Gospel,  of  which  it  is 
a  depositary  and  interpreter,  an  ample  provision  for  the  various 
changes  and  emergencies  of  Christian  society*  There  is  in  the  com- 
niuoit^  at  large,  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  regard  towards  a  religious 
establishment,  whose  solemnities  and  consolations  iiave  been  tor  ages 
interwoven  with  almost  all  the  relations  and  details  of  civil  and  of 
social  life ;  a  feeling,  which,  if  the  Clergy  take  advantage  of  it,  may 
be  exalted  into  an  attachment  of  the  firmest  and  the  noblest  kind* 
No  affection  is  more  pure,  none  more*  to  be  relied  upon,  than  that 
which  the  pious  Christian  feels  towards  the  faithful  pastor,  who 
•**  watches  for  his  soul,  as  he  that  must  give  account."  The  regard 
excited  by  the  piety  and  seal  of  individual  ministers^  is  reflected  upon 
the  Church  itself;  when  its  rites  and  ordinances  come  thus  recom- 
mended, not  only  to  the  understanding  by  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
but  to  the  heart  and  affections  by  the  virtues  and  graces  of  those  by 
whom  they  are  administered. 

'  If  this  be  true,  and  every  man's  observation  and  experience,  if 
not  his  conscience,  must  have  convinced  him  that  so  it  is,— surely 
each  individual  of  our  order  ought  seriously  to  consider,  in  how  great 
a  degree  his  own  example  may  be  influential  upon  the  character  of 
the  ministry,  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  and  the  credit  of  religion 
itself.  As  he  has  much  to  encourage  him  in  the  prospect  of  being  ' 
eminently  useful  by  promoting  the  present  holiness  and  eternal  wel- 
ftre  of  his  brethren,  so  he  has  much  to  awaken  his  apprehensions, 
and  to  rouse  him  to  activity,  in  contemplating  the  extent  and  variety 
of  those  mischiefs,  which' mux^  be  caused  by  a  failure  in  the  execution 
of  his  trust.'  pp.  11 — 13. 

The  points  to  which  his  Lordship  calls  the  attention  of  hia 
^clergy,  are,  the  importance  of  observing,  in  drei$,  •  manners, 
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amusementB,  and  pursuits,  a  strict  regard  to  clerical  decomm '; 
'  a  devout  and  serious,  yet  simple  manner  of  reading  the 
'  Liturgy;'  'a  plain,  unaffected,  earnest  enforcement  and 
'  particular  application  of  Gospel  truths  and  duties/ 

'  Let  it  be  seen  that  your  hearts  are  engaged  in  the  great  work 
which  you  have  in  hand,  the  salvation  of  souls ;  and  you  will  in- 
fallibly touch  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  you.  An  indiflbrmt 
voice  and  mode  of  delivery,  whetlier  in  the  pulpit  or  the  desk,  will 
soon  be  overlooked  by  the  congregation,  if  the  manner  *of  iheir 
teacher  be  such  as  to  make  it  visible,  that  he  is  deeply  interested  is 
their  eternal  welfare ;  and  if  his  doctrine,  his  exhortations,  his  en- 
couragements be  all  built  upon  one  foundation,  **  Jesus  Christ,  and 
him  crucified.''  With  regard  to  tho»e  natural  impediments  wbieb 
are  sometimes  pleaded  in  excuse  for  a  deficiency  in  this  particular!  I 
would  remind  you,  that  no  one  can  tell  how  much  may  be  done  ia 
the  way  of  improvement,  till  he  has  tried  all  the  various  aida  of  ad- 
vice, and  practice,  and  careful  study,  with  prayer  for  the  aasiitancs 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit*    pp.  18,  19. 

The  Bishop  adds,  in  a  note,  that  he  '  will  not  knowingly 
'  ordain  a  person  who  is  disqualified  by  any  auch  impediment 
^  for  the  clear  and  edifying  performance  of  Divine  aervice.*— 
Further,  his  Lordship  adverts  to  the  slovenly  preparation  for 
Confirmation  which  is  notoriously  deemed  sufficient ;  and  he 
insists  on  the  peremptory  and  particular  directions  of  the 
Rubric  and  Canons  in  this  respect.  The  superintendence  of 
National  and  Sunday  Schools  is  next  enforced  as  an  important 
duty.  His  Lordship  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  hia  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  an  undeviating  conformity  to  the  lawa  and 
ritual,  rubrics  and  canons  of  the  Established  Church,  without 
exception  or  variation,  '  no,  not  so  much  as  a  word.' 

*  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  safest  rule  for  one  In  ofloe 
18,  strictljT  to  observe  iAe  laws  which  define  and  prescribe  hia  duties ; 
a  rule  which  is  no  less  applicable  to  the  parochial  clergyt  who  are 
to  obey  the  laws  ecclesiastical,  than  to  their  diocesan  buhopii  who 
are  at  once  to  obey  and  enforce  them.    It  is  by  this  maxim  thafc  I 
intend,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  guide  myself  in  the  exercise  of 
that  authority  which  ia  entrusted  to  me ;  and  such  a  conne  df  nio* 
ceedine  will  have  this  great  advantage,  that  none  of  yon  need  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  since  it  is  incumbent  upon  j^>  as  well  as  on  «e^ 
to  niake  yoursielves  acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  dntiea  of 
your  calling.     The  Rubrics  and  Canons  of  the  Church  jon  are 
bound  carefully  to  study,  and  strictly  to  comply  with ;  espoeiallj  the 
former ;  from  which,  as  the  law  permits  no  deviation  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Ordinary,  (and  rarely  even  with  it,)  so  I  consider  it 
to  be  my  duty  earnestly  to  recommend  a  conscientious  and  acnipuloiis 
compliance  with  those   rules#    which  you  have  solemnly  pledged 
yourselves  to  observe.    And  here  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  the 
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private  opinion  of  indiYidual  clergymen,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
d^iating,  in  any  particular  case*  from  the  precise  line  of  roiniiterial 
duty  marked  out  for  them  by  the  Church,  ought  never  to  interfere 
with  the  obligation,  which  binds  them  to  an  exact  compliance  with 
•11  her  rules  and  formularies.  If  particular  ministers  were  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  own  judgment,  m  administering  the  ordinances  of 
religion ;  and  to  make  such  changes  in  its  ritual,  or  discipline,  as 
niigai  appear  to  them  to  be  conducive  to  the  ends  of  piety ;  the 
result  would  be  interminable  confusion  and  discord ;  decency  and 
order  would  be  at  best  precarious ;  and  the  very  object  of  an  esta- 
blished Church  would  be  defeated,  were  its  congregations  thus  to  bo 
left  to  the  uncertainty  of  private  opinion  and  caprice. 

*  A  strict  and  punctual  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  and  Articles  of 
our  Church,  is  a  duty  to  which  we  have  bound  ourselves  by  a  so* 
lemn  promise,  and  which,  while  we  continue  in  its  ministry,  we  nrast 
scrupulously  fulfil.  Conformity  to  the  Liturgy  implies,  of  course,  an 
exact  observance  of  the  Rubrics.  We  are  no  more  at  liberty  to  vary 
the  mode  of  performing  any  part  of  public  worships  than  we  are^  to 

E reach  doctrines  at  variance  with  the  Articles  of  Religion.  If  there 
e  any  direction  for  the  public  service  of  the  Church,  with  which  a 
clergyman  cannot  conscientiously  comply,  lie  is  at  libeity  to  With- 
draw from  her  ministry  ;  but  not  to  violate  the  solemn  compact  which 
be  has  made  with  her.  It  is  true,  that  you  are  bound  to  promote,  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  growth  of 
your  Saviour's  kingdom :  but  in  your  ministerial  capacity  you  bavis 
engaged  to  do  this  in  a  certain  way,  and  according  to  certaio  pre- 
scribed rules.  Our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  Christ's  universal  Church 
is  to  be  shewn  by  the  punctual  discharge  of  our  duties,  as  ministers 
of  one  particular  branch  of  it.  ^*  It  should  never  be  forgotten  by 
ministers,*'  savs  an  able  and  sagacious  writer,  **  that  they  are  subject 
to  higher  authority ;  that  they  are  to  execute  law,  not  Co  make  it. 
They  are  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  doing  good,  xviMn  the 
limits  prescribed  to  them :  without  those  limits  they  can  do  no  good. 
For  no  accidental  advantage  can  stand  in  competition  with  the  main 
end  of  all  government,  the  support  and  establishment  of  settled 
rules.'"    pp.21— 24. 

The  cross  absurdity  contained  in  this  last  sentence,  a  certain 
Dr.  Balguy  has  the  credit  of  originating;  but  we  confess  we 
mte  not  a  little  surprised  that  his  Lordship  should  be  guilty  of 
the  indiscretion  or  uttering  it  '  The  main  end  of  all  Govern- 
'  inent  the  support  and  establishment  of  settled  rules !'  We 
should  have  thought  that  the  main  end  of  Government  was,  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community  by  protecting  the  per- 
sons and  interests  of  its  subjects ;  and  that  the  wisdom  of  any 
settled  rules  must  be  tried  by  their  adaptation  to  those  ends. 
TluB  support  of  rules  for  their  own  sakes,  because  they  are 
settled^ — this  demand  of  implicit,  servile,  blind  conformi^  to 
rules  good  or  bad,*— rules  wnich  limit  and  restrain  osefid  ex- 
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ertion, — merely  because  they  were  enacted  by  the  absolute 
monarcbs  and  misguided  prelates  of  other  days,— can  it  be 
that  such  a  principie  should  find  an  advocate  in  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Bishop  Blomtield  ?  Is  this  the  boasted  discipline 
of  the  Church?  Then,  blessed  be  God,  that  *  this  funda- 
*  mental  principle  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity' — a  yoke  which 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  been  able  to  bear, — is  not  that 
to  which  we  are  compelled  to  bow. 

Still,  this  is  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and,  in  apeaking  thus 
of  tlie  system,  we  impute  no  blame  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Some  of  the  practices  against  which  he  points  his  cenaure.  are 
clearly  abuses  which  ought  to  be  discountenanced.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  reprehend  the  practice  of  administerinf^  private 
baptism  without  necessity,  and  of  even  using  the  service  for 
public  baptism  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  that  of  ckurckmg 
women  in  private  houses,  his  Lordship  thus  distinguiohei 
between  a  conformity  to  the  Rubrics  and  an  observance  of  the 
Canons. 

*  Cor  obligation  to  observe  the  Canons  is  of  a  diflerent  natorei 
and  admits  of  more  than  one  kind  of  dispensation  which  is  not  appli- 
cable to  the  Rubrics.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  mide 
binding  by  statute  as  well  as  canon  law ;  and  except  where  a  power  of 
dispensation  is  expressly  reserved  to  the  Ordinary,  are  as  obligatory 
upon  him  as  upon  the  officiating  clergyman.' 

This  distinction  between  statute  and  canon  low  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  we  are  glad  to  «ee  it  insisted  upon  by  so  bifl^ 
an  authority.  But  here  a  nice  question  suggests  itself.-^What 
is  the  kind  of  oblic^ation  under  which  the  clei^y  are  laid  in 
reference  to  that  which  is  not  binding  by  statute  law?  What  is 
the  nature  or  degree  of  that  observance  which  the  Canons 
demand  ?  His  Lordship  is  aware  that  to  enforce  an  entire  con- 
formity to  the  Canons  would  be  impracticable.  But  oq  what 
ground  does  the  dispensing  power  rest,  and  in  whom  is  it 
vested?  If  all  t))e  canons  are  not  to  be  observed,  if  some  of 
them  have  become  a  dead  letter,  how  can  any  others  be  obli- 
gatory ?  Canonical  obedience  would  seem  to  be,  in  this  yieWp 
a  very  indetenninate  and  uncertain  duty  ;  and  the  existence  of 
ecclesiastical  laws  thus  obsolete  and  powerless,  the  unrepealed 
edicts  of  the  Church,  yet  forming  no  part  of  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,  is  an  anomaly  which  might  as  well  be  renioved* 
Happily  and  unhappily,  however,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Church  as  a  body  corporate  is  defunct,  and  its  rulers  are  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  a  monkish  code  which  it  has  not 
been  deemed  fit  or  safe  to  incorporate  with  the  laws'  of 
England. 
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But  even  with  re§:ard  to  the  Rubrics.-^considering  th&t  they 
were  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
form  an  exception  to  the  oeneral  principle  of  British  legislation, 
which   secures  the  watchful   superintendence   and  occasional 
revision  of  the  laws  by  the  guardians  of  our  liberty,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  ?    Civil  liberty,  it  has  admirably  been  said, 
requires  no  more  than  this  ;  that  the  laws  should  rule,  and  the 
people  be  a  party  to  those  laws.     It  is  needless  to  remark,  that 
this  is  not  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.     £ccle-> 
siastical  liberty  within  the  Church,  there  is  none.    The  elective 
or  representative  principle  is  jealously  excluded  from  every  part 
of  the  system.    The  government  of  the   church   is  a  pure 
despotism;  not,  indeed,  in  its  administration,  for  it  is  tem- 
pered by  the  mild  spirit  of  the  times,  and  by  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  prelates  in  whose  hands  it  is  vested ;  but  still, 
this  is  its  character.     And  the  moment  it  is  put  in  effective 
operation,   under  the   name  of  discipline,  it  is  felt  to  be  so. 
Passive,  unintelligent  conformity,  in  fact  military  obedience,  is 
the  condition  which  it  exacts  from  all  its  officers,  with  regard  to 
thought,  word,  and  deed.     *  No — not  a  word,'  is  the  stern 
language  of  its  interdict  restraining  from  the  most  consci- 
entious or  needful  departure  from  the  prescribed  ritual.     In  the 
mean  time,  to  inquire  whether  the  formula  be  unexceptionable, 
the  rubric  perfectly  wise,  the  uniformity  required  indispensable, 
would  be  regarded  as  rebellion  against  the  powers  that  be. 
The  clergy  have  nominally  the  power,  in  common  with  all  other 
subjects,  to  petition  the  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  any  laws 
by  which   they  may  deem  themselves   aggrieved  ;    but  with 
regard  to  the  rules  and  regulations  by  which  they  are  tongue- 
tied,  fettered,  and  manacled  in  the  discharge  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical duties,  no  provision  is  made  for  any  legislative  revision  to 
which  they,  by  their  representatives,  can  be  parties.  The  curse 
of  unchangeableness  is  on  the  system,  which  is  venerable,  in- 
deed, for  it  is  older  than  civil  hberty,  though  much  younger 
than  Christianity. 

The  remaining  topics  of  the  Charge  are,  the  residence  of  the 
clergy;  the  d  tie  care  and  repair  oi  the  churches  and  glebe- 
bouses  ;  the  requirement,  in  future,  of  a  three  months'  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate  for  ordination  ;  the  caution  to  be 
observed  in  signing  testimonials ;  the  irregularity  of  giving 
sham  titles, — which  his  Lordship  announces  his  determination 
to  put  a  slop  to  ;  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  general  fund 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  after  the  manner  of  a  mutual 
benefit  society ;  and  the  duty  of  supporting,  above  all  other 
societies  for  religious  purposes,  that  for  promoting  ttie  Enlarge* 
ment  of  Churches  and  Cnapels.    His  Lordship  does  not  8pe« 
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cifically  charge  his  clergy  not  to  support  the  Bible  Society,  re- 
lying probably  on  the  efficacy  of  nis  example  as  a  Bufficient 
dissuasive  ;  but  he  significantly  remarks  : 

*  It  is  our  obvious  duty,  in  displaying  our  zeal  for  the  interesli  of 
religion  in  general,  never  to  endanger  nor  overlook  those  of  the 
particular  Church  to  which  we  belong.  If  our  profesiionSy  as  her 
roinistersy  be  sincere,  we  must  believe,  that,  in  proportion  as  we  td- 
vance  her  cause  and  credit,  we  promote  the  growth  of  true  religion; 
and  that  whatever  impairs  her  influence  or  strengthens  the  hands  of 
her  adversaries,  is  ultimately  injurious  to  Christianity  itself' 

May  we  presume,  however,  to  remark  on  the  other  hand» 
that  it  is  a  duty  not  less  obvious,  though  sometimes  overlooked 
by  learned  prelates  tlieniselves,  in  displaying  our  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  particular  church  to  which  we  belong,  not  to 
overlook  those  of  religion  in  general?     Moreover,  if  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  clergy  be  sincere,  mttst  they  not  believe,  that, 
in  proportion  us  they  promote  the  growth  of  true  religion,  they 
advance  the  real  cause  and  credit,  and  strengthen  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  their  own  Church  ?     It  stnkea  us,  diat  this 
reasoning  would  be  as  fair,  as  conclusive,  and  as  worthy  of  a 
Christian  minister,  as  that  on  which  the  Bishop  grounds  his 
recommendation  of  a  brick  and  mortar  society,  a  limited  and 
sectarian,  though  in  its  way  very  useful  measure,  in  preference 
to  every  more  noble  and  catholic  institution.     It  seems  to  ii8» 
that  the  sincerity  of  that  churchman*8  professions  who  supports 
the  Bible  Society  is,  after  all,  not  c^uite  so  questionable  as  the 
validity  of  that  Christian's  professions, — or,  in  other  words, 
the  Scriptural  character  of  that  man*s  religion,  who  even  tacitly 
opposes  it. 


Art.  IX.  Sonnets  and  other  Poems.  By  D.  L.  Richardson.  Small  8vq« 

pp.  152.    London.    1825. 

TN  noticing  a  modest  volume  of  pleasing  and  gentlemanly 
-'-  verse,  we  find  it  sometimes  a  delicate  task  to  do  strict  jus- 
tice at  once  to  the  Author  and  to  our  readers,— to  steer 
between  condemning  with  faint  praise,  an  insult  which  no 
Author  forgives,  and  committing  ourselves  by  excess  of 
courtesy,  which  our  readers  would  deem  a  sin  still  more  inez- 

{)iable.  We  have  taken  up  this  volume  once  or  twice,  as  it 
ay  on  our  table,  with  the  intention  of  sayine  a  few  words 
upon  its  merits,  but  without  being  able  to  decide  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  what  those  words  should  be.  The  Sonnets  appear 
to  us  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith,  bnt  we  are 
not  admirers  of  tjliat  Lady's  sonnets.    Of  the  Songs,  it  may 
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ly  be  ^aidy  that  far  inferior  versi^  baj3  employed  Ae  skill  of 
compo&er,  and  tbe  tuneful  voice  of  the  fair;*— for  ex- 
)le : 

*  The  moon  is  higby  but  she  doth  seem 

In  Sorrow's  robe  enshrouded ; 

No  echo  thrills  the  cold  dull  skyi—- 

The  slumbering  wave  is  clouded ; 

But  vet  so  still  'twere  hard  to  deem 

Tne  Tempest  e'er  bad  plough^  it. 

'  The  winds  are  hushed,  and  not  a  breath 
Disturbs  the  peace  serene ; 
The  dews  that  by  my  feet  are  brush'fl 

Are  heard  as  well  as  seen  ;— 
Tis  like  the  silent  calm  of  Deatht 
The  last  sad  closing  scene. 

'  It  is  an  hour  that  mocks  at  jov» 

And  fills  the  heart  with  sadness : 
The  gloomineas  around  hath  power 

To  banish  aught  of  gladness,—- 
The  good,  with  holier  dreams  employ^ 

The  guilty,  drive  to  madness.' 

lie  absence  of  rhyme  in  the  alternate  lines  is,  however,  a 
rcely  pardonable  defect  in  such  a  bagatelle.  The  following 
izas  are  not  in  a  very  high  strain  of  poetry,  but  theyap* 
t  to  be  dictated  by  what  always  excites  interest,— geouine 

*  Fair  Spirit !  though  Time's  unflagging  wing 
Hath  passed  in  gloom  o'er  youth's  gay  mom. 
And  pain  and  ceaseless  sorrowing 
My  sad  and  wearv  breast  have  torn. 
No  pang  Life's  withered  pulse  hath  known 
Like  thy  last,  lingering  Farewell  gave;— 
Though  many  an  early  friend  hath  gone. 
And  bitter  tears  bedewed  each  grave. 
Yet  none  from  life  and  love  departed) 
£*er  wrung,  like  thee,  the  broken-hearted ! 

«  Oh !  I  have  thought  of  thee,  fair  jSamtl 

Till  I  have  felt  too  mad  to  weep,"— 

Till  wild  Despair's  jdelirious  plaint 

Hath  told  of  thine  sternal  sleep  ! 

Oh  God  I  my  rebel  spirit  cried. 

Is  this  thy  mercy — this  thy  love,«- 

That  Man,  in  pain  and  anguish  tried. 

And  doomed  each  varied  woe  to  prove. 

Is  hurled  to-day  through  storms  and  sorrow. 

To  be  the«dull  worm's  prey  to-morrow  ? 
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*  Yes — I  have  cherished  doubts  and  fears 

That  Hope  have  crushed,  and  Faith  o'erthrown  ; 

But  a  repentant  Sinner*8  tears 

A  Savi()ur*s  heart  will  not  disown. 

And  ly  who  in* my  wanderings  knew 

The  maddened  throb — the  fevered  sigb. 

Can  now  in  calmer  sorrow  view 

The  spot  where  thy  dear  relics  lie. 

And  wait  in  this  lone  world  the  hour 

That  joins  us  in  Celestial  Bower  V 

Several  of  the  poems  were  written  in  India,  which  accounts 
for  a  certain  languor  that  pervades  them. 


Art.  X.     Six  Months  in  the  West  Indies,  in   1825.    Small  8vo.  ppp 

332.    Price  9s.  6d.     London,  1826. 

^T*HIS  is  a  book  which  bids  fair  to  have  what  is  called  a  run. 
-■■    The  subject  of  the  West  Indies  is  not  a  very  new  oue : 
vide  Bryan  Edwards  and  Ur.  Coke.     But  a  picturesquCp  sen- 
timental tour  through  the  Islands  is  a  novelty,  and  the  Author 
of  the  present  volume  has  done  bis  best  to  render  it  an  amus- 
ing one.    He  is  very  lively,  sometimes  flippant,  very  facetioDiv 
not  always  gracefully  so, — it  is  a  rare  attainment  to  be  al 
once  merry  and  wise ;  but,  though  we  could  have  dispeoiwd 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Author's  iokeSf  and  bava 
been  reconciled  to  somewhat  less  gas-light  brilliancy  of  atyl^b 
still,  we  have  been  too  well  pleased  with  him  on  the  whole» 
to  deal  very  severely  by  his  offences  against  the  decoram  of 
taste. 

The  reason  assigned  for  undertaking  the  voyage  is  an  origt* 
nal  one.  The  Writer  declares  that  he  went  simply  and  aheenT 
on  his  own  account, — to  get  rid  of  the  rheumatism,  at  the  risk 
of  exchanging  it  for  the  Yellow  Fever.  Why  did  he  leave 
Madeira? 

*  I  should  think  the  situation  of  Madeira,'  he  says,  *  the  most  eo- 
viable  on  the  whole  earth.  It  ensures  almost  every  European  com- 
forty  together  with  almost  every  tropical  luxury.  Any  dmve  of 
temperature  may  be  enjoyed  between  Funchal  and  the  Ice  oonie. 
The  seasons  are  the  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age  of  a  never  endingi 
still  beginning  Spring.  Here  I  found  what  I  used  to  loppoao 
peculiar  to  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  the  bowers  of  Acrasie  and  Ar 
mida :— - 

*  Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Appeared,  with  gay  enamelPd  colours  mis'd. 

*  The  myrtle,  the  geranium,  the  rose,  and  the  violett  grow  on  the 
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tight  hand  and  ou  the  lefl  la  the  boon  prodigality  of  primitive 
nature.  The  geranium,  in  particular,  is  so  common,  that  the  honey 
of  the  bees  becomes  something  like  a  jelly  of  that  flower.  I  differ 
from  roost  people  in  not  liking  it  so  well  as  tne  English  honey,  though 
it  is  far  purer  and  more  transparent.  That  of  Barbadoes  is  finer  than 
either,  rerhaps,  after  having  been  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Equator, 
A  second  visit  to  Madeira  would  not  charm  me  so  deeply  as  the  first. 
I  hare  seen  ocean  and  sky  of  a  still  brighter  hue,  and  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  mountains  of  still  more  beautiful  and  awful  shapes.  But 
I  left  England  in  December,  shivering  and  melancholy,  under  a  rain 
of  two  months'  continuance  ;  foul  winds,  eternal  tacking,  a  tremendous 
gale,  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  destroyed  my  spirits  and  increased  my 
rheumatism  ;  so  that  I  longed  afler  Madeira  as  for  a  land  of  promise ; 
and  the  first  sight  of  Porto  Santo,  with  its  scattered  islets,  its  broken 
rocks,  and  verdant  dells,  filled  my  heart  with  that  joy  which  no  one 
can  feel  who  has  not  made  a  voyage  on  the  ocean.' 

The  Writer  was  present  when  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  ar- 
rived at  Barbadoes,  and  be  gives  the  following  strange  account 
of  the  strange  scene. 

'  The  ships  of  war  were  dressed,  and  their  yards  manned,  and  salutes 
fired ;  this  was  pretty  and  common ;  but  such  a  sight  as  the  Carenaee 
presented,  very  few  have  ever  witnessed.  On  the  quay,  on  the  mo^, 
on  boats,  on  posts,  on  house-tops,  through  doors  and  windows, 
wherever  a  human  foot  could  stand,  was  one  appalling  mass  of  black 
fiices.  As  the  barge  passed  slowly  along,  the  emotions  of  the  mul- 
titude i^ere  absolutely  tremendous;  they  threw  up  their  arms  and 
waved  their  handkerchiefs,  they  danced,  and  jumped,  and  rolled  on 
the  ground,  they  sung,  and  screamed,  and  shouted,  and  roared,  tiH 
the  whole  surface  of  the  place  seemed  to  be  one  huge  grin  of  delight* 
Then  they  broke  out  into  a  thousand  wild  exclamations  of  joy  and 
passionate  congratulations,  uttered  with  such  vehemence  that,  new  as 
It  then  was  to  me,  it  made  me  tremble  ;  till  I  was  somewhat  restored 
hy  a  chorus  of  negro  girls, — *'  De  Bissop  is  come  !  De  Bissop  is  come  i 
He  is  coming  to  marry  us,  coming  to  marry  us,  coming  to  marry  ul 
all.'»» 

Barbadoes  boasts  of  being  the  most  ancient  colony  in  the 
British  empire,  and  it  has  never  changed  hands.  It  was  the 
asylum  for  the  royalists  during  the  interregnum,  as  Jamaica 
afterwards  became  fur  the  republicans.  Many  of  the  present 
families  are  said   to    be   lineal  descendants  of  the   originstl 

?lanter8.  The  island  is  somewhat  less  than  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
!he  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  thin  layer  of  earth  upon  a  mass 
of  coral  rock,  which  protrudes  through  it  wherever  there  is  ati 
ao^le  or  a  fissure,  and  it  is  considered  as  exhausted,  manure 
being  as  necessary  as  in  England.  Yet,  this  island  exports 
annaally  upwards  of  314,000  cwts.  of  sugar;  and  it  is  notori,- 
OUB,  the  Writer  says,  that  the  negroes  live  here  much  better 
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than  in  any  other  colony,  and  increase  in  nnmbert  efietj  jHt 
On  the  character  of  the  Barbadians,  the  Writer  toniihei  toy 
lightly,  but  we  meet  with  the  following  very  significant  x^ 
mark.  *  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  most  effectual  met? 
'  sures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would  be  a 

*  thorough  and  humanizing  education  of  the  masten  tbemselvei*' 
We  rejoice  to  hear  that '  the  indefatigable  Bishop/  upon  wboin. 
By  the  way,  the  volume  is  a  runninp^  panegyric.  Ins  <'P^b^ 
ieveral  schools  for  both  whites  and  chilaren  of  eoloor.  l%m 
4re  eleven  churches  in  Barbadoes,  and  three  chapeiri ;  it  it  nac 
stated  how  these  are  attended ;  but  in  the  sea-siae  parttt  of  SL 
Philip's  parish,  for  want  of  either  church  or  chapel,  Uie  gUiri- 
son,  with  an  establishment  of  2000  persons,  are  'fbrced  16 
'  live  without  any  observance  of  any  religious  worship  ^tair 
'  ever.  The  reading  of  a  few  prayers  in  the  open  parade 
'  ground,  by  the  chaplain,  is  really  a  complete  farce,  and  lo 

*  understood  to  be/ 

From  Barbadoes,  the  Writer  proceeded  to  Trinidad  ia 
company  with  the  new  Bishop,  on  a  visitation  tour  throqgh 
ihe  diocese.  In  this  island,  Europe,  Africa,  and  America 
shake  hands.  It  is  an  Hispani-Anglican  island,  peopled  with 
English,  Spanish,  French,  Africans,  and  Indians.    The  latlsr 

*  seem  to  be  the  identical  race  of  people  whose  forefathers  CdlanAoi 
discovered,  and  the  Spaniards  woncea  to  death  in  Hitpaniola.  Thsf 
are  short  in  stature,  (none  that  I  saw  exceeding  five  feet  six  inchtSi^ 
ydlow  in  complexion,  their  eyes  dark,  their  hair  long,  lank  and  glosiv 
as  a  raven's  wing ;  they  have  a  remarkable  space  between  the  nostrift 
and  the  upper  lip,  and  a  breadth  and  massivenea  between  tlie  dbool* 
den  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Famese  Hercules.  Their  hands  aad 
feet  are  small-honed  and  delicately  shaped*  Nothing  seems  to  aflect 
them  like  other  men ;  neither  jojr  nor  sorrow,  anger  nor  curiosity, 
take  any  hold  of  them.  Both  mmd  and  body  are  drencKed  in  IM 
deepest  apathy :  the  children  lie  quietly  on  their  mother's  boeonis; 
silence  is  in  their  dwellings,  and  idleness  in  all  their  ways. 

*  The  amazing  contrast  between  these  Indians  and  the  bstffees 
powerfully  arrested  my  attention.  Their  complexions  do  not  diAr 
so  much  as  their  minds  and  dispositions.  In  the  former,  lift  algi- 
nates :  in  the  latter,  it  is  tremulous  with  irritability.  The  ne^ipes 
cannot  be  silent:  they  talk  in  spite  of  themselves.  Eveiy  psssihfc 
acts  upon  them  with  strange  intensity ;  their  anger  is -sudden  and  tth 
rious,  their  mirth  clamorous  and  excessive,  their  curiosity  aodadeos^ 
and  their  love  the  sheer  demand  for  {^ratification.  ¥et,  hf  tMr 
nature  they  are  eood-humoured  in  the  highast  degree,  and  i  knMr 
nothing  more  delightAil  than  to  be  niet  by  a  groape  of  negfo  sM^ 
-nnd  be  saluted  with  their  kind  **How  d'ye,  msssa?"  Ihar  miUia^ 
ejes  and  bunches  of  white  teeth.  It  u  ssid,  that  even  the  ukvea  de- 
apiie  the  Indians,  and  I  think  it  very  probable  t  tbegr'ato  ditidedl|r 
inferior  as  intelligent  *^="*'—  * 
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To  this  roay  be  added  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  mes* 
tizo,  or  mixed  caste  between  the  White  and  the  Indian,  is  still 
more  decidedly  inferior  in  every  intellectual  cjuality  to  the 
mulatto.  In  Brazil,  the  superiority  of  the  African  over  the 
copper- coloured  race  is  not  less  conspicuous.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  race  of  Indiana 
have  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Montezuma.  Nor  is  it  as 
seen  in  the  tierras  calitntts  of  the  tropical  islands,  or  on  the 
burning  coasts  of  South  America,  that  the  Indian  is  to  be 
iliirly  judged  of,  but  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  table 
laiid  and  in  the  recesses  of  the  Andes. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  is  sorely  displeased  at  the  practice 
of  private  regeneration.  What  will  he  say  to  the  following 
description  of  an  episcopal  performance  of  the  rite  ?  Would 
he  call  it  public  or  private  baptism  ? 

'  According  to  appointmeoty  at  nine  the  next  morning*  Mr.  Mit- 
chell's house  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  Some  came  to  be  baptized,  some  to  gossip,  and  some  to 
be  married.  They  all  entered  the  house  with  perfect  nonchalance, 
roamed  about  in  every  part  of  it,  and  laughea  and  gabbled  in  as 
unrestrained  a  manner  as  they  would  have  done  in  their  own  hats. 
Mr.  Mitchell's  parlour,  where  I  had  slept,  was  constituted  baptistery 
and  altar.  A  white  cloth  was  spread  on  the  table,  and  a  large 
glass  vase,  filled  with  pure  water,  was  placed  in  the  middle.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  arduous  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
governor  and  commandant,  these  light-hearted  creatures  were  re- 
duced  to  as  low  a  degree  of  noise  as  their  natures  would  admit.  The 
bishop  then  read  the  first  part  of  the  service,  the  whole  party  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor ;  but  when  the  rite  of  aspersion  came  to  be  performed, 
there  had  like  to  have  been  a  riot,  fi-om  the  mother's  jockeying  for  the 
honour  of  first  baptism  at  the  bishop's  hand.  The  two  chaplains  minis* 
fered  till  they  streamed,  and  never  did  I  hear  such  incessant  squalling 
and  screaming  as  arose  from  the  regenerated  piccaninnies.  I  think 
ieventv  Were  hoptised  and  registered,  which  was  the  most  laborious 
part  of  all.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  collecting  them  for  the  oon- 
duston  of  the  service ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  adult  negroes  be« 
haved  exceedingly  well,  and  displayed  every  appearance  of  unfeigned 
devotion.' 

The  last  remark  must  be  meant  for  wit;  and  were  the  sub- 
ject any  thing  leas  solemn  than  a  religious  rite  administered  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  we  could  join  heartily  in  the 
Author's  laugh.  Yet,  had  such  a  representation  of  this  solema 
farce  been  given  by  any  person  of  less  questionable  churoh- 
manship  than  the  Bishop  s  travelling  companion  and  assistant, 
.we  are  quite  sure  that  it  would  have  been  construed  into  an 
attempt  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  bur 
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Apostol  c  Church.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  simple 
remark,  that  the  Missionnries  manage  these  things  at  least 
more  decently  ;  and  if  the  Wri:er  means  to  insinuate,  that  the 
negroes  are  incapable  of  hein^  brought  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  Christian  baptism,  or  of  the  marriage  contract,  he  is 
mistaken. 

The  jail  in  Trinidad  *  is  the  best  in  the  Antilles,  and  really 
'  res|)ectable  *  In  all  the  other  islands  they  are  *  infamous.' 
An  '  honest  tread-wheel'  has  been  wisely  provided  with  the 
most  salutary  effect;  and  the  Author  is  of  opinion  that  it 
must  accompany  every  step  in  the  process  of  emancipation. 
Be  it  so  :  it  is  bi^ttor  than  the  cart  whip.  '  As  far  as  I  could 
•  see  or  hear/  he  adds,  '  the  execution  of  the  Orders  in 
'  Council  had  created  no  permanent  disturbance,  and  the 
'  planters  themselves  were  willinci;  to  confess  that  a  great  deal 
'  of  causeless  violence  had  been  displayed  upon  the  occasion.* 

We  shall  not  attcniipt  to  follow  our  Writer  through  the  tour 
of  the  islands.  The  general  character  and  temper  of  the 
volume  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts.  The  reader  will  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  a  few  hits  at  the  Methodists  and  the  Aboli- 
tionists ;  but  these,  we  are  charitable  enough  to  believe,  are 
thrown  out  with  a  view  to  propitiate  their  opponents,  and  to 
save  the  Author's  character  with  them,  rather  than  with  an 
malice  prepense.  In  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  forgive  him 
his  peccadilloes  of  this  and  every  other  kind,  in  consideration 
of  the  manly  manner  in  which  he  speaks  out  on  the  subject  of 
planters  and  slaves. 

*  No  En<^li8h  resident  in  the  West  Indies,  however  little  conversant 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  native  country,  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  system  prevalent  in  the  colonies.  It  is  not  easy  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  cnligiitencd  and  impartial  judicature  in 
any  place  or  at  any  time,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  society  in 
these  islands  render  its  existence  absolutely  indispensable.  In  all 
communities  where  slavery  is  established,  there  ought  to  be  good 
laws  to  protect  the  slaves,  and  independent  judges  to  enforce  their 
provisions  ;  if  there  be  neither  one  nor  the  other,  or  if  there  be  one 
without  the  other,  in  either  case  one  great  corrective  of  the  excesses 
ot  the  free,  one  great  guarantee  of  the  safety  of  the  bond,  one  great 
fountain  of  civilization  throughout  the  whole  state,  will  be  lost.  As 
long  as  the  slave  confides  in  the  protection  of  a  power  superior  to  his 
muster,  he  will  probably  labor  in  tranquillity  ;  but  if  he  finds  that  tliere 
is  no  such  power,  or  that  such  power  is  prejudiced  against  him,  it  it 
nothin)^  hut  an  ordinary  impulse  of  human  nature,  that  in  case  of  op- 
pression he  should  strive  to  obtain  that  by  his  violence,  which  has 
been,  or  whi\sli  lie  suspects  will  be,  denied  to  his  petition. 

*  In  Barbadoliv^the  laws  are  adaiinistercd  by  some  twenty-seren  or 
twenty-eight  judgeS>-*.Xhey  arc  all  planters  or  merchants  and  aro 
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•ppoiDted  by  the  Governor.     Not  one  of  them   has  ever  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar^  nor  is  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  law  a  neces- 
sary or  an  usual  qualification  for  the  office.     They  neither  compre- 
hend the  extent,  nor  are  agreed  upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  wnich 
they  are  called  upon  to  interpret ;  they  can  none  of  them  settle  the 
limits  of  British  and  colonial  enactments ;  they  adhere  to  no  fixed 
principles ;   they  are  bound  by  no    precedents.     The  powers  of  a 
Chancellor  are  exercised  by  the  Governor  and  the  Council,  which 
consists  of  thirteen  members,  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  so  small 
a  community,  that  any  cause  should  come  into  court  in  which  some  of 
these  judges  will  not  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested.     I  make  no 
charge  nor  intend  any  insinuation  whatever  of  corrupt  practices ;  but 
giving  them  full  credit  for  integrity  of  purpose,  I  must  say  that  they 
stand  in  a  situation  which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution, incapacitates  them  from  exercising  any  judicial  authority* 
Their  ignorance  of,  or  shallow  acquaintance  with,  the  duties  of  their 
office  must  either  subject  their  decisions  to  the  influence  of  the  At- 
torney General,  or  it  may  cause  them  in  moments  of  wrong-headed- 
liess  or  passion  to  violate  every  form  of  law  and  trample  upon  every 
principle  of  justice.*     pp.  295—297. 

'  There  are  parts  in  the  West  Indian  system  which  no  plea  of  ne- 
cessity can  justify.  Why  should  the  planters  refuse  to  change  them? 
Few  put  them  in  execution,  the  majority  condemn  them,  none  profit 
by  them.  Why  should  a  man  who  will  not  beat  a  woman  himself*  be 
loth  to  secure  a  woman  from  being  beaten  by  others  ?  Why  should 
a  man,  who  is  just  himself,  deny  the  resource  of| public  justice  to  those 
beneath  him  ?  How  can  the  Christian,  who  prays  for  the  improve- 
ment of  all  mankind,  block  up  the  inlets  to  the  spiritual  regeneration 
of  the  coloured  men  around  his  house  ?  Why  should  he  wish  co  do 
so  ?  What  does  he  fear  ?  Insurrections  ?  It  is  not  knowledge,  but 
uncertainty,  which  does  and  will  beget  commotion ;  it  is  not  Reading 
and  Writing,  but  the  forbidden  desire  of  Reading  and  Writing ;  not 
the  Light,  but  glimpses  of  the  Light  withholden  from  them, 
which  inflict  the  torments  and  inspire  the  frenzy  of  Tantalus. 

*  I  exhort  the  colonists  to  consider  their  situation,  the  merits  of  the 
question,  the  state  of  national  opinion,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
parties.  Let  them  not  stand  too  nicely  on  the  theory  of  their  inde- 
pendence ;^  well  compacted  as  it  may  appear,  it  could  never  sustain 
colJision  with  a  mighty  opposite.  If  Great  Britain  should  be  once 
provoked  to  anger,  the  rights  of  the  colonists  would  be  burst  like  the 
withs  on  the  arms  of  the  Nazarite,  and  be  eonsumed  before  the  kind- 
ling of  her  displeasure  like  tow  in  the  fire.  There  is  but  one  way  by 
which  the  interference  of  Parliament  may  be  avoided,  and  that  is  by 
anticipating  it.  If  the  colonists  prize  their  independence,  let  them 
not  hazard  it  by  opposing,  but  insure  it  by  themselves  executing,  that 
which  will  otherwise  infallibly  be  done  for  them.  This  is  no  question 
for  scholastic  dispute,  or  for  conference  between  the  Houses ;  the 
planters  must  look  at  it  as  men  of  business,  and  take  thought,  not  so 
much  of  what  ought  to,  as  of  what  will,  be  done;  not  so  much  of  non- 
suiting a  plaintiff,  as  of  resisting  a  forcible  entry.'  pp.  S26, 7. 
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Principia  Hcbraica.  Vol.  I.  Containing 
the  Fuur  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  10k.  6d. 
Psalms  according  to  the  authorized 
Version  ;  with  prefatory  Titles,  and 
Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  Referenoes, 
from  the  Port  Royal  Authors,  marking 
the  circoowtances  and  chroocAogic  Or- 
der of  their  Coropoeition.  To  which  is 
added,  an  Essay  upon  tho  Psalmi  and 
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Art.  L  Euay9  on  the  Evidences^  Doctrines^  and  Practical  Operation 
qf  Christianity.  By  Joseph  John  Guraey.  8vo.  pp.  x.  566.  Price 
lOi.  ed.    London,  1825. 

TN  noticing  this  volume  before  we  have  reviewed  Mr.  Gurney*s 
^  recent  work  on  the  Religious  Peculiarities  of  the  Society  of 
Friends^  we  are  guided  partly^  perhaps,  by  inclination ;  but  it 
seems  the  natural  order,  to  consider  first  the  grand  points  on 
which  we  are  agreed,  before  we  proceed  to  discuss  those  minor 
ones  on  which  we  find  ourselves  compelled  materially  to  differ. 
'  Throughout  the  present  volume,'  says  Mr.  Gumey, 

*  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  any  of  those  points  in 
religion  which  can  with  any  reason  be  regarded  as  peculiar  or  secta- 
riaai  I  have  considered  it  to  be,  on  the  present  occasion,  my  sole 
duty,  to  arrange  and  unfold  the  testimonies  borne  in  Scripture  to 
those  primaiy  reiigious  principles  which  the  generality  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  unite  not  merely  in  believing  to  oe  true,  but  in  regarding 
as  0(  essential  importance  to  Uieir  present  and  everlasting  welnire.' 

The  Evidence  and  Authority  of  Revelation  are  the  subject 
of  the  first  five  Essays :  the  remaining  seven  are  devoted  to 
the  following  leading  topics.    *  The  Scnptural  Account  of  the 

*  Divine  Bemg.    The  Union  and  Distinction  in  the  Divine 

*  Nature.    The  Scriptural  Account  of  the  Spiritual  Adversary. 

*  The  Scriptural  Account  of  Man.  The  Scriptural  Account  of 
'Jesus    Christ — in  his  pre- existence ;   during  his  abode  on 

*  earth ;  and   in   his  reign.     The  Redemption  of   Mankind. 

*  Faith  and  Obedience.'  This  arrangement  is  simple  and  com- 
prehensive, and  far  preferable  to  that  of  most  divinity  systems, 
which,  affecting  a  ^eater  precision,  run  into  so  many  sub- 
divisions. The  8ub|ects  of  the  first  two  Essays  fall  under  the 
first  general  head  of  Theology,  the  title  of  Calvin's  first  book, 
— De  cognitiotie  Dei.  The  next  two  relate  to  the  actual  con-  • 
dition  of  Man.    The  last  three  essays  treat  of  the  Mediatorial  ' 
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intervention  for  his  Recovery,  comprising  all  the  subjecta  of 
Calvin's  second  and  third  books.  Here  Mr.  Gumey  stops ; 
and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  differences  between 
pious  Christians  of  the  various  Protestant  communions  begin, 
their  religious  peculiarities  relating  almost  entirely  to  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  salvation.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  those  pecu* 
liarities  destroy  the  uniformity,  they  do  not  affect  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

To  these  topics,  we  say,  the  relio;iou8  differences  which  sepa* 
rate  real  Christians  almost  entirely  relate ;  for  it  would  not« 
we  apprehend,  be  going  too  far  to  assert,  that  every  sectarian 
division  of  the  Protestant  Church  has  been  founded  on  a 
peculiarity  of  sentiment  relating  either  to  the  nature  of  the 
visible  church,  the  sacraments,  or  some  point  of  discipline- 
Putting  the  modern  Unitarians  out  of  cf^nsideration^  the  rise 
of  Independency,  the  great  Nonconformist  secession^  the  origin 
of  the  naptists,  the  Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  the  sub- 
divisions of  Presbyterianism,  may  all  be  traced  to  a  dissent 
from  the  corruptions  and  usurpations  of  the  Secular  Church 
with  regard  to  the  nature  or  administration  of  the  outward 
means  of  grace.  Whatever  theological  peculiarities  may  attach 
to  these  several  denominations,  they  will  neither  be  found  to 
have  originated  the  separation^  nor  to  be  essential  to  the  sect 
The  Arminianism  of  the  Wesleyan,  the  Calvinism  of  the  Baptistf 
are  found,  the  one  in  the  articles,  the  other  iu  the  received 
theology  of  the  National  Church.  And  even  the  characteristic 
tenets  of  Quakerism  respecting  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Divine 
Influence,  do  not  so  essentially  differ  from  tlie  opinions  of 
many  learned  and  pious  men  of  other  communions,  as  the 
views  of  Friends  on  this  subject  vary  among  themselves.  Dif- 
ferences respecting  the  extent  of  redemption,  the  nature  of 
faith,  predestination,  and  the  rest  of  the  five  points,  have  been 
the  fruitful  source  of  controversy  in  every  age  and  in  every 
church.  The  indivisible  Church  of  Rome  has  not  been  less 
divided  and  subdivided  against  herself  by  contending  schools, 
doctoi-s,  and  orders,  than  the  Protestant  Ohurch  has  been  ;  nor 
can  the  smallest  existing  sect  pretend  to  an  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  its  members  on  these  points.  But  then  it  is 
consoling  to  reflect,  that  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  the  various 
controversies  which  have  been  maintained  by  theolo^ans  on  the 
subjects  alluded  to,  have  consisted  of  metaphysical  reasonings 
and  opinions ;  and  of  the  remaining  tenth,  one  half  has  been 
made  up  of  disagreements  chiefly  verbal.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  this,  than  the  fact,  that  the  practical 
and  devotional  writings  of  some  eminent  persons  of  every  com- 
munion, not  excluding  even  the  corrupt  Church  of  Rome»  have 
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become  the  common  property  of  the  Charch  Catholic,  ai^d  the 
Dalpable  evidences  of  its  unity.    The  writings  of  Bernard  and  .. 
a  Kempis,  Pascal  and  Feneion,  Leighton  and  Beveridge,  Baxter 
and  Owen,  Watts  and  Doddridge,  Scott  and  Fuller,  are  now  , 
found  side  by  side  in  the  same  library,  and  circulating  among 
all   classes   of  religious  readers.      And   the   work  before   us ; 
affords  another  testimony  to  the  essential  unity  of  the  faith,  by 
shewing  how  immeasuraoly  more  important  are  the  points  oa . 
which  real  Christians  agree,  than  those  on  which  tney  differ. . 
We  are   not   insensible  of  the  objections  which   lie  against 
Quakerism  as  a  system,  but  we  rejoice  to  find  that  its  errorf , 
will  all  come  under  the    fourth  book  of  Theology;   and  we, 
are  not  at  liberty,  therefore,  to  class  Mr.  Ourney  and.  hia, 
friends,    the   evangelical   part  of  his  society,  among  either- 
heretics  or  schismatics, — according  even  to  the  definition  of  a, 
learned  Romanist :  '  For  there  is  to  be  considered,  as  to  the, 

*  Church,  the  head  and  the  body.    From  the  head,  there  is  no. 

*  departure  but  by  doctrine  disagreeable  to  Christ  the  head- 
<  From  the  body,  tnere  is  no  departure  by  diversity  of  rites  and. 
'  opinions,  but  only  by  the  defect  of  charity.'*  Words  worthy 
of  something  more  than  a  golden  inscription  :  they  claim  to  be 
engraved  on  evc;ry  heart. 

If  ever  the  various  denominations  of  Protestantism  are  to  be 
brought  into  closer  union,  it  must  be,  we  apprehend,  not  by; 
means  of  a  p:reater  harmony  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  it. 
least  in  the  first  instance,  but  by  having  their  attention  more[ 
fixed  on  the  erand  points  on  which  they  aeree.  '  The  pioust 
'  bishops  Ridley  and  Hooper,*  says  Howe, '  had  differed  some-; 
'  what  angrily  about  ceremonies,  but  were  well  agreed  upon  & 
'  martyrdom  at  the  stake/  In  proportion  as  the  attention  is  con- 
centrated upon  the  substantial  and  prominent  parts  of  religion,r 
we  feel  to  have  more  in  common  with  those  from  whom  we  dis-. 
sent.  This  is  the  true  antidote  to  sectarian  feeling.  And  in 
proportion  as  we  give  their  due  prominence  to  these  common^ 
grounds  of  faith,  we  disarm  the  nostility  of  prejudice.  Socb 
a  work  as  the  present  is  admirably  adapted  to  answer  this  most 
desirable  purpose, — to  fix  the  at^ntion  of  Friends,  and  of 
readers  of  every  denomination,  on  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  divested  of  every  thing  technical  or  sectarian^ 
in  either  sentiment  or  phraseology.  The  instances  are  exceed-] 
ingly  few  and  unimportant  in  which  the  Author's  religious 
peculiarities  have  given  the  slightest  colour  to  his  statements  ^ 


•  Cassander  de  Officio  Pii,  &c.  quoted  by  Howe.  Works,  Vd«  IV^. 
p.  146.  , 
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but  thronghout  the  volume,  we  meet  with  abundant  marks  of 
a  catholic  spirit,  as  well  as  a  fervent  and  enlightened  piety. 

In  the  introductory  Essays  ou  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
originality  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Mr.  Gurney  has  content- 
ed himself  with  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  argument  pursued  by 
Lardner,  Paley,  and  Michaelis,  with  regard  to  the  credibility  ana 
external  evidence  of  Revelation;  considering  that,  to  the  sincere 
inquirer,  those  evidences  which  are  the  matter  of  observation 
and  experience,  are  not  only  the  most  accessible  and  intelligi- 
ble, bat  the  most  satisfactory.  This  is  true  ;  but  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary, in  such  a  work,  to  advert  to  the  lower  species  of  eri* 
dence,  it  was  advisable  to  exhibit  it  in  all  its  force.  Mn  Gar* 
ney  commences  his  work  with  some  remarks  on  '  the  strong  ante- 
'  cedent  probability  of  a  Divine  Revelation.'  In  exposing  tne  un- 
reasonableness of  infidelity,  this  consideration  may  have  its  ose ; 
for,  in  fact,  the  bare  possibility  of  a  Revelation  lays  every  man 
under  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  examine  the  truth  of  tlie 
Christian  religion.  All  presumptive  reasoning,  it  might  be 
shewn,  is  in  favour  of  a  Divine  interposition  of  this  nature. 
But  to  Mr.  Gurney's  readers  in  general,  the  fact  that  a  Revela- 
tion has  been  given,  will  probably  appear  more  nearly  approach* 
ing  to  self-evident,  than  the  hypothetical  probability  adduced 
in  support  of  the  fact ;  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  great  defect,  though 
a  veiy  common  one,  in  theological  reasonmgs,  to  attempt  to 
strengthen  indisputable  propositions  by  proofs  less  certain,  or  at 
least  less  obvious,  than  the  corollary  they  are  employed  to  es- 
tablish. The  entire  force  of  the  £  prton- argument  in  favour  of 
the  credibility  of  Revelation,  which  Mr.  Gurney  hasgUncedat, 
few  of  his  readers  will  be  qualified  to  appreciate  With  regard  to 
the  believer,  it  is  superfluous.  To  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  scep- 
tical inquirer,  a  much  wider  view  of  the  subject  and  a  more 
extended  induction  would  be  requisite. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Gurney,  in  these  introductory  essays, 
has  not  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  the  class  of  readers  to  whom 
he  was  addressing  himself.  There  are  two  very  different  objects 
which  a  writer  may  have  in  view  in  treating  of  the  evidence  of 
Christianity :  the  one  is,  to  vindicate  it  against  the  attacks  of 
infidels,  to  expose  and  confute  their  objections,  and  to  satisfy 
the  doubts  of  the  sincere  inquirer ;  the  other  is,  to  arm  the  be- 
liever against  the  assaults  of  infidelity,  by  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  evidences  of  his  faith.  In  the  one  case,  in 
which  the  Writer  has  to  gain  over  a  jealous  enemy,  he  has  the 
choice  neither  of  his  ground  nor  of  his  weapons ;  he  can  argue 
only  from  what  the  other  party  admits,  and  this  circumstance 
narrows  the  basis  of  his  reasonings.  He  has  to  set  out  with  a 
concession  infinitely  derogatory  to  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
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yet  subservient,  like  the  humiliation  of  its  Divine  Author  to,  its 
final  triumph, — the  concession,  for  argument's  sake,  that  its 
truth  is  questionable,  its  authority  capable  of  being  resisted. 
In  the  works  of  Lardner,  Paley,  Watson,  and  other  powerful 
Apologists,  Christianity  appears  placed  on  its  trial.  We  fiilly 
admit  the  obligations  of  the  Christian  world  to  such  writers, 
and  the  invaluable  nature  of  their  labours.  With  the  Horn 
Paulinse  more  especially,  every  one  ought  to  be  familiar.  Still, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  a  different  style  of  treating  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  a  less  subdued  tone,  a  more  prominent 
and  explicit  assertion  of  its  authority,  a  more  becoming  exhi- 
bition  of  its  Divine  character,  are  desirable  in  works  addressed 
to  the  young  and  the  ingenuous,  to  religiously  disposed  per* 
sons,  or  to  that  large  class  who,  having  no  doubts  as  to  ths 
truth  of  Christianity,  are  yet  too  slenderly  provided  with  ths 
means  of  repelling  infidel  cavils.  In  presenting  before  them-H 
general  view  of  the  deistical  controversy,  it  never  ought  to  be 
implied,  that  the  dut^  of  believing  is  suspended  on  debateable 
points,  on  probabilities  and  rational  presumptions.  A  feeling 
of  uncertainty  may  otherwise  be  awakened  by  the  very  process 
of  demonstration.  We  are^  inclined  to  think,  indeed,  tnat  the 
place  for  most  advantageously  treating  of  the  evidence  of  Cbris- 
tianity,  is  the  close,  rather  than  the  commencement  of  a  work 
like  the  present.  The  first  inquiry  that  naturally  presents  it* 
self,  relates  to  what  the  religion  is ;  and  not  till  this  has  received 
its  solution,  are  we  prepared  to  enter  into  the  inquiry,  now 
become  all-interestins.  Is  it  true  ?  The  objections  of  the  in* 
tidel  against  such  a  religion  are  then  seen  in  their  true  charac* 
ter,  and  the  historic  and  presumptive  evidence  by  which  those 
objections  may  be  met,  assumes  its  proper  place  as  subordinate 
and  auxiliary  to  the  internal  evidence  by  which  Christianity 
commends  itself  to  every  man*B  conscience. 
Mr.  Gumey  thus  commences  his  fifth  Essay  : 

*  Satisfied,  as  I  irnsi  toe  now  aret  of  the  Divine  origin  of  thai  holy 
rdiffion  of  which  the  Law  was  the  introduction,  and  the  Gospel  tlie 
perrect  revelation,  it  still  remains  for  us  to  exambe  a  very  imporlant 

Question ;  namely,  whether  the  record  of  our  religion  containea  in  the 
M  and  New  Testaments,  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  of  Divine  origin—^ 
in  other  words,  whether  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  given  by  insj^ratkm 
of  God?' 

Here  it  is  supposed  that  the  reader  has  been  conducted  by 
the  chain  of  reasoning  in  the  preceding  essays,  to  the  condu^ 
sion,  that  '  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  Goa/ — that  is,  a  Di«- 
vine  religion, — yet,  without  being  precisely  informed  as  to  tbs 
nature  of  the  religion,  or  being  satisfied  as  to  the  in|piratioa 
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of  the  Scriptures,  on  which  the  fact  of  a  Revelation  hinges. 
Such  a  state  of  mind,  it  is  obvious,  cannot  exist :  the  case» 
therefore,  is  purely  a  supposititious  one.  The  subject  of  the 
fifth  Essay  ought  to  have  come  under  consideration  immediately 
after  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures  had 
been  established.  But  we  object  less  to  this  defect  in  the  ar- 
rangement, than  to  the  way  of  stating  the  incj^iiiry,  and  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  the  fictitious  reader  who  is  escorted  through 
the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
correct representation  which  it  gives  of  the  true  source  and  na- 
ture of  belief  or  unbelief  in  the  human  mind.  The  logical  pro- 
cess which  is  supposed  to  terminate  in  satisfaction  up  to  a 
given  point,  bears  no  analogy  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  reli- 
gious conviction  in  the  mind  of  a  sceptic ;  nor  is  it  by  piece- 
meal that  the  claims  of  Revelation  are  admitted  or  rejected. 
We  must  seriously  object,  also,  to  such  a  style  of  expression 
as  the  Author's  candour  hns  led  him  (o  employ  at  pages  1U2 
and  103.  '  On  the  whole,'  he  says,  '  we  may  safely  accede  to 
'  the  sentiments  of  Archbishop  Newcome,'  &c.     And  again: 

*  Now  if  there  be  nothing  trivial  in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  und  nothing 
really  erroneous  in  the  Gospels,  the  objections  made  on  the  opposite 
supposition  to  the  Divine  origin  of  the  whole  Scriprures.  will  fall 
to  the  ground  at  once.  Let  us,  however,  take  up  that  opposite  sup- 
position, and  grunt  for  a  moment,  that  one  or  more  of  the  evangelists 
have  actually  fallen  into  mistake  in  their  statements  of  some  minor 
circumstances,  and  that  certain  parts  of  Paul's  epistles  are  so  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  weight,  that  they  could  not  have  been  given  by  id- 
spiration.  Such  facts,  if  facts  they  were,  could  not  be  pleaded  against 
tiie  authority  of  the  Bible  in  general.  We  are  in  powcssiuo  of  positive 
evidence  of  a  highly  satisfactory  nature,  that  the  writings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  iuspired.  and  inspired  /or  the  purpose  of  promulgating  relir 
giout  truth  ;  and  this  evidence  is  by  no  means  counteracted  by  the 
supposed  circumstance,  that,  in  the  composition  of  certain  small  parts 
of  their  works,  considered  to  be  non-essential  in  reference  to  thai  oqfectf 
they  were  left  to  the  unassisted  exercise  of  their  own  j^atural  p( 


If  we  understand  Mr.  Gurney  aright,  he  means  to  contend, 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  as  teachers  or  promol- 
fatow  of  religious  truth,  would  not  be  invalidated  bj^  tbeir 
leaving  fallen  into  mistake  as  historians,  or  by  their  haying  in- 
troduced into  their  writings,  some  references  of  a  privfbte  find 
persoiial  kind,— as  1  Tim.  iv.  13.  With  regard  to  the  former 
case,  wp  nre  happily  under  no  necessity  of  arguing  the  point. 
'  Most  of  the  apparent  contradictions  referred  to  in  the  object 
'  tion,'  Mr.  Gurney  justly  remarks,  '  have  been  satisfactorily 
'  reconciled  on  critical  grounds ;  and  the  few  which  cannot  be 
'  so  readily  explained,'  he  adds,  in  terms  somewhat  too  timid 
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and  qualified,  '  would  probably  be  found,  were  all  the  circum- 
'  stances  precisely  known,  to  involve  no  real  enon'  We  ai^ 
really  not  aware  of  any  occasion  for  this  guarded  statement, 
this  admission  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  We  are  persuaded  that 
there  does  not  exist  the  slightest  ground  for  the  supposition  of 
error,  however  immaterial,  in  any  part  of  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative :  if  there  were,  we  admit  that  neither  the  veracity  nor  Uie 
inspiration  of  the  evangelist  would  be  disproved,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  document  would  be  greatly  deteriorated.  As  to  the 
objection  founded  on  the  personal  references  in  the  Epistles,  it 
appears  to  us  scarcely  to  deserve  attention.  The  use  to  which 
Paley  has  turned  these  brief  and  scattered  notices,  shews  that 
they  are  not  unimportant  as  establishing  the  genuineness  of  the 
Apostolic  writings  and  the  truth  of  the  history.  And  there  is 
the  clearest  proof  that  the  plenary  Inspiration  to  which  the 
A  postle  lays  claim  in  delivering  the  will  of  Christ  to  the  churches, 
did  not  restrain  him  from  adverting  to  topics  not  included  in 
the  instructions  with  which  he  was  Divinely  intrusted.*  Not 
only  does  Mr.  Gurney  appear  to  us  to  attach  too  much  weight 
to  this  objection,  which  he  satisfactorily  combats,  but  the  ex- 
pressions which  we  have  cited  are  adapted  to  leave  on  the 
minds  of  his  readers  a  painful  or  injurious  impression,  as  if  the 
Author  were  not  himself  perfectly  satisfied  by  his  own  reasonings. 
We  detest  and  deprecate  dogmatism,  but  the  language  of  hesi- 
tancy and  indecision  is  not  less  to  be  reprobated  in  a  religious 
teacher.  Your  if,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  great  peace-mucer ; 
but  sometimes  it  has  proved  a  great  mischief-maker. 

On  that  difficult  subject,  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  makes  the  following  sensible  remarks. 

*  Much  discussion  has  arisen  among  theolo^ans,  respecting  the 
degree  in  which  it  was  imparted,  and  the  mode  m  which  it  operated ; 
and  the  distinctions  which  have  been  formed  on  the  subject  are  at 
once  refined  and  numerous.  Inspiration,  1  would  submit,  is  the  com- 
munication  to  the  minds  of  men  of  a  divine  light  and  influence,  bj 
which  they  are  either  miraculouslv  informed  of  matters  before  ud- 
knowD  to  them,  or  by  which  ideas  already  acquired  through  natural 
meant,  are  presented  to  their  memory,  and  impressed  on  their  fe$^ 
ings  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  clearaest  and  force ;  and  by 
which,  further,  they  are  of^en  led  to  promulgate  to  othen,  either  in 
■peaking  or  in  writing,  that  which  has  been  thus  imj^rted  to  them- 
selves. Such  being  a  general  definition  of  Inqpiration,  it  roust  evi- 
dently vary  in  degree  and  in  the  method  of  its  operation,  acc^ording 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  acts,  and  the  subjects  to  wUdi  ft 
if  applied. 


-M,.m  ' 


•  See  I  Cor.  vii. 
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moreover  a  distinct  testimony  to  tlie  inspiration  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  in  the  writings  of  another  apostle,  2  Pet.  iii.  16.    Their 
inspiration  can  never  be  explained  away,  with  any  shew  of  rea- 
son or  probability*  into  mere  superintendence,  much  less  into 
such  a  negative  kind  of  intervention  as  Warburton  ccnlends 
for.   It  was  direct  or  immediate,  extraordinary,  and  miraculous. 
Of  this,  tlie  gift  of  tongues  was  at  once  a  sensible  proof  and 
a  symbol.    The  incontestible  fact,   that  the  apostles,  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  were  suddenly  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
.of  so  many  vernucuiar  dialects,  is  sufficient  to  establish  not 
.  merely  the  possibility  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  a  prophetic 
nature,  but  to  obviate  every  objection  founded  on  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  mode  in  which  it  would  operate.     The  ex- 
teriiid  gifts  of  tongues  and  of  healing  were  evidently  designed 
as  outward    signs  of  that  internal  inspiration   by  which  the 
Apostles  were-  constituted  *  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
'   Temple,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.** 
The  proof  of  the   Inspiration  of  the   books  of  the  New 
Testament,    then,   appears  to  be   as  complete  as   could  be 
desired.     It  follows  necessarily  upon  the  establishment  of  their 
authenticity  and  genuineness ;  and  the  same  miraculous  attes- 
tation which  confirms  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  itaelfp 
proves  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Apostles  by  wbooi 
It  was   promulgated.     There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
designating  the  whole  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
word  of  Christ.     There  seems  to  us  little  occasion,  then,  to 
make  use  of  any  such  argument  from  analogy  as  Mr.  Gumey 
employs  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  That  the  Old  Testament  was  given  by  iDspirationy  we  learn  {rem 
the  testimonies^  whether  more  or  less  direct,  of  Jesui  Christ  and  his 
apobtles. 

*  That  the  New  Testament  was  also  of  Divine  ori^n,  we  may 
therefore  conclude  from  analogy. 

'  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  evidence  which  the 
Authentic  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  affords,  that  the  Apostles 
who  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  were  inspired ;  and  that  their  in- 
spiration was  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  we  infer  from  the  acknowledged 
fact  that  they  wrought  miracles.' 

The  analogical  conclusion,  we  say,  is  at  once  weak  and 
superfluous;  the  way,  too,  in  which  the  argument  is  stated. 
has  the  appearance  of  reasoning  in  a  ciicle-  We  know  firdm 
the  New  Testament,  says  Mr.  Gumey,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  given  by  inspiration ;  and  we  conclude  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  New  Testament  also  is  inspired. 

'  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  22. 
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Had  it  been  thus  stated :  We  know  from  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
were  inspired ;  and,  as  St.  Peter  classes  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  witn  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  conclude  that 
they  were    inspired    also,- the  argument  would   have  been 
legitimate;    and   in  fact,  Mr.  Gurney  has  elsewhere  avaikd 
himself  of  it.     But  the  independent  and  positive  evidence  of 
the   inspiration   of   the   New   Testament,   both   external  and 
intemaU  is  so  satisfactory  and  complete,  that  all  presumptive 
reasoning  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.      In  justice  to  Mr. 
€h]mey,  we  must  remark,  that  the  several  arguments  which  he 
adduces  in  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  are  much 
more  forcible,  and  his  minor  statements  more  decisive  and  un- 
equivocal, than  the  language  employed   in  his  recapitulation 
would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.     After  pointing   out  the  tn- 
ternal  evidence  supplied  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  by  the 
discoveries  which  the  Scriptures  contain  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  by  the  unbroken  spiritual  harmony  which  pre- 
vails amonij  the  sacred  writers,   Mr.  Gurney   makes  the  foUow- 
admirubly  just  and  practical  remarks. 

^  It  only  remains  for  me  to  adduce,  in  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  tlie  practical  effect  vAick  (under  the  inJiueKce  of  the 
Sfdrit)  tkey  .actually  produce  ;  namely*  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  sanctification  and  edification  of  believers.  At  these  effects  are  to 
be  attributed  •  primarily  to  God  as  their  Autlior,  and  secondarily  to 
Cbristianity  ^as  ihe  religious  system  which  he  has  adapted  to  th«se 
ends,  so  are  they  found,  in  a  multitude  -of  instances,  to  arise  imme- 
diately out  of  ihe  use  of  that  holy  book  in  which  Christianity  is  em- 
bodied. The  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  '<  through 
fiiiti)  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.''  Such  is  the  declaration  of  an  apostle, 
and  such  is  the  fact.  Now,  the  believer  who  experiences  this  effect 
to  be  produced  in  his  mind,  and  is  able  to  trace  it  to  the  Bible  as  the 
instrumental  causey  enjoys  an  evidence  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has 
proceeded  from  God,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  of 
which  the  most  ingenious  arguments  and  cavils  will  never  be  able  to 
dispossess  him.  He  finds  in  that  volume  a  mine  of  wisdom,  from 
which  he  is  constantly  deriving  instruction,  consolation,  and  spiritual 
improvement.  He  resorts  to  it  as  to  his  daily  food  ;  he  reverts  again 
and  again  to  the  same  passages  without  any  wearisome  sense  of  same- 
ness, and  seldom  without  deriving  from  them  important  practical  les- 
sons with  which  he  was  before  less  perfectly  acquainted.  Thus  is  be 
encouraged  and  strengthened  to  pursue  his  Christian  course ;  and  the 
more  his  knowledge  of  divine  thmgs  and  the  limits  of  his  own  reli- 
gious experience  are  extended,  the  more  fully  he  is  persuaded  that 
Ihe  contents  of  Scripture  are  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  celestial 
truths      Hc^nds  in  himself  a  toitneu  of  (to?)  their  reality, 

^  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  tliat  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  origm 
of  Scripture,  which  the  Christian  derives  from  the  source  now  men- 
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moreover  a  distinct  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  St.  Paoi« 
epistles,  in  the  writingii  of  another  apostle*  2  Pet.  iii.  16.  Thei' 
insjjiration  can  never  be  expiiiined  away,  with  any  shew  of  rn- 
son  or  probability*  into  mere  siipurincendence,  much  less  inu 
such  u  ue«*:ative  kind  of  intervention  as  Warburton  coDteods 
for.  It  was  direct  or  immediate,  extraordinary,  and  minculoti. 
Of  this,  thej^ift  of  tonfrues  was  at  once  a  benaible  proaf  lod 
a  symbol.  The  incontestible  fact,  that  the  apostles^  oo  t!k 
day  of  Pentecost,  were  suddenly  inspired  with  the  knowledge 
of  HO  many  vernacular  dialects,  is  sufficient  to  establish  no: 
.  mertly  the  possibility  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  a  prophetic 
nature,  but  to  obviate  every  objection  founded  on  the  dirocul7 
of  explaihiii^  the  mode  in  which  it  would  operate.  The  ei- 
ternitl  ^^ifts  of  tou^^ues  and  of  healing  were  evidently  designed 
as  outward  signs  of  that  internal  inspiration  by  which  the 
Apostles  wore  coiisliiutud  *  the  foundation  of  the  Cfarixtisfi 
'  Temple,  Jesus  Clu'ist  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.** 
The  proof  of  the  Inspiration  uf  the  books  of  the  Xev 
Testament,  then,  appears  to  be  as  complete  as  could  he 
desired.  It  folhiws  necessarily  upon  the  eBtablishment  of  their 
authenticity  and  o;enuineuess ;  and  the  same  miraculoaa  atlei- 
tation  which  conHrms  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  itself. 
proves  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Apostles  by  whan 
It  was  promulgated.  There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in 
designating;  the  w  hole  New  Testament  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the 
word  of  Christ.  There  set- ms  to  us  little  occasion,  then.  Co 
make  use  of  any  such  argument  frum  analogy  as  Mr.  Gumev 
employs  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  That  the  Old  Testament  was  given  by  inspiratiooy  we  learn  fron 
the  testimonies,  whether  more  or  less  direct,  of  Jesui  Christ  and  hs 
apo^l]e8. 

*  1  hat  the  Ne«r  Testament  was  also  of  Divine  origin,  we  nif 
therefore  conclude  from  analogy. 

*  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  positive  evidence  whidi  the 
authentic  narrative  of  the  New  Testament  affords,  that  the  Apoitks 
who  wrote  the  greater  part  of  it  were  inspired :  and  that  their  is- 
spiration  was  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  we  infer  from  the  ackoowlcdgtd 
fact  that  they  wrought  miracles.' 

The  analorficul  conclusion,  wp  say,  is  at  once  weak  and 
superfluous;  the  way.  too,  in  which  the  argument  is  stated, 
has  the  amx'arance  of  reasonini;  in  a  ciicle  We  know  from 
the  New  Trstanient,  siiys  Mr.  Gurnf  y,  that  the  Old  Testament 
was  t;ivt'n  by  in^pi ration ;  and  we  conclude  from  the  tnspiratioa 
of  the  Old  'iestament,  that  the  New  Testament  also  ia  inspired. 


t  1  Cor.  xiv   'i2. 
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Had  it  been  tlius  stated :  We  know  from  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  and  hig  Apostles,  that  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
were  inspired ;  and^  as  St.  Peter  classes  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  we  conclude  that 
tbev  were    inspired    also,-  the  argument  would   have  been 
legitimate ;    and   in   fact,  Mr.  Guraey  has  elsewhere  availed 
himsejf  of  it.     But  the  independent  and  positive  evidence  of 
the   inspiration   of   the   New   Testament,   both   external  and 
inteniaU  is  so  satisfactory  and  complete,  that  all  presumptive 
rpftsoning  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.     In  justice  to  Mr. 
6umey,  we  must  remark,  that  the  several  arguments  which  he 
adduces  in  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  are  much 
more  forcible,  and  his  minor  sUitements  more  decisive  and  un- 
equivocal, than  the  language  employed   in  his  recapitulation 
would  lead  the  reader  to  suppose.     After  pointing  out  the  in- 
frrm// evidence  supplied  by  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  by  the 
discoveries  which  the  Scriptures  contain  respecting  the  charac- 
ter of  Cod,  and  by  the  unbroken  spiritiral  harmony  which  pre- 
vails arnon*^  the  sacred  writers.   Mr.  Ourney   makes  the  follow- 
adniirubly  just  and  practical  remarks. 

*  It  only  remains  for  me  to  adduce,  in  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  practical  effect  which  (under  the  infiuenoe  of  the 
Snirii)  tAei^  actually  produce  i  namely,  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  ftiinctitication  and  edification  of  believers.     As  these  effects  are  to 
be  attributed  primarily  to  God  as  their  Author,  and  secondarjly  to 
Christianity  .as  the  religious  system  which  he  has  adapted  to  tMse 
•nds,  so  are  they  found,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  to  arise  iimne- 
diately  out  of  ihe  use  of  that  holy  book  in  which  Christianity  is  am- 
bodied.  The  Scriptures  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  ^*  through 
fiiitii  which  is  in  Christ  J^us.'*   Such  is  the  declaration  of  an  apostle, 
and  such  is  the  fact.     Now,  the  believer  who  experiences  this  efiect 
to  be  produced  in  his  mind,  and  is  able  to  trace  it  to  the  Bihlc  ai  the 
imttmmentaf  cause^  enjoys  an  evidence  that  the  Sacred  Volume  has 
proceeded  from  God,  which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  himself,  and  of 
which  the  most  ingenious  arguments  and  cavils  will  never  be  able  to 
disuosscbs  him.     He  finds  in  that  volume  a  mine  of  wisdom,  from 
which  he  is  constantly  deriving  instruction,  consolation,  and  spiritual 
inprovement.     He  resorts  to  it  as  to  his  daily  food  ;  he  reverts  i^gaia 
and  again  to  the  same  passages  without  any  wearisome  sense  of  same* 
ness,  and  seldom  without  deriving  from  them  important  practical  les- 
sons with  which  he  was  before  less  perfectly  acquainted.    Thus  is  he 
encouraged  and  strengthened  to  pursue  his  Christian  course ;  and  the 
more  his  knowledge  of  divine  things  and  the  limits  of  his  own  reli- 
gious experience  are  extended,  the  more  fully  he  is  persuaded  that 
the  contents  of  Scripture  are  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but  celestial 
troths      He^nds  in  himself  a  witneu  of  (to  ?)  their  reality. 

*  It  may  indeed  be  observed,  tliat  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin 
of  Scripture,  which  the  Christian  derives  from  the  source  now  men- 
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tioned,  18,  in  some  measure,  confined  to  hnnielf  i  becauM  he  ebtaim 
it  chiefly  by  watching  the  condition  and  progreai  of  hit  ovrn  mind. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  altogether ;  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fmitSi 
It  is  a  matter  of  external  observation,  when  the  sinner  is  turned  froa 
the  error  of  his  ways,  the  proud  man  humbled,  and  the  Chriitiai 
character  formed.  It  cannot  be  concealed  from  others,  when  the  de- 
signed effect  of  an  acquaintance  with  Scripture  is  actually  produced 
in  the  individual ;  when  *'  the  man  of  jGrod  is  perfect,  thoroughly  fti^ 
nished  unto  all  good  works.''  Nor  can  any  one  who  entertains  a  joit 
notion  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  refuse  under 
such  circumstances  to  confess,  that  the  writings  from  the  use  of  whicll 
these  consequences  result,  have  originated  in  the  power,  the  wisdoi% 
and  the  love  of  God.'    pp.  106—108. 

It  is  no  inconclusive  evidence  of  their  Divine  origin^  Mr. 
Gurney  adds,  that,  in  the  Scriptures,  •  we  find  both  the  fiiM' 

*  dation  and  the  boundaries  of  all  secondary  means  of  religious 

*  improvement.' 

'  That  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  exercised  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  is  a  principle 
which  will  probably  be  allowed  by  many  pious  Christians ;  yet  we  are 
not  to  forget,  that  when  that  ministry  is  most  spiritual  in  its  origin, 
it  is  still  found  to  dwell  on  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  Tlie  parest 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  they  are  now  administered,  are  almoet  exdii* 
sivelv  directed  to  the  application  of  those  materials  which  orwiaated 
in  a  higher  and  more  plenary  operation  of  the  same  Divine  inflaenee. 
Thus,  also,  the  sentiments  which  chiefly  edify  in  the  wricin||e  ef 
modem  Christians,  are  precisely  those  sentiments  which,  in  their  ori« 

final  form,  have  been  expressed  by  prophets  and  apostlea.  It  to 
)ivine  truth,  as  applied  to  the  heart  of  man  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  converts,  sanctifies,  and  edifies ;  and  of  this  Dkine  tniikp  the 
only  authorized  record — a  record  at  once  original  and  oomplele— is 
the  Bible.'    pp.  108,  9. 

If  this  be  Quakerism,  we  are  happy  to  assure  Mr.  Oumcj* 
that,  on  this  point  at  least,  we  are  Fnends.  To  a  disregard  of 
the  Scriptural  connexion  between  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  instrumental  cause,  that  word  which  is  T^atb, 
almost  every  description  of  fanaticism  owes  its  origin.  The 
written  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  of  the  word,  separated  from 
the  agency  of  that  Spirit  which  worketh  all  in  all,  are  found  to 
be  alike  powerless  and  inefficient ;  and  those  persons  who  as- 
cribe an  inherent  efficiency  to  the  instrument,  or  look  for  any 
spiritual  effects  independent  of  a  Divine  Agency,^are  chargealJe 
with  an  infidel  fanaticism  not  more  reasonable  than  those  who 
rely  on  immediate  impressions,  dreams,  or  inspirations,  of 
which  the  revealed  will  and  word  of  God  are  not  the  subatuoe 
and  the  medium.     On  the  other  hand,  a  Popish  regeneration^ 
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imental  grace»  which,  while  it  seems  to  do  honour  to  the 
of  Gody  sets  aside  his  word  as  the  medium  of  his  saving 
notifying  operations,  attributing  to  water  or  a  wafer  the 
influence  of  truth,  and  substituting;  a  sacerdotal  incanta- 
\x  the  work  of  faith,  Scripture  and  Reason  alike  disown. 
Ece  of  the  sacraments,  we  hold  with  Calvin  to  be  '  pre- 
f  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  of  God,  which  is  to  offer 
present  Christ  to  us,  and  in  him  the  treasures  of  his  hea- 
r  erace;'  while,  on  our  part,  they  serve  at  once  as  a  solemn 
fiion  and  pledge,  a  vow  of  allegiance  and  a  significant 
rial.  On  these  grounds,  and  on  that  of  their  Divine  ap- 
aent,  we  contend  for  the  obligation  of  observing  them, 
re  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  that  portion  of  the  volume 
has  given  us  the  least  satisfaction,  it  is  in  the  hope  that 
ggestions  may  lead  the  estimable  Author  to  reconsider 
Lbsages  referred  to.  The  sixth  essay^  which  treats  of  the 
s  nature  and  attributes,  is  a  delightful  specimen  of  genu* 
eology  :  the  sentiments  are  stricUy  Scriptural,  and  a  glow 
ty  is  diffused  over  the  whole,  which  is  but  too  seMom 
ved  in  theological  treatises.  In  the  subsequent  essay, 
[ie  union  and  distinction  in  the  Divine  nature/  we  have 
lot  less  charmed  with  the  Author's  explicit  avowal  and 
Be  of  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  his  correct  method  of 
K  it,  which  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  views  we  ex- 
Id  in  a  recent  article.  While  the  primary  truth,  that  there 
other  God  than  Jehovah,  must  ever  be  held  sacred  on  the 
rity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  '  it  is  on  the  same  authority,' 
rumey  remarks, '  that  we  admit  another  doctrine, — name- 
bat  in  his  revealed  operations,  and  more  especially  in  the 
)intment  and  application  of  the  scheme  of  man*s  redemp- 
» God  has  manifested  himself  to  us  as  the  Father,  the  Son, 
the  Holy  Ghost.'  The  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  of  God 
re  fully  discussed  in  the  tenth  Essay.  In  reference  to  the 
aality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  after  citing  numerous 
rations  of  Scripture,  Mr.  Gurney  remarks  : 

bw,  if  the  inquiry  be  addressed  to  xxh  Who  is  this  person  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  thus  bear  witness ;  who  teaches  and  con- 
he  disciples  of  Jesus;  who  reproves  the  world  of  sin,  of  righte* 
»,  and  of  judgement ;  whom  it  is  unpardonable  to  blaspheme, 
1  and  dangerous  to  tempt  and  to  grieve ;  who  finds  his  temple 
hearts  of  the  righteous ;  who  inspires  the  apostle,  speaksiiy 
ophet,  appoints  the  overseer,  calls  forth,  anoints,  and  directs  the 
efist;  who  distributes  to  his  people,  according  to  his  own  will,  those 
>ld  giAs  and  graces  by  which  the  church  is  edified,  and  the  cause 
h  promoted? — the  fundamental  principles  of  our  religion,  and 
lole  analogy  of  Scripture,  will  assuredly  adroit  but  of  one  an* 
This  Person  is  God. 
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<  God  is  a  Spirit.  Invbibley  and  ipiriuial  in  his  nataiCv  he  fib  Ui 
own  works :  he  exerciiet  over  them  od  unaeen  but  powerful  inflaenct: 
he  dwells  and  operates  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Nor  can  we  deny  iW 
truth  of  the  converse  of  such  a  proposition — naroeiyt  that  the  Spini 
who  fills  the  works  of  Deity,  who  exercises  over  them  an  unsetrn  jii 
powerful  influence,  who  dwells  and  operates  in  the  hearts  of  meo,  ii 
God.  **  Now,  THB  Lord  is  that  Spirit,'*  said  the  Apostle  M; 
**  and  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  libertj.  But  we  d 
with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  ve 
changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  th 
Spirit  or  the  Lord."  '    pp.  147f  8. 

Having  briefly  exhibited  the  Scriptural  evidence  that  the 
Father  is  God,  that  the  Son  is  Goa,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  i« 
God,  Mr.  Gurney  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  additional 
passages  in  which  '  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
'  whose  deity  is  thus  distinctively  and  separately  indicated,  are 
'  presented  to  our  attention  as  the  unitecl  sources  of  the  Giris* 
'  tian's  help  and  consolation,  the  united  objects  of  the  Chrii- 
'  tian*s  belief  and  obedience.*  The  first  passage  cited  is  Join 
xvi.  13,14.,  on  which  are  founded  the  following  forcible  le- 
marks. 

*  If,  then,  I  am  asked,  who  is  to  gskle  the  people  of  God  intodl 
truth  ?  I  answer,  on  the  authority  of  this  luminous  declaratioBi  Tkt 
Spirit  of  Tnuh.  If  I  am  asked  agaiui  Wliose  wisdom  and  grace  dov 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  administer  ?  it  is  on  the  same  authority  thst  I  n^ 
ply.  The  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  if^  iMtly.the 
inquiiy  be  addressed  to  rac.  On  what  principle  can  we  say  thai  it  ii 
the  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  5on,  whicn  the  Spirit  adininislers  i  tUi 
inquiry  also  is  fully  met  by  the  information  contained  in  our  tezt^ 
namely,  that  all  wisdom  and  grace  are  from  the  Father,  and  tbtt 
whatsoever  the  Father  hath,  is  the  Son's.  From  whom  then  does  iht 
Christian  derive  the  strength  of  his  spiritual  life  and  the  hope  01*  Mi 
soul's  salvation  ?  From  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
And  to  whom  does  he  owe  the  tribute  of  gratitude  and  praisot  and  the 
return  of  a  faithful  and  unhesitating  obedience  ?  To  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.'    pp.  148,  9. 

The  other  texts  which  Mr.  Gumey  proceeds  to  iiluliate, 
are  Eph.  iv.  4—6;  1  Cor.  xii.  4—6;  2  Cor.  xiti.  14$  Lake 
iii.  21,  22;  and  Matt,  xxviii.  29,  30.  in  noticing  the  last  of 
these,  the  Author  slightly  indicates  his  pecniiar  view  of  the 
rite,  by  remarking  that '  in  whatever  manner  we  may  here  in- 
'  terpret  the  participle  baptizing — whether  we  understand  it  as 
'  denoting  merely  the  sign  uf  conversion  or  the  act  of  cottvert- 
'  ing  itself,' — the  doctrine  is  clear,  that  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  in  common  the  objects  of  the  Ckrii^ 
tian's  faith  and  allegiance.    In  the  following  pamgmphst  Mr. 
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Guriiey  adverts  to  '  the  order  of  that  relation  in  which  they  ' 
'  stand  to  each  other,  and  the  distinct  offices  which  they  are 

•  respectively  described  as  bearing  in  the  glorious  economy  of' 

*  the  Divine  dispensations/  This  is  ground,  however,  on 
which  we  fear  to  tread  ;  and  although  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  Gurney's  statements  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy,  since 
they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  received  opinions  of 
theologians,  yet,  the  stress  laid  on  John  xv.  26,  as  a  proof  of 
'  the  subordination'  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,-^ 
that  mysterious  dogma  of  procession  which  has  agitated  con- 
tending churches, — we  think  far  from  judicious.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  have  been  highly  gratified  with  this  part 
of  our  Author's  work,  in  which  he  has  displayed  not  less  wis- 
dom than  piety  ;  and  we  cannot  but  anticipate  the  happiest  re- 
suits  from  the  circulation  of  his  clear  and  Scriptural  state- 
ments. 

The  next  essay,  on  the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
Spiritual  Adversary,  is  not  less  admirable.  This  subject  has 
commonly  been  treated  under  the  general  head  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  angels,  considered  either  as  part  of  the  woiks 
of  God  or  as  the  agents  of  his  government.  The  ministry  of 
holy  angels  certainly  claims  a  place  among  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith;  but  the  character  and  agency  of  Satan  as  the 
author  of  evil,  form  a  distinct  topic,  and  one  of  such  primary 
importance  as  to  demand  a  separate  consideration.  In  this 
point  of  view,  systems  of  divinity  are  for  the  most  part  very 
defective  ;  and  Mr.  Gurney  will  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  Christian  public,  if,  by  his  Scriptural  and  explicit  man- 
ner of  treating  the  subject,  he  should  lead  divines  ana  preacher^ 
to  give  this  topic  its  due  place,  not  merely  in  their  systems, 
but  in  their  discourses.  After  reviewing  the  Scriptural  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Gurney  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  any  per* 
sons  professing  to  regard  the  Scriptures  as  divinely  inspired, 
and  laying  claim  to  the  character  of  fair  interpreters* of  the. 
sacred  volume,  should  deny  the  personality  of  the  great  adver- 
sary. 

*  It  ought  ever  to  be  remembered»'thal  the  Hely- Spirit  can. neiftheffi-. 
err  nor  Jetgng  and  although  there. is  to  be  (buna  in* the  Bible  maoh. 
of  poNetry,  and  something,  perhaps,  of  allegory^  yet^  as  a  guide  im^ 
praotice  and  to  doctrine,  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a. code  of  ptin^  . 
ciplesand  a  record  of  realities.    BestdeSf  the  descriptions  of  &tteDi» 
aro-to  be  found  principally  in  those  parts  of  i  Scripture  whkhar^  nott, 
poetical,  hut  either  hiatorical  or  simply,  didactici    N^er  were  there  t  . 
plainer  or  more  unsopbiaticated  hinffrrinnt    hintnrinni  Irfin  dinpoeidi 
to  indulge  in  ^nciful  imagery  or  oriental:  exaggeratien— than^eMS  m 
or  the.  four,  evangelists,  who  have  Bntvalljyindks  course  i^tkeirJimi*  * 
/orieii  presented  to  our: attention  ihe  perMBaLichaiiacterjaiidvOpenl^  •'. 
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tions  of  Satan.  To  these  arc  to  be  added,  Paul»  Peter,  Jainetv  and 
Jude— those  homely  yet  luminous  didactic  writers,  who,  as  well  as 
our  blessed  Lord  himself,  have  all  made  mention  of  the  devil,  not  as 
an  allegorical  figure,  but  as  a  powerful,  insidious,  malicious  being.' 

p.  173. 

The  denial  of  the  personality  and  power  of  Satan,  Mr  Gumey 
very  justly  represents  to  be  *  closely  connected  with  a  low  and 
'  inadequate  view  of  the  malignity,  the  depth,  and  tlie  danger 
*  of  sin.  The  essential  demerit  of  sin  is,  in  fact,  a  propoaitioa 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  theological  science.  In 
false  views  of  this  subject,  the  Pelagian,  Socinian,  and  Antino- 
mian  heresies  mainly  originate ;  and  unless  this  be  admitted  as 
a  first  principle  clearly  and  necessarily  deducible  from  the  Per- 
fection of  God,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  give  either  mean- 
ing or  coherency  to  any  system  having  the  least  pretension  to 
a  Scriptural  character.  The  fall  of  man  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Gumey  in  terms  which  appear  to  us  alike  clear  and  unexcep- 
tionable. 

<  The  Scriptures  teach  us,  that  the  fall  of  our  first  Parents  from  a 
condition  of  natural  righteousness  to  one  of  natural  8infulne8S,-i-froiii 
a  condition  in  which  he  was  the  heir  of  a  blessing,  to  one  in  which 
he  was  the  subject  of  the  curse, — toas  the  immediate  caute  qf  a  wtond 
degeneracy,  and  therefore  of  a  punishabk  guilty  in  the  whole  family  of 
his  descendants.'  p.  209. 

The  practical  observations  with  which  this  Essay  closes,  are 
highly  striking  and  impressive,  and  serve  as  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  tne  subject  of  the  ensuing  essay,  the  character  of 
the  Saviour.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  pursuing  any 
further  an  analysis  of  the  work,  but  we  must  make  room  for  a 
few  more  detached  extracts.  Mr.  Gumey  seizes  every  occasion 
to  bear  his  decided  testimony  to  the  tme  and  proper  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  real  equality  and  unity  with  the  Father. 

<  The  Father  alone  knoweth  the  Son,  or  who  the  Son  it:  the  Son 
alone  knoweth  the  Father,  or  who  the  Father  is.  The  omniscient 
Father  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Son ;  and  the  Son  knoweth 
the  Father,  even  as  the  Father  knoweth  the  Son.  The  Son  glorifieth 
the  Father,  and  the  Father  glorifieth  the  Son.  All  those  penom 
who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son's,  are  dso  the  Father's ;  and  all 
those  persons  who,  in  the  same  sense,  belone  to  the  Father,  belong 
also  to  the  Son.  Whatsoever  things,  indeed,  are  possessed  by  the 
Son,  are  of  necessity  the  Father's,  and  **  all  things  that  the  nther 
hath,"  are  the  Son's.  John  zvi.  15.    So  intimate  is  their  connexion 

in  so  absolute  a  sense  is  it  true  that  the  Son  is  m  the  Father  and  the 
Father  in  the  Son,-— that  whosoever  believeth  in  the  Son,  beliereth 
in  the  Father ;  whosoever  knoweth  the  Son,  knoweth  the  Father ; 
whosoever  teeth  the  Son,  teeth  the  Father ;  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
it  shewn,  the  Father  is  thewn.    So  even  it  their  fiellowihip  in  the 
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Divine  nature,  that  the  jinity  of  niind  and  counsel  which  characterizes' 
the  equal  disciples  of  the  same  Lord,  is  compared  to  the  unity  which 
aubsi&ts  between  these  two — "  That  they  may  be  one,  as  we  are.'* 
John  xvii.  11.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  much  more  striking  or  more 
evidently  unsuitable  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  any  mere 
creature,  than  the  familiar  use  uhich,  in  speaking  of  himself  and  God 
the  Father  Almighty,  our  Lord  has  made  of  the  pronouns,  toe,  uSy  our 
"  If  a  man  love  me,"  cried  Jesus,  *•  he  will  keep  my  words:  And  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him«  and  make  our 
abode  with  him."  John  xiv.  23  This  is  a  mode  of  speech  with 
which  (as  it  relates  to  Deity)  nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  justly 
compared,  but  the  phraseology  adopted  by  Jehovah  himself  in  the' 
Old  Testament :  ''  Let  us  make  man  in  ouR  image,  aAer  our  like* 
ness."  Gen.  i.  26.  ''  Behold,  the  roan  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to 
know  good  and  evil."  iii.  22.' 

The  whole  of  the  third  part  of  this  Essay,  *  On  Christ  in 
'  his  Reign,'  will  afford  the  pious  reader  the  highest  edification 
and  delight.  We  have  never  read,  speaking  according:  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection,  an  arjrunfientative  defence  of  the  divi- 
nity of  our  Lord,  so  calm,  so  dignified,  so  pure  from  controver- 
sial asperity,  and  at  the  same  time  so  instinct  and  glowing  with 
love  to  the  Saviour.  In  the  very  spirit  of  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  Author  seems  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  the  Lamb  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  rich  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, direct  and  indirect,  promiscuously  scattered  throughout 
Scripture,  which  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  tne  Christian  faith,  leaves  on  the  mind  an  impression  of 
triumphant  satisfaction,  answering  to  that  noble  confession 
with  which  Mr.  Gumey  closes  the  essay. 

'  For  my  own  part,  I  may  venture  to  acknowledge  a  firm  convic- 
tion, (grounded  on  long  continued  study  and  reflection,)  that  I  roust 
either  give  up  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  with  it,  perhaps,  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  or  allow  the  absolute  and  eternal  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ.  In  choosing  my  alternative,  I  cannot  for  a  moment 
hesitate ;  for  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  the 
trath  of  Christianity  rest  on  a  basis  which  the  profoundest  thought 
and  widest  investigation  serve  only  to  establish ;  so,  on  the  other* 
hand,  the  glorious  doctrine  of  <*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  although, 
as  to  its  mode^  mysterious,  will  ever  be  considered  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, by  those  who  are  acnuainted  with  the  depth  of  their  na- 
tural degradation,  and  know  their  need  of  an  omnipotent  Redeemer.' 

We  must  hastily  dismiss  the  eleventh  essay,  on  Redemption, 
not  as  being  of  inferior  interest,  but  because  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  much  further  citation.  It  is  dividiBd  into  three  sections : 
in  the  first,  Mr.  Gumey  states  with  admirable  clearness  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  in  the  second,  be  treats 
of  tne  merits  and  advocacy  of  Christ ;  in  the  third,  *  of  the 
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*  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Spirit/  he  takes  a  view  of  onr  Lord*i 
character  as  the  '  internal  iUuminator '  as  well  as  '  spiritual 
'  quickener  of  mankinei.'  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that 
we  receive  this  able,  lucid,  and  explicit  exposition  of  the  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  member  of  a 
community  among  whom  there  has  generally  been  understood 
to  prevail  very  indistinct  if  not  unscriptural  notions  on  that 
subject.  The  only  statement  which  we  nesitate  to  approve  oc- 
curs at  page  455,  where  Mr.  Gurney  represents  the  sacrifice  of 
our  Lord  *  as  a  price  paid  not  only  for  the  redemption  of  sinners^ 
'  but  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.*  We  object  to  this  lan- 
guage, first,  because  it  confounds  what  Mr.  Gurney  has  taken 
pains  to  distinguish, — the  propiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
was  the  price  of  our  ransom  or  redemption,  as  being'  the  means 

*  by   which  the   Father  saw   fit  to  provide  for  the  satisfac- 

*  tion  of  his  justice'  in  the  pardon  of  the  sinner, — and,  the 
merits  and  advocacy  of  Christ,  of  which  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  was  the  first  fruits.  But  a  second  and  more  important 
objection  is  founded  on  the  incorrect  application  which  is  here 
made  of  the  metaphor  of  price  or  purchase,  to  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  true,  that  he  who  ransoms  a  captive  may  be 
said  to  buy  his  liberty ;  and  the  party  accepting  of  the  ransom 
may  be  said  to  sell  either  the  person  or  the  freedom  of  his 
prisoner  or  slave  for  an  equivalent.  But  the  mercy  of  God  is 
free  and  unpurchased ;  he  receives  no  equivalent  for  the  bles- 
sings he  bestows.  It  is  in  the  character  of  a  Moral  Governor 
only  that  he  exacts  or  accepts  a  propiatory  sacrifice,  to  declare 
his  justice  and  his  holiness ;  and  in  this  reference,  our  Lord 
cannot  be  properly  represented  as  paying  a  price,  but  as  en- 
during a  penalty.  We  are  justified  as  criminals ;  we  are  re* 
deemed  as  the  captives  of  sin  ;  we  are  constituted  heirs  of 
heaven  as  children  of  God's  family.  It  U  not  heaven,  but  the 
Church  itself  that  is  the  "purchased  possession."  It  is  not 
our  pardon,  but  our  souls  that  are  bought  with  a  price.  The 
Scriptures  employ  these  and  other  metaphors  to  describe,  un- 
der different  views,  man^s  redemption ;  but  we  must  guard 
against  running  one  metaphor  into  another.  Statements  sub- 
stantially true,  but  grossly  improper  in  their  phraseology,  and 
very  liable  to  misconception,  have  originated  in  the  disregard 
of  those  limitations  beyond  which  figurative  language  ceases 
to  be  either  appropriate  or  true  ;  and  from  a  confusion  of  ideas 
on  this  point  has  resulted  a  luetaphorical  patchwork  bearing 
little  more  resemblance  to  the  language  of  the  inspired  writers^ 
than  the  literal  translation  of  idiomatic  expressions  does  to  the 
true  force  of  the  original. 
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In  Mr.  Gurney's  views  of  regeneration,  we  fully  coincide ; 
and  when  he  remarks  that  '  Divine  grace  is  omnipotent/  he 
admits  all  that  we  are  disposed  on  that  point  to  contend  for. 
We  rejoice,  too,  to  find  him  maintaining  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

'  Christianity,'  he  remarks,  *  is  a  social  religion  :  its  virtues  are  of 
a  character  at  once  binding  and  diffusive.  And  amidst  all  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit,  there  is  none  so  delightful  and  so  distinguishing  as  that 
holy  love  of  which  God  in  Christ  is  the  first  object,  and  all  mankind 
the  next,  and  which  more  especially  unites  in  the  bands  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Gospel  those  persons,  of  whatsoever  name  or  profession, 
who  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  are  baptized  **  by  one  Spirit  into 
one  hodyJ*  Theirs  is  the  "  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace'* 
— '•  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  this  communion  ex- 
tends itself  from  the  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant.  It 
already  brings  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  its  full  perfection  will 
be  known  in  that  glorious  day  when  the  number  of  God's  elect  shall 
be  completed  ;  (Matt.  xxiv.  SI ;) — when  all  distinctions  of  peculiar 
opinion  shall  be  for  ever  lost  among  them  ;  and  when  the  universal 
society  of  saints  and  angels  shall  unite  in  rendering  unto  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb  the  same  eternal  tribute  of  obedience,  thanks- 
giving, and  praise.'  p.  476. 

Between  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and 
those  who  regard  him  only  as  a  creature,  Mr.  Gurney  remarks, 
there  is,  plainly,  an  '  infinite  difference,*  one  '  that  admits  of 
'  no  compromise.'     But, 

*  liow  numerous,  how  powerful,'  he  adds,  *  are  those  doctrinal  points 
in  religion  which  are  entertained  in  common  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Christian  world  !  One  principal  object  which,  in  the  laborious 
yet  interesting  task  of  composing  the  present  volume,  I  have  always 
kept  in  view,  has  been,  to  aevelop  these  points  of  union,  I  have  de- 
sired to  shew  to  my  fellow-believers  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ — 
Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants — Calvinists  as  well  as  Armi- 
nians-— dissenters  as  well  as  members  of  the  various  established 
churches — the  strength,  the  breadth,  and  the  saving  efficacy  of  those 
great  features  of  Divine  Truth  in  which  they  all  agree.  May  this 
main  agreement — an  agreement  which  embraces  every  thing  ahio^ 
hUdy  essential  in  religion — be  more  and  more  accompanied  by  sentle* 
ness,  kindness,  forbearance,  and  candour,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
**  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Of  this  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  founded  as  it  is  on  an  essential  unity  of  doctrine,  one  principal 
result  ought  surely  to  be,  our  joint  and  common,  or  at  least  our  cor-' 
responding  and  harmonious  enbrts  to  promote  the  salvation  of  the 
world.'  p.  564*. 

We  have  passed  over  the  twelfth  essay,  *  on  faith  aad  obedi- 
'  ence/  and  must  not  now  return  to  it.  We  had  marked  seve- 
ral other  passages  for  extract,  but  further  citation  cannot  be 

2D2 
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necessary,  as  few  of  our  readers  who  place  any  confidence  in 
our  judgement,  will  hesitate  to  put  themselves  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Gurney's  volume.     On  contrasting  these  Essays  with 
the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  that  lately  came  under  our 
review,  one  cannot  fail   to  be  struck  with  the  immeasureable 
superiority  of  the  present  Writer  in  true  wisdom  to  our  English 
Sophocles.     Those  words  of  holy  writ  have  forcibly  occnrred 
to  us :  "  The  meek  will  lie  guide  in  judgement,  the  meek  wiH 
He  teach  his  way/'    There  is  a  spirit  pervading  Mr.  Gumey's 
volume,  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  influence  unaer 
which  it  has  been  composed.    But  the  contrast  between  the  two 
works  is  more  especially  interesting  as  they  may  both  be  consi- 
dered as  reflecting  in  some  measure  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  times      That  Quakerism  has   undergone  some  important 
modifications,  on  the  one  hand,  since  the  time  of  Milton,  Mr. 
Gurnev  will  readily  admit;  and   on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
persuaded  that,  had  our  i^reat  Poet  lived  at  this  era,  he  would 
never  have  put  forth  opinions  so  crude  and  erroneous.     3fay, 
we   cannot  help  imagining  that  an   acquaintance  with  John 
Joseph  Gurney,  instead  of  the  Quaker  Ellwood,  might  not  only 
have  had  a  happy  influence  on  Milton's  religious  tenets,  but 
have  led  to  the  composition  of  a  nobler  poem  than  Paradise 
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Art.  II.  L  Lai/s  of  the  Minnesingers  or  German  Trouhadcurs  of  the 
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f^O  the  specimens  of  Russian,  Batavian,  and  Spanish  popu- 
-'-  lar  poetry  with  which  Mr.  Bowring  has  gratified  the 
public,  these  two  volumes  may  be  considered  as  adding  a  Ger- 
man and  a  Greek  Anthology, — bearing  respectively  very  dif- 
ferent dates,  yet«  in  point  of  fact,  referrible  to  a  similar  era 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  Greece,  in  Russia,  and 
in  Spain,  it  is  as  yet  but  the  thirteenth  century.  Those  coun- 
tries have  overslept  themselves  half  a  dozen  centuries,  and  they 
are  but  now  beginning  to  awake  to  the  light  which  dawned  in 
the  twelfth  century,  burst  forth  with  morning  brilliancy  in  the 
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•izteenth,  and  is  now  we  trust,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  zenith  from  which  it  shall  never  decline. 

The  Minnesingers,  or  Love-sinsers  of  Germany,  were  con- 
temporary with  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Troubadours.  The 
most  splendid  era  of  early  German  poetry  opens  with  the  Sua- 
bian  dynasty  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  Frederic  Barbarossa^ 
the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  age,  the  infant  literature 
found  a  zealous  patron.  His  niece  had  married  Raymond  Be- 
renger  III.  Count  of  Provence,  and  to  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Provencal  poetry  we  must  ascribe  his  literary  taste.  An 
epigram  is  extant,  in  the  Provencal  tongue,  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  by  this  Imperial  Mseceuas,  which  is  curious  as 
a  commentary  on  the  manners  of  the  age. 

*  I  like  a  cavalier  Frances, 

And  a  doona  Catalan ; 
The  good  faith  of  the  Genoesei 

And  breeding  Castillan ; 
The  ProveDce  tongs  my  ears  to  please» 

The  dance  of  the  Trevisan ; 
The  graceful  form  of  the  Aragonese, 

The  speech  of  Sicily,  (?)♦ 
The  hands  and  face  of  the  Angl^se, 

And  a  page  of  Tuscany/ 

By  some  writers,  this  little  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  Fre- 
deric II.,  who  was  not  less  distinguished  as  the  patron  of  lite* 
rature.  He  was  educated  in  Sicily,  and  was  also  a  writer  in 
the  Provencal  tongue.  In  Italy,  where  he  almost  constantly 
resided,  he  revived  the  academy  of  Salemum ;  he  promoted  the 
study  of  Grecian  and  Arabic  learning,  and  his  active  exertions 
were  directed  towards  imparting  to  his  German  subjects  the 
benefit  of  the  Southern  schools.  By  the  extinction  of  the 
Suabian  dynasty  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  school  of  the  Minnesingers  was  deprived  of  that  royal  pa- 
tronage to  which  it  appears  to  have  owed  its  existence  and  its 
celebrity ;  and  the  conmiencement  of  the  fourteenth  witnessed 
a  total  revolution  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  The  church 
had  regained  its  power  over  the  public  mind.  The  crusade 
against  the  Albigenses,  by  which  Provence  and  Languedoc 
■       ■  I   ^       ■  ■  — — — - — 

*  We  have  ventured  this  as  a  conjectural  emendation  of  the  unin* 
telligible  line  as  given  by  the  Editor,  supposing  La  Perla  JidUans 
to  have  been  in  the  original,  La  Parla  Siciliana,  La  Cour  de  Ka*» 
ieihna  is  rendered  by  the  Editor,  *  Castilian  dignity ;'  we  rather  sup* 
pose  it  to  mean  courtesy  or  breeding,  and  that  onrar  is  good  faito* 
We  have  endeavoured,  in. our  rude  rhymes,  to  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  quaint  form  of  the  original. 
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were  laid  waste,  bad  put  to  flight  the  Muses  of  Provence ;  tnd 
by  the  wars  and  disorders  produced  or  fanned  by  sacerdotal 
ambition  or  monkish  intolerance,  Germany  was  i^in  throwo 
back  into  barbarism. 

'  It  was  not  at  the  Imperial  court  only,  however,  that  the  taite  fiir 
poetry  was,  in  its  day  of  prosperity,  cultivated.  **  Germany,  aboot 
the  time  of  Frederic  II.,  began,"  as  M«  Schleeel  observeti  **  CoA- 
bound  more  than  ever  in  petty  princes ;  in  sovereigns  whose  dominiooi 
were  too  insignificant  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Uieir  attention,  tndwhoi 
therefore,  were  at  full  leisure  to  think  of  procuring  fur  their  courts 
the  ornaments  of  music,  poetry,  and  the  arts.  These  were  the  rsil 
patrons  of  German  literature.  It  was  thus  that  vast  assemblages  of 
minstrels  and  poets  were  collected  around  the  courts  of  the  LfOnd- 
grave  of  Thuringia,  and  still  more  of  the  Austrian  Babenbergs." 
ouabia  and  German  Switzerland  seem  to  have  been  the  prinapil 
sources  whence  the  poetry  of  the  Minnesingers  flowed ;  but  the  same 
taste  was  more  or  less  difrused  all  around,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  various  other  dialects  were  used  by  the  Minnesingeiv, 

although  nearly  all  that  has  come  to  us  is  Suabian. Accidental 

circumstances  alone  probably  have  deprived  us  of  a  great  variety  of 
early  poetry,  of  the  same  character,  in  all  the  various  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. Even  the  Dutch  was,  according  to  Kinderling,  very  early 
cultivated  as  a  poetic  language;  much  earlier,  indeed,  than  Mr. 
Bowring  seems  to  have  been  aware.  Tho  court  of  Herman  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia  was  a  principal  focus  of  attraction  for  the  literature 
of  his  age;  and  it  is  therefore  improbable  that  the  Suabian  dialect 
should  have  been  exclusively  adopted.  Similar  patronage  was  be* 
stowed  at  the  Austrian,  Bohemian,  and  other  courts ;  and  the  ntmci 
of  the  Emperor  Henry  and  some  others  of  the  Imperial  Family,  of 
Count  Frederic  of  Leiningen,  Count  Otho  of  Bottenloube,  Otho  IV. 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Wcnzel,  King  of  Bohemia,  Henry  IV. 
Duke  of  Breslaui  John,  Duke  of  Brabanti  &e.  make  the  Geraaa 
catalogue  of  royal  and  noble  poets,  as  distinguished  as  that  of  the 
Troubadours.     The  number  or  humbler  minstrels  is  immense.' 

pp.  lOii— & 

In  like  manner,  the  counts  of  Barcelona  and  monarchs  of 
Arat^on  distinguished  themselves  as  patrons  of  the  Provencal 
bards ;  and  modern  times  have  afforded  an  illustrious  instance 
of  a  siiiiilar  spirit  in  the  petty  sovereign  of  Weimar.  On  com- 
paring the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Minnesingers  with  that  of  the 
Troubadours,  the  Editor  thinks  that  the  distinctive  featuree  of 
the  Suabian  minstrels  appear  in  a  more  subdued  and  delicate 
tone  of  feeling :  if  less  classical,  they  are  more  natural,  leaa 
nieti^physicaU  and  more  chaste,  tender,  and  animated.  Neither 
the  c(unos  nor  the  sirvefUcs  of  the  Troubadours  nor  the  faUioMX 
of  the  Trouvires,  M.  Sisraondi  remarks,  can  be  read  without  a 
blush^    The  poetry  of  Germany  is  much  less  exceptionable  in 
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this  respect^— less  Southern,  or,  may  we  say  ?  less  Oriental  in  its 
character.  This  fact  is  remarkable,  and  favours  the  opinion 
which  we  threw  out  in  a  recent  article  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
German  tales  in  point  of  morality  over  the  novelists  of  Southern 
Europe.  Whatever  national  characteristics  may  distinguish  the 
different  schools  of  minstrelsy,  they  must  all,  however,  be  consi- 
dered as  having  had  a  common  and  nearly  simultaneous  origin, 
resulting  from  that  general  impulse  which  appears  to  have  been 
given  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  development  of 
mind  among  the  newly  settled  European  states  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  earliest  lyric  poet  of  this 
era,  William  IX.  Count  of  Poictou,  was  born  in  1070,  and  died 
in  1126.  The  polished  style  and  metrical  symmetry  of  his 
compositions  prove  that  the  Provencal  dialect  was  no  longer  a 
new  or  unformed  language.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  character  so  early  as  the  eighth  century.  But  th6 
first  rude  efforts  of  the  Provencal  bards  cannot  be  assigned  t6 
an  earlier  period  than  the  middle  of  the  tenth.  The  precise 
date,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  fix^  and  it  is  important  only  as 
affording  some  clew  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  had 
their  birth.  Neither  the  capture  of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI.,  nor 
the  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  earldom  of  Pro- 
vence, will  in  itself  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Proven9al 
poetry.  The  opinion  espoused  by  both  Sismondi  and  Qinguen^ 
deduces  its  pedigree  from  the  Arabians  of  Spain.  But  these 
writers,  in  common  with  most  of  those  who  contend  for  the 
Eastern  origin  of  the  minstrelsy  and  romance  of  the  times  of 
chivalry,  confound  the  genealogy  of  fiction  with  the  history  of 
literature.  When  we  have  traced  up  a  tradition  or  legend  to 
its  Arabian,  Greek,  or  Scandinavian  source,  what  have  we  done 
towards  illustrating  the  causes  which  govern  the  development 
of  genius  ?  Little  or  nothing, — any  more  than  the  appearance 
of  Dante  is  accounted  for  by  the  monkish  legends  of  which  he 
availed  himself  in  his  great  poem,  or  than  Paradise  Lost  is  to 
be  resolved  into  the  dramatic  mysteries  of  a  preceding  age.  The 
theory  which  deduces  the  Provengal  poetry  from  the  IVloors,  in 
combated  with  considerable  ingenuity  by  the  present  Editor. 
Father  Andrez,  who,  in  his  work  "  Dell'  Origine  e  de  Progress! 
d'  ogni  Letteratura,"  first  started  the  hypothesis,  ventures  to 
fix  the  very  era  when  the  gallant  knights  of  Southern  France 
became  acquainted  with  the  songs  of  the  Moors,  at  the  taking 
of  Toledo  in  1086. 

*  Unfortunately/  it  is  remarked,  <  M.  Raynouard  has  published 
a  Proven9al  poem  anterior  to  1000.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  with  whom  these  French  knights  fought,  and  whose  lite- 
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irature,  though  at  a  much  later  period,  has  the  moat  memblanoe  M 
that  of  the  Moors,  have  nothing  m  the  least  approaching  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Troubadour  poetry  till  they  imitated  it  in  later  am; 
and  moreover,  the  earliest  school  o?  Spanish  poetry  is  that  wnick 
bears  least  affinity  to  the  Oriental. 

'  It  is  almost  vain  to  ask,  upon  what  grounds  this  suppoeed  derifft" 
tion  of  the  Provenfal  love-songs  from  the  Arabs  could  rest.  One 
would  naturally  be  at  a  loss  to  think  it  probable,  that  a  poetry  founded 
on  a  devoted  idolatry  of  woman  and  her  absolute  supremacy  in  the 
social  system,  should  have  sprung  from  a  people  whose  principles  lead 
to  conclusions  totally  the  reverse;  or  that  those  of  the  Cnrisliani 
who  fled  to  mountain  fastnesses,  and  only  met  their  Moslem  foes  Ar 
deadly  combat,  should  make  them  their  masters  in  the  fine  am. 
When,  indeed,  the  Christians  aitenvurds  gained  the  ascendancy,  tba 
population  might  be  expected  to  have  imbibed  much  of  the  niannen 
and  perhaps  the  literature  of  their  lute  musters.  So.  in  fact,  it  turned 
out;  but  the  character  of  this  early  Castiiian  literature  is  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  Troubadours.  Both  Moors  and  Spanisrds 
must  have  considerably  assimilated  during  so  long  a  period  of  inter- 
mixture. For  instance,  the  Arabs  learned  to  raise  their  women  to  a 
rank  in  society  approaching  that  which  they  enjoyed  among  tlie 
Christians^ — thougn  not  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  allusions  to  die 
state  of  females  in  Condc's  compilations  from  the  Arabian  documenti 
arc  strictly  Oriental ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  schools  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  philosophy,  were  resorted  to  by  the  studious  of 
all  religious  denominations.  But  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  attribute  to 
them  such  an  influence  as  is  asserted  over  the  poetic  genius  and  social 
relations  of  distant  European  countries,  at  a  time  when  the  same 
principles  were  at  work  every  where  in  giving  the  spring  to  civilia- 
tion  and  the  culture  of  the  mental  faculties.  M.  Gingucn6  wiU  doc 
even  allow  the  smiling  descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  joy- 
ous rcvcllings  in  the  genial  influences  of  spring,  the  delights  of  fielub 
of  flowers,  of  brooks  and  groves,  to  be  natural  ornaments  of  poetic 
imagination : — "  tout  cela  est  oriental" 

*  What  is  the  internal  evidence  on  which  the  supposed  derivatkni 
of  Troubadour  poetry  from  the  Arabs  rests  ?     Father  Andrez  admits 
it  to  be  true,  that,  in  the  compositions  of  the  Provenfals,  there  is  no 
discernible  vestige  of  Arabian  erudition,  nor  any  sign  of  their  having 
formed  themselves  on  the  poetry  of  the  Arabs.     But  he  adds:  "  Nei- 
ther does  it  appear  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with  the  worin 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  nor  have  they  made  any  use  of  the  Gre- 
cian fables  and  of  the  ancient  mythology."     His  admission  would 
probably  be  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  his  theory;  but,  un- 
luckily, this  passiige  shews  that   Father  Andrez,  like  many  other 
writers  on  Provenyal  poetry,  in  reality  knew  very  little  of  it,  or  he 
would   be  aware  that  it  contains  almost  as  many  references  to  classic 
cal  heroes  and  stories  as  to  those  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.    Re- 
ferences to  the  mythological  tales  of  Ovid  are  frequent.    On  the 
Other  hand,  there  are  scarcely  any  allusions  to  Arabian  or  Moorish 
langungo,  customs,  or  feelings^  throughout  the  whole  body  of  pnk 
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lished  Troubadour  poetry,  though  there  is  scarcely  another  country 
of  which  the  same  can  be  said. 

*  Between  the  Spanish- Arabian  poetry  and  the  later  Costih'an  alone 
it  there  any  great  affinity ;  and  nothing  is  more  widely  removed  from 
the  French  Troubadouri  than  the  Castilian  school,  till  about  the 

fifteenth  century,  when  it  began  to  be  imitative The  earliest 

efforts  of  the  Castilian  poets  are  of  an  epic  cast,  abounding  chiefly  in 
military  adventure,  and  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  detached 
scenes  of  the  exploits  of  the  Cid  and  other  warriors.  This  seems  the 
genuine  early  national  school  of  Castilian  poetry.  It  has  no  feature 
in  common  with  the  Provencal  or  Catalan  Troubadours,  and  scarcely 
any  affinity  to  the  Oriental  scliools.  Next  come  the  ballads  of  chn 
valry  founded  on  the  French  romances,  which  are  probably  none  of 
them  older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Soon 
after  commenced  the  era  of  the  later  Spanish  romances,  pastoral 
ballads,  &c.  so  justly  admired,  and  of  the  Trobador  or  Amatory 
Bchool  of  Spain,  which  is  to  a  great  extent  merely  imitative  of  the 
4ater  effi)rts  of  the  Proven^aux  and  Italians.  Last  in  date  are  the 
ballads  of  the  proper  Moorish  school,  which  belong  to  the  age  when 
tlie  Spanish  power  was  finally  overwhelming  the  Moorish  dynasty  and 
entenng  on  the  seats  of  their  luxury  and  ease  :  of  these  it  has  been 
aaid  with  truth,  they  ''  live  like  echoes  about  the  ruins  of  Moorish 
^eatness."  '  pp.  37 — *5. 

Yet,  while  we  discard  the  uotion  of  the  Spanish- Arabian 
origin  of  the  Proven9aI  poetry  and  romance,  we  seem  to  have 
abundant  evidence  that  they  had  their  birth  in  that  part  of 
Spain,  or  rather  Catalonia,  and  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
France,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  present  Writer 
remarks,  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Provengal  glory,  its 
xsourt  had  enjoyed  the  most  intimate  union  with  that  of  Barce- 
lona; and  on  the  accession  of  Count  Alfonso  II.  to  the  throne 
ofAragon,  the  'empire  of  love  and  poetry' became  extended 
over  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  western  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  Catalan  is  a  genuine  Romance  tongue,  more  ancient 
than  the  Castilian,  and  bearing  the  closest  affinity  to  the  Li« 
mousin.  Notwithstanding  that  the  Provencal  was  used  at  the 
court,  and  many  of  the  Spanish  poets  wrote  in  it,  the  Catalan 
Troubadours  are  represented  to  have  been  numerous,  though 
few  of  their  compositions  have  come  down  to  us.  But  Pro« 
vence  appears  to  have  been  the  nursery  of  the  infant  litera- 
ture. 

*  The  gay,  smiling  climate  of  the  South  of  France,'  remarks  the 
present  AVriter,  '  seemed  to  combine  with  the  superiority  and  free- 
dom of  its  political  institutions  to  call  forth  the  earliest  fruits  of 
chivalry  and  its  attendant  song.  **  In  the  middle  age,''  says  Papooy 
in  his  General  History  of  Provence,  '*  there  were  more  free  persons 
in  Provence  than  in  any  other  province ;  and  the  revolutions  in  the 
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monarchy  having  made  themselves  much  less  sensibly  felt  there,  our 
towns  were  able  to  maintain  their  municipal  administration.  If  the 
calamities  of  the  times  occHsioncil  any  interruption,  they  recovered 
themselves  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  sovereip. 
As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  form  of  government  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  which 
had  been  given  them  by  the  Romans."  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  tenth  century,  while  Northern  France  was  a  prey  to  intestine 
commotions,  Provence  and  part  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependenciei 
had  enjoyed  repose  under  the  mild  rule  of  Conrad  the  Pacific.  Per- 
haps we  may  even  look  higher  up,  and  trace  the  superior  cultivatioo 
of  some  of  the  Southern  states  to  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  the 
Burgundians,  which  certainly  formed  the  most  equitable  and  mild  of 
the  codes  established  on  the  basis  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  The 
courts  of  the  Berengcrs,  the  sovereigns  of  Catalonia  and  part  of 
Southern  France,  became  the  principal  nurseries  of  the  openiog 
talent,  and  the  centre  of  union  with  other  European  nations.  Hm 
period  of  their  power  embraces  the  whole  bloom  of  Provencal  litera- 
ture, and  their  patronage  of  it  every  where  stimulated  the  forewn 
courts  with  which  they  were  connected  to  the  cultivation  of  simiur 
pursuits.'  pp.  15,  16. 

We  thus  seem  to  have  established  a  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  first  dawn  of  European  literature  and  the  existence 
of  civil  freedom  and  equal  laws  ;  and  we  must  not  forsei,  in 
this  reference^  that  the  birth-place  of  the  Provencal  Muses 
was  the  country  of  the  Albigenses.  *  The  poets/  we  are  told, 
*  were  no  friends  to  the  Church  of  Rome,' — opposed  to  it  alike 
through  the  love  of  letters  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

'  Many  of  the  last  efforts  of  Troubadour  song  were  exerted  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  humanity  against  the  cruelty  and  corruption  of 
Rome  and  its  retainers ;  and  it  is  singular  also,  that  some  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  poetry  of  this  dialect,  collected  by  M.  Ray- 
nouard,  are  those  of  the  tieretic  Vaudois  or  Waldenses.' 

But  how  came  these  countries  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
light  of  the  morning  which  succeeded  to  the  palpable  night  of 
Gothic  barbarism?  It  has  been  usual  to  rank  the  Arabian 
settlemafita  in  Europe  and  the  Crusades  among  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revival  of  learning.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Millars  History 
of  the  Crusades*,  that  the  hypothesis  which  ascribes  a  bene- 
ficial influence  to  those  fanatical  and  savage  expeditions,  though 
sanctioned  by  some  respectable  writers,  is  altogether  unfoanded 
and  erroneous ;  and  that  Gibbon  has  more  justly  appreciated 
their  true  character  and  consequences  when  he  remarksj  that 

^ 

*  Eclectic  Review,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  519,  &c. 
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they  *  checked,  rather  than  forwarded,  the  maturity  of  Europe/ 
Mr.  Berington's  opinion,  we  apprehend,  does  not  overstep  the 
truth  ;  namely,  that  they  were  '  utterly  sterile  with  respect  to 

*  the  arts,  to  reaming,  and  every  moral  advantage/  The  repre- 
sentations of  Warburton  and  Warton,  that  the  holy  wars  were 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  west,  new  and  inexhaustible 
materials  for  poetry  and  romance,  have  been  disproved  by  Rit- 
6on  and  Dunlop ;  and  Mr.  Mills  has  shewn  that  the  opinion 
espoused  by  Mezerai,  who  is  for  deriving  romance  from  the 
Crusades,  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  involves  an  anachronism. 
The  council  of  Clermont,  by  which  the  first  crusade  was  de* 
creed,  was  not  held  till  November  1096;  Jerusalem  was  not 
taken  till  1099 ;  long  before  which  time  that  impulse  had  been 
communicated  to  society,  of  which  Hhe  progress  of  the  Albi- 
genses  and  the  rise  of  the  Troubadours  or  Provencal  school 
were  the  results.  The  earliest  Provencal  poem  known  to  be 
extant,  dates,  we  have  seen,  anterior  to  the  year  1000  ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Berengarius  had  already  spread  very  widely  in 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England,  when  the  council  of 
Tours  was  summoned  in  1055.  In  thus  connecting  circum- 
stances having  apparently  so  little  relation  to  each  other  as  the 
spread  of  certain  religious  opinions  and  the  formation  of  a 
poetical  school  and  language,  we  shall  not  be  understood  as 
intimating  that  the  heresy  (so  deemed)  and  the  literature  of 
the  gay  court  of  Provence  had  any  affinity  either  in  their  cha- 
racter or  as  cause  and  efiect ;  but  we  view  them  respectively  as 
indications  of  that  rising  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  freedom, 
which  the  Inquisition  and  the  Crusade  a^inst  the  Albigenses 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  Holy  Alliance  of  those  days  to  extin- 
guish. The  question  now  before  us  is.  How  came  Provence  to 
be  distinguished  as  the  land  of  liberal  institutions,  the  nursery 
of  freedom  and  letters  ? 

*  Massieu,'  remarks  the  present  Writer, '  imports  the  Arabic 
'  poetry,  with  Warton's  fiction,  by  sea  at  Toulon  and  Mar^ 

*  seilles ;  for  he  tells  us,  that,  by  the  convenience  of  these 
'  ports,  it  passed  with  the  commerce  between  Spain  and 
'  France.'  This  importation  of  Arabian  poetry,  we  have  seen, 
is  a  mere  reverie  of  the  learned  writer's.  But  Warton  appears 
to  us  to  have  unconsciously  approximated  the  true  solution  of 
the  question,  when  he  fixes  on  commerce  as  the  real  source  of 
that  mflux,  not  of  poetry  and  romance  indeed,  but  of  liberal 
ideas,  productive  industry,  and  wealth,  to  which  the  revival  of 
learning  must  be  ascribed.  The  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
still  commanded  and  concentrated  at  that  time  the  commerce 
of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  wake  of  commerce,  Christianity,  free* 
dom^  literature,  and  the  arts,  have  uniformly  followed.    The 
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Italian  republics  derived  their  riches  and  their  greatness  from 
the  commerce  of  the  Levant ;  and  to  the  same  cause  the  maritime 
capitals  of  Provence  and  Catalonia  owed  their  commercial  and 

Eolitical  greatness.  Barcelona  was  recovered  from  the  Moors 
y  Louis  the  Debonair  early  in  the  ninth  century.  For  seventy 
years  after,  it  was  govemea  by  French  viceroys  ;  till  at  lengthj 
in  874,  it  was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  earldom.  From 
the  earliest  times,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Catalonian  capital  and  Marseilles.  In  the 
former  city,  great  numbers  of  Jews  are  said  to  have  found 
shelter,  bringing  with  them  their  well  known  habits  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise.  Refugees  and  adventurers  of  all  nations 
would  naturally  be  attracted  to  those  free  and  populous  citieSi 
which  held  out  at  once  religious  toleration  and  encoun^ment ' 
to  industry.  The  effect  of  commerce  upon  internal  trade  and 
manufactures  needs  not  be  pointed  out.  The  manufactures  of 
Barcelona  were  famous  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  are 
probably  more  ancient,  while  those  of  Marseilles  were  equallyf 
if  not  more  considerable.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Caikari 
or  Puritans,  who  began  to  attract  attention  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  identify  with  the 
Albigenses  and  Vaudois,  are  said  to  have  been  called  in 
France  Tis$erands,  Weavers,  because  numbers  of  them  were  of 
that  occupation ; — a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Protestants, 
the  Hugonots  of  that  day,  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name 
that  recals  the  origin  of  our  own  silk-manufactures,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  edict  of  Nantz!  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  mere  hypothesis,  but  an  historical  fact,  that  the  first 
buddings  of  literature  after  the  dreary  winter  of  the  dark 
aees,  the  first  kindlings  of  intellectual  and  moral  life,  took 
place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  great  maritime 
cities  which  furnished  at  once  a  vent  and  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  industry,  and  an  inlet  to  knowledge  as  well  as  to 
wealth  and  every  humanizing  influence. 

The  reciprocal  connexion  between  productive  industry,  mer^ 
cantile  wealth,  and  civil  and  religious  freedom,  tlieir  active 
and  re-active  operation,  and  their  influence  in  extending  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  are  illustrated  by  the  whole 
course  of  modern  history.  Why  then  need  we  look  any  fur- 
ther for  a  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  long  employed 
the  speculations  of  learned  writers,  respecting:  the  revival  of 
learning?  To  the  Arabians  and  to  the  Christian  monks, 
literature  is  deeply  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  trans- 
mission of  the  stores  of  Greek  learning  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
more  absurd  to  ascribe  its  revival  to  the  institution  of  monas- 
teries, than  to  the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain.    And  as  litera* 
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t«re  and  civil  liberty  seemed  to  spring  up  at  the  same  time, 
so  they  declined,  and  for  the  time  appeared  to  perish  together. 
The  once  brilliant  school,  and  even  the  language  of  the  South 
of  France   were   consigned  to  oblivion  by  the   bloody  wars 
agarnst  the  Albigenses ;  and  the  southern  provinces,  stripped 
of  their  independence,  were  one  by  one  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  France.     The  rising  courts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  became 
the  resort  of  the  votaries  of  the  gay  science,  and  the  dialect 
of  the   Norman   princes    superseded    that  of   Toulouse  and 
Provence.     In  Germany,  the  iron  reign  of  ecclesiastical  power 
had  the  same  blighting  influence   on  the  nascent  literature.- 
In  Spain,  the  joint  despotism  of  the  monarchy  and  the  Inqui- 
sition was  established  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  had  formed  the 
national  greatness.     In  that  ill-fated  country,  the  experiment 
of  intolerance  has  been  fully  tried,  and  the  genuine  effects  of 
unmitigated    Popery    have    been     unequivocally    displayed. 
Learning,    commerce,   manufactures,  population,   every  thing 
has  declined.     The  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  a  measure  as  im- 
politic as   it  was   iniquitous,   gave  a  shock  to  the  political 
system  from  which  it  has  never  recovered.     A  population  of 
twenty  millions  was,  within  two  centuries,  reduced  by  mis- 
government  to  less  than  a  third  of  that  number.*     And  the 
present  frightful  condition  of  this   fine  country  presents  an 
awful  instance  of  that  retributive  justice,  with  which,  even  in 
this  world,  nations  and  communities  are  visited.     The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  victims  of  the 
Inquisition,  still  cries  out  to  heaven ;  and  though  that  engine 
of  priestly  fury  no  longer  exists,  the  infernal  spells  are  nofc 
yet  reversed,  by  which  the  execrable  Dominick  succeeded  in 
enthralling  the  devoted  nation. 

From  this  revolting  picture,  it  is  pleasing  to  turn  to  the 
songs  of  emancipated  Greece.  And  here,  again,  we  may 
trace  the  same  connexion  between  the  stimulus  supplied  by 
commerce  and  the  first  movements  of  liberty,  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Republics  and  the 
Provengal  and  Catalonian  states,  to  which  might  have  been 
added  Holland,  the  Hanseatic  republics,  and  England  her- 
self. Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy» 
Marseilles  almost  monopolized  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
France  was  the  only  power  in  favour  with  the  Divan ;  her 
consuls  maintained  throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Porte 

*  At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  population  of  Spain* 
is  stated  by  several  native  writers  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  two 
and  twenty  millions.  In  1688»  it  did  not  amount  to  twelve,  and 
under  Philip  V.  it  had  sunk  to  six  millions. 
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her  commercial  ascendancy ;  and  the  French  language  wa8« 
in  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and  in  Greece,  the  only  medium  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  Since  Malta  has  been  in  our  possession, 
the  sovereignty  and  guardianship  of  the  Mediterranean  have 
been  virtually  in  the  nands  of  Great  Britain.  Italian  vessels 
are  now  no  longer  deterred  from  keeping  the  sea  through  fear 
of  the  Barbary  corsairs.  But  the  Greeks  more  especially 
have,  from  being  mere  pirates,  become  active  merchants,  and 
bid  fair  to  share  with  England  the  commerce  of  the  Levant. 
For  several  years  before  the  present  insurrection  broke  out, 
between  four  and  five  hundred  Greek  ships  were  employed  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  and  a  great  part  of  tiie  in- 
ternal maritime  trade  of  Turkey  was  in  their  hands.  It  is  re- 
markable, too,  that  the  formation  of  colleges  and  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Greece  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  their 
commerce  ;  and  the  same  causes  are  bringing  on,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  regeneration  of  society  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Europe,  which  were  instrumental  in  rolling  away 
the  Gothic  darkness  from  the  western  nations. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  give  some  account  of  the  volumes 
which  have  suggested  this  train  of  remarks.  The  extracts 
which  we  have  given  from  the  preliminary  dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  the  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  will  have  shewn  the 
taste  and  ability  with  which  the  critical  department  is  exe- 
cuted. The  volume  is  a  Joint  production,  the  translations 
being  by  another  hand.  The  first  specimen  is  an  ode  on  the 
merry  month  of  May  bv  Count  Conrad  of  Kirchberg,  who 
sang  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century.     It  begins  thus  : 

*  May,  sweet  May,  again  is  come. 
May  that  frees  the  land  with  gloom ; 
Children,  children,  up  and  see 
All  her  stores  of  jollity ! 
On  the  laughing  hedgerow's  side 
She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide ; 
She  is  in  the  green-wood  shade, 
Wliere  the  nightingale  hath  made 
Every  branch  and  every  tree 
Ring  with  her  sweet  melody. 
Hill  and  dale  are  May's  own  treasures* 
Youths  rejoice !    In  sportive  measures 

Sing  ye,  join  the  chorus  gay  ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May,'  &c. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  simple  and  natural  enough, 
but  the  namby-pamby  versification  does  not  strike  us  as  doing 
justice  to  the  original.    The  following  is  a  '  mood  of  my  own 
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'  mind/  which*  in  its  style  of  sentiment^  reminds  us  of  Words- 
worth. 

*  'Twas  summer, — through  the  opening  great 

The  joyous  flowers  upsprang* 
The  birds  in  all  their  different  tribes 

Loud  in  the  woodlands  sang ; 
Then  forth  I  went,  and  wander'd  for 

The  wide  gfSen  meadow  o'er ; 
Where  cool  and  clear  the  fountain  play'dy 

There  stray 'd  I  in  that  hour. 

*  Roaming  on,  the  nightingale 

Sang  sweetly  in  my  ear ; 
And  by  the  greenwood's  shady  side, 

A  dream  came  to  me  there ; 
Fast  by  the  fountain,  where  bright  flowers 

Of  sparkling  hue  we  see. 
Close  shelter'd  from  the  summer  heat» 

That  vision  came  to  me. 

*  All  care  was  banishM,  and  repose 

Came  o'er  my  wearied  breast ; 
And  kingdoms  seem'd  to  wait  on  me» 
For  I  was  with  the  blest. 

*  Yet,  while  it  seem'd  as  if  away 

My  spirit  soar'd  on  high. 
And  in  the  boundless  joys  of  heaven 

Was  wrapt  in  ecstasy. 
E'en  then,  my  body  rerel'd  still 

In  earth's  festivity ; 
And  surely  never  was  a  dream 

So  sweet  as  this  to  me. 

*  Thus  I  dream'd  on,  and  might  have  dwelt 

Still  on  that  rapturous  dream. 
When  hark  !  a  raven's  luckless  note 

(Sooth,  'twas  a  direful  screamy) 
Broke  up  the  vision  of  delight ; 

Instant  my  joy  was  past : 
O,  had  a  stone  But  met  my  hand. 

That  hour  had  been  his  last.' 

A  fragment  by  the  same  minstrel*  Walter  Vogelweide,  de- 
cribes  in  a  very  natural  and  pathetic  manner^  the  feelings 
/ith  which  he  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  youth  on  his  return 
rem  the  holy  land. 

*  Ah  !  where  are  hours  departed  fled  ? 
Is  life  a  dream,  or  true  indeed  ? 
Did  all  my  heart  hath  fashioned 
From  fancy's  visitings  proceed  ? 
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Yes !  I  have  slept ;  and  novr  unknown 

To  rae  the  things  best  known  before ; 
The  landy  the  people,  once  mine  own* 

Where  are  they  ? — they  are  here  no  more. 
My  boyhood's  friends,  all  aged,  worn, 

DespoiI'd  the  woods,  the  fields,  of  home. 
Only  the  stream  flows  on  forlorn  ! 

(Alas !  that  e'er  such  change  should  come  I) 
And  he  who  knew  me  once  so  well, 

Salutes  me  now  as  one  estranged : 
The  very  earth  to  me  can  tell 

Of  nought  but  things  perverted,  changed : 
And  when  I  muse  on  other  days, 

That  pass'd  me  as  the  dashing  oars 
The  surface  of  the  ocean  raise. 

Ceaseless  my  heart  its  fate  deplores.  &c.' 

Among  the  poems  of  Troubadours,  those  of  Bernard  de 
Bom»  who  flourished  in  the  latter  purt  of  the  twelfth  centniy, 
arie  distinguished  by  their  spirit  and  marked  character.  Tfie 
one  beginuino^,  '  The  beautiful  spring  delights  me  well/ 
breathes  a  curious  mixture  of  ^nyety  und  martial  ardour;  and 
the  preceding  one  is  singularly  elegant  for  the  times.  Our 
readers  will,  however,  be  better  pleased  with  the  modest  merit 
of  the  following  simple  stanzas  by  a  Gascon  knight,  Oaubeit 
Amiels. 

'  I  covet  not  a  high-born  dame ; 
An  equal  in  degree 
Is  all  I  seek  ;  for  wealth  and  fame 

Heaven  never  meant  for  me. 
I  wish  not  for  the  joys  that  reign 
Mid  courtiers  great  and  high ; 
For  were  I  sure  success  to  gain. 
It  would  not  bring  me  joy. 

*  I  ever  loved  the  single  bird 

That  sings  beside  my  bower. 
More  than  the  noisy  songsters  heard 

At  distance,  hoverine  o'er ; 
Nor  would  I  seek  the  lady's  grace 

Who  secketh  not  for  mine, 
Like  that  poor  swain  who  Icfl  his  place 

For  regal  dame  to  pine. 

'  For  lofly  aims  I  do  not  carc« — 

To  courtiers  leave  them  free : 
But  there  is  one,  whose  chain  I  wear, 

For  she  has  vanquish'd  me  : 
From  Paris  e'en  to  the  Garonne, 

There  is  not  one  so  fair, 
Nor,  noble  thouch  they  be,  not  one 

Who  thus  my  love  can  share. 
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*  To  her,  iheny  will  I  gratefbi  bow. 

And  willing  thanks  repay 
For  kind  and  cooiteous  acts,  that  show 

More  fair  each  coming  day. 
Nor  shall  it  cost  a  single  sigh 

That  higher  dames  there  be  ; 
Since  few  indeed  can  rank  to  high, — 

So  fair,  so  bright  as  she. 

*  Thus  equal,  not  too  high  or  loff, 
Happy  1  love  :  and,  loving,  know 
How  blest  I  am  ; — ^more  blest  by  far 
Than  if  my  love  more  lofty  were/ 

le  false  rhyme  in  the  last  couplet  sadly  mars  the  conclu- 
;  but  we  have  too  frequent  reason  to  complain  of  the 
s:ence  or  indolence  of  the  Translator  in  this  respect, 
lity  with  as  close  an  adherence  as  possible  to  the  rhythm 
e  original,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  object  with  the 
ical  Co-editor ;  and  in  these  respects,  the  translations  have 
iderable  merit.  In  compositions  of  this  character,  however, 
e  the  whole  beauty  lies  in  the  turn  of  expression  and  the 
c  of  language,  literal  fidelity  is  preserved  at  too  high  a 

if  it  require  a  departure  from  correct  versification,  and  a 
gard  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  English  language. 
e  translations  strike  us  as  more    clever  than  poetical, 

ingenious  than  graceful,  displaying  more  facility  and 
than  delicacy  of  taste.    We  give  as  our  last  specimen, 

very  pleasing  lines,  in  which  Conrad  of  Wurtzburg,  who 
shed  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  laments 
the  declining  popularity  of  his  art,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a 
ne  bard. 

<  Unwilling  stays  the  throng 
To  hear  the  minstrel's  song ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  sing, 
Though  small  the  praise  it  bring ; 
Even  if  on  desert  waste 
My  lonely  lot  were  cast^ 
Unto  my  harp,  the  same^ 
My  numbers  would  I  frame. 
Though  never  ear  were  found 
To  hear  the  lonely  sound, 
Still  should  it  echo  round; 
As  the  lone  nightingale 
Her  tuneful  strain  sings  Ott 
To  her  sweet  self  aloney 
Whiling  away  the  hour 
Deep  in  her  leafy  bow'r, 
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Where  night  by  night  she  lovee 
Her  music  to  prolongs 
And  makes  the  hills  and  groves 
Re-echo  to  her  song.' 

The  Songs  of  Greece  are  offered  by  the  Translator^  *  not  as 
*  mere  rhymes,  but  as  documents  proving  the  heroism  and  illus* 
'  tratiiig  the  manners  of  Greece.'  They  consist  o(,  L  Historical 
Ballads,  describin<r  the  adventures  of  Kleftai  or  events  of 
pathetic  interest,  and  not  unfrequently  remindini;  the  reader  of 
the  Spanish  ballads  relating  to  the  conflicts  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Moors,  or  the  minstrelsy  of  our  own  border ; 
2.  Romantic  Ballads ;  3.  Domestic  Songs ;  4.  Disticba  cur* 
rent  on  the  coast  and  islands.  To  these  are  added  some '  recent 
'  odes  of  Greek  literati.'  The  following  simple  ballad  cele- 
brates the  heroism  of  a  Thessalian  Armatole  who  liired  aome 
thirty  or  forty  years  at;o. 

*  I  see  the  Turks  in  every  psss, 

Th'  Arnsuts  on  many  a  nill; 
Yet  Sterghiosy  while  his  breath  remainSy 
Will  brave  the  tyrant  still. 

'  While  snow  descends  on  mountain  heighta^ 

Submit  not  to  the  Turk : 
No !  rather  let  us  make  our  lair 

Where  wolves  are  forced  to  lurk. 

*  W'hile  slaves  beneath  the  splendid  weight 

Of  Plenty*s  elided  chains. 
Enjoy  with  infidels  below 
Their  cities  and  their  plains ; 

«  The  brave  have  here  a  citadel 

In  every  lonely  glen  : 
Rather  than  share  with  Turks  the  mosque. 

We  fchare  with  beasts  the  den/ 

There  are  several  ballads  on  the  fall  of  Suli,  the  history  of 
which  most  interesting  episode  in  the  Greek  Revolution  we 
gave  in  a  former  volume.*  We  select  one  which  records  by  no 
means  a  solitary  instance  of  female  heroism,  recalling  the 
days  of  Carthage  and  Numantia. 

«  DESPO. 

'  Loud  shouts  are  echoing  through  the  rocks, 

V\  hile  muekets  ring  and  thunder. 
Is  it  to  strike  some  bridal  crowd 

With  joy  and  childish  wonder  ? 
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'  'Tis  Despo  who  is  combating 

With  many  a  dark^eyed  daughter  :-— 

Within  Dinioula'a  tower  she  stems 
Th'  Albanian  tide  of  slaughter. 

Despo,  submity  for  Suli  Hes 
Shatter'd  and  black  with  ruin  ; 
Then  trust  Ali,  who  ne'er  unmoved 
Can  gaze  on  Beauty  sueing/' 

Since  Suli  and  Kiapha  crouch, 
I  bar  this  gate  the  faster  : 
Nor  Despo  nor  her  daughters  e'er 
Receive  a  Moslem  roaster  1" 

*  She  seiz'd  a  torch — unearthly  came 

Her  dying  voice,  and  hollow : 
*'  We  never  must  be  slaves  to  Turki— - 
I  fly !  my  children,  follow !" 

*  'Mid  cartridges  she  plunged  the  torch. 

And  all  was  bursting  fire : 
That  mother  and  those  lovely  girls 
Have  join'd  their  murdered  sire !' 

The  inscription  on  the  sabre  of  Kontoghianni  is  strikingljr 
characteristic : — 

*  Let  him  who  courts  not  kings,  but  death. 

Who  loves  the  free,  and  leads  the  brave* 
Whose  only  life  is  honour's  breath. 
Possess  m  trust  this  Grecian  glaive.' 

The  following  is  a  fragment  highly  interestine  as  indicating 
the  spirit  which,  we  are  assured,  even  children  liave  displayed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  contest.  Fingari  (properly 
Phengari,  from  ^fyyoi)  is  the  bonny  Lady  Moon,  better  known 
to  English  readers  under  the  name  of  Cynthiau 

*  Mayst  thou  still  be  pure  and  bright. 
Journeying  through  th'  expanse  of  night. 
If,  Fingari,  thou  wilt  tell, 

(Call'd  without  a  sorcerei^s  spell,) 
What  Grevena's  cfiildren,  tried 
By  the  tempter's  power,  replied* 

*  They  repose  in  early  graves. 

But  they  long  were  youthful  slares. 
Then  a  cruel  Turkish  dame. 
Wielding  hope,  and  fear,  and  shame. 
Nightly  chains  and  daily  blows. 
Tempted  them  to  end  their 
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^  Will  ye  each  become  a  Turk, 
Never  knowing  want  or  work  ? 
Then  ye  will  have  Arab  steedi. 
Damask  blades  and  costly  weeds." 

*  **  Turkish  lady  !  wilt  thou  be 
Christian,  poor,  and  meek  as  we? 
Thou  wilt  have  the  Holy  Book, 
That  which  makes  us  upward  look. 
From  an  earthly  tyrant's  rod. 
To  the  blessed  throne  of  God."  ' 

The  notes  to  the  translations,  so  far  as  they  are  explanatory 
of  the  text,  are  highly  acceptable ;  but  they  too  often  run  out 
into  flippancy.  We  were  startled  at  the  assertion  in  one  of 
them, '  that  female  modesty  exists  in  Greece  to  a  greater  de- 
*  gree  than  in  any  country  on  earth/  The  most  candid  way 
or  accounting  for  this  remark,  coming  from  an  Englishman,  ii 
by  supposing  that  his  acc^uaintance  with  onr  own  countrywomen 
faas  been  confined  to  high  life.  Our  Author  ia  compelled  to 
own,  however,  that  one  of  the  songs  (it  is  not  the  only  one  of 
the  kind)  '  does  not  justify  the  praises  elsewhere  bestowed 
'  upon  the  retenue  of  the  Greek  ladies  ;'  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  lay  the  blame  of  their  '  forwardness*  on  the  climate.  This 
immoral  apology,  which,  by  assigning  a  general  cause,  would 
seem  to  admit  that  the  effect  is  general  alao.  mieht  as  well 
have  been  given  in  the  words  of  a  line  with,  which  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan must  be  familiar, — 

*  The  stars  are  more  in  fault  than  they.' 

We  deem  it  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that  that  English 
modesty  which,  in  spite  of  Thomas  Little  and  Don  Juan,  we 
believe  not  to  be  extinct,  will  resent  some  of  the  specimens 
of  Greek  modesty  in  these  popular  songs.  Amone  those  of  a 
domestic  cast  are  a  few  specimens  of  Greek  lullabies.  One 
of  tliem  begins  with  the  following  invocation  : 

*  Santa  Maria !  cover  the  child  1 

Santa  Sophia !  sing  him  asleep !' 

In  the  second  stanza  occurs  a  vulgarism,  *  the  devil  to  pay,' 
for  which,  not  having  M.  Fauriel's  text  at  hand,  we  know  not 
how  far  the  Greek  is  responsible.  Another  lullaby  we  give 
entire. 

*  Hush  !  hush  !  my  sleeping  babel 
And  thou  shalt  have  io  a  tricet 
Alexandria  for  thy  sugar. 
And  Cairo  fi>r  thy  rice ; 
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*  The  great  Constantinople 

For  three  lon^  years  of  pleasure ; 
Three  Asiatic  cities. 
To  fill  thy  chest  with  treasure; 

*  Three  provinces  around 

Their  tribute  duly  bringing ; 
Three  mountain  monasteries 
With  three  tall  belfries  ringing.' 

We  can  spare  room  for  only  one  more  extract,  and  we  shall 
:e  a  ballad  descriptive  of  a  naval  engagement,  supposed  to 
written  about  a  century  ago. 

*  A  ship  as  black  as  night 

Towards  Cassandra  flew. 
With  dark  o'er-sbadowing  sails. 
And  banner  heavenly  blue. 

*  A  Brig  with  blood-red  flagp 

To  meet  her  ploughs  the  brine;-— 
'*  Lower  that  flag/'  she  cries. 
And  back  those  sails  of  thine !" 

*  «<  We  strike  nor  flag  nor  sail !'' 

Replied  the  dauntless  Chace; 
**  Our  Brig  is  not  a  maid 

Who  fears  the  battle's  fade"— 

*  **  Like  Ocean's  bride  she  bedrs 

Brave  Boucovalla's  son;-* 
Leventis!  hard  a  port! 
And  let  your  braces  run ! 

*  **  The  blood  of  yonder  Turks 

Must  tinge  the  waves  below!" 
The  Brig  bore  bravely  up. 
And  near'd  her  sable  toe. 

*  They  touch — the  Grecians  board-i«^ 

With  Statfaas  at  their  head. 
Carnaffe  has  choked  the  deck. 
And  Ocean's  self  is  red ! 

*  That  bloody  flaff  is  daton  ! 

That  turban'd  host  are  slaves  i 
Hellas  has  smote  the  Turk 
Upon  her  native  waveil' 

)f  the  fidelity  of  these  translations  we  have  not  the  means 
judmng.  The  versitication,  it  will  be  seen,  is  loose^  bnt 
-ited,  and  for  ballads,  perhaps,  sufBciently  correct.  The 
thor  speaks  of  his  performance  in  terms  that  must  disarm 
seventy  of  criticism.    '  The  Author  of  Hohenlinden  trans* 
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*  lating  the  songs  of  peasants/  he  says,  *  would  bare  been  « 
'  blood-horse  harnessed  to  a  cart  ;*  but,  as  for  himself,  he  is 
ready,  if  ordered  by  his  friends  of  the  Greek  Committee,  to 
lower  his  literary  efforts  *  even  to  chalking  up  Greece  for  ever/ 
We  fear  that  this  would  not  answer  so  well  for  the  object  pro* 
posed,  as  chalking  up  '  Buy  Warren's  blacking*  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  The  Creek  Committee  will,  we  nope,  find  JHr. 
Sheridan  better  employment ;  and  as  for  the  Author  of  Hohen- 
linden  and  of  Theodoric,  he  knows  better  than  to  deem  it  a 
degrading  task  to  translate  some  of  these  songs  of  peaaants 
into  living  verse,  and  he  might  be  worse  occupied.  The  profits 
of  this  volume  are  to  be  given  to  the  Society  for  the  promotioB 
of  Education  in  Greece. 
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Sermons  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry,  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Heoir, 
v.  D.  M.  Corrected  and  enlarged  by  J.  B.  Williams^  F.8.A. 
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T^^  £  should  hope  that  we  have  few  readers  to  whom  it  can 
^^  be  necessary  to  recommend  one  of  the  most  valuable 
pieces  uf  biography  extant ;  the  life  of  Philip  Henry,  written 
by  his  Son,  the  Author  of  the  well  known  Exposition  of  the 
Bible.  To  say  that  every  Protestant  Dissenter  ought  to  have 
it  in  his  library,  would  be  to  under-rate  the  character  of  Henry 
and  the  merits  of  the  work.  Like  Archbishop  Leighton  and 
Bernard  Gilpin,  Howe,  and  Doddridge,  Philip  Henry  belonn 
less  to  the  communion  of  which  he^  was  a  member,  than  to  the 
Church  Catholic  ;  and  although  if  Dissent  needed  defence  in 
the  present  day,  the  lives  of  such  men  would  furnish  its  beat 
apologies,  yet,  the  charm  of  their  biography  is,  that  it  elevates 
the  reader  into' a  holy  atmosphere  where  the  noisy  contentions 
of  sect  and  party  are  no  longer  audible.  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
done  himself  honour,  and  his  readers  a  service,  by  insertiuff  the 
life  of  Philip  Henry  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  remarking, 
that  *  if  he  could  any  where  have  found  nonconformity  unitra 
*  with  more  Christian  graces,'  than  in  his  character,  the  example 
should  have  found  a  place  in  his  volumes.  All  parties,  in  fiict, 
have  concurred  in  so  warmly  eulogizing  both  the  subject  and 
the  author  of  the  memoir,  that  it  is  both  the  reader's  fault  and 
his  loss,  if  he  has  hitherto  remained  unacquainted  with  it. 

The  curious  and  indefatigable  pains  bestowed  by  the  Editor 
of  this  edition  in  the  shape  of  annotations,  additions,  twentv- 
eight  appendices,  and  a  corps  de  reserve  of  notes,  maj  be 
isompared  to  what  is  called  by  print-coUectora  Ubuimimg  % 
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ToluniB  ;  but  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  the  copy,  but  the  whole 
edition  which  is  illustrated ;  literally  so,  in  the  first  place,  by 
two  original  portraits,  one  of  Philip  Henry,  and  the  other  of 
Mrs.  Henry :  the  latter  has  never  before  been  engraved.  The 
memoir  itself  has  been  carefully  compared  with  the  original  in 
Matthew  Henry's  hand-writing.  The  additions  consist  chiefly 
of  letters  and  other  extracts  from  the  unpublished  papers  of 
the  Henry  family  in  the  Editor's  possession.  For  their  bulk, 
the  following  apology  is  offered  :  — 

*  Objections  may  arise  to  such  large  additions  to  the  oriffinal  to- 
lum^ ;  and  it  raay  be  feared,  that  the  Editor,  through  partiality»  or 
for  other  reasons,  has  been  led  to  introduce  passages  too  unimportant 
for  publicity.  He  hopes,  however,  to  stand  acquitted  at  all  events, 
by  those  who  regard  his  end,  and  that,  on  perusal,  the  book  will  dis* 
play  somewhat  of  watchful  caution  for  the  avoidance  of  such  an  error. 
He  does  not  expect,  indeed,  that  all  will  approve  either  the  plan 
adopted  or  the  selections  furnished.  It  would  be  difficult,  pernaps 
impossible,  to  ctrrange  or  extract  from  a  mass  of  theological  effusions 
like  Mr.  Henry's,  so  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Nothing  is 
made  public,  it  is  hoped,  which  can  justly  be  deemed  offensive  to  a 
discriminating  judgement,  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
Tenerated  writer,  or  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  that  charity  for 
whidi  be  was  so  deservedly  famed.' 

Except  as  aujjmenting  the  price  of  the  volume,  few  readers, 
we  apprehend,  will  be  inclined  to  object  to  any  of  the  addi- 
tions from  Mr.  Henry's  papers,  nor  can  their  contents  stand  in 
need  of  any  apology.  And  even  with  regard  to  the  other  ad- 
ditions, the  reader  will  feel  too  much  obliged  to  the  Editor's 
literary  diligence,  anU  be  too  favourably  impressed  with  his 
biographical  enthusiasm,  to  quarrel  with  those  which  he  may 
deem  trifling  or  superfluous.  The  immense  number  of  the 
Editor's  references,  and  the  multifarious  reading  which  they 
indicate,  form  certainly  a  striking  and  somewhat  curious  feature 
of  the  volume.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  been  accustomed 
to  see  such  authors  as  Caryl  on  Job.  ISaxter,  Nicholas  Udall, 
Hooker,  Lord  Bacon,  Loclce,  Morning  Exercises,  Clarke's 
lives.  Nonconformist's  Memorial,  Fuller,  Gumall,  Goodwin, 
and  other  worthies  of  olden  time,  laid  under  contribution  and 
cited  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  familiar  acquaintance.  If 
these  notes  are  not  always  illustrative  or  useful, — as, for  instance, 
when  they  consist  of  bare  references  to  some  book  in  which  the 
Editor  has  found  a  sentiment  accordant  with  his  own,  (see 
pp.  X.  XX.  xxvi.  xxvii.)  or  when  Plutarch  and  Csesar  are  sub- 

Etenaed  as  evidence  of  the  age  of  Alexander  at  the  time  he 
ad   conquered  the  world, — still  these  take  but  litUe  room; 
and  they  shew  both  with  what  minute  labour  the  #cn4r  iMu 
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been  compiled,  and  how  legally  precise  19  the  oorrectaeii 
which  the  Editor  has  been  Bolicitous  to  observe.  In  fact,  if 
sometimes  the  antiquary  appears,  and  sometimes  the  influence 
of  a  professional  regard  to  precision, — the  most  conspicuooi 
feature  in  Mr.  Williams's  part  of  the  work,  is  a  spirit  of  piety, 
together  with  an  enthusiasm  which  does  him  honour,  in  reganl 
both  to  his  subject  and  the  divines  of  other  days.  There  it 
much  good  sense  and  justice  in  the  following  observations. 

*  It  cannot  cscnpc  remark,  that  those  associations  with  eternity 
which,  by  a  moral  necessity,  attend  written  lives,  gain,  inja  case  like 
the  present,  special  ai>ccndancy  :  they  seize  tlie  mind  with  a  fino 
grasp,  and,  if  duly  cherished,  disentanj^le  it  from  the  world.  Haring 
traced  the  earthly  sojournings  of  the  heaven-bound  travellerp  ana 
impressed  the  increasing  development  of  principlei  as  unvarying  u 
Ihey  are  immortal,  every  advance  towards  the  **  final  hour  "  occe* 
sions  new  and  refined  excitements.  At  length  placed  in  imagination 
upon  the  brink  oFthat  river  which  "  has  no  bridge,"  we  gaze  u^ 
the  pilgrim  as  he  draws  nigh  to  the  water,  and  listen  to  his  parting 
salutation ;  as  the  billows  rise  and  swell  around  him,  every  thing  irre* 
levant  and  unhallowed  is  absorbed  in  personal  interest ;  the  **  reign  of 
Stillness"  commences,  and  other  cares  and  other  thoughts,  save  those 
of  future  and  interminable  existence,  are  silenced  and  suppressed.' 

In  all  that  Mr.  Williams  says  on  the  subject  of  the  value  of 
religious  biography,  we  fully  concur  ;  and  his  caution  ia  judi- 
cious :  '  Let  the  eye  be  intently  fixed  upon  high  examples, 
'  and  not  upon  those  who  rank  at  best  only  as  inferiors  in  the 
'  school  of  Christ.'  There  is  no  lack  of  religious  memoirs  and 
obituaries  in  the  present  day ;  but  these  have  too  often  a  ten- 
dency to  depress  and  obscure  the  standard  of  Christian  excel- 
lence, rather  than  to  excite  a  holy  emulation.  These  tributea 
of  friendship,  memoirs,  remains,  and  diaries,  may,  we  adnut. 
awaken  serious  thoughts  in  the  young  ;  may  have  a  softeaiiig 
influence  on  the  heart,  exciting  sentiments  of  a  pensive  and 
religious  character;  and  sometimes  they  may  conaole  the 
reader  by  the  faithful  disclosure  of  kindred  infirmitiea.  Of  the 
most  feeble  performance  of  this  description,  positive  error 
being  excluded,  who  would  venture  to  say,  that  it  could  do  bo 
good  ?  Still,  it  will  not  be  maintained  that  these  pensive  or 
consolatory  sentiments  are  of  that  high  order  which  it  ia  the 
proper  end  of  religious  biography  to  produce.  There  ia  alwaya. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  existing  amon^  us,  a  staple  Christianity  of  a 
quality  not  inferior  to  these  specmiens,  in  the  Uvea  and  charac- 
ters of  some  at  least  of  the  men  with  whom  we  are  aurronnded; 
affording  the  basis  of  Christian  friendship  and  the  cement  of 
all  improving  intercourse.  There  are  many  individuala  who, 
had  they  died  at  one  and  twenty,  would  have  fiuiuahed  laaMvr 


for  most  interesting  remains,  and  whose  living  examples  would- 
weio'h  as;ainstmanv  an  octavo  volume,  but  who,  perhaps,  will 
live  so  long  as  to  escape  from  biography,  which  of  late  hiis  only 
embalmed  the  remains  of  the  vounir,  and  to  forestal  this  sort 
of  posthumous  reputation.  Still,  the  present  is  not,  we  fear, 
the  age  of  heroic  models  ;  or  if  it  be,  the  medium  of  the  times 
we  live  in  is  not  favourable  to  our  seeing  them  in  that  impres- 
sive light  in  which  the  saints  of  other  days  stand  out  to  our 
imitation.  If  there  be  any  optical  illusion  in  the  forms  and 
colours  which  the  distant  objects  of  biography  present,  it  is  a 
beneficial  one.  Of  this,  any  one  may,  we  think,  convince 
himself,  who  will  compare  the  impression  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  such  lives,  with  that  which  is  excited  by  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  biography.  When  we  contemplate  real 
excellence,  the  imagination  becomes  the  friend  of  virtue  ;  and 
the  imagination  is  always  most  excited  by  that  which  is  vene- 
rable with  antiquity  or  shadowy  with  distance.  Let  tis  hope 
that  posterity  may  derive  many  of  its  models  from  the  present 
age;  but  we  must  take  ours  from  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Oil 
this  subject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  transcribe  the  sentiments 
of  two  eminent  men,  as  given  by  Mr..  Williams  in  the  form  of 
notes. 

*  **  It  doth  us  good  to  read  and  hear  such  true,  holy,  and  approved 
histories,  monuments,  orations,  epistles,  and  letters,  as  do  set  fqrih 
unto  us  the  blessed  behaviour  of  God's  dear  servants."  * 

Bishop  Cwerdak/ 

*  '<  The  names  of  the  ancient  fathers  should  be  very  precious  with 
us,  and  the  remains  of  their  life  and  labours ;  the  first  Ueformers  in 
our  own  land  ;  in  other  lands ;  the  good  old  puritans  ;  those  ministers 
and  Christians  who  have  been  eminent  in  our  own  country.  We 
should  not  despise  the  way  of  our  Fathers,  but  be  ashamed  to  thinh 
how  short  we  come  of  them.  We  must  regard  their  testimony,  and* 
as  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  word  of  God,  put  a  great  value  upon  i|* 
We  must  follow  them  as  far  as  they  followed  Christ." — Matihew  Ma^ 
ry.  Orig.MS.' 

These  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  notes.  We  shall 
give  a  few  more  interesting  specimens.  The  following  is  in- 
serted in  illustration  of  Mr.  Henry's  '  plain  and  practical  way 
of  preaching.' 

*  Let  your  preaching  be  plain.  Painted  glass  is  most  curious :  plam 
glass  is  most  perspicuous.  Be  a  good  crucifix  to  your  people :  preach  a 
grucified  Saviour  in  a  crucified  style.  Paul  taught  so  plainly  that 
the  Corinthians  thought  him  a  dunce.  Let  your  matter  be  substantlidy 
wholesome  food ;  God  and  Christ  and  the  gospel,  faith,  repentartise, 
regeneration.  Aim  purely  at  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  sooll. 
Study,  as  if  there  were  no  Christ:  preach,  it  if  there  had  btan'io 
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study.  Preach  plainly,  yet  with  novelty ;  preach  powerfnlly,  ta  Ml- 
cahy  as  Paul ;  in  intension  of  spirit,  not  extension  of  voice.  To  tMi 
end,  get  your  sermon  into  your  own  soul.  It  is  best  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart  Preach  prudentially,-— as  stewards,  to  give  each 
their  portion.  Get  you  sermons  memoriier.  How  can  you  expect 
your  people  should  remember  and  repeat,  if  you  read?  Vet  use  can* 
tion.  Our  memories  are  not  of  brass :  thev  are  cracked,  in  all»  by  the 
fall.  Beware  of  giving  occasion  to  say,-*!  may  stay  at  home  in  the 
aflernoon  ;  I  shall  hear  only  the  same  song.  Mr.  Porter  at  an  Ordi- 
nation.''— From  a  M.S.  in  the  handwriting  o/P.  Henry,'    p.  25. 

These,  it  will  l:e  8een,  are  not  LIr.  Henry's  expressions,  but 
Mr.  Porter's,  alth.ouf^h  he  may  be  supposed  to  nave  approved 
of  the  scntiiuents.  The  dnn^eni  of  antithesis,  however,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  very  uniruarded  and  elliptical  expression,  (if 
indeed  it  be  correctly  cited,)  '  Study  as  if  there  were  no  Christi* 
What  tlie  Preacher  doubtless  meant  was.  Study  your  aermona 
as  if  there  were  no  promise  of  aid  from  the  Spirit  of  Cfariat 
The  reiison  given  why  »  preacher  shoiilr-  not  read  bis  sermonat 
will  not  be  deemed  very  forcible.  Mr.  Henry's  own  method 
was  decidedly  difl'erent  from  that  which  is  here  recommended, 
the  getting  them  memoriier;  a  practice. which  has  been,  we  are 
aware,  very  successfully  adopted  by  some  of  our  most  popular 
ministers,  but  against  the  general  adoption  of  which  we  abould 
be  disposed  to  issue  onr  caveat.  The  following  account  of 
Mr.  Henry's  method  is  given  by  bis  Son. 

*  He  wrote  the  notes  of  his  sermons  pretty  large  for  the  most  parti 
and  always  very  legible.  But  even  when  he  had  put  his  last  band 
to  them,  he  commonly  lefl  many  imperfect  hlntSy  which  gave  room 
for  enlargement  in  preaching,  wherein  he  had  a  great  feliaty.  And 
he  would  often  advise  ministers  not  to  tie  themselves  too  strictly  to 
their  notes,  but  having  well  digested  the  matter  before,  to  allow  thcn^ 
selves  a  liberty  of  expression,  such  as  a  man's  affections,  if  they  be 
well  raised,  will  be  apt  to  furnish  him  with.  But  for  this,  no  certain 
rule  can  be  given:  there  are  diversities  of  gifls^  and  each  to  profit 
withal. 

*  He  kept  his  sermon-notes  in  very  neat  and  exact  order  \  sermona 
in  course  according  to  the  order  of  the  subject,  and  occasional  aer^ 
mons  according  to  the  Scripture  order  of  the  texts ;  so  that  he  ooold 
readily  turn  to  any  of  them.  And  yet,  though  afterwards  he  was  re- 
moved to  a  place  far  enough  distant  from  any  of  that  auditory,  and 
though  some  have  desired  it,  he  seldom  preached  any  of  thoae  hun- 
dreds of  sermons  which  he  had  preached  at  Worthenbuiy;  no,  not 
when  he  preached  never  so  privately ;  but  to  the  last  he  studied  new 
sermons,  and  wrote  them  as  elaborately  as  ever;  for  he  thought  a 
sermon  best  preached  when  it  was  newly  meditated*  Nay,  if  aone- 
times  he  had  occasion  to  preach  upon  the  same  text,  yet  he  would 
make  and  write  the  sermon  anew ;  and  he  never  offered  that  to  God 
which  cost  him  nothing.'    p.  60. 
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In  a  note  to  this  paragraph,  the  Editor  refers  the  reader  to 
the  Lives  of  Dr.  Staunton,  Dr.  Robert  Harris^  and  Demot- 
thenes;  for  what  purpose,  is  not  stated.  Some  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  Mr.  Henry's  preaching,  are  furnished  in  an 
additional  paragraph,  taken  from  his  manuscript  papers. 

*  How  sensible  he  was  of  the  dislike  frequently  felt  to  practica' 
preachin&r,  as  well  as  of  the  importance  of  such  preaching,  appears 
in  the  following  extract.  Having  explained,  in  a  course  of  sermoni, 
the  Redeemer's  sayings  as  recorded  m  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  sevenUi 
chapters  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  he  pressed,  in  his  last  discourse,  the 
importance,  the  necessity,  o^  doings  as  well  as  hearing,  from  the 
Divine  assurance  that  a  stormy  day  is  coming  shortly,  when  hearers 
vnlj^  will  be  found  fools,  and  suffer  loss ;  whereas  hearers  and  doers 
will  be  owned  for  wise  people,  and  will  have  the  comfort  of  it. 
*^  What  ado,"  he  remarks,  **  some  one  will  object,  is  here  about  doing, 
—doing !  If  I  had  preached  these  sermons  I  know  where,  I  had  cer- 
tainly been  called  a  legal  preacher,  if  not 'a  papist,  a  Jesuit,  a 
Kreacher  of  works ;  and  some  would  have  said.  We  will  never  hear 
im  again.  If  to  preach  on  these  things  be  legal  preaching,  then  our 
Lord  himself  was  a  legal  preacher,  for  you  see  they  were  his  sayings 
all  along  that  I  took  for  my  text  to  each  sermon.  Such  a  preacher 
as  he  was  may  I  be  in  my  poor  measure !  I  cannot  write  afker  a 
better  copy ;  I  cannot  tread  in  better  steps.  His  sayings  must  be 
done^  as  well  as  heard,  that  we  may  answer  his  end  in  saying  them, 
which  was  to  promote  holiness, — that  we  may  approve  ourselves  his 
true  kindred, — that  God  may  be  glorified, — that  our  profession  may 
be  beautified, — and  that  our  building  may  stand.  But  they  must  be 
done  aright :  the  tree  must  be  good.  All  must  be  done  by  faith  and 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Heb.  xi.  6.  Col  iii.  17)  ;  with  even- 
ness and  constancy  ;  with  humility  and  self-denial;  in  charity;  and 
with  perseverance  and  continuance.  Do  all  you  do  as  those  who  are 
under  a  covenant  of  grace,  which,  though  it  requires  perfect,  yet 
accepts  of  sincere  obedience.  While  the  hand  is  doing,  let  the  eye 
be  looking  at  Jesus  Christ,  both  for  assistance  and  acceptance. 
This  is  the  life  of  faith.  Be  resolved  in  duty.  Look  often  at  the 
recompense  of  reward."  '    pp.  136,  7. 

These  are  obviously  notes  for  a  sermon,  and  may  be  takcD 
as  a  specimen  of  the  sort  of  preparation  for  the  pulpit  which 
Mr.  Henry  was  accustomed  to  make  in  writing,  as  well  as  of 
his  striking,  pithy,  and  practical  style  of  discoursing.  '  When 
'  he  grew  old,'  says  his  Biographer, 

*  he  would  say,  sure  he  might  now  take  a  greater  liberty  to  talk,  as  be 
called  it,  in  the  pulpit ;  that  is,  to  speak  familiarly  to  people  ;  yet,  to 
the  last,  he  abated  not  in  his  preparations  for  the  pulpit,  nor  ever 
delivered  any  thing  raw  and  undigested,  much  less  any  thing  unbe- 
coming the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  the  work.  If  his  preaching 
were  talking,  it  was  talking  to  the  purpose.    His  sermons  were  net 
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common-places  but  even  when  hit  subjects  were  the  meet  pli|fai  nd 
trite,  yety  his  management  of  the  u  was  usually  peculiar  and  snr* 

prising.'  p.  192, 

From  the  additional  Notes,  we  take  the  following  aa  bearing 
on  the  same  subject. 

*  Mr.  Baxter^  noticing  the  objection  as  put  by  the  Quakers,— -Tea 
read  your  sermons  out  of  a  paper,  therefore  you  have  not  the  s|Mrit» 
—•ays :  *'  It  is  not  want  of  your  abilities,  that  makes  tniniaten  use 
notes,  but  it  is  a  regard  to  the  work  and  the  good  of  tlie  hearen.  I 
use  noies  as  much  as  any  man  when  I  take  pains,  and  as  little  aa  ai^ 
man,  when  1  am  lazy,  or  busy,  or  have  not  leisure  to  prepare.  Itli 
eat»ier  to  us  to  preach  three  sermons  without  notes,  than  one  whb 
them.  He  is  a  simple  preacher,  that  is  not  able  to  preach  aJI  dsy 
without  preparation,  if  his  strength  would  serve ;  espedallj  tf  ha 
preach  at  your  rates.''    Church  History.  4to«  p.  471.'    p.  441. 

In  the  body  of  the  work,  some  interesting  and  characteristic 
details  are  siven  respecting  Mr.  Henry's  marriage;  amow 
others,  the  toUowin^  traditionary  anecdote,  which  may  rau 
among  the  good  sayings  of  old  times. 

'  Af^er  Mr.  Philip  Henry,  who  came  to  Worthenbury  a  stranger, 
had  been  in  the  country  for  some  time,  his  attachment  to  Miss 
Matthews,  afterwards  his  wife,  became  manifest ;  and  it  waa  mutual. 
Among  the  other  objections  urged  by  her  friends  against  the  coo* 
nexion  was  this, — that  although  Mr.  Henry  was  a  gentleman,  and  a 
scholar,  and  an  excellent  preacher,  he  was  quite  a  stranger,  and  they 
did  not  even  know  where  he  came  from.  *'  True/'  replied  Miss 
Matthews,  *^  but  I  know  where  he  is  going,  and  I  should  like  to  go 
with  him."'    p.  64. 

The  remarks  on  family  worship  at  p.  72,  8ic.  would  furnish 
matter  for  a  highly  useful  tract. —  In  the  Appendix,  Mr. 
Williams  has  presented  to  us  some  curious  and  interesting 
documents ;  in  particular,  the  notes  of  a  public  discourse  at 
Oswestry  between  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  some  noncon* 
formist  ministers,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  was  one, — printed  from 
^  an  authentic  manuscript.'  The  specimens  already  eiven  of 
the  additions  and  illustrations  will,  however,  suflBcientTy  atteal 
the  merits  of  the  Editor's  performance,  and  recommeBd  tho 
Tolume  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as  a  valuable  acccssioo 
to  every  religious  library. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Fracttee  of  Dratoing  and  Painting  Landscape  firom 
Nature,  in  Water  Colours.  With  observations  on  the  Study  of 
Nature,  and  various  other  Matters  relative  to  the  Arts.  By 
Francis  Nicholson.   Second  Edition.  4to.  pp.  118.  London,  1823. 

npHAT  we  have  not  given  an  earlier  attention  to  this  useful 
'-    and  gratifying  essay,  is  owing  to  its  having  very  recenjLly 
fallen  into  our  hands.    We  are,  however,  glad  that  it  has  not 
quite  escaped  us,  since,  though  it  may  not  be  altogether  such 
as  the  necessities  of  students   require,  and  the  skiH  of  Iho 
Writer  ini^ht  have  enabled  him  to  supply,  it  approximates 
more  nearly  to   our  notions  of  what  an  elementary  treatise 
ought  to  be,  than  any  other  that  we  have  yet  seen.    It  is  chiefly 
defective   in   distinctness  and  compression ;  and  this  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  since  the  exclusion  of  a  little  very  unne- 
cessary prosing  would  have  gone  far  to  effect  the  latter,  and  a 
more  correct  view  of  the  nature  of  his  task  would  have  assisted 
the  Writer  in  giving  clearness  and  precision  to  his  instructions. 
Xn  the  composition  of  such  works  as  the  present,  there  are  two 
considerations  which  require  to  be  kept  especially  in  view^ 
The  first  relates  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  teacher 
and  the  taught ;  the  second,  to  the  difference  between  written 
and  personal  instruction.    Whoever  undertakes  the  communi* 
cation  of  knowledge,  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of 
the  learner,  and,  without  wasting  a  thought  on  the  rounding  oC 
periods  or  the  maintenance  of  systematic  accuracy,  should  lead 
^im  patiently  and  empiricalli/ — if  we  may  thus  apply  the  term—* 
from  step  to  step,  until  he  has  fairly  mastered  the  alphabet 
and  the  accidence  ;  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  handle  the 
syntax.     There  is  nothing  in  which  masters  are  so  apt  to  fail, 
as  in  keeping  sight  of  the  distinction  between  perfection  and 
power.     They  will   describe,   fairly   enough,   the   manner  io 
which  an  effect  ought  to  be  produced,  without  once  referring 
to  the  way  in  which  a  scholar  may  be  best  able  to  produce  iu 
In  what  light,  were  I  altogether  ignorant  of  the  matter,  would 
this  stage  in  the  processes  of  Art  present  itself  to  my  eye! 
and  in  what  terms  can  I  best  convey  the  true  state  of  the  dift 
ficulty,  and  most  distinctly  describe  the  methods  of  surmounU 
ing  it? — are  the  questions  which  every  writer  on  the  rudimentik 
of  design  ought  to  ask  himself  at  every   moment;    and  ha 
must  here  submit  to  be  instructed  by  tliose  whom  he  is  in<^ 
structing,  since  they  are  better  judges  than  himself  of  their 
own  entanglements.     In  fact,  the  less  learning  and  the  moro 
practical  explanation,  the  greater  will  be  the  advancement  of 
the  tyro.    The  one  he  can  follow  with  his  eye,  and  imitate 
with  his  hand :  the  other  belongs  to  an  advauced  stage  of  tOc 
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quisition,  and  is  utterly  wasted  on  those  who  are  yet  struggliog^ 

with  rudiments. 

Again,  in  works  like  the  present,  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  obvious  but  unregarded  distinction  between 
written  and  oral  instruction.     ]n  the  former,  the  lesson  may  be 
given,  and  it  may  be  illustrated  by  its  appropriate  diagram ;  but 
the  one  may  not  be  rightly  adjusted  to  the  other«  and  perhaps 
neither  of  them  may  prove  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
learner.    The  failure  is  irretrievable,  since  the  error  has  passed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  correction,  and  there  is  no  mediam 
of  detailed  explanation  at  band.    In  personal  direction,  a  sli^ 
misconception  is  perfectly  inconsequential ;  the  remedy  is  im- 
mediate.    A  word,  a  movement  of  the  finger,  a  touch  with 
the  pencil  can  set  all  right  in  an  instant.     Hence>  the  necesuty 
for  clear  and  just  progression  and  for  distinct  illustration,  in 
a  treatise  sucli  as  this  before  us,  is  far  greater  than  in  direct 
communication.     All  exhibition,  all  curvetting  and  caracoling 
are  miserably  out  of  place  here.     We  do  not  ask  Mr.  Nicholson 
about  Cramer  and  Haydn,  Pliny  and  Apelles,  Vandyke  and  Den- 
ner,  Milton  and  Lord  Carlisle,  Uandel  and  the  Royal  Academy. 
We  might  feel  gratified  by  such  references  in  parlour-conver- 
sation ;  but  here,  we  want  instruction  in  pot-hooks  and  haugers* 
join-hand  and  round-text:  when  we  have  mastered  these,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  inquire  about   ornamental  floarishef 
and  the  mysteries  of  calligraphy. 

In  these  points,  then,  we  think  Mr.  Nicholson  to  have 
fallen  short  of  the  perfection  which  he  might  easily  have 
attained.  He  is  a  sound  artist  and  a  strong-minded,  well- 
informed  man.  His  style,  although  somewhat  mechanical  and 
routinicrey  is  substantial  and  eH'eclive,  as  well  as  singularly  fnm 
from  tlie  trickery  and  affectation  which  are  too  prevalent  in  the 
present  day  ;  and  we  know  of  no  instructor  from  whom  we 
would  more  readily  receive  the  principles  of  line  and  colour. 
But  he  has  not,  as  we  think,  kept  sufficiently  in  view  the  Tery 
important  distinctions  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  and  thoughi 
even  in  its  present  state,  his  work  will  be  highly  advantageoas* 
its  utility  might  have  been  much  increased  by  greater  sim* 
plicity  and  more  enlarged  detail.  There  is  so  much  bad  teach- 
ing afloat  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, — such  miserable  miscoa- 
ception  of  the  true  character  and  object  of  painting  is  so 
extensively  diffused,  that,  while  we  recommend  the  Tolnme, 
in  its  present  state,  as  a  powerful  corrective,  we  hope  to  see  it, 
in  a  future  edition,  made  the  adequate  and  indispensable 
manual  of  all  drawing  masters  from  the  third-rate  downwards, 
and  of  all  pupils  who  are  desirous  to  ascertain  the  true  qoality 
^(  the  instructions  they  are  receiving. 
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The  first  part  professes  to  give  a  slight  and  general  view  of 
the  nature  of  perspective ;  and  this  appears  to  us  the  worst 
executed  portion  ot  the  book.  There  should  have  been  more 
or  less;  either  half-a-dozen  simple  practical yb; /Titi/^  clearly- 
laid  down,  or  something  of  a  connected  system.  The  dia- 
grams, too,  are  confused  by  an  injudicious  economy  of  space : 
they  should,  by  all  means,  have  been  completely  detached 
from  each  other.  Still,  there  is  much  that  is  important  even 
here,  and  the  incidental  observations,  as  well  as  the  occasional 
suggestions  in  alleviation  of  difficulties,  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion. 

The  section  on  Light  afid  Shadow  is  extremely  valuable,  and 
the  examples  are  judiciously  selected. 

*  There  roust,'  observes  Mr.  N.,  '  be  a  principal  light  in  some 
part  of  the  picture,  to  which  every  other  must  be  subordinate,  either 
in  brightness  or  in  quantity  ;  this  principal  mass  may  be  in  the  sky, 
or  on  the  objects  in  the  landscape!  it  being  sufficient  that  it  is  prin- 
cipa).  If  the  design  will  admit,  it  should  be  thrown  on  such  objects 
as  will  receive  it  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  form  of  the  mass.  All 
geometrical  shapes  are  to  be  avoided.  If  the  principal  light  be  in 
the  sky,  the  various  shapes  and  combinations  of  the  clouds  beings 
subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  artist,  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
forming  it  there  to  the  best  of  his  judgement.  The  part  of  the  pie* 
ture  where  this  and  the  subordinate  lights  can  be  placed  with  the 
best  effect,  roust  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  the  various  objects.  It  is  desirable  to  have  it  rather 
towards  the  middle  than  the  extremities,  but  this,  not  being  alwajrs 
practicable,  must  depend  on  such  circumstances  as  the  presence  of 
objects,  ground,  &(f.  capable  of  receiving  it ;  and  as  great  liberty 
may  be  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  foreground,  objects  may  be, 
and  ol^n  are,  introduced  there  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it  and 
increasing  the  breadth. 

*  The  secondary  lights  should  not  be  fewer  than  two ;  and  if  they 
are  nearly  equal  in  brightness  to  ^he  principal  mass,  but  inferior  in 
magnitude,  the  harmony  and  effect  will  be  better  than  when  they  are 
below  it  in  both  respects  ;  in  that  case,  the  principal  light  will  appear 
as  a  spot,  more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  its  predominance. 
Lesser  li<>hts  may  be  admitted  in  various  parts  of  the  picture,  but  they 
ought  to  be  placed  so  as  not  to  injure  the  effect  of  the  principial  light, 
by  catching  the  eye  and  drawing  the  attention  of  the  spectator  Kom 
it ;  neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  cut  or  divide  the  principd 
breadths  of  shadow. 

*  The  disposition  of  shadow  is  governed  by  the  same  general  rule ; 
it  ought  to  have,  in  like  manner,  its  principal  breadths,  which  should 
not  be  broken  or  disturbed  by  the  admission  of  portions  of  light  lot 
separate  them  into  smaller  parts.     In  nature,  tne  forms  of  objedt^ 
are  distinctly  made  out,  principally  in  the  liehts,  which  are  support«4* 
by  the  shadow  floating  in  breadth,  but  with  Test  decided  fiura,' 
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This  is  sound  and  sensible  instruction  ;  thouzh  we  question 
the  expediency  of  admitting:,  as  a  general  practice*  two  secon- 
dary lights  of  equal  brilliancy  with  the  primary  and  cbarae* 
terislic  mass.  We  are  aware  that  such  is  the  rule ;  but  we' 
prefer  the  principle  of  gradation  and  relief,  unbroken  by  sca^ 
tered  brightness.  We  cannot  see  but  that  the  law  which  plv- 
vails  in  the  pictures  of  Correggio,  strong^  lights  melting  away 
by  demi-tints  into  strong  shadows,  is  as  applicable  to  land* 
scape  as  to  figure.  In  portrait-painting,  we  have  often  been 
annoyed  beyond  measure  by  the  regular  introduction  of  some 
staring  patch  of  raw  light  in  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  for 
the  purpose  of  counterbalancing  the  effect  of  the  head.  A 
silver  ink-stand  with  full-plumed  pen,  a  white  pocket  handker- 
chief, or  white  lining;  to  the  dress,  is  often  most  harshly  con- 
trasted with  dark  drapery,  in  villanous  aping  of  the  fine  effect! 
of  Titian,  who  has  apparently  adopted  the  same  plan  in  some  of 
his  portraits ;  that  for  instance  of  Aretin,  so  admirably  rendered 
by  the  expressive  graver  of  Van  Dalen  ;  and  in  the  fine  picture 
of  a  Venetian  nobleman  with  his  dog  and  falcon.  Let  u0  haTe 
the  glow  of  Titian^s  colourini^  diffused  over  the  whole  surlhce. 
communicating  its  deep  and  rich  harmony  to  every  part,  instead' 
of  a  coarse  imitation  of  particular  portions,  without  referencd 
to  the  general  feelinsj  and  effect. 

We  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Nicholson  lending  the  sanction  of 
his  knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  our  often  repeated 
recommendation,  that  the  principles  of  light  and  shade — we 
would  add,  a  fortiori,  those  of  composition — should  be  studied 
in  the  prints,  which  are  in  every  one's  hands,  from  the  old  ma«* 
ters.  The  landscapes  of  Rubens  are  full  of  the  finest  iuBtrao- 
tion ;  and  we  would  reconnnend  the  thorough  analysis  and 
repeated  transcription  of  the  noble  scenery  of  Nicholas  Pons-' 
sin,  even  in  preference  to  that  of  Gaspar.  The  lover  of  beau- 
tifVil  nature  will  find  it  to  perfection  in  the  works  of  Claude. 
He  who  is  in  search  of  rich  and  romantic  combinations  needs 
o  no  further  than  Caspar  Pbussin.  They  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  prefer  the  wild  and  savage,  may  take  Salvador  as  their 
master.  But  those  who  can  feel  the  pervading  influeuce  of 
clasbic  grandeur  and  intellectual  power,  combined  with  a  close* 
observance  even  of  the  minutiae  of  nature,  will  give  their  dsye 
to  the  study  of  the  elder  Poussin.  No  artist  ever  peopled  a' 
landscape  like  that  great  painter :  the  adaptation  of  figure  to 
scenery  is  complete  throughout.  Where  the  latter  is  merely 
accessary,  it  is  made  so  happily  subordinate  as  to  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  main  subject,  without  distracting  the  eye.  But 
when  it  takes  the  lead  and  occupies  its  allotted  space  with  its 
fine  contrasts,  harmonies,  and  gradations,  its  inhabitants  are 
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lot  thrown  in»  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  i/vithont  a  meaning 
>r  an  object,  excepting  such  as  may  relate  to  colour  and  eifect; 
thev  have  a  specific  business  on  the  spot ;  they  are  tdentiiieJ 
witii  the  scene  ;  and  you  cannot  separate  either  from  the  other 
ivithout  positive  mutilation.      It  may  not  be  unacceptable   to 
:>ur  readers,  if  we  illustrate  these  statements  by  a  specific  refe* 
rence  to  three  or  four  of  the  larse  prints  engraved   from   this 
naster  by  Etienne  Baudet.    The  first  that  occurs  is  a  fine 
Italian  view: — the  original,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  is  at  Dul- 
vicb.     A  chaussee,  probably  part  of  the  Appian  way,  runs  up 
n  perspective,  through  the  centre  of  the  picture,  with  a  flight 
nclination  to  the  left,  forming  the  limit  of  a  lugoon   on  the 
ight,  and  leading  to  a  town  and  fortress  in  the  distance.    The 
breground  is  formed  by  ruins  of  simple  but  impressive  cba- 
Bcter,  which,  aided  by  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the  trees,  with 
hwart  gleams  of  glowing  sunshine,  gives  a  fine  effect  of  light 
md  shade.  Three  figures  occupy  this  part  of  the  picture  ;  a  man 
n  an  attitude  admirably    expressive  of  repose  after  fatigue, 
eated  on  the  ground,  leans  back  against  a  block  of  stone,  ou 
vhich  lie  a  piece  of  drapery   and  a  basket  of  fruit,  evidently 
lesigned  for  a  pastoral  banquet ;  a  female  sits  near  him.  These 
ire  towards  the  right.    On  the  opposite  side,  their  companion 
[raws  water  in  a  pitcher  from  a  deep  stone  reservoir,  .commn- 
licating  with  its  fount,  or  dischai^ng  its  superfluous   water 
brough  a  dark  arch.    In  the  middle  izjound  are  trees,  water, 
nd   a  church,  with  its  campanile.      The  remote  distance  is 
losed  by  mountains  and  the  sea.    The  keeping  of  this  subject 
}  admirable.    The  figures  belong  to  the  scene ;  the  very  ma- 
erials  of  their  rustic  repast  have  been  obtained   from  a  tree  of 
>eautiful  foliage,  loaded  with  fruit,  that  sets  oflfin  strong  suh- 
ght  against  the  dark  masonry  which  shades  the  cool,  dark 
pring  that  sleeps  at  its  base.  Bushes  and  broken  ground  are  ad- 
antageously  interspersed. — ^The  second  print  presents  a  wilder 
cene ;  the  Sicilian  haunts  of  Polypheme,  wno  seems  here  to 
Bsnme  his  milder  character,  and  rather  to  act  as  the  guardian 
f  the  tranquil  region,  than  to  give  terror  to  its  inhabitants.  In 
Ye  immediate  front  is  a  shallow  spring,  lying  like  a  lucid 
lirror  in  its  gravelly  basin,  fringed  with  weeds  and  low  foliage, 
hree  nymphs  of  the  fount  are  grouped  by  its  side,  in  attitudes 
f  alarm  at  the  discovery  of  two  satyrs  luiicing  amid  the  bushes, 
lose  at  hand.     A  river-god  reclining  on  his  urn  is  not  far  off', 
he  middle  ground  is  adorned  with  various  groupes  of  trees,  and 
ilivened  l)y  peasants  engaged  in  various  departments  of  rustic 
bour.    This  scene  is  bounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  on  ^e 
"est  of  one  of  which  the  gigantic  Cyclops  reclines,  playing  on 
is  '  unequal   reeds.'    This  figure   has  been  objected  to ;  but 
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e  cannut  ]jercoivo  the  force  of  theubjectiuo  _^ 
accordance  wilh  the  poetic  chancter  of  the  picture,  ■ 
managed  as  not  to  glare  upon  the  eye  in  otlanaiTe  ilutu^ 
fium  the  [general  effect.  In  an  assemblage  of  naucb,  ^ 
and  liver^gods,  Polyphemus  cannot  fuirly  be  coiuulci«di| 
intruder.  A  partiul  opening  on  th«  right  Ciimcs  the  «ftl 
wutdtoa  buy,  a  city,  and  diiiUint  mouiilaiiiit.  TbcM^ 
slaving  has  in  the  immediate  foreground,  a  spriiig-hcad Ml 
uom  a  bank  crowned  with  trees  and  enricbed  with  beaaiN 
varied  foliage.  The  lights  pluying  on  tlie  water,  caldiid 
the  weed*  .ind  brancheB,  tW  pebblea  lying  at  the  bittUM 
on  the  brink,  and  the  other  accompanimeota  of  this  fK\ 
it  exquisite  beauty.  On  ibe  rtglit,  where  a  road  pmdj 
bank,  a  young  man,  a  heated  traveller,  «toop»  %aAM 
out  of  the  hollow  of  hia  hand.  Diogenes,  wba  h»A  «R)rai 
the  brook  For  the  same  purposct  surprised  at  this  usiplit 
ec*>,  throwM  awny  hi»  superfluous  cup.  At  a  abort  dntiai 
seen  a  leclining  groujie,  appareutly  coropantonti  of  the  fifc^ 
pher.  Higher  up,  a  river  ur  Hiodina;  lake  occopiea  tb«  04 
00  it*  Icfi  bank  stnod  trees  and  buildirt^s,  crowned  *i 
abowy  piece  of  omnmrnlal  architecture;  the  ground  «■ 
riffht  and  in  the  distance  liaes  to  a  considerable  bcigbt.  Ml 
with  rocks  and  knolls,  and  enriched  with  trees  ana  baiil 
t'igurcK  in  dilTcrenl  povitioua  and  occupations  are  mom  a 
verge  of  the  water.  The  fourth  is  a  singular  nnd  moat  M 
ting  picture.  On  thu  lafc,  in  the  forc^ound,  from  a  low  d 
.'iua  ruckv  bunk  cniwiiiNl  by  the  toll  stents  of  two  trre^ 
-beauiitully  fringed  tvith  vveedn  and  kliruba,  gu&bes  a  rt 
vhich  forms,  ut  the  mouih  of  the  cave,  a  low  cascade.  Mk 
^  .rfhc  broken  tidgo  orsr  which  the  water  pours.  tb«t«  li«M 
•tbe  reluAtinn  of  denth,  a  corpse,  from  wuieb  bb  fiiinnnQM 
tvMntisjunt  unfolding  bin  destructive  t»il,  and  waioffbw 
Pftn  maoaceof  another  object  which  haa  juat  excited  aw  ■ 
■•This  is  a  ntan  who.  whda  walking  along  a  path  wbtbh^ 
m,*tt«  atnam  00  tho  right,  baa  jttst  caught  sight  of  tbe  fi| 
r^_ — ^ole.  and  is  hastening  from  the  place  with  every  m 
nof  eUiviar  ivrror.  Higher  uii.  in  the  ceatre.  fa^ 
khe  ha*  apparently  act  down  frum  wearioM 
il  as  not  to  aee  the  nptile  and  his  m^ 
"—•1-11  a  few  yard*  diataat.  The  lOf 
\  attracted  her  attentitui.  ad 
'1  portrayed  \ 


on.  are  three  men  lywc^ 
praused  by  Llie  cxcJamalion  w™ 
-actofmakmg.       Thare  is  a 
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the  full  extent  of  his  danger,  the  woman,  whose  terror  is  partly 
sympathy  and  partly  apprehension,  and  both  mixed  with  uncer- 
tainty,— the  other  individual,  whose  wonder  only  induces  him 
to  raise  his  head  without  shifting  his  lounging:  posture, — are  all 
excellently  conceived  and  contrasted  both  in  character  and 
relative  position.  The  rest  of  the  picture  is  made  up  of  inte- 
resting details  well  combined :  a  beautiful  groupe  of  trees  on 
the  right;  a  lake  with  fishermen  and  bathers  in  the  centre  ;  on 
the  left,  a  bank  with  wood  and  water-fall,  crested  with  towers 
and  battlement;  a  distance  of  buildings  and  mountains. 

There  are  four  others  of  the  same  class;  but  these  will  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  has  been,  at  once,  to  direct 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  need  such  intimations,  to  the 
highest  sources  of  instruction,  and  to  illustrate  the  most  effec- 
tive methods  of  combining  landscape  with  characteristic  em- 
bellishment. We  could  (ill  our  Number  with  instances  of 
blundering  in  this  way.  Waterloo,  if  we  may  trust  our  recol- 
lection, has  introduced  a  hurdled  inclosure  into  his  etching  of 
the  death  of  Adonis  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  rightly  censured 
Wilson  for  blending  common-place  scenery  with  a  mythological 
subject. 

Mr.  Nicholson's  instructions  for  colouring  are  good,  especially 
as  far  as  the  first  process  is  concerned.  Had  he  stopped  here, 
and  contented  himself  with  adding  such  incidental  hints  as 
might  have  led  the  way  to  subsequent  improvement,  he  would, 
we  think,  have  done  better  than  by  describing,  not  very  dis- 
tinctly, other  methods  to  which  there  is  no  graphic  illustration. 
The  plate  of  successive  stages  is  good,  but  the  colouring  might 
have  been  more  carefully  attended  to.  The  remaining  sections 
are  filled  with  miscellaneous  matter,  a  great  part  of  which  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  student. 

A  series  of  ten  lithographic  subjects,  for  practice  in  sketch- 
ing, cleses  the  volume :  they  are  well  selected  and  beautifully 
executed. 


Art.  V.  Recollections  of  Foreign  Travel^  on  lAfe^  Literature,  and 
Sdf'KnofwUdge.  By  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  Bart.  2  Vols,  post  8va. 
Price  188.    JLondon.  1825. 

¥V^E  have  found  some  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
^*  decision  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  real  object  of 
these  volumes.  We  had  not  read  far  before  the  suspicion  was 
awakened,  that  an  unwarrantable  use  had  been  made  of  Sir 
Kgerton*s  name,  by  some  tale-writer  of  the  day,  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  out  two  volumes  of  light  reading.    Not  having  the 
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honour  of  Sir  Egerton 's  acquaintance,  we  were  nnable  to  ascer- 
tain h:)w  far  the  character  attributed  to  the  imaginary  memoir- 
writer  corresponds  to  tlie  supposed  original ;  but  it  seemed 
to  UH  that  we  could  detect,  mingled  with  the  playfulness  of 
fancy,  the  severity  of  satire  in  the  portrait  which  is  here  pre- 
sented to  us.     Our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves. 

*  An  intense  love  of  books  from  very  childhood,  and  the  pursuits 
for  which  they  engendered  a  flame  in  an  imaginative  mind*  made  me 
always  a  lover  of  retirement,  and  of  the  scenes  where  it  could  lie  most 
peacefully  enjoyed.     This  was  increased  by  so  extraordinary  a  deoree 
of  native  shyness,  as  to  take  away  all  self-possession  in  society,  and  to 
make  company  often  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  irritating  to 
me.     The  first  eight  years  of  my  life,  spent  entirely  in  a  country  man* 
sion,  placed  secludedJy  on  a  wooded  hill,  ( though  m  a  populous  neigh- 
bourhood  of  gentry,)  confirmed  this  timidity  of  disposition  and  tem- 
per so  strongly,  that  it  has  never  since  been  conquered,  though  8ome> 
what  abated.     For  many  years,  in  the  early  part  of  my  life,  it  totally 
took  away  all  power  to  make  any  way  in  the  world  ;  and  threw  me 
out  of  the  paths  of  ambition,  and  even  of  the  opportunity  to  make 
common  acquaintance.     The   most  precious  years  of  my  life  were 
passed  in  unprofitable  and  stagnant  solitude.     I  say  stagnant,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  emulation  and  comparison  are  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  abilities  ti%  well  as  knowledge.    From  this  defect,  I  soon 
had  the  mortification  to  see,  in  all  directions,  **  boobies  "  (to  use  Dr. 
Sneyd  Davies's  expression)  **•  mounting  over  my  head.''     When  I 
left  college  in  1783,  and  went  to  the  Temple,  I  had  scarce  an  acquain- 
tance among  lawyers,  and  was  incapable  of  making  any.      I  went 
down  to  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  but  at  that  time  the  language 
talked  there  seemed  to  me  an  unintelligible  jargon  ;  and  so   I  con- 
tinued to  write  sonnets,  instead  of  copying  pleas,  and  to  solace  myself 
by  despising  what  I  could  not  understand.     I  read  Blackstone*  whom 
I  did  seem  to  myself  to  comprehend,  but  who  did  not  at  all  assist  me 
in  affixing  meaning  to  the  arguments  I  heard  in  court.     What,  how- 
ever, I  liked  better  than  all  the  rest  of  Blackstone^  was  his  Lawyer's 
FarevoeU  to  his  Muse,  which  I  transcribed  into  the  first  bliftik  leaf- 
Had  I  spent  but  three  months  in  a  special  pleader's  office^  all  my  diffi- 
culties would  have  vanished  of  themselves,  almost  even  without  a  men- 
tal effort.     The  ordinary  course  of  the  business  of  life  has  taught  me 
these  things  since,  without  study  or  professional  aid.     And  I  now 
persuade  myself,  too  late,  that  there  is  no  knowledge  which  I  could 
have  more  easily  mastered  than  that  of  the  law.     When  I  was  yotmg, 
I  was  capable  of  great  labour,  and  loved  it.     I  did  not  want  amuse- 
ment or  exercise;  I  did  not  even  like  exercise;  it  fatigued  rather 
than  refreshed  me ;  and  I  could  read  and  write  from  morning  even 
till  midnight.      Now  I  can  neither  read  nor  write  afler  the  freshness 
of  the  morning  jis  over.     How  deeply  I  lament  that  I  threw  away  this 
capacity  of  labour,  when  it  would  have  opened  to  me  a  passage 
through  life  so  beneficial  and  gratifying,  without  paying  the  price  of 
any  painful  cost. 
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*  I  was  born  a  younger  brother,  and  continued  so  till  fiie  age*o^ 

forty-five ;  my  father  also  remained  a  younger  brother  till  his  age  of 

sisty^eighr,  and  only  survived   his  elder  brother  seven  nionthH;  and 

yet  more,  the  whole  branch  of  my  ancestors  was  of  a  remote  juniority^ 

My  grandfather  has  been  de:id  one  hundred  and  tuelve  y  ars^  at  the 

early  age  of  thirty-one  years  and   nine  months.     My   father   retired 

early  from  college  to  a  country   life,  and  refused   to  take  orders  lor 

the  family  living   of  the  parish   where  the  mansion  was  situated.      I 

have  spent  nearly  forty-four  years  since  his  death   in  fitful  energies, 

which  have  led  to  nothing.'     Vol.  I.  pp,  7 — 1 1. 

•  1  can  remember  one  event  when  1  was  a<:ed  exactly  three  years 
and  a  half,  at  which  Gray  the  poet  was  present,  (but  whom,  I  confess, 
1  do  not  recollect,)  and  many  scenes,  events,  feelings,  and  even  con- 
versations, the  next  year,  1767,  which  happened  at  Margate,  where 
we  spent  that  autumn.  The  next  year,  I  remember  the  person  and 
even  the  chariot  of  an  uncle,  who  died  in  December  1769,  and  the 
D^iessenger  u ho  announced  the  death  of  another  relation,  (my  god- 
mother,) in  the  following  year,  1770.  Thence  1  scarce  remember 
any  thing  till  the  day  I  was  first  carried  to  school  in  July  177i :  that 
event  has  made  an  impression  on  me  as  distinct  as  if  it  happened  yes- 
terday. The  picture,  too,  of  every  field  about  Wootion,  every  tree, 
every  hedge,  every  look  of  the  sky,  will  remain  as  long  as  my  faculties 
last.  I  might  well  love  lioroe,  for  among  strangers  my  little  under- 
standing was  totally  lost ;  I  could  not  speak,  and  if  I  was  spoken  to, 
tears  came  into  my  eyes.  I  got  through  my  lessons  when  I  first  went 
to  school,  but  otherwise  I  scarcely  ever  opened  ray  lips  ;  1  was  left 
alone  in  all  plays  and  amusements,  and  mixed  scarcely  at  all  with 
other  boys.  On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a  family  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  lived  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  in  a  beautiful  spot  commanding 
a  grand  view  of  all  the  Weald  of  Kent,  generally  took  me  to  their 
house  ;  there  I  saw  much  company,  but  no  one  could  ever  get  me  to 
talk ;  I  was  therefore  stared  at,  and  generally  considered  of  mental 
imbecility  ;  yet  1  remember  my  kind  hosts,  the  house,  the  garden, 
the  manners,  many  of  the  incidents,  the  scenes  of  the  road  by  which 
I  returned,  and  my  feelings  on  quitting  the  place  to  return  to  schooU 
as  if  the  whole  were  occurrences  past  not  a  week  ago. 

*  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  have  had  in  life  has  been  to  free 
myself  from  too  strong  heal  attachments.  I  was  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  before  I  could  feel  that  I  could  be  happy  in  any  residence 
but  the  spot  of  my  nativity  ;  and  when  that  could  not  be,  I  settled  as 
near  it  as  I  was  able ;  a  roost  unfortunate  predilection  to  which  I  at- 
tribute many  of  the  disasters  and  miseries  of  my  life.  I  was  not  cal- 
culated for  a  narrow  neighbourhood,  its  provincial  habits,  and  its 
petty  intrigues ;  I  was  soon  singled  out  like  a  struck  deer,  to  be  pur- 
sued and  hunted  down ;  and  when,  in  a  work  of  fiction,  I  laid  open  a 
little  of  the  character  of  my  persecutors,  in  pictures  too  delicate  and 
general  to  give  any  just  cause  of  offence,  this  slight  retribution  was 
chained  as  an  unpardonable  crime. 

'  I  never  visited  the  Continent  till  I  look  a  short  trip  to  Brussels 
and  WaterloOy  in  September,  1816.    Two  years  afterwards  I  came 
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to  Paris  and  Switzerland,  and  have  been  in  Italy,  or  at  Oeneva,  ever 
since ;  and  nov7,  in  my  old  age,  my  local  attachments  are  completely 
effaced.  A  residence  on  the  Continent  is,  in  various  important  re- 
spects, far  pref'cral)le  to  England.  I  think  John  Bull  very  greatlj 
over-estimates  his  own  good  qualities  as  well  as  as  his  o«vn  advan- 
tages ;  nor  docs  his  wealth  do  him  all  the  good  he  supposes.  A 
foreigner  takes  Iiis  plan  below  his  means,  and  is,  ^enerallyy  in  thii 
respect,  far  more  at  his  ease  than  an  Englishman;  he  does  oot 
sacrifice  so  much  to  senseless  show  of  establishments  and  equipages; 
and  though  there  is  a  species  of  hospitality  which  habit  has  made 
necessary  to  an  Englishman,  and  which,  therefore,  recompenses  the 
cost,  it  is  not  only  not  necessary  to  others,  but  is  fatiguing  rather  than 
pleasant  to  them.  The  political  governments  on  the  Continent  are, 
no  doubt,  many  of  them  bad ;  but  I  wish  to  refrain  from  mixing 
politics  witi)  literature,  or  the  morality  of  private  life,  especially  party 
politics,  which  are  always  coarse,  vulgar,  and  deceitful :  it  is  in  tbie 
looks  and  the  comforts  of  the  pe:isantri/f  that  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land over  the  Continent  is  to  be  found.  The  police  of  every  city  of 
Europe  which  I  have  seen,  is  far  better  than  that  of  England. 
English  literature  is  fashionable  abroad,  but  its  superiority  may 
rationally  be  questioned ;  it  excels  in  piquancy  and  fan  tost  icality,  if 
these  be  recommendations, 

*  An  Englishman,  from  robust  exercise,  from  grosser  food,  and 
from  a  cold  climate,  is  less  spiritual  than  the  people  of  southern 
Europe :  when  he  has  genius,  and  exerts  it,  it  is  more  deep  and 
grand;  but  all  the  lighter  literature,  especially  of  biography,  me- 
moirs, and  literary  history,  is  better  done  by  the  Italians  and  French.' 

Vol.  I.  pp  25^9. 

*  On  my  father's  death,  my  mother,  who  was  \eh  with  a  good  join- 
ture and  a  large  disposable  fortune,  retired  to  Canterbury;  and 
eighteen  months  afterwards  took  a  lease  from  Lord  Dudley  of  a 
mansion  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  tiunoas 
admiral  Sir  George  Rooke,  whose  son  married  Lord  Dudley's  aunt, 
and  died  issueless.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  respectable  old  house ;  and 
there,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  I  wrote  my  earliest  sonnets,  which  my 
classical  friend,  who  now  presides  over  the  common  law  of  England, 
made  nic  correct,  with  a  severity  little  suited  to  my  natural  haste  and 
carelessness.  I  added  others,  written  at  the  same  place  in  the  au- 
tumns of  1783  and  17^4<,  and  published  them  in  March,  1785.  i 
find  nothing  in  them  which  I  would  wish  to  alter  or  recall.  I  never 
varied  but  two  words  in  any  subsequent  edition,  **  askest  thou*'  instead 
of  **  ask*st  ihon^*  as  too  harsh,  which  necessitated  the  omission  of  a 
monosyllabic  epithet :  and  '^  Uore  to  slrew"  instead  of  '*  treasure 
strewt*'  in  the  sonnet  on  Echo  and  Silencct  to  cure  the  ellipsis  of  **  to,** 
1  did  not  altogether  belong  to  a  poetical  family,  thougn  my  eldest 
sister  wrote  verses  with  facility,  and  had  most  of  the  popular  English 
poets  by  heart.  My  brother  hnd  known  Gray,  the  poet,  who  had 
shown  great  attention  to  him  at  college,  and  he  was  therefore  proud 
of  talking  of  him  ;  but  this  was  an  accidental  rather  than  an  inherent 
taste;  ho  had  not  enough  of  deep  energy  to  relish  him  truly ;  he  liked 
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little  piquaot  things,  such  as  epifframsy  which  are  properly  called  by 
Edward  Phillips  **  the  fag-end  of  poetry,"  and  which  almost  always 
sacrifice  truth  to  a  point.  Martial  was  my  aversion,  even  at  school. 
1  do  not  love  to  turn  serious  things  into  a  jest ;  it  hardens  the  heart. 
Indeed  I  was  always  either  reprobated,  railed  at,  or  ridiculed  for  my 
gravity. 

'  I  had  always  a  turn  for  genealogy ;  but  I  think  it  was  not  till  the 
spring  of  1783  that  I  paid  much  attention  to  the  technicalities  of 
heraldry.  I  persuade  myself  that  I  remember  the  very  day.  It  was 
a  fitful  April  morning  when  we  took  a  long  walk  to  visit  Lord  Cow* 
per^s  decayed  mansion,  called  the  Moat,  on  the  Sandwich  road,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Canterbury,  standing  in  an  old  walled  park. 
It  was  an  half-timbered  house,  many  centuries  old,  and  had  been  the 
residence  of  Lord- Keeper  Finch.  Over  the  spandrils  of  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  largest  room  were  various  arms  and  quartcrings,  I  think 
all  of  the  Finch  family,  which  struck  my  attention ;  I  noted  their 
forms ;  and  as  I  i>upposed  the  quarterings  to  be  those  of  old  Kentish 
faroiliesy  I  set  myself  to  work,  as  soon  as  I  came  home,  to  search 
them  out  by  such  books  as  I  then  had.  It  was  a  day  when  the 
changing  appearances  of  the  sky,  with  showers  of  rain,  had  made  an 
impression  on  my  fancy,  and  set  my  imagination  to  work ;  and  it 
took  the  turn  of  arraying  forth  feudal  manners  and  the  images  of 
cliivalrous  times.  The  fit  continued  some  time  upon  me,  and  I  made 
great  progress  in  this  study.  The  jester  is  welcome  to  his  laugh  ; 
Dor  do  I  suppose  that  his  laugh  will  be  at  all  turned  aside  by  being 
reminded  that  Gray  and  young  Chatterton  were  adepts  in  heraldic 
knowledge :  it  is  a  key  to  intelligence  among  ancient  buildings, 
castellated  and  ecclesiastic,  for  there  it  is  a  language. 

'  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  happy  at  this  period ;  my  mind  was 
full  of  projects  and  wild  ambitions,  and  I  attempted  too  many  things 
which  I  had  not  strength  to  execute ;  and  whicn  always  ended,  there- 
fore, in  the  destruction  of  my  self  complacence.  A  month  after  the 
publication  of  my  poems,  which  was  in  March,  1785,  I  met  with  a 
dreadful  accident  in  my  chambers  in  the  Temple,  by  cutting  the 
tendons  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands,  which,  in  pullins  down  a 
window,  had  burst  through  a  pane  of  glass.  The  most  dreadful  pains 
ensued ;  my  arm  was  inflamed  to  the  shoulder ;  I  was  a  fortnight 
without  sleep,  and  then  the  whole  system  of  imr  frame  began  to  be 
affected,  even  to  the  opposite  extremities.  I  was  removed  to  my 
sister's  house  in  Wimpole  Street,  or  Harley  Street ;  then  my  opposite 
ancle  became  paralytic,  and  I  could  not  walk :  the  surgeon  was 
puzzled ;  old  Dr.  Heberden  was  called  in :  I  grew  worse  and  worse, 
with  many  strange  symptoms.  As  I  lay  half-lifeless  on  a  sofa  one 
morning  in  May,  with  a  frame  convulsed  in  every  part^  and  spiritt 
which  required  to  be  cheered,  Mr.  Maxwell,  my  brother- in  law  (a 
man  of  great  talent  and  elegant  literature),  brou^t  me  in  a  bundle 
of  Reviews,  and  showed  me,  with  benevolent  triumph,  Maty's  Re- 
view of  mv  Sonnets.  Faint  as  I  was,  it  gave  me  a  glow  such  as 
nothing  else  of  my  literary  [concerns  has  ever  since  given  me.  I 
languished  till  July,  a^  then  was  removed  for  sea-air  to  Dover, 
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where,  in  the  early  part  of  autumn,  I  at  length  recovered.    I  w« 
then  in  my  twenty-third  year. 

*  My  faculties  never  recovered  till  I  wrote  Marif  de  CliffMtt  io 
the  autumn  of  I79i«  an  interval  of  six  years.    During  that  dark 

{leriod  I  was  a  mere  genealogist  and  heraldic  antiquary ;  my  am- 
)ition  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  literature  was  totally  oppreaaedy  and 
almost  extinguished ;  I  lost  that  self-estimation,  without  which  no- 
thing good  can  be  done ;  my  shynei^s  did  not  diminish ;  but  the 
energies  that  belonged  to  me  gathered  inward  in  masses,  and  turned 
to  morbid  gloom.  I  lived  two  years  and  a  half  in  Hampshire;  the 
third  I  came  to  London,  where  I  bought  a  house  in  a  new  atreet.  I 
spent  the  autumn  oi'  1789  in  an  excursion  into  Leicestershire  and 
Derbyshire,  with  my  friend  and  follow-c:)llegian,  Shaw,  the  historian 
of  Staffordshire ;  and  returning  the  end  of  September,  I  visited  the 
Chandos  vault,  and  took  notes  of  the  coffan-plates  at  Cannons. 
When  I  arrived  at  my  house  in  London,  intelligence  came  the  next 
morning  to  me,  that  the  Duke  of  Clmndos  died  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
the  day  and  nearly  the  hour  I  had  spent  in  the  vault  at  Cannons ! 
I  little  thought  then  what  vexations,  and  cost,  and  injuries,  that 
event  was  to  bring  upon  us/     Vol.  L  pp.  53 — 59. 

*  I  never  in  my  life  had  much  ambition  of  a  large  acquaintance, 
and  never  the  manners  to  procure  it.  The  effects  of  my  original 
shyness,  which  has  always  been  a  real  misfortune  to  me,  still  adhere 
to  me ;  and  when  I  think  I  am  neglected,  I  um  reproached  with  a 
coldness  and  reserve  of  manner,  which  is  contitrued  to  be  the  moat 
repulsive  pride  and  contempt ;  and  then,  when  I  begin  to  be  at  eaae, 
I  have  a  frankness  which  is  as  indiscreet  as  my  shyness  is  for* 
bidding. 

*  In  truth,  I  have  an  irritation  about  me»  which  nge,  if  it  a  little 
abates,  by  no  means  calms  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  am  apt  to  be  too 
passive  at  first,  and  when  roused,  too  violent ;  I  cannot  contradict  at 
all,  or  I  do  it  too  decidedly.  It  never  was  in  my  nature  to  do  any 
tiling  with  moderation  :  I  never,  therefore,  come  out  of  company  self- 
satisHed;  and  for  this  reason  frequently  make  a  resolution  to  avoid  it, 
and  often  do  decline  it.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  98,  9. 

*  1  have  had  griefs  which  cannot  have  had  any  concera  with  fatdts 
of  my  own.  It  ever  I  hint  complaint,  my  good-natured  friends 
arc  ready  to  remind  me,  that  **  I  only  reap  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of 
my  own  sowing."  I  may  have  sown  seeds  of  which  the  seed  has  been 
bitter ;  but  the  fruits  I  allude  to  were  certaiolv  never  of  my  own 
sowing.  I  admit  that  I  never  had  a  grain  of  worldly,  serpentine  wis- 
dom or  prudence ;  but  I  have  been  pursued  by  merciless  malignities, 
to  which  my  franknesses,  my  indiscretions,  my  fkuHs  (if  the  world  will 

have  it  sd),  could  never  give  a  plausible  pretext I  have  had 

singular  toes  to  contend  with  in  a  variety  of  directions.  Many  of 
tlicm  have  been  busy,  secret,  and  unappeasable.  Even  persons 
linve  incessantly  persecuted  me,  to  whom  I  know  not   that  I  liave 

^•ivcn  t!io  ^mnllest  cause   of  offence Envy  and  jealousy  are 

Icrncioii.t  .ind  hu.sy  in  proportion  as  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow. 
riicy  arc  1.0  v.horc  thcrcfure  so  mischievous  as  where  they  arepronin* 
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<»a/.  The  first  limits  from  which  a  literary  oQan^  above  all  others,  ihould 
escape,  are  provincial  limits.  Somervilie  is  almost  the  only  country- 
gentleman,  of  poets,  who  occurs  to  me :  and  he  drank  himself  to 
death  at  a  middle  nge  from  uneasiness.  The  mind  is  made  for  great 
things,  and  will  not,  except  where  it  is  weak  or  dull,  bear  the  torpor 
and  stagnation  of  rural  ease ;  and  still  less  the  mean  and  petty  pas- 
Bions  which  are  substituted  to  put  it  in  motion.  Without  much 
corporeal  exercise  it  is  absolutely  insufferable ;  and  yet,  much  cor- 
poreal exercise  is  apt  to  oppress  and  palsy  the  intellect. 

'  In  my  latter  days,  I  have  a  great  desire  of  locomotion ;  and  if 
the  expense  did  not  deter  me,  would  spend  my  time  in  constantly 
moving  (with  proper  equipages  and  accommodations)  from  country 
to  country.  Change  of  air  gives  elasticity  to  the  worn  frame;  and 
change  of  imnges  gives  impulse  to  the  exhausted  mind.  My  hope  in 
society  is  gone  ;  my  ambition  is  past;  the  openings  of  life  are  closed 
to  me ;  all  advantages,  if  any  could  come,  would  come  too  late ; 
neglect  or  persecution  have  clouded,  or  consumed,  my  days;  my 
hair,  rendered  grey  at  thirty  by  early  anxiety,  is  now  as  white  as 
snow  ;  and  the  furrows  of  my  face  betray  the  age  of  seventy,  instead 
of  the  verge  of  sixty-two.  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  my  faculties 
and  my  heart  always  cheerful;  and  never  have  I,  in  my  utmost 
sorrows,  relaxed  from  literary  occupation ; — ^but  I  have  necessarily 
had  my  attention  distracted,  and  my  powers  enfeebled;  and  could 
Tiot  undertake  those  high  intellectual  tasks  to  which  my  ambition  and 
my  taste  led  me.  1  admit  that  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  idle  work, 
and  a  good  deal  of  technical  work.  To  me,  on  looking  back,  it  is 
-wonderful  th«it,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  any  thing.' 

Vol.  ll.  pp.  7—9. 

<  There  is  an  uniform  complaint  of  my  gravity  and  my  melancholy; 
and  theiefore  I  suppose  it  must  be  well  founded.  Not  only  my  looks 
are  said  to  be  chill,  but  all  my  tales,  and  all  their  characters,  are 
censured  as  mournful,  and  delighting,  as  it  were,  in  affliction  and  mis- 
fortune. I  paint  the  images  which  involuntarily  haunt  my  mind,— 
which  dwell  within  me,  and  around  me :  I  pride  myself  in  avoiding 
every  thing  factitious.  I  know  not  what  should  early  in  life  have 
given  me  this  gloom ;  for  my  days  of  childhood  were  not  days  of 
«orrow  or  darkness :  I  did  not  begin  to  experience  adversity  till  after 
the  publication  of  my  first  poems.  I  believe,  however,  that  persons 
of  a  certain  imagination  and  a  certain  sensibility  are  always  melan- 
choly. 

'  I  consider  that  the  world  has  not  been  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  do  not 
bear  it  with  the  surly,  stern  pride  of  Lord  Byron.  During  my  six 
years'  absence  on  the  Continent,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  {  have 
been  sometimes  treated  with  unprovoked  disrespect  by  the  hireling 
part  of  the  press.  I  do  not  deserve  it  of  them.  They  who  live  by* 
literature  owe  me  something.  To  me  they  owe  the  extension  of 
their  property  in  their  labours  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  if  they  sur- 
vive the  term  of  twenty*eight  years ;  and  this  is  surely  in  many  cases 
ai>oon.  I  myself  have  already  survived  that  term  eleven  years  in 
niy  first  publication ;  and  in  Mary  de  Clifford  I  have  survived  it  four 
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years.  The  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  survived  her  earliest  publica- 
tion sixty-seven  years;  so  that  in  her  case  it  would  have  extended 
her  right  the  addition  of  thirty-nine  years.  I  worked  hard,  and 
should  (as  most  of  the  intelligent  raenibers  of  that  parliament  will 
allow)  have  carried  my  point  for  the  amendment  or  the  Copjpigii 
Actf  in  defiance  of  all  the  weight  of  the  universities*  had  I  not  been 
cut  short  by  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  June,  1818.  The 
professional  part  of  the  press,  therefore,  ought  to  spare  me  unmerited 
slights.  But  they  may  go  on,  if  it  answer  their  purpose  in  filling  a 
piquant  article,  when  they  have  a  task  to  perform  before  they  can  re- 
ceive their  daily  pay  ;  or  when  they  can  gratify  the  enmity  towards 
me  of  some  one  who  can  be  of  use  to  them,  and  whose  amilei 
they  are  courting.  Age  has  made  me  calm,  and  somewhat  more  re- 
solute, and  regardless  of  ungenerous  or  ignorant  censure.  Firat  or 
last,  what  is  true  and  just  wul  find  its  due  place ;  and  if  it  be  not  lOp 
no  praise  or  flattery  will  long  keep  it  afloat.  Let  it  be  that  1  over* 
estimate  myself, — I  injure  no  one  but  myself. 

'  If  all  those  energies  which  still  continue  to  burn  on  the  vcw  of 
sixty-two  are  ill  directed  and  useless, — if  they  are  a  vapoury  flame 
which  produces  neither  warmth  nor  light,  but  glimmers,  and  flaahes^ 
and  struggles,  like  wet  fuel  on  a  cold  nearth,  surrounded  by  damps 
and  blights, — the  cost  of  toil  and  strength  is  all  to  me,— the  annoy- 
ance nothing  to  others. 

*  When  1  look  back  beyond  the  six  years  I  have  passed  out  of 
England,  it  seems  a  long  and  countless  age,  and  the  distance  so  great, 
that  I  can  scarcely  see  distinctly  the  point  whence  I  set  out.  I  can 
never  seriously  and  assuredly  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  see  my 
native  country  again :  perhaps  my  bones  may  rest  there,— not  as 
Lord  Byron's  have  done,  covered  with  glory,  and  intensely  wept  over 
by  an  awe-struck  and  idolizing  people,  but  silently  and  without  notice 
landed  beneath  the  frown  of  Uiat  beetling  and  immortal  cliff  pictured 
by  Shakspeare,  and  borne  in  humble  obscurity  a  few  short  milet  to 
the  rustic  church  of  the  wooded  hill  which  is  separated  but  a  few 
paces  from  the  neglected  chamber  where  the  light  of  this  world  first 
beamed  upon  me.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  have  visited  that  cham- 
ber for  forty  years  ;  and  it  is  almost  as  long  since  I  slept  in  the  house. 
If  I  reach  England  once  more,  probably  I  shall  never  have  spiriti  to 
look  upon  those  scenes  again/  Vol.  II.  pp.  68 — 71* 

*  My  temper  and  frame  are  too  anxious  and  too  irritable  for  sach 
services  :  for  nothing  is  more  assuredly  true,  to  persons  of  obserr*- 
tion,  and  sagacious  sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  that  the 
primary  essential  of  skill  and  success  in  business  is  sang^roidt  reserve, 
and  seeming  command  of  temper.  Nothing  must  be  combated 
warmly ;  every  thing  that  is  meant  to  be  resisted,  must  be  seemingly 
conceded ;  and  then  the  cunning  conceder  must  wind  round  again 
imperceptibly  to  his  point,  and  appearing  to  yield  every  thing,  must 
not  really  yield  even  a  particle.    Tliis  is  a  moue  of  self-management 


which  is  as  impossible  to  me,  as  it  would  be  to  command  the 

My  countenance  would  betray  me,  if  my  words  did  not ;  I  nuut  sa^ 

and  even  iook  what  I  think :  I  cannot  suppress  my  instantaneo 


suppress  my  instantaneous  and 
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violent  risings  of  heart,  at  every  veiled  artifice  which  I  perceive, 
every  subternige,  every  attempted  concealment  of  opinion  and  pur- 
pose, and  every  insidious  perversion  of  fact  announced  with  preten- 
sions to  candour  and  frankness.  Common  business  is  but  the  conflict 
of,  or  with,  shufflers  and  gamblers  who  play  with  loaded  dice. 

'  Neither  nature  nor  habits  have  fitted  me  for  these  things.  I  am 
only  fit  for  the  calm  of  domestic  society;  for  solitude,  musing,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  a  short  and  quiet  stroll  in  the  open  air.  If  these 
are  proofs  of  want  of  talent,  or  of  inutility  to  life,  I  must  submit.  In 
the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  been  drawn  at  times  a  good  deal  into 
the  vortex  of  business  ;  but  I  have  been  as  constantly  its  victim,  as  I 
have  been  engaged  in  it :  the  most  stupid  fellow  always  beat  me  ;— 
and  he  beat  me  perhaps  more  easily  in  proportion  to  his  stupidity  : 
the  sharp  ed^c  of  my  temper  was  always  blunted,  or  turnea  back 
upon  me,  by  his  callousness. 

<  I  vfiah  it  had  been  my  fate  never  to  have  mingled  with  the  world; 
to  have  lived  retired  even  in  the  most  humble  competence,  where  my 

Kafisions  could  have  been  saved  from  irritation ;  where  my  pride  could 
ave  been  kept  in  calmness ;  and  those  daily  and  insulting  mortifica- 
tions, which  I  exert  my  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  raise  myself 
above,  but  which  either  madden  me,  or  sink  me  into  despondence, 
could  never  have  reached  me.  I  now  feel  the  irreversible  conviction 
that  I  was  not  made  for  the  bustle  of  society ;  and  that  every  year  I 
passed  in  it  was  but  a  new  entanglement  of  chains  galling  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  leaving  incurable  wounds.  The  utmost  we  can  hope  is 
peace ;  and  where  is  peace  to  be  found  but  in  seclusion  from  the  pas- 
sions and  intrigues  of  mankind ;  in  lonely  contemplation ;  and  in  air 
and  exercise,  to  soothe  the  body  and  produce  those  deep  slumbers 
which  are  so  much  better  than  life?  One  day  of  complacent  and 
noble  imagination  is  worth  a  year  of  the  best  pleasures  of  reality  I 

*  Nothing  in  reality  ever  satisfies  me, — or  at  least  nothing  which  I 
find  in  society.  All  mankind  seem  mainly  employed  in  mortifying, 
or  deceiving,  or  robbing  each  other ;  and  though  they  praise  fantastic 
and  charlatanic  genius,  pure  and  unsophisticated  genius  is  the  very 
prime  object  of  their  persecution.  If  I  could  do  nothing  but  read  a 
few  of  the  very  first  poets,  Latin,  Italian,  or  English,  and  write  unin- 
terruptedly all  the  rest  of  the  day,  without  encountering  the  prattle, 
the  degrading  gossip,  the  coldness,  the  frowns  of  the  busy  people 
who  go  about  like  evil  spirits  to  destroy  human  happiness,  I  think  I 
yet  could  recover  my  peace  and  self-complacence ;  and  pass  perhaps 
a  few  hoary  years  in  integrity  of  mind.  But  almost  all  my  unbroken 
and  unmercenary  exertions  have  been  turned  to  poison ;  and  almost 
all  my  ardent  love  of  literature  has  brought  but  slights,  cayils,  and 
perversions.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  125 — 129. 

'And  now  1  must  look  round,  and  prepare  for  my  own  exit  •* — one 
more  letter,  and  I  have  done.  I  shall  have  filled  my  allotted  space, 
and  can  claim  no  more.  When  I  approach  a  close,  I  always  think 
that  I  might  have  done  much  better  than  I  have  done ;  and  I  suppose 
that  most  sensitive  minds  think  the  same.  I  have  omitted  a  great 
deal,  and  have  not  been  so  bold  and  open  as  I  intended  to  be.    I 
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believe  that  my  spirits  have  for  a  innnth  past  been  languid,  and  mj 
mind  flat  and  sterile.  I  am  about  to  move  with  my  family  after  a 
three  years'  residence ;  and  though  I  love  locomotion  and  change  of 
air  and  scenery,  stili  the  expccled  trouble  of  the  first  effort  oppreises 
my  spirits,  and  breaks  in  upon  my  habits.  I  shall  no  longer  be  able 
to  perform  my  morning  task,  and  my  industry  may  suffer  an  interrup- 
tion, which  may  never  perhaps  be  resumed.  Nor  have  we  fixed 
whither  we  are  going ;  a  southern  and  warm  climate  seems  at  present 
the  strongest  attraction :  perhaps  Sice^  Genoa^  or  even  Naples  again. 
I  have  no  reason  to  love  England  ;  she  has  not  been  a  kina  and  just 
mother  to  me ! — and  as  to  the  alliances  of  blood,  when  removed  from 
the  first  degree,  they  commonly  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  this 
is  an  ungrateful  subject,  and  I  will  abstain.'  Vol.  H.  pp.  302i  3 

We  have  here  given  in  continuity,  a  striea  of  pard;j;raphs 
which  occur  scattered  through  these  volumes,  i uteris persed 
with  reflections,  reminiscences,  criticisms,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous matter,  in  order  to  present  entire  the  singular  portrait 
which  they  form  when  put  together;— a  portrait  which,  had  it 
come  from  the  bands  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  or  the  Author  of 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  we  mi(]rht  have  thouorht  somewhat  too 
highly  coloured  for  reality;  but  yet,  who  would  not  have  pro- 
nounced it  a  well  drawn  and  afiecting  character,  and  one  well 
adapted  to  convey  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  heart?  The  evil 
consequences  of  a  defective  education,  and  more  especially  uf 
the  want  of  religious  culture,  could  not  be  more  pathetically 
displayed.  Too  much  stress  must  not,  indeed,  be  laid  on  the 
seclusion  in  which  the  Author  is  represented  as  having  passed 
his  early  years.  We  all  know  from  the  case  of  Cowper,  that 
an  early  exposure  to  that  world  in  miniature,  '  a  mob  of  boys,* 
is  no  cure  for  constitutional  timidity  and  shyness.  Either  at 
home  or  at  school,  in  the  mansion  or  in  the  cottage,  such  a 
mind  may  be  irreparably  injured  by  injudicious  treatment,  by 
cither  harshness,  indulgence,  or  neglect.  In  Miss  Taylor^ 
Poetical  Remains,  Philip,  the  *  timid,  pale,  unlikely  lad,  who 
preferred  rather 

'  To  starve  for  life  upon  his  pride  and  quill. 
Than  thrive  on  savings  filtered  through  a  till/^ 

forms,  in  low  life,  a  counterpart  to  the  Sir  Egerton  of  the 
present  volumes. 

*  Much  has  been  long  forgotten ;  but  Pm  sure 
That  I  was  always  pcnsivci  proud,  and  poor. 
Much  is  remembered;  and  I  partly  know 

How  pabt  events  conspired  to  make  me  so ' 

«  *  *  *  » 

*  To  neglect  alive. 
And  to  contempt  too  keenly  sensitive. 
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Beyond  my  years  I  felt :  none  ever  guessed 
The  feelings  brooding  in  nay  childish  breast. 

»  »  «  *  * 

*  I  had  some  talent,  but  'twas  always  hid, 

For  want  of  confidence  in  what  I  did. 

Timid  and  bashful — nature  formed  me  so  ; 

My  conscious  meanness  made  the  temper  grow  ; 

And  now  beneath  a  rigour  too  severe, 

I  seemed  a  fool,  perplexed  with  shame  and  fear. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

'  But  yet  I  played  a  game  at  their  expense. 
Ail  creatures  have  some  weapon  of  defence; 
And  so  had  I.    With  woman's  keenness  cursed, 
I  saw  the  heart,  and  seeing,  thought  the  worst ; 
Suspected  evil,  where  I  could  not  see. 
And  motives  were  well  analysed  by  me. 
Amused,  though  vexed,  to  hear  the  loud  pretence 
Of  some,  who  really  had  not  half  mv  sense ;— - 
To  find  myself  despised  and  counted  nought, 
By  those  who  nothmg  knew  and  nothing  toought : 
I  was  not  vain ;  nor  need  I  this  repeat ; 
There  was  enough  to  check  my  self-conceit ; 
But  yet  I  knew,  however  sad  my  lot, 
I  had  a  taste,  a  feeling  they  had  not.' 

Philip  s  revenge,  too,  is  worthy  of  a  baronet.  IJe  does  not 
renounce  En<;Iand.  but  he  retires  to  a  solitary  hamlet  on  the. 
co.ibt  of  Northern  Devon,  and  writes  his  recollections  :  only  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  means  of  publishing  them. 

*  And  so  it  was  that  he  whose  inward  woe 
Was  much  too  sacred  for  mankind  to  know. 
He— so  refined,  mysterious,  and  so  proud,'— 

was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  reading  bis  own  narra- 
tive to  his  domestic.     Possibly,  he  feared  the  Reviewers. 

We  confess  that,  of  the  two,  Philip  appears  to  us  the  more  real, 
and  Sir  Egerton  the  more  imaginary  character ;  and  we  are 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  the  idea  that  the  volumes 
before  us  are  an  auto-biographical  romance.  Like  the  lady 
mentioned  by  Addison,  who  returned  Plutarch^s  Lives  on  learn- 
ing that  they  were  true  histories,  we  should  be  deprived  of 
half  the  complacency  excited  by  the  well  imagined  character 
of  this  poetical  Timon,  were  we  to  suppose  it  real.  In  that 
case  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  feel  called  upon  to  offer  a 
few  critical  animadversions  on  the  opinions  and  remarks  con- 
tained in  these  volumes.  The  following  sentence,  for  example, 
which  is  amusing  enough  in  the  mouth  of  a  fictitious  person. 
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would  be  simply  absurd  if  vented  in  sober  earnest  by  a  living 
writer, 

*  Who  now  reads  Fielding,  SmoUet,  Richardgon,  &c.  ? — Who  reads 
Boccaccio,  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Blasy  Gulliver,  Robinson  Crusoe  ? — 
Pompous  editions  of  them  are  sometimes  printed  to  look  handsome 
on  library  shelves  ;  but  nobody  looks  into  them  unless  to  inspect  a 
new  set  of  illustrative  engravings.  Nothing  continues  to  be  read  for 
generations,  not  even  history,  but  standard  poetry/  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 

With  regard  to  Fielding,  Smollett,  and  Boccaccio,  we  would 
that  the  question  could  be  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  could 
the  real  Sir  Egerlon,  who  is  a  respectable  bibliographer,  have 
committed  so  palpuble  a  blunder  as  to  ask,  who  reads  works 
which  are  every  day  being  re-printed  in  pocket  editions,  and 
of  which  thousands  of  copies  are  annually  sold  to  those  who 
buy  only  to  read  ?  Or  could  he  have  fallen  into  the  gross 
mistake  of  supposing  that  Milton  is  more  read  than  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  or  Pope  than  Hume's  History  of  England? 
As  to  Boccaccio,  he  has,  we  presume,  as  many  readers  as 
Petrarch,  and  Cervantes  is  immeasureably  better  known,  both 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  foreigners,  than  Lopez  de  Vega  or 
Calderon. 

But  were  we  to  assume  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  a 
fiction,  we  should  find  ourselves,  as  critics,  in  a  delicate  pre- 
dicament on  another  account ;  for,  if  the  following  titles  are  not 
■trung  together  in  joke, — if  such  works  have  actually  appeared, 
—how  shall  we  confess  our  io^norance  ?  We  have  never  heard 
of  them. 

*  I  wrote  my  Hall  of  Hellingsley  principally  at  Florence  and  Na- 
ples, one  chapter  at  Paris,  and  part  of  the  last  volume  at  Geneva ; 
where  I  also  wrote  Coninsby  and  Brohenhurst^  and  my  Population  and 
Riches,  ray  Gnomical  my  poem  of  OdOf  and  my  Anti^Critic,  and  where 
I  compiled  several  bibliographical  works.'    Vol.  I.  p.  95* 

Indeed,  had  such  publications  been  put  forth  by  the  real  Sir 
Egerton,  we  should  nave  good  reason  to  cite  him  before  us  for 
contempt  of  court  in  never  having  acquainted  us  with  the  fact. 

But,  lastly,  our  reluctance  to  receive  these  Recollections  as 
the  genuine  work  of  a  sexagenarian,  springs  mainly  from  a 
more  serious  feeling.  We  could  excuse  the  Author  of  the 
supposed  fiction,  for  having  represented  his  literary  veteran  as 
destitute  of  those  higher  aims  and  hopes  which  raise  the  mind 
above  the  petty  contentions  and  vexations  of  life,  infusing  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  destroy.  For  the  sake  of  point- 
mg  the  moral  of  his  tale,  we  could  excuse  his  making  his  Sir 
Egerton  ask.  Where  is  peace  to  be  found?  and  return  Uie 
sorry,  cheerless  answer  to  his  own  question — '  In   seclusion, 
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f.  lonely  contemplation,  air  and  exercise,  and  slumbers  which 

'  ftre  so  much  better  than  life  !' — while  he  makes  him  add  the 

touchinfi^  confession,  that  even  in  these,  he  finds  no  peace.    In 

^liie  Philip  of  Miss  Taylor,  however,  the  same  lesson  is  more 

fhsppily  conveyed. 

h  *  In  milder  moods  I  looked  from  side  to  side^ 

n  For  better  comfort  than  I  gained  Jrom  pride* 

k  Is  there  no  obicct  more  sublimely  bright. 

More  worthy  high  pursuit^  than  worlds  of  light  ? 

^  Is  there  no  refuge  for  the  poor  oppressed  ? 

*  For  weary  wanderers  is  there  not  a  rest  ? 
9  Cast  out  of  men,  despised  by  all  abouty 

ti  Is  there  no  friend  who  will  not  cast  me  out  ?' 

!  If  these  volumes  are  really  the  production  of  a  man  verging 
"  on  age,  the  total  absence  of  any  thing  approaching  to  a  re- 

*  Ugious  idea,  suggests  reflections  too  painful  to  excite  any  other 
'  feeling  than  sincere  commiseration.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
'  work,  our  eye  was  caught  by  the  words,  '  stealing  its  silent 
^  •  way  into  eternity  ;'  and  a  few  lines  below  occur  the  ex- 
^'  pressions,  '  And  now  I  must  look  round  and  prepare  for  my 
'*  '  own  exit.*     Here,  we  thought,  is  at  last  an  indication  that 

oor  Sexagenarian  is  beginning  to  turn  his  mind  to  higher 
''  themes.  But,  to  our  disappomtment,  we  found,  on  examina- 
'  tion,  that  what  is  spoken  ot*  as  stealing  its  way  into  eternity,  is 
I*  a  recent  poetical  work  ;  and  the  only  exit  that  Sir  Egerton  is 
'  Ainking  of  is — closing  his  volume!  At  page  75  of  the  same 
'  Tolume  he  tells  us,  that  Dean  Milner,  one  of  the  tutors  of  his 
college  when  he  was  at  Cambridge,  '  latterly  took  a  religious 
p  *  furti*  Happy  would  be  the  hirn  that  should  make  the  hitter 
^  end  of  Sir  Egerton  like  his  !  It  is  not  likely  that  this  article 
I  will  ever  meet  his  eye,  or  we  could  assure  him  that  we  do  not 
I  rank  among  either  his  detractors,  persecutors,  or  enemies. 
These  volumes  have  excited  an  interest,  of  which  pity  is  cer- 
tainly an  element,  but  pity  unmingled  with  any  disrespectful 
fteline.  If  he  would  listen  to  us»  there  is  a  recipe  which  we 
wonlcT  fain  prescribe  for  all  his  ills,  real  or  imaginary ;  it  is 
contained  in  those  words  :  '  Come  unto  M  E,  all  ye  tnat  are 
'  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.* 
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Art.  VI.  1.  ReviexxTof  the  Conduct  of  the  Direciart  of  the  BritM. 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  relative  to  the  Apocrypha  and  to  their 
Administration  on  the  Continent.  With  an  Answer  to  tlie  Rev. 
C.  Simeon,  and  Observation  s  on  the  Cambridge  Reroarki.  Bj 
Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  148.  Price  2s.  6d.  Edinbunhi 
1825 

2.  Second  Statement  of  the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Sodetji^ 
relative  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  Committee 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  8vo  pp.  152.  Price  2i. 
Edinburgh,  1826. 

^C17E  suspect  that  most  of  our  readers  are  by  this  time  sick 
""  of  the  very  word  Apocrypliu,  and  heartily  tiied  o\'  the 
controversy  n  liitirjir  to  it.  Many  |itTsuns  were  led  to  imagine, 
that  whcMi  oticr  the*  Parent  (•oniniittee  iiad  adopted  the  recom- 
niendulion  of  tlie  Special  Committee  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha, 
there  would  he  an  end  of  all  diii'eroiice  and  dilliculty,  nnd  that 
the  Society,  having  cleared  the  reef,  would  pursue  its  majestic 
course  in  calm  water.    The  Resolution  adopted  is  as  follows. 

'  That  the  Funds  of  the  Society  he  applied  to  the  printing  and  cir- 
culation of  the  Canonical  Books  of  Scripture,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  Books  and  parts  of  Books  which  are  usually  termed  Apocryphal ; 
and  that  all  copies,  printed  either  entirely  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
the  Society,  and  whether  such  copies  consist  ox  the  whole  or  of  any 
one  or  more  of  such  Books,  be  mvariably  issued  bound;  no  other 
books  whatever  being  bound  with  them ;  and  further  that  all  moner 
grants,  to  societies  or  individuals,  be  made  only  in  conformity  with 
the  principle  oi'  this  regulation.* 

This  resolution  is  pronounced  bv  the  Edinburgh  Committee 
*  vfisalisfhctory,^  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  has  Seen  employed 
to  draw  up  this  new  indiclment  against  the  London  Committee, 
wliicli,  we  regret  to  say,  has  been  adopted  as  the  statement  of 
the  Edinburgh  Committee,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Craig  alone  protesting 
aaain.st  its  official  adoption.  The  length  to  which  party  spint 
will  carry  even  good  men,  has  seldom  been  more  strikingly 
evinced,  tliim  in  the  sanction  thus  unhesitatingly  given  to  a 
docmnent  deficient  in  every  quality  which  should  have  recom- 
mended it  to  a  religious  committee.  Its  bold  and  incorrect  as- 
sertions, its  disregard  of  all  the  courtesies  of  controversy,  and 
its  violent  and  intolerant  spirit  render  it  worthy  of  the  pen  from 
which  it  issues,— a  pen  which  is  accustomed  to  deal  in  acri- 
mony, and  which  has  been  compel U.-d  to  apologise  for  its  owra. 
libiU;  but  if  this  be  the  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee  ». 
wc  c:ni  only  regret  that  the  gift  of  exorcism  has  ceased. 
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Dr.  Thomson  opens  his  pleading  by  declaring  the  question 
involved  in  the  discussion  to  be  '  important  beyond  any  thing 

*  which  ever  en^as:ed  the  attention  of  the  Christian  world ;' 
and  in  support  of  this  most  extravagant  assertion ,  he  represents 
the  question  as  referring  to  a  species  of  abuse  ^  whicn  affects 
'  the  very  foundation  of  our  hope,  and  which,  after  all  the  ad- 

*  miration  and  gratitude  with  which  the  British  and  Foreien 
'  Bible  Society  has  been  contemplated,  leaves  it  doubtful  whc' 

*  ther  we  have  not  more  reason  to  lament  the  evil  it  has  committed, 
'  than  to  rejoice  at  t/ie  good  it  has  accomplished.*  Such  is  the 
spirit,  such  the  views  with  which  this  champion  *  enters  the 
'  lists/  to  use  his  own  phrase,  with  the  London  Committee. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  is  not  alone.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  temper,  and  whose  only  fault  appears 
to  spring  from  his  being  somewhat  too  much  attached  to  his 
Own  opinions  and  his  own  way  of  doing  good,  which  he  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  deem  the  best,  if  he  would  but  allow  the 
same  liberty  to  those  who  differ  from  him, — has  issued  a  pamph- 
let denouncing  the  whole  foreign  administration  of  the  Bible 
Society,  from  the  be^iinning  until  now,  as  altogether  erroneous 
in  principle  and  mischievous  in  result.  He  avows  his  object  to 
be,  a  total  ch'4n^e  of  ui'dna<:euient.  In  fact,  he  wishes  the 
Bible  Society  to  be  remodelled  on  the  plan  of  the  Continental 
Society,— a  very  admirable  institution,  but  which,  we  confess, 
we  should  not  like  to  see  built  up  on  the  ruins  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  object  of  both  pamphlets  is, 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  ihe  unfitness  of  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  and  others,  the  Vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  Com- 
mittee of  the  semi-popish  confederacy  in  question,  and  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  some  such  reform  as  should  replace  its  present 
patrons  by  presbyters  instead  of  prelates,  its  committee  by  leal 
and  true  men  from  the  North,  and  its  secretaries  by  some  An- 
drew Thomson.  As  to  the  goodness  of  Mr.  Haldane's  design, 
we  unfeignedly  declare  that  we  do  not  harbour  a  doubt;  and  if 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  we  should  find  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  lanjj^uage  of  censure  and  even  indignant 
remonstrance,  we  must  once  for  all  profess,  that  we  honour  his 
zeal,  his  disinterested  and  munificent  generosity,  his  talents^ 
and  his  pitay  too  highly  to  have  any  pleasure  in  holding  him 
up  to  public  reprehension  for  the  mistaken,  and,  we  think,  very 
blameabic  part  which  he  has  taken  in  this  pamphlet. 

But  first,  we  must  address  ourselves  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  the 
Edinburgh  Committee ;  and  it  is  fit  that  our  readers  should 
know  on  what  grounds  the  Resolution  above  cited  has  been  pro* 
nounced  unsatisfactory.  They  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
follows. 
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1.  The  Resolution  does  not  contain  a  distinct  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  law  and  principle  of  the  Society. 

2.  'It  speaks  of  the  books  which  are  usually  termed  Apo- 
*  cryplial.' 

3.  The  Resolution  may  be  evaded,  and  *  the  pretended 
'  honour  of  the  Societies,  or  of  individuals,  is  no  bar  to  this.* 

4.  '  The  London  Committee  is  not  to  be  trusted/ 

The  last  of  these  counts  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  capital  one. 
And  indeed,  this  beinir  established,  it  would  seem  quite  aQper- 
fluous  to  cavil  at  the  lang;uage  of  the  Resolution.  Dr.  Thom- 
son and  his  friends  were  evidently  prepared  to  object  to  aty 
Resolution,  as  unsatisfactory.  A  Committee  guilty  of  so  mucn 
'  disingenuousness,'  '  contumacy,*  *  shifting,*  *  ambiguity,' — a 
Committee  that  has  actually  proceeded  to  the  iniquitous  length 
of  circulating  a  Bible  with  margiftal  referencenH — is  not  to  be 
trusted  ;  they  may  '  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and  do  the  same.' 
We  are  tempted  to  bring  up  the  culprits  before  our  readers  by 
name. 

*  Of  the  twenty-one  members  comprising  the  Special  Committee» 
there  are  at  least  sixteen  who  were  known  at  the  time  to  be  favourable 
to  Apocrvphal  distribution'  (Dr.  Thomson  means  distribution  of  the 
Apocrypha)  <  in  any  form  that  circumstances  might  suggest.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Teignmouth,  President, 
The  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
Lord  Calthorpe. 

Lord  Bexley.  ^      Vice-Prciidentt. 

Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  Bart.  M.P. 
William  Wilber force,  Ksq. 

Kcv.  J.  W.  Cunningham.  Thomas  Allan,  Esq. 

Ucv.  W.  Dealtry.  Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.P. 

Rev.  VV.  Orme.  Zjcliary  Macaulcy,  Esq. 

Uev.  Josiah  Pratt,  Kicliard  Phillips,  Esq. 

Ucv.  Charles  Simeon.  Kobert  Steven,  Esq. 

Rev.  D.  Thorpe.  Joseph  Trueman,  Esq. 

Rev.  Andrew  Brandrani.     1 
Rev.  Joseph  Hughes.  >  Secretaries. 

Rev.  C.  F.  A  Stciiikopff.  ) 
\Vu  suppose  these  to  be  men  who  will  remain  firm  to  their  conscien- 
tious opniions;  and  it  is  very  much  on  that  account  that  we  hold 
them  most  unfit  for  the  office  which  was  assigned  to  them-  Bccausei 
if  they  were  really  convinced  that  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha 
was  innocent  in  itself,  and  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Bible  Society 
abroad,  they  could  not  be  conceived  capable  of  relinquishing  that 
p.actice  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  any  hotly  of  coniplainers,  or  for 
iinbwcring  any  inferior  end  whatever.  And  rcniaioing  in  the  directiooi 
aad  agreeing  to  perform  the  duty  committed  to  them»  wc  are  eotilled 
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to  conclude,  that  it  was  under  the  impreision  that  such  a  resolution 
could  be  concocted  as  would  gain  over  the  great  bulk  of  ihOse  who 
were  discontented,  and  yet  leave  an  opening  for  continuing  to  do  that 
which  created  the  discontent,  and  which  cannot  be  done  avowedly^ 
without  exciting  universal  opposition.' 

We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  personal  senti- 
ments of  the  individual  members  of  the  Committee,  to  be  able 
to  point  out  the  Apocryphal  sixteen  ;  and  we  have  strong 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Thomson's  representation. 
But  all  who  tissisted  in  concocting  the  resolution  are  obviously 
involved  in  Dr.  Thomson's  libellous  charge.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Parent  Committee,  by  whom  it  was  adopted, 
are  equally  guilty  of  the  attempt  to  impose  on  the  public. 

*  To  those  who  have  not  watched  and  followed  the  London  Com* 
mittee  through  all  their  xvindingSf*  says  this  reverend  gentleman,  *  th^ 
resolution  will  bear  an  aspect  of  conciliation,  and  explicitness,  and 
abundant  concession ;  but  to  tliose  who  regard  it  with  the  tohohsome 
jealousy  which  the  Committee  itself  has  taught  them  to  cherish,  and 
toho  are  resolved  to  be  satisfied  xjoith  no  half  measure^  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  resolution,  though  'oeiled  in  a  more  dexterotts  pkraseol<^jjf 
than  those  which  preceded  it,  is,  in  its  real  import  and  tendency,  a$ 
far  away  as  any  one  of  them  from  that  ereat  and  pure  purpoteo  for 
which  we  have  all  along  been  contending. 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  charge  brought  against  three  noble- 
men of  the  highest  respectability,  a  distinguished  prelate,  nine 
clergymen  and  Dissenting  ministers,  two  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  six  other  gentlemen,  of  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  deceive  the  religious  public.  That  Dr.  Thomson  should 
bring  the  charade,  does  not  so  much  astonish  us  as  that  he  should 
get  a  body  of  Ji^cotch  presbyterian  ministers  and  gentlemen  to 
back  him  in  it.  Who  then,  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask,  are 
this  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  and  Dr.  Peddie,  &c.  8cc. 
that,  laying  aside  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen  and  the  charity  of 
Christian  ministers,  they  should  join  in  preferring  so  serious  a 
charge  against  the  integrity  of  men  their  equals,  in  some  respects 
more  than  their  equals  ?  Shame,  shame  upon  them  !  The  im- 
putation can  disgrace  only  those  who  are  tne  authors  of  it. 

We  are  far  from  holding  that  the  Committee  of  the  Bible 
Society,  or  of  any  other  society,  can  do  no  wrong,  or  even  from 
maintaining  that  the  London  Committee  have  not  erred.  Their 
great  error  has  been  an  apparent  vacillation  and  indecision^ 
which  have,  we  are  persuaded,  done  more  mischief  than  all 
the  statements  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  Dr.  Thomson 
complains, '  that  they  have  all  along  done  too  much  to  meet 
'  the  wishes  of  others/ — he  basely  adds,  '  as  well  as  to  gratify 
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'  their  own.'    We  think  that  their  anxiety  to  conciliate  has 
been  carried  to  an  extent  that  has  paralysed  their  friends, 
without  sutisfX'ing  their  enemies.    The  Committee  were  entitled 
to  take  higher  ground;  and  had  they  at  once  come  forward  with 
a  manly,  explicit  statement  of  their  determination,  leaving  it  to 
a  general  meuting  of  the  Society  to  sanction  or  to  disapprove 
their  proceedings,  the  ferment  would  soon  have  subsided.  That 
they  have  not  tuken  this  course,  though  it  is  matter  of  regret, 
is  easily  to  be  accounted  for.   In  the  first  place,  the  Committee, 
it  is  well  understood,  were  not  fully  agreed  either  as  to  the 
principle  or  the  expediency  of  their  own  uniform  practice, 
btrange  to  say,  certain  members  of  their  own  body*  who  for 
twenty  years  had  actively  and  knowingly  concurred  in  assisting 
foreign  societies  with  money  grants,  all  at  once  made  the  dis- 
covery, that  every  such  grant,  from  the  very  first  year  of  the 
Society's  operations,  had  been  improper.    This  sudden  JUumi- 
nation,  we  nave  never  been  able  to  account  for.    One  member 
of  the  Special  Committee  is  understood  to  have  framed  a  reso- 
lution of  so  violent  a  character,  tliat  he  found  no  one  to  second 
it.     But  in  the  next  place,  the  Committee  were  prevented  from 
taking  a  more  decideci  part,  by  the  consideration,^that  the  pub- 
lic, of  whose  contributions  they  were  the  trustees,  have  the 
ultimate  right  to  prescribe  how  the  funds  of  the  Society  should 
be  disposed  of.     With  this  view,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
disposed  not  to  consult  their  own  feelings,  nor  even  to  follow 
up  their  own  convictions,  so  much  as  to  collect  the  opinions 
of  the  auxiliary  societies  and  the  sentiments  of  the  subscribers 
at  large.     The  information  brought  them  was,  as  might  be 
expected,  various  and  contradictory  ;  hence  their  apparent  in- 
decision J  hence  their  vibrating  resolutions,  which  have  given 
a  handle  and  a  paltry  triumph  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  friends ; 
and  hence,  at  length,  a  final  determination,  which,  being  meant 
as  a  concession,  is  charged  with  being  both  a  blind  and  a 
compromise.    In  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Committee, 
however,  we  can  perceive  nothing  either  deceptive  or  disho- 
noun\ble.     Divided  as  they  were  in  opinion  among  themselves, 
the  only  plan,  it  may  be  thought,  that  was  left,  was,  to  en- 
deavour to   collect  the  opinions  of  the  public.     We  believe 
that  a  nice  feeling  of  responsibility,  as  well  as  an  anxiety  to 
prevent  any  interruption  in  the  harmony  of  the  Society,  dic- 
tated this  cautious   proceeding.    Every  apparent  vacillation 
has  been    immediately   occasioned    by  representations  from 
without.     They  have  only  given  enr  too  patiently,  and  given 
way  too  timuUy.    They  should  firmly  have  adhered  to  the 
practice  of  twenty  years,  and  have  suffered   the  Edinburgh 
Committee  to  secede  as  thev  wished  to  do. 
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But  Dr.  Thomson  cannot  conceive,  and  he  thinks  nobody 
>e  can,  how  any  members  of  a  Committee,  convinced  that 
ey  had  done  right  in  assisting  foreign  societies,  could  relin- 
lish  that  practice  to  satisfy  any  body  of  complainers^  without 
e  secret  intention  to  compass  their  object  by  covert  and  dis- 
inest  means.     He  has  no  idea  of  a  man's  giving  up  his  opi- 
on.     Concession,  in  his  view,  implies  dishonesty,  and  obsti- 
icy  is  the  test  of  virtue.     A  minority,  on  his  principle,  should 
»ver  yield,  nor  a  representative  body  sacrifice  their  private 
iDvictions  to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.     If  the  mem- 
irs  of  the  London  Committee  cannot  do  all  the  good  they 
isb,  they  ought,  it  seems,  to  refuse  to  act  at  all.     They  have 
)ne  wrong,  we  are  told,  to  relinquish  their  practice,  to  satisfy 
ly  body  of  complainers :  they  should  have  turned  out,  like 
)nest  men,  on  finding  that  they  could  not  carry  things  their 
wn  way,  and  then.  Dr.  Thomson  would  have  thought  better 
r  them.    These  gentlemen  may,  however,  justly  consider  it  as 
eatment  not  altogether  fair,  that  Dr.  Thomson,  judging  of 
leir  temper  and  spirit  by  his  own,  should  represent  them  as 
icapable  of  relinquishing:  any  practice  they  had  once  adopted, 
ad  of  the   propriety  of  which  they  were  satisfied,  without 
)me  sinister  intention,  some  unworthy  motive  :  he  cannot  con- 
Bive  of  the  thing,  but  few  persons,  we  imagine,  possessed  of 
le  smallest  degree  of  candour,  will  find  any  difficulty  in  the 
latter. 

Whatever  might  be  the  private  convictions  of  any  members 
f  the  London  Committee  as  to  the  lawfulness  and  propriety 
f  the  existing  practice,  they  found  themselves  at  last  com- 
elled  to  defer  to  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised,  or  risk  the 
eace  and  integrity  of  the  Society ;  and  one  consideration 
rhich  was  made  use  of  to  induce  them  to  accede  to  the  Reso- 
ition,  was  this ;  That,  in  relinquishing  the  practice,  they  made 
o  sacrifice  of  conscience,  whereas  the  plea  of  conscience  was 
Tged  by  the  objectors.     But  Dr.  Thomson  tells  them,  that 
hey  ought  not  to  have  suffered  this  consideration  to  weigh 
rith  them  ;  and,  on  this  point,  we  are  disposed  to  agree  wuh 
lim.     The  rule   of  giving  no  offence,  of  following  after  the 
hings  which  make  for  peace,  of  bearing  with  the  scnipulosi- 
ies  of  the  weak,  it  becomes  every  Chnstian  to  observe  in  his 
)rivate  conduct,  nor  is  he  in  any  danger  of  carrying  it  too  far. 
But  neither  the  Bible  Society  nor  any  other  religious  associa- 
ion  can  be  conducted  on  any  such  principle.     The  conscience 
>f  one  person  will  not  allow  him  to  give  away  a  Bible  without 
;he  prayer-book  ;  the  conscience  of  another  is  scandalized  by 
narginal  references ;  a  third  cannot  conscientiously  adhere  to 
i  Society  that  gives  away  a  version  that  he  deems  exception* 
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able ;  a  fourth  denounces  the  Society  because  there  are  Soci- 
niaus  aniong  its  members.  Every  objector,  from  Mr.  Haldane 
down  to  Mr.  Norris,  takes  his  stand  upon  the  ground  of  con- 
science. As  Luther,  however,  appealed  from  the  Pope  ill- 
informed  to  t])o  Pope  when  he  should  receive  more  full  infbr* 
mntion,  so,  the  Conmuttee»  while  they  acknowledge  no  higher 
tribunal  thnn  Conscience,  would  still  have  their  appeal  hoax 
Conscience  ill-informed  to  Conscience  more  fully  instrneted. 
Unfortunately,  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise  by  tin 
publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Statement :  a  proceeding  so  is- 
vidious  and  so  malignant,  they  were  not  prepared  for  m  such 
a  quarter.  And  tlie  rcligicius  ptiblic  were  not  less  unpreparH 
for  the  calm  discussion  of  a  question  thus  suddenly  brought 
before  them.  The  want  of  information  that  has  been  disco- 
vered to  exist,  is  truly  surprising ;  alarms  and  prejudices, 
founded  on  misapprehension  and  mistake,  have  consequently 
been  with  too  nmch  facility  excited  in  the  minds  of  persons  to 
whom  the  whole  subject  was  new,  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  In  this  instance,  as  in  some  other  cases,  where 
there  has  been  the  least  light,  there  has  been  the  most  beat; 
and  many  persons  have  quarrelled  with  the  Bible  Society  for 
no  better  reason  than  their  own  ignorance. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Thomson's  charges  against  the  Com- 
mittee. His  first  reason,  we  have  seen,  for  objecting  to  the 
Resolution  is,  that  it  does  not  contain  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  law  and  principle  of  the  Society ;  from  which 
he  candidly  infers,  that  they  dici  not  intend  to  abide  by  their 
own  Resolution.  A  very  few  words  will  be  sufficient  to  shew 
why  the  Committee  did  not,  and  why  they  ought  not  to  have 

Sassed  a  resolution  of  the  kind  which  their  Scotch  correspon- 
ents  stickled  for.  Dr.  Thomson  is  pleased  to  say,  that  the 
Committee  '  have  forgotten  that  they  are  the  executivep  and  not 
'  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Institution/  The  legislative 
branch  would  appear  to  be  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  Dr. 
Thomson's  distinction,  however,  is  an  absurd  one.  Every  ex- 
ecutive committee  is  a  legislative  branch,  so  far  as  regards  the 
framing  of  all  necessary  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the 
management  of  its  proper  business.  Every  such  committee  is 
entrusted  with  legislative  powers  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  it 
may  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  require  and  justify  its 
exceeding  those  powers,  trusting  to  an  act  of  indemnity  and 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  general  body  at  the  annual  levision 
of  their  proceedings,  when  their  power  expires.  We  admit, 
however,  that  no  executive  committee  can  have  power  to  alter 
or  violate  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  society :  such  alteration 
may  become   necessary^  and   it  will  then  be  their  do^  to 
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ecommend  it  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  meeting,  which  we 
•oppose  no  one,  unless  it  be  Dr.  Thomson,  will  deny  to  have 
hat  power.  ^\it  it'  a  Committee  has  not  a  legislative  right 
extending  to  any  alteration  of  a  fundamental  law,  neither  can 
t  come  within  their  province  to  pass  a  declaratory  law  affecting 
:fae  very  constitution  of  the  Society.  A  declaratory  law,  mak- 
ing a  pre-existing  law  binding  in  a  certain  sense,  the  meaning 
»f  which  had  previously  been  undefined  or  disputed,  has  al- 
nrays  been  understood  to  require  the  same  legislative  powers  as 
the  issuing  of  an  original  enactment.  The  Committee  might 
have  declared  their  private  views  of  the  fundamental  rule  in 
question,  had  they  been  agreed  in  their  views ;  but  they  had 
no  right  to  declare  the  rule  to  be,what  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  Society  maintain  it  not  to  be,  and  what  the  practice  of 
twenty  years,  the  best  expositor  of  ^nj  rule  so  far  as  regards 
the  intention  of  its  framers,  disproves  it  to  have  been.  dup« 
posing,  then,  for  argument's  sake,  that  the  Scotch  view  of  tae 
rule  were  the  right  one,  and  that  the  Committee  had  all  be- 
come converts  to  this  view,  we  maintain  that  they  would  have 
exceeded  their  province  in  passing  a  resolution  affirming,  or 
what  Dr.  Thomson  calls  recognising,  an  interpretation  of  the 
rule  which  only  a  general  meeting  can  determine  to  be  bind- 
ing. Nor  can  even  a  general  meeting  affirm  with  truth  that 
such  has  been  the  rule  :  it  can  only  decree  the  sense  in  which 
it  shall  be  taken  in  future.  Opposite  views  have  been  taken 
of  it ;  and  the  uniform  practice  of  a  series  of  Committees 
annually  chosen,  has  been  guided  by  those  opposite  views. 
Yet,  because  the  London  Committee  did  not  pass  a  resolution 
stultifying  themselves,  condemning  their  predecessors,  exceed- 
ing their  own  powers,  and  contradicting  what  many  believe  to 
be  fact,  their  conduct  is  pronounced  '  unsatisfactory.'  Dr. 
Thomson  wanted  them  to  cry  coti/Ueor,  and  then,  possibly,  he 
might  have  deigned  to  say  to  them,  ego  te  abso/vo.  He  treats 
theni  throughout  as  culprits  who  had  wilfully  '  disputed,  as 
'  well  as  thwarted,'  the  law  '  whose  meaning  they  have  now 

*  ascertained,  as  well  as  professed  a  determination  to  obey/ 

*  We  do  not  wi^h/  says  this  valiant  presbyter, — *  we  demand 

*  and  insist  upon  a  dutiful  and  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of 

*  the  Society.'  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  former  Gover- 
nor-general of  India,  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  or  Lord  Bexley, 
was  ever  talked  to  with  this  heroic  boldness  before.  Surely^ 
the  spirit  of  John  Knox  has  revisited  the  earth  in  the  avatar  of 
Andrew  Thomson.  But  we  beg  pardon  for  seeming  to  con- 
found two  things  so  infinitely  different,  as  the  holy  courage  of 
the  martyr  and  the  mock  majesty  of  the  pedagogue. 

The  isecond  objection  is  founded,  we  regret  to  say,  on  either 
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a  most  disins:en lions  perversion  or  an  astonishing  oversight  of 
fact.  The  Resolution  speaks  of  the  books  usaally  tenDcd 
Apocryphal. 

*  This  sounds  ill/  says  Dr.  Thomson,  '  when  coming  from  OM 
body  of  Protestants  to  another  ;  and  it  is  more  than  strange  wImi 
addressed  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety to  the  friends  and  lovers  of  the  Dible  throughout  thh  gifkfld 
empire.  Such  a  circumlocution  did  not  formerly  obtain  among  ■ 
when  speaking  on  the  subject.  The  Apocrypha  was  just  callca  dtt 
Apocrypha,  by  the  London  Committeet  and  by  the  Edinburgh  Co» 
mittee,  and  by  all  other  Committees  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  d^ 
nounced  and  excluded  as  unworthy  of  any  place  in  the  iiii|iM 
record.  No  qualifying  phrase  was  employed  to  render  its  senteatt 
of  condemnation  less  severe.  All  agreed  in  simply  and  ateidilj 
denominating  it  the  Apocrypha.  But  now,  a  more  measured  and 
cautious  language  is  made  use  of  when  it  is  mentioned.  Now  thtt 
it  is  getting  a  decree  of  banishment  pronounced  aeainst  itt  certsis 
honied  words  are  connected  with  it,  which  may  indicate  that  tbe 
treatment  it  is  receiving  is  rather  worse  tlian  it  deserves.  It  is  do 
longer  the  Apocrypha^  but  the  books  which  arc  usually  termed  the 
/Apocrypha ;  as  if>  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Committee,  ourviewt 
of  its  want  of  all  claim  to  the  character  and  authority  of  Divioo 
revelation^  were  not  so  indisputably  bound  us  we  had  ventured  to 
imagine.' 

13ut  was  this  Ke.solution  ndclres.^ed  simply  by  one  body  of 
Protestants  to  unothcr  (  Dr.  Thomson  is  quite  aware  that  this 
does  not  truly  represent  tiie  fact,  lie  knows  that  the  Resolu- 
tion was  anxiously  looked  for  by  foreign  societies  of  different 
I'onniun lions,  and  thai  it  wiis  not  meant  to  circulate  only 
througlioiit  this  '  s:ifted  empire.'  Could  he  for  u  niomeut 
inia<;ine,  thut  the  Edinburgh  Couniiittee  whs  the  only  one  that 
the  London  Committee  thv'n«2;ht  of? — that  Dr.  Thotnson  was 
the  Kppei most  thought  in  tlit-ir  minds?  Or  does  he  think 
thai  to  render  their  jdiruseology  palatable  to  liiiu  and  his 
friends  should  have  been  their  main  solicitude  t  l(  ao.  hf 
immensely  over-calculates  his  own  impottance.  But  still,  be 
must  have  known,  that  tlie  Resolution  was  framed  with  a  view 
to  its  being  trnnsmitted  to  the  Contineiital  Societies,  as  a  rea- 
son for  a  total  alteration  of  what  had  been  the  unifonu  prac- 
tice of  the  British  Society  ; — a  vury  sufficient  reaaon,  by  the 
way,  why  it  could  not  with  propriety  distinctly  recognise  tbe 
fundamental  rule  in  a  sense  al  variance  with  that  establiahod 
practice.  Dr.  Thomson  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
are  among  the  members  of  tlie  London  Committee.  clei]gyiiien 
and  gentlemen  whose  views  of  the  Apocrypha  are  the  nmeM 
his  own ;  nor  has  he  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  thati  by  s 
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ngle  incliviciiiaU  its  '  want  of  all  claim  to  the  character  and 
Authority  of  Rerelation'  is  doubted.    What  then  must  now 
e  thought  of  his  inflammatory  tirade  ?    He  is  aware  that  his 
bjection  may  be  thought '  hypercritical/  We  should  scarcely 
etve  deemed  it  worthy  of  notice,  had  it  not  been  dishonest.^ 
We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
nd  shall  now  permit  Dr.  Thomson  to  withdfraw  for  the  present, 
Ule  we  endeavour  to  disabuse  our  readers  with  regard  to  the 
me  character,  object,  and  principle  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
(ible  Society.     Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  at  the  very 
oinmencement  of  our  observations  on  this  dispu'e,  in  our 
famber  for  September  last,  we  adverted  to   Mr.  Douglas's 
loquent  exposition  of  the  plan  and  design  of  the  Institution, 
I  expressing  those  views  which  have  all  alon^r  guided  us  in 
lie  discussion.    His  words  are,  that  the   Bible  Society  '  be- 
comes a  rallying  point  for  all  Christiam,  as  it  aflbrds  a  basis 
of  union  broad  enough  to  admit  every  varying  shade  of 
opinion,  and  lifts  up  a  conspicuous  standard  to  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  earnest  in  furthering  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom  ;'  that '  it  combines  all  classes  and  all  creeds  ;  and  that 
tkose  who  buNd  precious  things,  and  those  who  heap  up  stubble 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  Scriptures,  have  here  om  point  of 
agreement  in  the  foundation  tor  which  they  both  earnestly 
contend  ;*  that  *  it  oversteps  the   boundaries  of  kingdoms, 
and  the  separation  of  national  jealousies,  and  presents  a 
field  wide  enough  for  men  of  all  nations  and  languages  to 
enter,  without  conflicting  or  jarring  with  each  other.     Mr. 
Simeon  holds  similar  language.     *  We  have,'  he  says,  *  all 
agreed  to  merge  our  own  peculiarities,  and  to  forget  every 
tning  which  separates  us  from  one  another  for  the  benefit  of 
the  world.*    And  the  declaration  of  the  Society  in  its  first 
idvertisement,  fully  warrants  this  view. 

*  The  principles  upon  which  this  Dndertaking  will  be  conducted,  are 


*'  We  are  not  sure,  however,  (not  being  in  the  secrets  of  the  Earl- 

treet  Committee,)  that  this  Resolution  may  not  after  all  have  been 

littwn  up  by  some  sound  member  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  who  might 

nrve.  in  his  recollection  the  phraseoloffy  of  Article  III*  in  Chap.  I. 

if  the  Confession  of  Faith  approved  by  the  General  Assembly,  and 

■tified  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1649.     It  runs  Uius:  The  books 

OOMMONLY  CALLED  APOCRYPHA*  Hot  being  of  Divine  Inspiration* 

are  no  part  of  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  are  of  no 

aathority  in  the  church  of  God,  nor  to  be  any  otherwise  approved 

or  made  use  of  than  other  human  writings.'    Was  Dr.  Tnomson 

ot  aware  of  the  language  of  the  Confession  ef  his  o«ni  Church  ? 
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as  comprcliensive  as  the  nature  of  the  object  suggests  thft  they  ihoaU 
be.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  it  is  proposed  to  embrace  lie 
common  suppoit  of  Christians  at  large,  and  to  invite  the  coocurreiioi 
of  persons  of  every  description  who  profess  to  regard  the  Scriptursi 
as  the  proper  standard  of  faith  .'* 

To  this  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Society's  constitatioa^ 
Mr.  Iluldane,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  its  operationp  coomb 
forward  to  object.     Aftoi*  citing  Mr.  Simeon's  words,  be  n- 

claims  : 

*  Is  it  possible,  when  Mr.  Simeon  speaks  of  merging  pecuIiaritH% 
and  **  of  ail  sects  and  parties  meeting  upon  one  common  basiit'*  thsl 
he  can  refer  to  Arians  and  Sociniaus  ?  Does  he  esteem  them  to  be 
Christians  ?  I  will  venture  to  say,  he  does  not ;  and  thotp  when  he 
spoke  of  all  meeting  upon  one  common  basis^  he  had  in  hit  miml  tie 
basis  of  the  Gospel.' 

Mr.  Simeon's  words  are  so  plain,  and  his  meaning  so  clesTi 
that  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Haldane  should  attempt 
to  wrest  or  nnstify  them.  It  is  clear*  that  he  had  riot  in  his 
mind  the  basis  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  '  common  basis*  of  the 
broad  principle  on  which  the  Institution  was  founded.  The 
only  basis  of  a  society  must  be  its  laws  ;  and  it  is  of  these 
Mr.  Simeon  is  speiikii:g,  and  of  the  '  common  work' in  which 
all  sects  and  parties  are  invited  to  concur,  namely*  the  ciicn- 
lation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  Bible  Society  is  not  a 
propagfifida  Society :  it  has  always  disclaimed  this  character. 
Its  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  send  out  men  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel. It  has  consequently  no  creed  to  expound,  no  dogmas  to 
defend  ;  it  requires  no  confession  of  faith  on  the  part  of  its 
members,  imposes  no  solemn  league  or  covenant,  nor  does  it 
pronounce  any  sentence  of  reprobation  on  either  Arians  or 
Socinians,  Turks,  Jews,  Papists,  or  Infidels.  Mr.  Haldane  if 
at  full  liberty  to  object  to  the  constitution  of  such  a  societytti 
too  liberal,  too  catholic,  too  comprehensive ;  but  he  is  not  It 
liberty  to  lay  his  own  creed  as  the  foundation  of  the  Societal 
and  then  attack  the  Committee  for  not  adhering  to  iL  .  mu 
Haldane  remarks  (at  p.  139),  '  that  the  preaching  of  the  WOld 
'  preceded,  at  the  beginning,  the  circulation»and  even  thepnUt 
'   cation  of  the  Scriptures,*  and  that  '  before  even  the  truMf 

*  actions  of  his  life  were  recorded,  the  Divine  Author  of  tht 

*  Gospel  sent  forth  his  missionaries  into  all  the  world.*  TUl 
remark  occurs  in  connexion  with  his  complaint,  that  the  menk" 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society  hesitate  to  encourage  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  in  Christian  countries.     Here»  we  discover  the 

*  Appendix  to  the  First  Report    p.  25. 
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eal  source  of  his  dissatisfection  with  the  Society.  It  would 
*e  easy  to  shew,  that  the  view  be  has  taken  ■  of  the  circum- 
tances  attending  the  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  is  a 
lartial  and  incorrect  one.  Tne  preaching  of  the  word  was  in 
be  first  instance  directed  to  the  Jews,  and  did  not  precede  the 
ittblication  of  their  Scriptures.  **  For  Moses  of  old  time  had 
B  every  city  them  that  preached  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
logues  every  sabbath  day  ;*'  and  to  these  Scriptures,  our  Lord 
nd  his  apostles  uniformly  appealed  as  testifying  the  truth  of 
phat  they  taught.  How  early  the  transactions  of  our  Lord's 
ife  were  recorded,  is  uncertain.  By  many  learned  men,  the 
}o8pel  of  St.  Matthew  is  believed  to  have  been  written  within 
even,  or  even  four  years  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit ;  and  all 
It.  PauFs  epistles  were  written  between  A.D.  02  and  67.  Mr, 
laldane's  reasoning,  if  it  has  any  weight,  must  be  built  either 
ID  the  insiifficiency  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  unlawfulness  of 
eversing  a  decreed  order  of  proceeding.  But  whatever  his 
pinions  may  be,  it  is  expecting  somewhat  too  much,  to  re- 
uire  that  the  Bible  Society  should  remodel  itself  in  accommo- 
ation  to  his  plan  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 
In  this  '  gifted  empire/  under  the  protection  of  British 
iws,  any  person  or  persons  may  associate  for  the  purpose  of 
TOmoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men  by  either  preaching  or 
be  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious  tracts.  On  the 
Snropean  Continent,  a  similar  liberty  is  unknown.  How 
ludable  soever  the  object,  if  it  require  a  public  union,  its  plan 
lust  obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  powers  that  be  ;  and 
fter  permission  has  been  conceded,  a  vigilant  eye  marks  all 
lie  proceedings,  and  if  these  are  supposed  to  militate  in  any 
ray  against  the  established  order  ot  things,  the  progress  of 
le  institution  is  immediately  arrested.  This  being  the  case, 
;  seemed  the  part  of  Christian  prudence,  and  in  no  wise  at 
ariance  with  Christian  rectitude,  to  conciliate  the  patronage 
f  men  high  in  office,  both  in  Church  and  State,  in  the  for- 
lation  of  Bible  Societies,  since  without  their  sanction  and 
o-operation  the  object  could  never  have  been  obtained.  But 
Ir.  Haldane  is  indignant  at  this  proceeding.  Persons  un- 
oand  in  the  faith  (according  to  Mr.  Haldane's  theology), 
'hatever  be  their  rank  in  society,  ought  not,  it  seems,  to  be 
onsulted  in  the  matter ;  they  are  unworthy  of  being  acknow- 
•dged  as  co-operators  in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip«- 
ires.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  Europe  are  alike 
>  be  set  at  naught  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Fo- 
»gi^  Bible  Society  and  its  agents,  as  the  readiest  way  to 
romote  the  interests  of  the  Gospel ;  and  open  hostilities  are 
i  be  commenced  with  all  the  public  religious  infltractors  and 

2  II  2 
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pretended  pastora  of  the  Protestant  world,  at  too  iupare  t 

medium  for  conveying  the  Bible  to  the  public 

*  Is  it  to  be  tolerated,'  he  exclaims,  *  that,  over  the  whole  of  the 
Continent,  the  chosen  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  BiUe  Se- 
cietv,  those  whom  it  generally  appoints  or  countenancef  ai  the 
leaders  in  tlie  various  Bible  Societies  which  it  createsy  shall  be  Arlinii 
Socinians,  or  Freethinkers  ?  Is  it  to  be  connived  ati  that  thrm^ 
their  hands^  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delivered  to  the  people ;  dMi 
giving  all  the  sanction  in  its  power  to  the  chancterSv  toe  opinimi^ 
and  die  qualifications  of  these  men  as  public  religious  instructaw  ■ 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  leading  directors  of  the  British  aad 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  well  as  the  various  denominations  of  Chri^ 
tians  throughout  Britain^  by  whom  the  Society  is  upheld,  are  con- 
vinced that  the  religious  systems  of  these  pretended  pastors  are  M 
completely  opposecTto  the  Gospel,  and  as  subversive  of  the  whole 
system  of  Divme  truth  contained  in  the  Bible,  as  the  grossest  system 
of  Pagans,  Deists,  or  Atheists'    p.  135. 

We  believe  Mr.  Haldane  to  be  incapable  of  intentional  mis- 
representation, but  this  statement  is  certainly  far  from  being 
either  a  sober  or  an  ingenuous  one.  The  idea  of  a  Committee 
of  gentlemen  in  Earl-street  issuing  their  appoiHtmentt  to  the 
magistrates  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  continent,  and 
directing  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  various  Bible  Societies. 
is  not  a  little  amusing.  The  London  Committee  can  have  no 
power  either  to  appoint  or  to  exclude,  to  nominate  or  to  reject 
And  from  Mr.  Ilaldane's  own  shewing,  they  would  have  had 
no  room  for  choice,  even  had  they  had  the  prerogative.  '  From 
'  the  Continent  of  Europe/  he  says,  '  the  light  oi  Divine  truth, 
'  with  which  it  was  once  eminently  favoured,  has  beem  wiik'^ 
drawn  ;*  and  according  to  the  dark  picture  which  be  draws  of  the 
state  of  the  continental  churches,  the  Committee  were  compelled 
to  accept  of  such  co-operation,  or  abandon  all  attempts  of  the 
kind.  But  really,  when  he  talks  of  their  '  imtaUuig  Ariaos, 
'  Socinians,  and  Neologists,  Deists  and  Atheists,  as  the 
'  counsellors  and  directors  of  the  Bible  Societies  abroad,'— 
when  he  speaks  of  their  agents  '  going  forth  in  the  name  of 
'  a  great  Society,  empowered  to  give  grants  of  money,  to  ered 
'  societies  with  presidents,  secretaries,  treasurers,'  Sic. — as  if  the 
Eirl-street  Committee  had  at  their  disposal,  places  and  penaionSy 
stars  and  titles,  or  at  least  salaries  and  gold  snuff-tioxesi,-- his 
fancy  must  be  allowed  to  have  run  away  with  his  judgement 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  connexion  between  tae  Kuaaisn 
Bible  Society  and  the  British  Institution,  tu>o  individoals,  and 
two  only,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  can  be  considere<l  ^  io 
the  employ  of  the  British  Society  on  the  Continent,  and  one 
of  these  b  in  q,  literary  capacity.    When  oqe  of  their  diplo- 
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malic  agents  '  ^oes  forth*  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  to 
visit  the  societies  abroad,  or  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  new 
ones,  he  has,  we  verily  believe,  no  bribes,  no  remuneration  to 
offer,  no  titles  to  con^r :  he  goes  to  solicit  or  to  advise,  but 
has  no  power  to  command.     Every  such  Society  on  the  Conti* 
nent  stands  upon  its  own  basis,  and  is  entirely  independent 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible    Society,  as  to  both  the 
appointment  of  its  officers  and  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
There,  as  in  England,  an  annual  subscription  renders  a  mem- 
ber eligible  for  any   of  the  offices.       The  subscribers  volun* 
tarily  unite  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  choose  from  among 
themselves  their  presidents,  directors,  and  secretaries.     The 
British  and    Foreign  Bible  Society  have  no  power  to  dic- 
tate to  these  Societies  any  fi^rther,  than  to  prescribe,  as  the 
condition  of  our  co-operation,  that  their  editions  of  Uie  Holy 
Scriptures  shall  be  without  note  or  comment.     Their  agent 
has  no  power  to  say,  as  Mr.  Haldane  would  have  him :  Pastor 
A.  is  ineligible,  he  is  suspected  to  be  of  Socinianjprinciples  ; 
— strike  otf  Professor  B.,  he  is  an  avowed  Arian  ;  Count  C.  is 
a  Neologist,  we  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  Messieurs 
D.  E.  and  F.  •  act  more  on  wondlv  considerations— dies  vties 
♦  humaines — than  in  a  true  spirit  of  faith,' — they  are  too  im- 
pure a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
people.    We  say,  admitting  the  wisdom  and  legitimacy  of  thia 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  Committee  or  its  agent  has  not  the 
power  to  act  thus.     Mr.  Haldane's  picture  is,  therefore,  an 
imaginary  one,  bearing  no  relation  to  the  actual  state  of  things; 
and  his  charges  against  the  Directors,  therefore,  fall  to  the 
ground,  even  supposing  his  representation  of  the  deplorable 
character  of  the  foreign  societies  to  be  accurate*    Of  this,  in- 
deed, there  is  happily  reason  to  doubt,  from  the  sweeping 
nature  of  his  assertions,  compared  with  the  meaereness  and 
vagueness  of  his  pretended  evidence. 

<  The  state  of  BiUe  Societleit  pn  the  Coiitiaentt'  be  says,  *  accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  accounts,  is  truly  deplorable.  A,  well-infonned 
foreigner,  who  has  lately  been  travelliDg  among  theca  to  ascertain  ia 
what  state  they  are,  gives  it  as  bis  decided  cputkoh  that  Christians 
have  very  tittle  toeight  in  the  several  committees,  which,  in  general^ 
are  wholly  under  tne  direction  of  freethinkers.  Such  is  his  report, 
of  them  from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  another.* 

This  well-informed  foreigner,  haviqg  been  apparently  sent 
out  (by  whom  ?}  to  ascertain  the  Btate  of  the  continental  Bible 
Societies,  comes  home  to  his  emnloyers  with  an  ofimom  that 
Christians  have  very  little  weigkt  in  the  committees  1!  It 
would  seem  then,  that,  after  all,  there  are  some  Cbristtans  io 
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these  committees,  though  they  do  not  form  the  majority.  But 
was  this  opinion  carefully  formed  ?  Was  there  no  previous 
bias  on  the  mind  of  this  agent?  From  one  end  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  other  includes  a  considerable  tract  of  country : 
Did  the  reporter  really  traverse  it?  These  questions  must  be 
answered,  before  this  anonymous  evidence  can  be  deemed  of 
much  weight,  giving  the  individual  full  credit  for  good  inten- 
tion and  veracity.    But  Mr.  Haldane  proceeds  : 

*  Other  foreign  Christians,  who  have  visited  this  country,  coo  firm 
this  report,  and  have  given  the  names  of  maoy  Arlans  and  Socinians, 
who  are  the  sole  governors  of  several  societies  abroad.  A  few  weeks 
BtOf  I  received  the  following  account  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
flfone  of  these  Bible  Societies:—** The  Secretary  is  the  idol  of  the 
ftshionable  world  here,  because^  to  use  the  words  of  the  treasurer, 
he  preaches  in  such  a  refined  style,  that  none  but  well  educated 
persons  can  understand  him;  and  the  moriflity  he  inculcates  is  so  pure 
and  excellent  that  it  surpasses  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  he  there- 
ftre  allu()es  seldom  to  the  Bible,  and  makes  very  little  use  of  Bibli- 
eel  expressions."  This  secretary  affirms  that  the  epistles  contradict 
the' gospels.  I  have  myself  known  a  Bible  Society  abroad,  which: 
bad  for  its  secretary  a  Socinian,  if  he  was  any  thing  at  all,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  active  agents  employed  in  adulterating  the  Scriptures  6y 
ike  addition  of  the  Apocrypha^  both  of  which  to  nim  were  equally 
indifierent.  Of  the  same  society,  the  treasurer  was  the  avotoed  author 
ef  a  large  and  elaborate  book  against  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  * 

p.  119. 

What  Mr.  Haldane  means  by  an  active  agent's  being  '  em- 
*  ployed  in  adulterating  the  Scriptures  by  the  addition  of  the 
'  Apocrypha,*  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  determine.  Does  he 
mean  a  printer  or  a  book-binder  ?  We  have,  in  this  sense,  both 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  active  aseiits  employed  in  this  adul- 
teration. But  in  all  the  authoriseoT  foreign  versions,  the  Apo- 
crypha is  included  :  how  then  can  any  individual  be  actively 
employed  in  adding  it?  Nor  is  it  less  mysterious  what  interest 
Sbcinians  should  have  in  circulating  the  Apocryphal  booEs. 
But  waiving  this,  we  would  put  it  to  the  common  candour  and 
common  sense  of  our  readers,  whether  these  facts  be  sufficient 
to  justify  Mr.  Haldane's  sweeping  allegations,  that  '  over  the 
'  whole  Continent,  the  chosen  J  rietids  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
'  Bible  Society,  those  whom  it  generally  appoints  or  counter 
'  nances  as  leaders  in  Uie  various  Bible  societies  which  it 
'creates,'  are  *  Arians,  Socinians,  and  Freethinkers.'  Do  they 
amount  to  the  slightest  proof  of  this  most  calumnious,  most  un- 
christian .assertion  ?  Ot  all  the  enemies  that  have  ever  assailed 
this  noble  institution,  did  any  one  ever  venture  on  so  foul,  so 
gratuitous  a  charge  ? 
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From  the  constitution  of  the  foreign  Bible  societies,  it  neces* 
sarily  results,  that  their  committees  are  composed,  like  those  of 
tlie  British  societies,  the  Edinburgh  committee  not  excepted, 
of  individuals  differing  widely  in  rank,  talent,  learning,  and 
reliiriouH  sentiment,  but  all  agreeing  on  this  one  point,  that  it 
IS  a  good  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  supply  the  poor  with 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    That  the  Contment  is  over-run 
with  Arianism  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true;  tliereare  consequently 
Arians  and  Socinians  to  be  found  among  the  members  and  even 
leaders  of  Bible  societies,  as  well  as  among  the  pastors,  pro- 
fessors, and  ecclesiastical  authorities.     But  that  men  of  piety 
and  devotedness  to  God  are  excluded  from  these  committees, 
that  tliey  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  form  a  fair  proportion  of 
them,  we  believe  to  be  a  most  untrue  and  unwarrantable  repre- 
sentation.    There  may,  perhaps,  be  found  here  and  there,  an  in- 
dividual of  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  who,  because  he  cannot 
carry  every  thing  his  own  way,  has  thought  proper  to  turn  aside 
and  calumniate  the  society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  all  similar 
associations  ;  and  we  cannot  answer  for  it,  that  there  may  not 
be   some   good  men  on  the  Continent,  as  in  England,    who 
for  some  reason  or  other  stand  aloof;  we  will  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chabrand,  Marzials,  Bonnard, 
and  others,  will  not  thank  Mr.  Haldanefor  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  made  them  figure  in  his  pages,  as  the  only  men  in  France 
worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  the  condemnation  of  the  motives  of  the  vast  majority 
of  their  colleagues  in  these  associations,  and  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  churches  throughout  that  kingdom.     Mr.  Hal- 
dane^s  complaint  amounts  to  neither  more  nor  less  than  this; 
that  the  Bible  Society  has  not,  throughout  the  Continent,  raised 
the  standard  of  dissent,  and  allied  itself  exclusively  to  one  par^ 
ticular  party,  in  open  opposition  to  the  synods,  pastors,  and  col- 
lective churches  throughout  the  Protestant  world.    Our  reply 
is,  that  such  was  not  the  proper  business  of  the  Bible  Society, 
nor  did  it  comport  with  either  its  object,  spirit,  or  principle. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  cause  of  evangelical  dissent  on  the 
Continent  may  not  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  godliness,  or  that 
the  foreign  churches  may  not  be  extensively  tainted  with  here- 
sy ; — although  we  have  on  record  the  instructive  case  of  a  holy 
reformer, 'very  jealous  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts/  who  thought 
that  he  was  the  only  prophet  left  alive  in  Israel,  and  that  the 
whole  nation  had  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  whereas 
he  was  told,  that  seven  thousand  were  left,  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Bnal.     But  the  distinguishing  character  of  the 
Bible  Society,  that  on  which  its  unity,  its  strength,  its  i;DiFer<- 
saiity,  it;^  perpetuity,  and  its  efficiency  alike  depend,  is,  that  its 
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simple  object  admits  of  the  co-operation  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties, all  classes  and  all  creeds, — that  is  to  say,  of  their  co- 
operation for  the  fipecifir  object ;  and  if  Socinians  and  Free- 
thinkers, t^apists  or  Turks,  from  whatever  motives,  choose  to 
join  in  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  op« 
posed  as  we  deem  the  Scriptures  to  be  to  their  tenets  and  inte« 
rests,  the  surrender  is  on  their  side.  That  Arians  and  Socinians 
are  the  chosen  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
and  its  agents  on  the  Continent  is,  however,  just  as  true,  as  that 
they  are  the  leaders  and  directors  of  the  Bible  societies  at  homei 
the  chosen  friends  of  the  London,  or  of  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
into  this  gentleman's  main  argument,  that,  by  conniving  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  through  the  hands  of 
heterodox  persons,  we  give  all  the  sanction  in  our  power  to  the 
characters,  opinions,  and  qualifications  of  these  men  as  public 
religious  instructors.    This  objection  against  the  Bible  Society 
has  no  pretensions  to  originality.     In  a  somewhat  different  ap- 
plication, it  was  worn  threadbare  in  an  early  stage  of  the  Bible 
Society  controversy.     It  was  urged  by  our  High«Church  oppo- 
nents as  an  insuperable  objection  to  co-operating  with  sectaries 
of  all  sorts,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Socinians,  and  otberst  that 
the  Bible  would  acquire  a  taint  by  passing  through  so  heterodox 
a  medium  ;  and  that  church-men  would  be  giving  a  sanction  to 
Dissent,  and  to  the  characters  and  qualifications  of  Dissenting 
teachers  as  public  religious  instructors,  by  conniving  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Bible  to  the  people  through  their  hands     Thus 
we  find  Dr.  Wordsworth  holding  this  language  :  '  The  Dissen- 
'  ters  have  succeeded  in  drawing  us  down  from  our  vantage- 

*  ground,  to  put  off  our  armour,  even  to  slight  and  despise  itt 
'  and  to  place  ourselves  side  by  side  with  the  lowest  of  their 
'  sects.'*  And  Mr.  Sikes  objects,  that,  though  the  Society 
in  its  collective  capacity  gives  the  Bible  without  comment,  yet, 
as  it  gives  it  through  the  hands  of  its  various  memberB,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  Socinians,  Cahinists,  or  Quakers,  they 
may  circulate  it  with  tracts  and  comments,  or  with  '  a  com- 

*  mentary  in  their  mouth/  so  as  to  make  it  speak  '  Socinianiam, 
<  Calvinism,  or  Quakerism.'  The  same  gentleman  has  also  an- 
ticipated Mr.  Haldane  in  another  of  his  objections.  '  In  the 
'  sacred  history/  he  remarks,  '  whenever  it  is  proposed  by 
'  Providence  to  propagate  the  gospel,  it  is  done,  not  merely  1^ 


*  See  ^*  Reasons  for  declining  to  become  a  Subscriber  to  the  Hi 
Society."    By  Christ.  Wordsworth,  D.D.  &C.1810 ;  and  '^  Letter  to 
Lord  Teignmouth  in  Vindication  of  Reasons/'  &c,    p*  113. 
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iispersin^  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  but  by  the  instrumentality 
3f  authorised  ministers  who  bring  the  Scriptures  in  their  hands. 
kVhen  Cornelius  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision,  his  direc* 
Jons  were  not  to  send  and  procure  the  Scriptures,  but  "  send 
o  Joppa  and  call  for  ^one  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ;  be  - 
vill  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do."  And  who  was  this 
Peter?  no  lay-preacher,  no  leader  of  a  sect  or  schism.  He 
iras  a  regularly  ordained  minister  of  the  church.'*  How  are 
e  tables  turned  !  Who  would  have  expected  to  find  a  sec- 
ry,  a  schismatic  (in  the  view  of  these  o^entlemen],  and  a  leading 
ember  of  a  Bible  Committee,  making  use  of  the  same  argu- 
ent  as  a  reason  ajjainst  sanctioning^  the  circulation  of  the 
:riptures  through  the  medium  of  regularly  ordained  ministers 
id  pastors  of  established  churches  ?  On  the  part  of  the  cle- 
;al  opponents  of  the  Bible  Society,  these  reasonings  were 
the  tinie  supposed  to  indicate  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  the 
fficiency  of  tho  Scriptures,  a  spirit  of  illiberallty  and  intole- 
nce,  a  paramount  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
irn  church  or  party  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  considerations 

Chribtian  charity.  But  we  must  have  been  mistaken.  Nar- 
w  views  and  strong  prejutlices  cannot  have  influenced  Dr. 
ordsworlh,  Mr.  h^^ikes,  Mr.  Spry,  and  others,  in  urging  these 
parently  unieasoiiable  and  illiberal  objections ;  for  they  are 
ecisely  the  same  as  Mr.  llaldane^s.  We  imagined  those 
rsons  to  he  hostiK^  to  the  whole  constitution  and  plan  of  the 
ble  Society:  yet,  if  so,  in  what  does  Mr.  Huldane's  friendship 
ffer  from  their  hostility  ? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  argument  a  little  closer.     Arians,  So- 
lians,  and  Free-thinkers  are  improper  persons  to  be  allowed 

co-operate  in  deliwring  the  Scriptures:  and  upon  this 
ound.  Mr.  Haldjne  tells  us,  the  *  riojht  feeling  priests*  of  the 
)mish  Church  refuse  to  join  the  Bible  Society.  These  Romish 
iests  take  exactly  the  same  view  of  the  plan  of  the  Society,. 
seems,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Sikes,  and  Mr.  Haldane  do. 
singular  alliance,  but  no  matter.  We  wish  to  ask,  whether 
r.  Haliane's  Roman  Catholic  friends  would  allow  Quakers, 
lo  deny  the  Sacraments,  or  Scotch  Sandemanians  to  be 
3ptr  persons  to  unite  v\ith  in  delivering  the  Bible  to  the 
ople.  We  trow  not.  We  are  sceptical  whether  the  '  right 
eeling'  of  many  of  these  priests  would  admit  of  their  cor- 
illy  uniting  with  such  heretics  as  Richard  Phillips  and  Luke 
)ward.  But  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  putting  another 
estion  to  Mr.  Haldane,  and   in  his  own  words  :  '  Is  it  to 


•  See  Edec.  llev.  Old  Series,  Vol,  VIL  p.  269. 
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*  be  connived  at,  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
'  peopl'i  lhrou|^li  the  hands  of*  rapUts,  any  more  than  through 
those  of  Arians.  Sncinians,and  Neolc^ists, — •  thus  giving  all  the 

•  sanction  in  our  power  to  tlie  rtiaracters,  opinions,  and  quali- 
'  fications  of  rijxht-feplin«r  or  wrono^-feeJing  priests  of  the  cor- 
rupt Church  of  Rome,  '  as  piihlic,  religious  instructors?*  We 
know  not  with  what  consistency  Mr.  Haldane  could  consent  to 
8i!ch  fraternal  co-operation.  13ut.  if  the  hands  of  Papists  be 
too  impure  a  medium,  and  it  be  thought  that  the  waters  of 
life  will  ocquiro  a  deleterious  quality  in  passing  through  so 
polluted  a  conduit,  the  hands  of  the  Greek  clergy  aud  the 
Syrian  cler<ry  nre  not  a  whit  cleaner.  Js  it  then,  we  again  Rsk, 
to  be  connived  at,  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
people  of  France  and  Switzerland  throusjjh  the  hands  of  Aria- 
nized  Presbyterians  ;  to  the  people  of  Germany,  through  the 
hnnds  of  free-thinking  LuthernnH  ;  to  the  people  of  Russia, 
throus:h  the  hands  of  t!ie  idolatrous  Greek  clei*gy ;  to  th6 people 
of  Mexico,  CoIond)ia,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  through  the  ^ands  of 
monks,  fiiars,  and  Romish  ecclesiastics  ;  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land throutj:li  the  hands  of  that  motley  and  heretical  body*  the 
Earl-street  Committee  I  Down  with  such  a  system.  The  ooly 
fit  persons  to  deliver  the  Scriptures  to  the  world  are  Mr.  Hal- 
dane, Dr.  Thomson,  Messrs.  Chabrand,  Marzials,  Bonnard.  and 
others  hereafter  to  be  named  by  the  Continental  Society  and 
the  Kdiid^urnh  (iJonmiitrce. 

We  have  heard — perhaps  Jlr.  Haldane  may  have  heard— of 
a  little  sect  that  sprang  up  in  this  kingdom  not  a  century  ago, 
who  carried  their  jealousy  of  fraternal  co-operation  with  the 
non-elect  to  that  hei*rht,  that  their  rules  did  not  allow  any  of 
their  members  to  join  ni  prayer  with  a  person  not  of  their  per- 
suasion. It  strikes  us,  that  the  not  s!»fierinu:  a  person  of  here- 
tical principles  to  join  with  us  in  distributing  the  word  of  God, 
savours  not  a  little  of  the  same  pharisatcal  spirit.  But  there 
is  no  accounting  for  the  eccentricities  of  zeal.  We  have  heard 
of  a  sage  proposal  to  open  all  the  meetings  of  the  Earl-street 
Committee  with  a  religious  service ; — whether  a  form  of  prayer, 
or  extemporaneous  prayer,  we  are  not  informed,  and  therefore 
cannot  tell  whether  this  pious  manccuvre  was  intended  to  dis- 
gust any  of  the  clergy,  or  to  get  rid  of  the  Quakers.  But  the 
f^ict  is,  that  the  catholic  spirit  of  the  Bible  Society  is  the  grand 
stumbling  block  to  all  those  worthy  and  well  meaning  personi 
whose  minds  are  essentially  sectarian.  Mr.  Haldane  thinks 
all  this  peace  and  union  a  very  bad  sign  of  the  times.  *  If 
*  discussions  and  differences  of  opinion  be  not  excited  by 
'  p:iving  men  the  Bible/  he  says,  '  it  is  owing  either  to  its 
'  being  neglected,  or  to  their  mistaking  the  religion  it  incul- 
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*  cates.*  This,  we  admit,  is  true  to  a  certain  degree,  but  it  is 
a  truth  bordering  on  a  most  pernicious  doctrine.  The  ten* 
dency  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  is,  to  make  men  a^ee,  to 
promote  peace,  unity,  and  good-will.  And  though  our  blessed 
Lord  declared  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword, 
intimating  that  his  followers  must  be  prepared  to  encomiter 
the  world's  hatred  and  domestic  persecution  and  treachery  fof 
his  name's  sake,  the  New  Testament  contains  no  passage  which 
should  warrant  the  idea,  that  to  court  persecution,  to  provoke 
controversy,  and  to  excite  opposition  and  discord,  is  the  duty 
of  a  Christian,  or  the  readiest  way  to  advance  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  and  peace. 

But  our  readers  must  by  this  time  be  convinced,  that  the 
objections  taken  by  Mr.  Ilaldane  and  his  friends  against  the 
administration  of  the  IVible  Society  by  the  Earl-street  Com- 
mittee and  its  foreign  at^ents,  strike  at  the  very  principle  and 
constitution  of  tlie  Society  itself.     Nothing  can  be  more  op- 

f>osite  than  the  system  of  union  and  co-operation  which  luis 
iitherto  been  considered  as  the  glory  of  the  Bible  Society^ 
and  that  which  Mr.  Hcihlane  would  substitute  for  it.  Yet» 
these  are  the  gentlemen  who  clamour  for  an  adherence  to  the 
constitution  and  rules  of  the  Society !  *  Thy  rowers  have 
'  brought  thee  into  deep  waters,'  pathetically  exclaims  Mr. 
Haldane ;  and  this  new  pilot  would  steer  back  the  Society 
into  the  narrow  pool  of  theological  debate.  These  rowers  have 
for  twenty  years  navigated  every  sea,  and  left  blessings  in 
every  port ;  and  are  they  now  to  be  discharged,  that  the  vessel 
may  be  cut  down  to  a  floating  ark,  or  towed  along  by  Mr. 
Haldane's  favourite  vessel,  the  Continental  Society?— No, 
never. 

VVe  suspected  from  the  first,  that  the  objection  to  the  circu*- 
lation  of  the  Apocrypha  had  something  behind  it.  We  miij;ht 
now  safely  appeal  to  our  readers,  whether  we  were  wrong.  But 
it  remains  to  prove,  from  the  pamphlets  before  us,  the  real 
source  and  bearings  of  the  opposition  of  the  Edinburgh  Com^ 
mittee.  We  have  seen  what  are  Mr.  Haldane's  enlarged  viewy 
of  co-operation,  and  they  will  serve  not  a  little  to  illustrate  the 
following  paragraph  from  Dr.  Thomson's  statement. 

'  We  cannot  safely  or  properly  eo^operate  with  any  Societr  t^r  m*' 
dividual  agent  that  does  not  acknowledge  the  same  canon  of  Scrip-' 
Uire.  And  as  one  proof  of  their  holding,  the  same  canon  of  Seriptuftt 
they  must  practicality  refrain  from  circulating  the  Apocrt/pha  with-  the^ 
BiilCf  whether  it  be  appended^,  or  whether  it  be  interspersed*  If  they' 
hold  a  different  canon,  or  if  they  act  in  the  distribution  of  the  Bible' 
as  if  they  did  so,  inserting  in  the  same  volume  with  the  Word  of  God»' 
that  which  is  not  the  Word  ef  God|.  then^  tie  ionilev  t&em;  M'-'ouc^ 
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agents  for  carrying  into  cfTect  the  purposes  of  our  Bible  Societyt  is  so 
far  to  give  our  countenance  to  an  adulteration  of  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  to  enable  others  to  pve  a  wider  spread  to  spurious  editions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  p.  1'56. 

The  plain  menu i nor  of  this  is,  that  the  Committee  ought  to 
break  with  ovtrv  national  cluiri'h  in  the  vvorlfl,  except  the 
Church  of  Scolhmcl,  and  become  undiss^uisedly  a  sectarian, 
in  this  country  'i  Dissentinc:  Sociclv.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr.  Craij;,  as  an  episcopalian,  had  some  scruples  as  to  adopt- 
ing a  statement  containing  such  a  proposition  as  this.  We 
should  extremely  like  to  see  how  Mr.  Gorham  would  look  on 
reading  it.  To  be  eligible  as  a  member  of  a  Bible  Society 
that  shall  secure  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Thomson  and  his 
friends,  a  person  must  j)ractically  refrain  from  circulating:  the 
Bible  as  printed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  as  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches, — that  is  to  say,  with 
the  Apocry])ha ; — the  Bible  as  circulated  (to  a  great  extent) 
by  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society, — the  Bible  as  it  exists 
(horrlbile  dictii  !J  not  only  on  the  reading-desks  of  Episcopal 
churches,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  Dissenting  pulpits. 
Yes,  the  alarniini;  truth  must  be  told.  All  the  copies  of  the 
Quarto  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by  the  Clarendon, 
and  (if  we  mistake  i;ot)  the  Cambridge  press,  include  the 
Apocrypha  ;  and  although  the  pernicious  appendage  admits  of 
being  cancelled,  we  speak  from  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge 
of  fact,  when  we  say,  that  the  pulpit  Bibles  in  Dissent- 
ing chapels  will  usually  be  found  to  contain  the  Apociy- 
pha.  Every  Bible  that  is  used  in  the  reading-desks  of  the 
Established  Church  wtist  contain  it.  Nay,  more  ;  we  never 
heard  a  conscientious  objection  raised  by  a  single  English 
Dissenter  of  any  denomination  to  this  inclusion  of  the  Apocry- 
phal books  between  the  two  boards  of  the  Bible.  Against  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England  in  directing  lessons  to  be 
read  from  the  Apocrypha,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  article,  the 
Nonconformist  Commissioners  who  assisted  at  the  Savoy  Con- 
ference, firmly  and  conscientiously  protested  ;♦  and  the  Dis- 


•  Yet,  their  language  (as  cited  in  our  September  Number)  is  re- 
markable. *  We  asked  not,'  they  say  in  reply,  « that  no  Apocryphal 
'  chapter  may  be  read  in  the  church,  but  that  none  may  be  read  as 

*  lessons:  to  read  them  in  the  same  place,  under  the  same  title^ 

*  without  any  sufficient  note  of  distinciion,  or  notice  given  to  the 
'  people  that  they  are  not  canonical  Scripture,  ihfi/  beinfr  al*o  bound 

*  toilh  our  Bibles^  is  such  a  temptation  to  the  vulgar  to  take  them 
'  for  God's  word,  as  doth  much  prevail,  and  is  like  to  do  so  still.' 
Could  they  have  contemplated  their  exclusion  from  the  Bible,  when,. 
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senters  of  the  present  day  still  rank  this  among  their  objection* 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Establishment.  Many  clergymen,  we  are 
aware,  evade  or  disobey  this  direction, — on  their  own  responsi- 
bility ;  but  that  is  not  our  affair.  But  as  to  the  insertion  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  same  volume  with  the  canonical  books, 
we  cannot  discover  that,  either  by  our  Nonconformist  ancestors^ 
or  by  any  existing  denomination  of  English  Dissenters,  it  was 
ever  objected  to  as  unlawful.  That  it  was  extensively  disliked, 
— that  it  was  deemed  mexpedient,  especially  in  the  case  of 
editions  designed  for  circulation  among  the  lower  classes, — 
and  that  the  practice  of  omitting  the  Apocryphal  books  has 
been  silently  gaining  ground  among  both  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters, so  that  even  the  English  Universities  have,  we  under- 
stand, in  some  instances,  followed  the  example  set  them  by  the 
King's  Printer,  by  omitting  it  in  small  editions, — all  this  we 
admit.  We  believe  that  the  Apocrypha  in  this  comitry  was  ia 
a  fair  way  to  die  a  natural  death,  having  no  spiritual  life  in  it. 
And  the  same  consequence  would  result  from  the  diffusion  of 
Scriptural  light  in  other  countries  :  the  Apocryphal  books  would 
first  sink  into  disuse,  and  at  length  be  silently  and  gradually 
dropped  out  of  the  holy  volume.  But  we  repeat  that,  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  the  lawfulness  of  in8ertiD|r 
it  was  never  questioned,  before  this  new  article  of  faith  was 
promulgated  by  the  Edinburgh  Committee.  Even  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  silent  on  this  bead.  And 
not  only  Church  Bibles  and  Dissenting  pulpit  Bibles,  but  the 
family  Bibles  of  Dissenters,  at  least  those  of  venerable  date, 
will  in  general  be  found  to  contain  the  Apocrypha. 

Upon  what  principle,  then,  is  it  now  demanded,  that  every 
member,  whether  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  of 
France,  or  any  other  Protestant,  Papal,  Greek,  or  other  foreign 
communion,  shall  practically  refrain  from  circulating  the  Apo* 
crypha  with  the  Bible,  in  order  to  be  deemed  worthy  to  co- 
operate in  the  delivery  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  ?  Let  it 
be  known,  that  this  indecent,  this  intolerant  demand  does  not 
proceed  from  any  body  of  English  Dissenters.  We  love  the 
Apocrypha  just  as  little  as  does  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  ;  but  we 
say,  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  nor  the  yyav  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  the  Bible  Society,  or  the  circulation  of  God  s 
Holy  Word. 

The  question  of  the  Canon  is  not  now  before  us, — among 
Protestants,  that  has  never  been  a  question, — but  the  lawfuT' 
ness  of  circulating  what  is  admitted  and  declared  not  to  be  ca- 


with  this  qualification  of  announcing  them  to  be  spocryphal^  they 
would  have  contented  to  their  being  occasionally  read  in  the  church  i 
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nonical,  as  an  appendage  to  the  inspired  books.    And  we  mnst 
take  the  freedom  to  ask,  how  any  clergrmen  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  can  with  the  least  shew  of  consistency  main- 
tain the  negative  ?*     How  wimld  the  proposal  to  exclude  the 
Apocrypha  from  all  copies  of  the   Bible  issued  by  the  Vene- 
rable Societ/,  be  received  at  Barllett's  Buildinors  ?     Can  it  be 
imagint'd  that  it  would  ever  receive  the  countenance  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  EstHblislnueiit  ?     And  yet,  it  is  pretended, 
that  the  laws  of  the  British   and   Foreign  Bible  Society  were 
framed  with  the  express  intention  to  secure  its  exclusion  from 
every  copy   of   the   Scriptures  issued   by  any  Bible   Society 
whatever  tlirou^^hout  Christendom  !     We  deny,  not  merely  that 
this  was  the  fact,  but  that  it  could  possibly  be  the  fact.    Had 
such  an  intention  existed,  Mr.   Hughes,  who  has  perhaps  the 
bebt  claim  to  he  considered  as  the  founder  of  the   Society^ 
could  not  have  forurotteu  it ;  and  he  says,  the  design  was  nevcf 
contemplated.      Had   it   existed,  further,  it  must  have   been 
known  to  its  earliest  patrons;  and  we  feel  confident  that  Bishop 
Porteus  and  the  other  prelates  who  gave  the  infant  InstituticNi 
their  cordial  support,  would  never,  in  that  case,  have  sanc- 
tioned a  regulation  at  once  so  invidious  and  sectarian.     Bnt 
the  extension  of  this  exclusion  to  all  foreign  versions  would 
have  been  considered,  at  the  formation  of  the  society,  too  chi- 
merical an  idea  to  be  entertained   for  a  moment.     We  say 
boldly,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have  been  contemplated;  in 
proof  of  which,  we  may  refer  to  the  very  Jirst  gratti  made  to  a 
foreign   Bible   Society,  that  of   Nuremburg.     This  was  an- 
nounced in  connexion  with  the  remark,  that  it  was  hoped,  the 
same  Society  would  '  soon  have  it  in  its  power  to  print  a  large 
'  edition   ot  the  established  Lutheran  Bible  complete,'^  which 
established  Lutheran  Bible  was  known  to  contain  the  Apocry- 
pha.    In  the  Appendix  to  the  same  Report  (1806)  is  inserted  a 


*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  cite  the  words  of  Bp.  CosiDi 
whose  History  of  the  Canon  has  been  so  repeatedly  referred  to  in  the 
present  discuMion.    In  stating  the  inquiry,  he  says  :  *  The  Question 

*  will  not  be,  I.  Whether  those  Apocryphal  boolui  either  have  beea 
'  heretoforei  or  may  still  be  read  in  the  Church  for  the  better  instruc- 

*  tion  and  edifying  of  the  people  in  many  good  precepts  of  life.  Z 
'  Nor  whether  they  may  lye  joined  together  in  one  common  volume  wiik 

*  the  Bible^  and  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Holif  Scrip' 
'  turet  as  that  name  is  largely  and  improperly  tahenJ^  After  men- 
tioning three  other  particulars,  he  adds — <  all  this  we  grant.     And  to 

*  all  these  purposes,  there  may  be  good  use  made  of  an  Apocrypha! 
'  book/    p.  8. 

t  First  Report,  p.  IS. 
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letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  in  Swabia  to  the  Rev.  Dr« 
iSteinkopfi*,  in  which  there  is  the  following  passage.  '  Your 
'  question  respecting  the  Catholics  inspires  me  with  the  hope 
'  that  your  Society  is  desirous  to  extend  its  beneficial  influence 

•  likewise  to  the  Catholics,  wishing  only  to  know  whether  a 
'  dispersion  of  Bibles  among  them  would  be  practicable  ;  and 
'  indeed,  it  would  not  only  be  practicable,  but  desirable  in  the 

•  highest  degree.     Let  me,  however,  candidly  observe,  that  a 

•  Protestant  edition  of  the  Bible  would  hardly  be  suffered  to 

•  have  its  free  course,  after  all  I  know  of  the  minds  of  most  of 
'  the  Catholic  people  or  clergy.     It  ought,  therefore,   to  be 

•  either  a  Catholic  edition  of  the  Bible,  or,  if  a  Protestant,  it 

•  ought  to  have  the  same  appearance  as  if  printed  in  a  Catholic 

•  town  :  for  instance,  the  books   of  the    Bible   ought  to   be 

•  placed  in  an  order  different  from  that  which  is   generally 

•  adopted  in  Protestant  Bibles.'*  Will  it  be  said,  that  here 
is  no  mention  made  of  any  thing  beyond  a  different  order  or 
arrangement  ?  The  reason  is  obvious  :  the  only  Protestant 
Bibles  known  in  Swabia  contained  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
all  the  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
editions  consisted  in  the  arrangement.  The  subsequent  appli* 
cation  of  this  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  Catholic  Testament$t 
was,  after  deliberate  consideration,  declined,  objections  bein^ 
taken  to  the  version,  Mr.  Gorham,  however,  in  his  *  accurate^^ 
statement,  argues,  that  '  the  encouragement  held  O'lt  in  1804, 

•  5,   bv  the   Committee,   to   Protestant   Societies   which  were 

•  about  to  print  the  Lutheran,  the  Bohemian,  the  Polish,  and 

•  the  Lill.'uanian  Bibles,  by  no  means  implies  that  it  was  under- 
'  stood  that  the  Apocrypha  should  be  annexed  to  those 
'  editions,  if  printed  by  our  aid.'  What  then,  were  the  Com- 
mittee ignoranr  of  the  fact,  that  tliose  Bibles  contained  the 
Apocrypha?  if  not,  how  could  it  fail  to  be  understood,  that 
the  usual  form  of  printing  the  Bible  should  be  adhered  to? 
But  this  gentleman's  proofs  of  the  intention  to  exclude  are  not 
a  little  singular.     *  At  a  Committee-meeting,  Nov.  5,  1810,  it 

•  was  "  agreed  to  omit  th^  Afocrtffha^*  annexed  to  the  Oxford 

•  ^eptuagint.  fifty  copies  of  vhich  were  sent  to  India/  And 
again,  *  a  .V^^ -committee,  in  Sept.  1811,  "  agreed  to  omit  the 

•  ^Jpocri/pha,**  in  reprinting  the  German  Bible  from  the  Halle 
'  edition.'  Let  any  man  of  common  sense  determine,  whether 
such  minutes  could  possibly  have  been  made,  or  such  ao 
agreement  have  been  come  to  by  a  i'liA-committee,  if  the  rules 
of  the  Society  peremptorily  deprived   the  Committee  of.  all 
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option  or  discretion  in  the  business.  In  18)2,  it  being  di^- 
covereri  that  the  Bohemian  and  other  editions  of  the  German 
Bible  contained  prefaces  ami  fr/oHsurics  besides  the  Apocrypha, 
a  circulur  letter  to  the  ContiiienUil  societies  was  resolved  on, 
stating  '  the  necessity  oF  carrying  into  elFect  the  fundamenud 
'  law  of  this  Society  relative  to  the  printing  and  publishing  the 
*  Scriptures  vviihout  note  or  connuent..'  It  has  been  absurdly 
pretended,  thiit  the  Apocrypha  was  included  under  the  words 
n~te  and  conin)eiit» — un  as^^e^lion  quite  on  a  par  with  the  sage 
remark  of  Mr.  ^l orris,  timt  a  transhition  is  a  comment,  '  the 
'  version  produced  bein^  neitlier  more  nor  less  than  the  trans*  ■ 
'  lator*s  exposition.'  The  hollowness  of  this  pretence  will  at 
once  be  seen  on  considerint;,  1.  'VhvX  the  occasion  of  the  circu- 
lar letter  was  not  the  insertion  of  the  Apocrypha,  whirh  was 
lone;  before  known  to  he  the  cast.*  in  uU  rhe  '  established*  Ger- 
man  Bibles,  bur.  the  iniroducLion  of  prefaces  and  glossariiss* 
2.  That  had  the  cirquUr  Leen  iulended  lo  apply  to  the  Apocry- 
pha, il  would  not  hive  het-ii  ni*i.essary  to  diiect  Dr.  Steinkopir, 
in  his  subsequent  visit  to  tiii-  C'oiUineiit.il  socieiit^s,  lo  urge  ou 
them  the  omission  of  the  Apocrypha. 

But  both  Dr.  Thomson  aitd  his  new  friend  Mr.  Gorlxam  have 
disingenuously  endeavovnx-d  to  confound  two  things  essentially 
different, — the  wish  of  tiie  London  Committee  to  exclude  the 
Apocrypha,  and  tiieir  suppoNC^l  couviciion  :hat  its  circulation 
lyas  forbidden  by  the  hi  as  of  the  Institution.  \Vher«as  uo* 
thing  is  more  clear  from  tlie  wiiole  hist-^ry  of  their  proceedings,' 
than  that  they  were  unanilnou^)y  desirous  of  obtaining  The 
omission  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  as  unanimously  persuaded- 
that  the  rules  of  the  Society  did  not  render  this  peremptory. 
Dr.  Thomson  asks : 

« If  it  be  really  true,  that  ihcy  were  not  bound  by  the  laws  of  the 
Society  to  abstiiin  from  circulating  the  apocrypha  ;  and  if  it  be  really 
true,  that  its  circulation  is  »o  necessary  as  they  allege  for  ihe  circult- 
tion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  ihc  Continent ;  have  they  done  rigte 
in  agreeing  to  relinquish  the  practice,  so  far  as  they  have  agreed  to 
relinquish  it  in  some  of  their  resolutions  ^ 

We  challenge  Dr.  Thoiuson  to  adduce  the  sli-^hlest  proof  of 
a  disinclination  in  the  Conmiittie,  at  .my  period,  to  relinquish 
this  practice, — or,  to  spei:k  more  properly,  to  promote  the  re- 
linquishment of  this  prLiciicc  on  the  part  of  foreign  churches.' 
But  could  they  have  no  ui'.ier  motive  than  the  principle  of 
obedience  to  their  own  laws?  Who  w(juld  iniifc^inc,  from  Dr.' 
Thomson's  statement,  ihat  the  very  individuals  who  framed' 
those  laws,  ranked  among^  the  members  of  the  Committee 
whose  secret  opposition  to  the  laws  is  thus  ungenerously  insi-' 
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Duated  ?  If  the  laws  were  firamed  to  exclude  the  Apocrypha^ 
must  it  not  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  exclude 
it  in  practice?  But  they  who  framed  the  laws  had  not  so 
bound  themselves,  and  therefore  we  find  them  subsequently 
agreeing  to  omit,  and  urging  others  to  omit  the  Apocryphal 
books.  What  inconsistency  or  ambiguity  is  there  in  this  con- 
duct? As  a  matter  of  economy,  to  take  the  lowest  consider- 
ation, such  omission  was  expedient.  To  prevent  any  interrup- 
tion of  unanimity  in  this  countiy,  either  within  the  Committee 
or  out  of  it,  was  another  powerful  inducement.  But  above  all, 
the  home  practice  justifies  the  belief,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  Bible  Society,  (so  far  as  the 
subject  was  the  matter  of  distinct  consideration,]  tacitly  to  get 
rid  of  the  spurious  appendage,  but  without  stigmatisingit  in 
a  manner  that  should  give  umbra^  to  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  of  other  religious  institutions  by  whom  the 
Apocrypha  is  freely  circulated.  If  there  has  been  any  thing 
approaching  to  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  Parent  Com- 
mittee, it  relates,  not  to  their  tolerating  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocrypha  by  foreign  societies, — which  was  a  notorious  fact,— 
but  to  their  wish  and  determination  to  exclude  it ; — of  which, 
had  it  been  known,  Mr.  Sikes,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bp.  Marsh, 
and  their  other  clerical  antagonists  would  not  have  failed  to 
make  a  handle,  in  order  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  every  true 
churchman  against  the  sectarian  society.  *  Had  they  proposed 
^  to  combine  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  with  that  of  the 

*  Bible,*  exclaims  Dr.  Thomson,  '  now  few,  comparatively 
'  speaking,  could  they  have  hoped  to  associate  with  them  in 

*  their  undertaking  I'  Had  it  been  proposed  formally  and  ab- 
solutely to  exclude  the  Apocrypha,  our  belief  is,  that  their 
associates  would  have  been  still  fewer,  and  that  the  Institution 
would  always  have  been  as  contracted  in  its  sphere  of  opera- 
tion, and  as  sectarian  in  its  character,  as  Dr.  Thomson  could 
wish  it  to  become. 

The  length  to  which  these  remarks  have  already  extended^ 
compel  us  to  pass  over  many  points  which  we  had  mtended  to 
notice ;  but  we  must  now  briefly  advert  to  the  awful  represen- 
tations and  denunciations  of  our  Edinburgh  Reformers  as  to 
the  sin  and  dant^er  of  circulating  the  Apocrypha  in  any  form. 
For  be  it  remembered,  that  Mr.  Gorham's  distinction  is  n6w 
given  up  as  frivolous,  and  to  circulate  the  Apocrypha  iitthe 
flame  volume  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures  under  any  circom- 
stances,  is  declared  to  be  both  perilous  and  criminal. 

First,  as  to  its  sinfulness.  This  charq^e  rests  on  two  distinct 
grounds  :  the  one  is,  that  we  thereby  add  to  the  word  of  God» 
what  is  no  part  of  the  word  of  €k)d ;  the  other  is,  that  we  bind 
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up  with  the  inspired  ScriptureSi  human  writings  which  ar»Bd- 
mitted  and  declared  in  the  volume  we  send  out,  not  to  be  the 
word  of  God. 

To  prove  the  wickedness  of  adding  to  the  word  of  God* 
Mr.  Hdldaue  has  recourse,  very  unnecessarily,  to  an  untenable 
and  dangerous  hypothesis  and  three  inapplicable  citations  fcooi 
Scripture.    We  say  unnecessarily,  because  no  Protestant  tbtt 
we  ever  heard  of  would  contend,  that  it  is  any  thing  abort  of 
impious  in  the  highest  degree  wilfully  to  add  to  the  wofd  of 
God.     But  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  rest  the  cause  which 
Mr.  Haldane  advocates,  on   his  theory  of  inspiration.     Not 
only  does  he  contend  for  the  highest  degree  of  plenary  inspi- 
ration, but  he  represents  it  to  be  a  most  erroneous  idc-a, '  that 
*  the  Scriptures  are  written  under  ditierent  degrees  of  inspira- 
'  tion.'    By  this  plenary  inspiration,  claimed  for  the  Scripturetp 
he  understands,  '  the  infusion  of  ideas  and   words  into  the 
'  minds  of  the  writers  by  the  operation  of  God  *     In  this  literal 
sense,  he  ascribes    to   every  book  in  the  sacred    canon,  an 
equal  claim  to   the   title   of  the  word   of  God.     Having  ad- 
verted to  this  wild  dogma  in   a  preceding  article,  we   ahail 
content  ourselves  with  affirming  in  this  place,  that  it  is  at  vari» 
since  with  the  opinions  of  learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines- 
of  all  parties,  at  variance  with  internal  evidence,  and  at  vari- 
ance with  common  sense.    The  dangerous  tendency  of  suck 
sentiments  has  been  ubly  pointed  out  by  our  admirable  Dod- 
dridge.    Speaking  of  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration,  that  of 
immediate  suggestion,  he  says :  '  That  this  is  applicable  to  ell 
'  the  history  ot  it  (the  New  Testament),  or  to  all  things  con^ 
'  tained  in  its  epistolary  parts,  I  choose  not  to  assert.     Fur,  at 
'  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  its  entire  creJibilitif,  (which  nothiiig. 

*  can  more  effectually  secure  than  a  full  superintendency,)  it 
'  would  subject  us  to  so  many  difficulties,  which  have  been  to 
'  forcibly  urged  by  otliers,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
'  repeat  them  here.  But  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  appeicot 
'  insufficiency  of  the  answers  which  have  been  returned  to 

*  these  objections  by  some  very  sincere  but  (I  think  in  tUa. 

*  instance)  less  judicious  defenders  of  Scripture,  has  led  some 

*  people  to  conclude  tliat  the  Scripture  was  not  inspired  at  all : 
'  as  if  it  had  been  on  both  sides  agreed,  that  a  universal  aug-* 
'  gestion  was  the  only  kind  of  inspiration  worth  contendiBg^ 
'  for.' ....  Referring  to  one  class  of  these  objections  be  adda: 

'  With  which  I  have  no  concern,  because  they  affect  only  soch 
'  a  degree  of  inspiration  as  1  think  it  uoi  prudent,  tind  am  anie 
'  it  is  not  tiecessarj/,  to  assert.  I  leave  them  therefore  to  'be 
'  answered  by  those,  i^  any  such  there  be,  who  imagine  that 
'  Paul  would  need  an  munediate  revelation  from  heaven*.  aaA'^ 
'  a  miraculous  dictate  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  remind  Timotty 
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'  6i'  tlie  clouk.  and  writings  which  he  left  at  Troas,  or  to  advitie 
'  him  to  njin(r|e  a  little  wine  with  his  water*.' 

Even  had  Mr.  llaldane's  notion  of  Inspiration  recommended 
itself  by  an  accordance  with  reason  and  Scripture,  his  intro- 
duction of  it  in  the  present  discussion  would  not  have  been 
very  JiKlici(»us»  siuce  his  own  creed  in  these  matters  cannot  be 
allowed  to  form  either  the  basis  or  the  interpreter  of  the  laws 
of  the  British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society.     As  to  the  texts 
which  he  ckis.  uken  in  their  letter,  they  cannot  by  possibility 
be  made  to  apply  to  such  additions  to  the  Bible  as  do  not  lay 
rluim  to  the  character  of  God  s  word.    But  with  Mr.  Haldaue's 
views,  we  do  nut  be^i  how  he  can  dare  circulate  a  copy  of  the 
Bible  that  containis  the  spurious,  false,  apocryphal  subscriptions 
appended  tosouie  of  the  epistles,  and  the  spurious,  apocryphal 
insertiou  in  the  tifih  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  of  Johni*.     His 
reasonintr,  to  be  valid,  mubt  apply  to  verses  and  words,  and  to 
erroneous  renderings,  ab  well  as  to  entire  chapters  or  books.   la 
fact,  the  Edinburgh  Committee  take  to  themselves  high  merit  for 
liaving  made  a  stjnd  against  the  crying  sin  of  marginal  renderings 
and  references,  and  arguments  at  the  beginning  of  each  chap- 
ter ;  and  Dr.  Thomson  has  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  make 
some  of  these  speak  the  language  of  Church-of-Englandism  or 
heresy.     Were  the  subject  less  grave,  this  display   of  petti* 
fogging  criticism  would  be  simply  amusing. 

The  second  ground  of  sinfulness^  is,  the  unlawfulness  of  in- 
serting writing:^  which  are  declared  to  be  apocryphal,  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  inspired  Scriptures.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  not  repeat,  that  we  regard  the  practice  as 
highly  inexpedient,  and  that  the  total  separation  and  abolition 
uf  the  Apocrypha  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
But  when  gentlemen  begin  to  talk  of  its  being  '  a  daring 
'  imputation  on  God*s  word,'  a  *  presumptuous  invasion  of 
'  consecrated  ground,  an  adulteration,  a  corruption,  a  deerada- 
'  tion,  a  counteraction  of  Divioe  Revelation,  a  crime  bordering 
*  on  blasphemy,' — we  must  pause  and  ask.  Who  is  it  that 
these  courageous  men  are  thus  charging  foolishly?  The 
learned,  and  wise,  and  holy  of  Christ's  Church  of  eveiy  nation 
and  communion,  since  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments were  first  collected  into  a  volume.  This  *  profane' 
practice  has  obtained  the  concurrence  of  Luther,  of  Calvin, 

«  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor;  Vol.  III.  (8v0.  18ia)  pp.  S94^ 
540.    See  also  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 

J  Possibly,  this  verse  may  be  held  by*Mr«  Maldane  to  be  genuine, 
the  remark  will  only  be  set  down  against  us  as  another  nark  of 
heresy ;  but  ought  it  not  to  be  required  then  of  all  members  of  Bilde 
Committees,  tluit  they  bdieve  in  the  inspiration  of  1  John  t.  7  f 
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of  the  Englisli  Translators,  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  tlltf 
Synod  of  l)ort,  and  of  every  Protestant  Church  in  Chrkten- 
dom ; — for  we  cannot  allow  a  Church  that  has  sanctioned  the 
annexation  of  a  metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Hol^ 
Scriptures,  to  lay  claim  to  exception.  Whatever  mode  of  dis-  . 
tiuguishing  or  separating  the  Apocryphal  books  may  have  beett 
adopted,  whatever  objection  may  have  been  felt  to  their  anivez* 
ation,  whatever  wish  expressed  that  tliey  had  never  been  joiaed«  ^ 
the  lawfulness  of  cnnnecting  them  in  one  and  the  same  volume  Jbl 
never  till  now  been  questioned.    Bishop  Cosin  says^  it  is  no 

Juestion  between  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants.  The  Savoy 
lommissioners  admit,  that  it  is  no  Question  between  the  Chareo 
of  England  and  the  Nonconformists  The  Synod  of  Dort^ 
say  :  '  The  discarding  of  these  books  from  the  volume  of  the 
'  Bible  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  example  or  votes  of 
'  other  Reformed  Churches,  and  might  give  occasion  of  (ffence 

*  or  calumni/.*  The  Universities  of  England  hold  it  to  be  law- 
ful. The  practice  of  the  Bartlett's  Buildines  Society  vouches 
for  the  concurrent  sentiments  of  every  prelate  on  the  bench. 
Every  foreign  Protestant  communion  deems  it  lawful.  Every 
authorized  version  includes  the  Apocrypha.  Every  Biblical 
translator,  therefore,  has  so  far  set  his  seal  to  the  lawfulness  of 
the  practice.  Now  if,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  are  to  be  charged  by  a  knot  of 
gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  with  criminally  corrupting  the  holy 
communication  of  Heaven,  because  they  have,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, tolerated  the  universal  practice  of  foreign  churches,  we 
must  ask.  Who  has  constituted  them  the  theological  arbiten 
of  Christendom?*  Here  is  a  Society  which  has  silently  and 
peaceably  done  more  towards  the  separation  of  the  apocryphal 

—  -  —       -  -  -  -  -  ■  —  —  -^ 

*  Dr.  Thomson  attempts  to  make  out  an  honourable  exceptioD  k' 
favour  of  the  American  Bible  Societiesy  which  aflbrds  an  adaitionsl 
proof  that  the  boldness  of  his  statements  is  not  in  exact  pwyortian 
to  their  accuracy.    *  The  American  Institutions  print  and  arcolile 

*  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  the  Apocrypha,  without  heads  ef 


*  mention  it  to  the  distiuffuishing  honour  of  our  Tkansatlantie'  bro* 

*  thren.'  p.  66.  That  this  is  not  the  fact,  we  have  evidence  now b«> 
fore  us.  Among  the  other  instances  of  wicked  conduct  on  the  mg% 
of  the  Earl-street  Committee^  the  reverend  gentleman,  addnces  fthcif 
printing  a  Spanish  Bible^  containing  the  Apociypha  profiuMfb^  Mter« 
mingled  with  the  Canonical  bopki.    What  will  be  his  norior  fl  bam-. 


ing,  that  this  identical  Spanish  Bible  has  been  printed  by  the 
Bible  Society  at  New  Yorkf  in  the  same  form,  and  as  reoenttjf  astHtf 
year  1824^?  We  might  fairly  presume  that  this  is  not  tf  aMMf  ili^ 
sunce,  but  we  content  ourselves  with  leaving  diis  ftetloipaakflMidi 
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from  the  canonical  books  within  twenty  years,  than  had  been 
done  by  all  the  Reformers  and  Translators  of  past  ages ;  and 
they  are  to  be  reproached  and  criminated  for  an  attachment  to 
the  Apocrypha !  And  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
too,  can  join  in  denouncing  tne  conduct  of  the  Bible  Society 
for  tolerating  its  circulation  abroad,  while  they  are  themselves 
found  members  of  the  Bartlett's  Buildings  Society,  which  cir« 
Gulates  it  at  home,  and  while  they  are  compelled  to  read  por* 
tions  of  that  same  Apocrypha  in  the  house  of  God  I ! 

*  How  complicatet  how  wonderful  is  man  !* 

If  it  be  impious  to  join  human  writings  confessedly  unin- 
spired to  the  canonical  bo<^k6  in  the  same  volume,  we  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  held  lawful  to  print  human  notes  and  expo- 
sitions in  the  same  volume  with  the  sacred  text.  Possibly, 
Mr.  Haldane  may  deem  this  also  '  a  daring  imputation  on  God*s 
*  word,  as  if  it  were  not  perfect  and  complete  in  itself.'  We 
have  no  \vi»h  to  press  too  hard  upon  this  gentleman,  but  this 
seems  the  legitimate  consequence  of  his  reasonings ;  and  the 
grounds  of  the  imputed  unlawfulness  will  require  to  be  much 
more  distinctly  made  out  and  detined.  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  tell,  whether  Thomas  Scott  and  Matthew  Henry  were  not 
invading  consecrated  ground  in  binding  up  their  notes  and 
comments  with  the  word  of  God. 

We  shall  say  a  very  few  words  on  the  alleged  danger  of 
circulating  the  Apocrypha,  first,  because  our  wish  to  see  it 
totally  suppressed,  wherever  this  concession  can  be  obtained, 
springs  from  the  belief  that  evil  consequences  may  arise  from 
its  circulation  ;  secondly,  because  we  are  sick  of  encountering 
the  heated  exaggerations  on  this  subiect.  by  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  inflame  the  public  mind.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  two  remarks.  The  first  is.  that  it  is  alto;;ether  t£ir« 
true,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  builds  the  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory, penance,  atonement  by  alms-deeds,  relics.  &c.  on  the 
Apocryphal  writings  exclusively,  or  even  mainly;  nor  would 
the  loss  of  the  Apocirpha  deprive  its  priests  of  the  deeper 
artifice  of  quoting,  in  defence  of  their  doctrines,  the  Canonical. 
Scriptures.  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory*  tb^^ 
cite  1  Cor.  iii.  15.  Matt  iii.  11.  v.  37.  xii.  32.  1  Cor.  ZT.2fr 
and  Mark  ix.  48.  In  support  of  the  worship  of  saints  and' 
angels,  they  cite  Rev.  iii.  9.  2  Kings  ii.  16.  Josh.  v.  14.  Job 
T.  1.  Psalm  cxxxviii.  L  Gen.  xlviii.  16.  Zach.  i.  12.  Jer.  zr. 
1.  and  Luke  vii.  3 — 9.  In  defence  of  the  worship  of  relics* 
they  cite  the  honour  paid  to  the  Ark,  especially  1  Sam.  ▼.  4. 
and  Heb.  ix.  4. ;  the  virtue  of  Elijah's  cloak.  2  Kings  ii.  13. ; 
and  of  his  bones,  xiii.  20. ;  of  the  hem  of  our  Lord's  gar- 
meot,  Matu  ix.  21.;  of  napkins  applied  to  Paul's  body*  Acts 
Ua  13.i  of  Peter's  shadow*  v*  o^i  alsoLuke  Tia.ljk  JohnL 
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27.  and  Heb.  xi.  21.  To  give  one  more  specimen,  (nnd  all 
these  are  takenfrom  the  works  of  Roman  Cathoh'c  writers  now 
before  us,)  satisfactory  and  meritorious  works  are  defended  bf 
2  Cor.  vi.  4.  Luke  ii.  37  Col.  i.  24.  Gen.  iv.  7.  Paalia  zviii. 
20.  xix.  11.  I  Kings  viii.  32.  Matt.  v.  12.  vi.  20.  x.42.  Zfi. 
27.  xix..  27,  XXV.  23.  34,  iwc.  Mark  x.  21.  John  v.  29.  Lake 
xiv.  14.  1  Cor.  iii.  8.  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  10.  GaLn. 
9.  Eph  vi.  8.  1  Tim.  vi.  17.  Rev.  xxii.  12.  and  heveral  othen. 
To  the  reference  to  2  Cor.  ix.  6,  is  added  :  '  Note  here,  almM- 
*  deeds  made  llie  iecd  of  glori/.^  Now  let  any  reader  turn  to 
these  passages,  and  judge  whether,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
casuist,  they  would  not  be  far  more  available  than  any  thiog 
that  could  be  obtained  from  all  the  Apocryphal  books  put  to- 
gether,— n».o  e  especially,  with  the  clenching  remark:  'these 
'  are  the  Scriptures  admitted  by  Protestants.*  It  must  be  dMn 
either  through  consummate  ignorance  or  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  delusion,  that  such  exaggerated  statements  are  put  toitn  at 
to.the  support  afforded  to  ropery  by  the  Apocrypha. 

One  more  remark,  and  we  have  done.  *  Grant  roe  the  Apo- 
'  crypha  as  a  part  of  the  inspired  volume,*  said  a  speaker  latelv 
in  one  of  the  Bible  Committees,  *  and  with  this  engine  I  will 
'  undf'rtake  to  overturn  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
'  word  of  God,  and  in  their  stead*  to  establish  every  heresy 
'  which  disfigures  the  Church  of  Rome*  This  rash  and  emjpty 
Taunt  is  cited  by  Mr.  Haldane  with  approbation;  and  he  addst 
'  Once  possessed  of  this  mongrel  book,  the  foriress  of  the  man 
'  of  sin  is  impregnable.'  Did  Luther  find  it  so  l  Did  the  Apo« 
crypha  prevent  the  Reformation  ?  Has  it  prevented  the  spread 
of  evangelical  truth  in  the  Church  of  England  ?  How  are  we 
to  reconcile  such  assertions  as  these  with  even  a  right  fiilh  in 
the  efficacy  of  God's  word,  and  a  devout  reference  to  the  Holy 
Spirit?  Much  less,  with  those  n9tions  which  Mr.  Haldane  &<(-. 
vocates,  relative  to  the  pre-eminent  necessity  and  efficiency  of 
an  evangelical  ministry?  Little  does  he  think,  that  he  is  himself 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Man  of  Sin  far  more  directly  by  str 
tempting  to  weaken  and  cripple  the  Bible  Society,  than  the 
Apocrypha  can  ever  be  made  to  do.  (live  ns  the  Bible,  We  sn^t 
with  or  without  the  Apocrypha,  and  we  will  soon  shake  the  Mm 
of  Sin  out  of  his  fortress,  and  cause  him  to  tremble  on  all  his 
seven  hills. 

We  have  raised  onr  feeble  voice  once  more— we  hope  for  Hie 
last  time — in  opposition  to  the  clamour  which  has  so  straimljf 
been  raised  with  the  view  to  frighten  the  Bible  Society  mm 
its  proper  sphere  and  steady,  magnificent  course.  IndiTidually, 
though  claiming  the  privilege  of  the  craft  in  speaking  jhms  at 
cath^rA,  we  claim  no  other  attention  than  mm  be  conceded  to 
an  ardent  friend  and  not  inacti?e  membet  or  the  noM^et  bl^ 
stitutioa  which  God  has  ever  been  pleased  to  iwse  up  waA^ 
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Ifwe  might  be  permitted  to  address  one  word,  in  con* 
to  the  London  Committee,  it  would  be  to  warn  them 
\f  take  the  next  8tep  towards  concession.  Union  is  not 
itrength  :  a  forced  combination  at  all  events  will  issue 
iiess.  We  should  presume  that  the  fundamental  law  of 
iiety  will  not  be  amended,  without  ascertaining  the 
fthe  sHcntice  of  patronage  and  co-operation  which  it 
t  to  propitiate  the  in idcon tents.  Dissenters  as  we  are. 
Id  not  part  with  a  prelate,  nor  even  a  dean,  to  regain 
ices  of  Dr.  Andrew  Tliomson  himself.  Let  the  Apo- 
be  f^iven  up,  and  we  shall  unfeignedly  rejoice  at  it,  if  it 
lone  without  affecting  the  catholic  character,  narrowing 
,!»,  contracting  the  sphere,  or  obstructing  the  further 
%  of  the   Institution  either  as  a  British  or  a  Foreign 

NOTE, 
id  intended  to  enter  more  at  large  into  the  subject  of  the 
>ut  our  limits  forbid.  We  must,  however,  briefly  advert  to 
nments  made  in  our  former  article,  fur  the  purpose  of  repelling 
«h  calumnies  brought  against  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  by  Mr. 
.  In  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Guar- 
says  :  *  The  hackneyed  nature  of  this  Writer's  objections 
ot  merit  a  reply :  evert/  one  of  them  (in  almost  the  identical 
of  the  Reviewer)  was  advanced  so  long  ago  as  1685,  by  that 
1UB  but  unsound  Author,  Le  L'lerc,  frnm  whose  Letters  oon- 
^  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  these  stale  arguments 
)und  their  way  into  the  Eclectic  of  1825.  Le  Clerc,  and 
ire  the  EcU  ctic  Reviewer,  was  well  answered  in  1692  by  Mr, 

terc's  book  we  have  never  seen,  but  Lowth's  Answer  we  have 
itained ;  and  it  enables  us  to  detect  the  utter  faithlessness  of 
resentation.  We  transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  this  Answer 
Here,  which  bear  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  *  As  to  the 
ical  writings,  I  agree  with  him  thus  far,  that  the  sacred  His- 
s  were  not  usually  inspired  with  the  things  themselves  which 
'elate,  nor  witli  the  words  by  which  they  expressed  the  things, 
think  I  have  proved,  that  a  book  may  be  written  iy  Gcni'M 

ton,  and  yet,  not  without  the  use  of  human  means It  ia 

f  probable^  that  the  Prophets  usually  writ  the  histories  of  their 
^  and  those  books  which  are  so  often  quoted  under  the  name 
e  Chronicles  of  the  Kines  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  were 
8  whence  the  substance  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles  are  taken. 
...Ifwe  lay  all  these  things  together,  the  character  of  the  com- 
:  of  these  historical  books,  the  matter  and  design  of  them,  the 
»rity  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  and  above  all,  that  of  Christ  and 
Vpostles,  these  are  sufficient  inducements  to  believe  these 
I  to  be  written  by  God's  direction  for  the  benefit  of  the 
:h  And  this,  I  think,  is  enough  to  give  Divine  Authority  to 
storicai  book,  though  neither  the  matter  nor  words  tfi^  be  m^ 
'  bjf  Inspiration.*  pp.  lOS— 200. 
Ii  regard  to  the  Vook  of  Esther^   b  common  with  eveij^ 
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judicious  Expotitor  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  Mr.  Lawth  coDtaoli 
himself  with  defendiog  its  authenticity  aa  '  a  true  history ;'  and  as  to 
the  book  of  Job,  he  takes  lower  ground  than  the  Eclectic  Beviewcr 
has  done,  resolving  its  inspiration  into  its  being  written  by  God^ 
direction  for  the  use  of  the  Church. 

Dr.    Andrew  Thomson  is*  we  suspect,  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Gorham ;  for,  though  he  flourishes  about  our  *  pro- 

*  fane  dogmas  concerning  Inspiration'  and  our  *  heretical  sencimeiitSa* 
he  seems  to  betray  a  consciousness  that  our  sentiments  have  beea 
held  by  men  whom  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  any  scholar  or  any  maa 
of  true  piety  to  speak  lightly  of.  Mr.  Gorham's  want  of  infommtioa 
is  his  best  apology  for  every  thing  but  his  bad  temper.  We  canaol 
admit  even  of  tnat  apology,  however,  for  his  reiterated  mis-ataifr 
ments.  Following  this  gentleman.  Dr.  Thomson  is  anxious  to  mo- 
claim,  that  our  *  doubts  extend  to  no  fewer  than  ten  books  or  Cliiet 

*  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  Much  reason 
as  we  have  to  complain  of  this  gentleman's  treatment  of  the  Bibb 
Societvy  we  believe  that  he  will  regret  having  inadvertently  lent 
himself  to  the  proclamation  of  a  gross  untruth.  Our  doubts  rented 
to  the  inspiration  (by  which  we  understand  more  than  mere  auperi^ 
tendence  or  general  direction*  authority  or  truth)  of  the  Book  of 
jChroniclesy  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Proverbs*  EccleaiaslsSb 
and  Solomon's  Song,  six  books  of  the  hagiographa,  or  eight  ncconimf 
to  the  modern  arrangement,  including  one  hundred  and  ibrqrHune 
chapters.  That  all  these  books  were  written  under  the  Jbjftaf  kind 
of  inspiration,  no  expositor  or  biblical  critic  who  ranks  aa  an  uilboriUi 
will  be  found  to  maintain.  Many  writers  appear  to  have  mod  tos 
term  inspired  in  a  loose  sense,  as  implying  little  more  than  meroi 
and  authetftic.  In  this  sense,  we  believe  every  book  in  the  Canon  la 
have  an  equal  claim  to  rank  there  ;  but  objecting  as  we  do  to  this 
application  of  the  term  inspiration,  we  repeat  our  assertion  (and 
challenge  Dr.  Thomson  to  prove  it  to  be  heretical),  that  it  ia  pas* 
sible  that  some  of  these  may  not  be  inspired.  That  they  wonU  not 
have  been  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  had  they  not  been  ilic- 
tated  by  immediate  inspiration,  is  a  gratuitons  assumption.  That 
they  are  there,  is  a  proof  that  they  ouffit  to  be  there,  sanctioned  M 
that  CHnon  is  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ;  but  it  does  not  Ibm  a 
proof  that  they  were  prophetical  writings,  which*  in  the  indgemeat 
of  the  Jews  themselves,  they  were  not.  How  the  Law  and  tSa  fti^ 
phets  can  be  considered  as  adulterated  by  the  annexation  of  ao  in- 
valuable a  document  as  Esther,  for  example  even  though  nninyind^ 
surpasses  our  discernment. 

Towards  ^Mr.  Gorham,  we  had  no  other  than  a  kind  fisding^  til 
he  met  our  courtesy  with  ill-breeding,  and  our  atatementa  with 
calumnies  and  gross  misrepresentations.  As  an  excuse  for  hia  own 
ungentlemaniy  conduct;  he  now  pretends  to  doubt  the  aineerirf  of 
those  expressions  of  respect  which  he  has  so  ill-jtistified.  But  ww 
cannot  enter  into  a  war  of  personalities,  and  though,  \pf  the  nvhliF 
cation  of  bis  own  note,  we  could  expose  him,  we  rrfrauk  We  nd* 
mit  that  his  conduct  has  excited  our  scorn,  but  we  regard  him  ilB 
as  a  well-meaning,  pious,  though  ill-tempered  man ;  and  if  h%  wB 
publish  another  topographical  work  ejgual  to  hia  Hktory  of  Si.  1ImI% 
we  will  not  withhold  from  it  our  cordial  praise. 
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irt.  I.  Alexander  /.  Emperor  of  Russia  :  or  a  Sketch  of  his  Lifct 
and  of  the  most  important  Events  of  his  Reign,  By  H.  £.  Lloyd, 
Esq.    8vo.  pp.  350.     Price  158.    London.    1826. 

IF  it  be  at  all  times^  and  under  all  circumstances,  far  from 
'-  easy  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  monarcbs, 
he  difficulty  increases  in  a  tenfold  degree  when  the  qualities 
\i  a  Russian  autocrat  are  subjected  to  tlie  investigation  of  his 
iontemporaries.  We  are  too  apt  to  imagine  that  a  despotic 
overeign  is  perfectly  unshackled ;  that  his  counsels  are  free 
irom  the  distraction  of  conflicting,  or  the  embarrassment  of 
overbearing  interests  ;  that  his  measures,  whether  for  sood  or 
or  evil,  are  self-originated  and  unimpeded  ;  that  his  choice  of 
nstruments  depends  entirely  on  his  own  judgement;  and  that 
be  principles  of  his  rule  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  moral 
aspect  of  his  reign,  the  effects  of  his  political  system,  and  the 
:eneral  condition  of  his  people.  It  may  be  true,  that  these  are 
he  only  materials  within  our  reach,  and  equally  so,  that  they 
ball  prove  quite  insufficient  for  the  specific  purpose.  The 
eriest  tyrant  is  more  or  less  under  restraint.  There  are  con- 
{derations  of  inevasible  urgency,  impulses  and  resistances  that 
et  arbitrary  power  at  defiance,  controlling  influences  to  which 
he  most  absolute  will  must  yield  ;  and  no  history  can  exem- 
lify  the  operation  of  these  circumstances  more  emphatically 
ban  that  of  Russia.  There  are  three  tremendous  agencies, 
f  which  the  Tsar  must  be  in  continual  dread, — the  nobility, 
he  army,  and  the  people.  Among  tlie  first,  there  has  hitherto 
»een  no  difficulty  in  finding  conspirators  and  assassins ;  the 
econd  is  a  two-edged  weapon,  as  dangerous  to  the  unskilful 
fielder  as  to  the  enemy ;  and  for  the  Uiird,  no  mob  is  so.irri- 
ible  and  sanguinary  as  a  rabble  of  slaves.  It  is  vastly  ea^y 
>  sit  down  in  the  safety  and  quietness  of  private  life  in  a  free 
onntiy,  and  define  the  canons  of  p9\i€y  apd  morality  by  which 
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a  ruler  thna  Rituated  shall  reeulate  his  conduct;  but  it  would-- 
we  do  not  say  that  it  should — become  a  very  difierent  affair, 
were  we  personally  concerned  in  the  matter.  CommaDdiD| 
intellect,  unyielding  firmness,  consummate  intrepidity  and  sel^ 
possession,  above  all,  stern  and  uncompromising  moral  prin- 
ciple must  combine  with  kind  and  beneficent  feelings,  to  make 
up  a  temper  equal  to  the  full  requisiiions  of  so  trying  an  ele- 
vation. 

We  have  no  inclination,  certainly*  to  depreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  out  we  cannot  take  it  even 
as  approaching  to  our  beau  ideal  in  the  present  case.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  good  intentions  and  respectable  talents,  we  are 
quite  willing  to  believe ,  but  it  must  oe  kept  in  view,  that  a 
much  higher  order  of  faculty  is  required  in  the  master  of  a 
realm  of  slaves,  than  will  be  efficient  in  the  governor  of  a  free 
and  represented  people.  The  former  has  no  check  to  his  ca- 
price, out  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  judgement;  no  aid  to  bis 
administration  in  open  and  unrestrained  counsel  and  rebuke : 
the  latter  has  an  adviser  in  every  subject,  through  the  different 
media  of  public  discussion.  The  cnief  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment is  the  president  of  a  well  ordered  mechanism,  and  has 
little  more  to  do  than  to  watch  over  the  regularity  of  its  move- 
ments, and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  its  integrity  and 
activity ;  while  an  autocrat  is  himself  the  machine,  if  that  can 
be  rightly  so  termed,  which  is  subject  to  no  prescribed  law  of 
action,  and  of  which  the  principles  are  altogether  uncertain. 
Hence,  if  a  despotic  monarch  be  of  a  character  distinguished 
by  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  his  sway  may  have  some 
advantages,  in  unity  of  counsel  and  promptitude  of  execatioUf 
over  the  administration  of  a  constitutional  chief.  Happily, 
however,  for  mankind,  the  value  and  efficacy  of  government 
are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  exception,  but  by  the  rule :  for 
one  Titus,  there  are  twenty  Domitians ;  and  were  the  proportion 
reversed,  there  would  be  more  lost,  on  the  despotic  system,  in 
stability,  stren^h,  and  energy,  than  might  be  gained  in  less 
essential  qualities  of  security  and  power. 

From  all,  then,  that  we  have  ever  heardof  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, he  appears  to  have  been  a  striking  instance  of  the  incom- 
petency of  excellent  dispositions  and  fair  abilities  to  struggls 
with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  an  arbitrary  government  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  intenfious. 
nor  of  the  sincerity  of  his  earlier  exertionb  in  behalf  of  his  dt* 
graded  people.  Hud  he  been  u  free  ugent,  or  had  he  possessed 
that  highfr  order  of  faculty  and  determination  which  would 
have  enabled  him  lo  'trample  upon  impossibilities,'  we  have 
aittburance  thui  hih  plans  for  the  intellectual,  moial,  and  politiral 
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advancement  of  bis  people  would  have  been  triumphantly  fol* 
lowed  up,  and  that  he  would  never  have  yielded  to  the  fatal  in- 
fluences which  suspended  his  career  of  glory.  Nor  were  his 
deficiencies  adequately  supplied  by  his  choice  of  a  minister, 
although  that  choice  reflected  the  nighest  honour  on  the  mo- 
tives and  feelings  that  prompted  it.  The  spirit  of  the  amiable 
and  excellent  Oallitzin  seems  to  have  been  oetter  suited  to  the 
offices  of  that  warm  and  sacred  friendship  which,  as  he  never 
abused,  so  he  never  lost,  than  to  the  mastery  of  a  turbulent 
nobility,  a  ferocious  soldiery,  a  people  ignorant  and  shackled* 
and,  from  those  very  circumstances,  requiring  the  incessant  vi- 
gilance of  a  iealous  police.  The  following  illustrations  of 
Alexander's  affectionate  feelings  are,  we  suppose, authentic;  but, 
even  if  otherwise,  they  spei^k  strongly  in  favour  of  the  monarch 
respecting  whom  such  anecdotes  are  circulated  with  acceptance. 

*  From  his  earliest  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  respect  and 
attachment  to  the  persons  entrusted  with  his  education,  and  for  his 
exemplary  conduct  towards  his  mother,  the  Empress  Maria,  which 
truly  deserved  the  name  of  filial  piety,  being  in  him  a  feeling  next 
akin  to  religion,  a  holy  flame  which  burnt  with  unvarying  splendour 
from  his  childhood  to  his  grave.  So  entirely  innate  in  hira  was  this 
feeling,  that  he  beheld  with  abhorrence,  and,  when  the  occasion 
served,  marked  by  his  serious  displeasure,  any  violation  of  the  Divine 
precept,  *<  Honour  thy  mother ;"  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  before 
nis  death,  tliat  a  young  prince,  who  had  treated  his  mother  with  dis- 
respect, received  orders  to  reside  only  in  Moscow,  under  the  special 
superintendence  of  Prince  Golyzin,  the  military  governor-general^ 
and  of  the  suardians  appointed  for  him,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
commanded  to  take  the  administration  of  his  property  into  their 
hands.  He  not  only  treated  his  tutors  with  respect  while  under  their 
care,  but  continued  through  life  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  gratUudo 
and  affection.  For  Count  Soltikoff  he  shewed  unabated  veneration 
during  his  lite,  and  in  1818,  followed  his  corpse,  on  foot  and  bare* 
headed,  to  the  grave.  Of  his  regard  for  Colond  Laharpe»  maiiy  in- 
stances  are  recorded,  of  which  the  following  may  find  a  place  here. 

*  His  attachment  to  Laharpe  was  rather  filial  tlian  that  of  a  pupil ; 
his  greatest  delight  was  in  his  society*  and  he  would  ding  round  hb 
neck  in  the  most  affectionate  embraces,  by  which  frequenUy  his 
clothes  were  covered  with  powder*  **  See,  my  dear  prince,  Lanarpe 
would  say»  *'  what  a  figure  you  have  made  yourself  **  Qh,  never 
mind  it,*'  Alexander  replied ;  **  no  one  will  blame  me  for  carrying 
away  all  I  can  from  my  dear  preceptor."  One  day  he  went  to  visH 
Laharpe,  as  was  his  custom,  alone ;  the  porter  was  a  new  servant,  and 
did  not  know  him ;  he  asked  his  name,  and  was  answeied  Alexander. 
The  porter  then  led  him  into  the  servants*  hall,  told  him  his  flsastcr 
was  at  his  studies,  and  could  not  be  disturbed  for  an  hour*  Tbe  ser- 
vants' homirlv  meal  was  prepared,  and  the  prince  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  it,  which  he  did  witnout  affaotation«    When  the  hour  was  ea- 
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pircd,  the  porter  infonnei]  Lalmrpc  that  n  young  man  of  tbe  name 
Alexander  fiail  been  waiting  some  time,  and  wanied  in  kc  hli 
'■  Shev  hiffl  in,"     I3ut  what  was  Laharjie'ii  surprtiie  lo  aoi<  hii  jtupQ 
He  wisticd  to  npologiec ;  but  Alexander,  placing  hii  fingrron  bis  lip 
flaicl)  "  My  dear  tutor,  do  not  niuntton  it ;  nn  hour  tu  you  i*  wanli 
day  la  me  ;  and  beaidee,  I  have  bad  u  hearty  breukfaiit  witlt  your  *ei 
vantB,  which  I  ihauld  have  lost,  had  t  been  admitted  wbei)  1  conic, 
fbc  poor  porter's  feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  dctcribtd' 
bat  Alvxandur,  laugliingi  Kuid,  "  1  Hbc  you  thu^ctler  fur  it,  you  ar| 
nn  hntiMt  stjrvanti  and  liiere  are  a  hundred  rubles  to  cunriuCD  yott 
that  I  Uiinkau." 

'  When  he  was  at  Paris  in  I8H,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  wHv  af  H. 
Laharpe.  A«  Khe  remained  standing,  he  said  to  her,  "  You  a«i| 
much  Hitercd,  madam."  "  Sire,"  sbc  replied,  "  T,  Ulce  otber*,  haw 
auSl'Ted  from  circumstances." — "  You  mistake  me ;  I  mean  that  t« 
do  not  sit  down,  as  you  used  lo  do,  by  your  hui>band's  pupil,  and  OMl 
familiarly  with  him." '  pp.  xv — xix. 

Mr.  Lloyd  justly  remarks,  that  a   retish   for  *  tbo  untplf 
'  bcnutiL-s  ijf  nature'  is  a  highly  favourable  tistimflnj'  to  cm 
meter;  and  be  elates  that  Alexander  bad  much  of  tbta  fi-elinf^ 
The  instance,  however,  which  be  gives,  can  liardly  b*  cons 
dcred  ns  in  point.    '  The  view  from  Richmond  Hill,'  whidi  ih 
Eiuueror  considered  as  *  the  most  lovely  that   be  had  evi 
'  beheld,'  betrays  in  its  peculiar  richness  too  much  of  the  pr» 
Ecncc  of  man.  to  exemplify  '  the  simple,  the  soolliinc,  uid  thl 
•  nmiabie  scenes  of  nature.*    Of  the  T«ir'it  active  Eutmmitj 
too  much  cannot  be  said.    The  well-known  event  which  ot 
tained  for  him  the  gold  modal  of  our  Royal  llumano  ^ocietyii 
of  too  common  notoriety  to  justify  its  insiirlioii  hers;  but  a^ 
these  duties  Alexander  was  never  deficient.    Hie  police-offiod 
who  saved,  at  t1ic  hazard  of  his  own  life,  the  rash  individual  wbA 
\nis  sinking  in  the  imir-fra'zca  Neva,  was  applauded,  rewarttej* 
and  promoted  on  the  Npot,  by  \m  benevolent  »uverei^.    Thi 
Buderers  from  the  dreadful  inundationH  in  Oerruany,  were  r^ 
lieved  by  his  abundant  contributions ;  and  w)ien  a  »itnil«r  di» 
aster  befel  St.  Petersburg,  in  November  1824,  he  v)sil«(i,  ifli 
percon,  the  scenes  of  misery,  mid  while  his  open  bund  diatn 
buted  the  necessary  relief,  hts  presence  and  his  languacra  wen 
yet  more  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  afSictea,  ITion  td 
liberal  alms. 

<  It  Duee  happened,  at  the  very  mumiMit  when  (lie  nnpiiKic  had 
given  the  uord  of  L-omm;'nil,  and  the  guard  on  dm  parade  wun  juH 
on  the  point  of  paying  Itini  the  usual  mihtary  honours,  that  a  follow 
approacliL-d  him  in  ragged  jjurinpTiU,  wiili  tiu  hair  in  diMintcr.  oa 
a  lonk  of  witdncu,  and  gave  him  a  !>lup  ou  the  shoulder.  TIio  tai 
narcb,  who  waa  vtanding  ai  the  tims  wiih  his  face  t4>  lli«  uili 
froDlt  turned  round  instanlly,  and  bohohiiog  the  wratcbad    * 
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hcfore  him,  started  back  at  the  sight;  and  then  enauired,  with  a  Jook 
of  astonishment,  what  he  wanted  ?  **  I  have  something  to  say  to  you»' 
Alexander  Pawlowitsch/'  said  the  strangers  in  the  Russian  language. 
'*  S:iy  on  then/*  said  the  emperor^  with  a  smile  of  encouragement, 
clapping  In'm  on  the  shoulder.  A  long  solemn  pause  followed  ;  the 
military  guard  stood  still;  and  none  ventured,  either  by  word  or  mo- 
tion, to  disturb  the  emperor  in  this  singular  interview.  The  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  alone,  whose  attention  had  been  excited  by  this 
unusual  interruption,  advanced  somewhat  nearer  to  his  brother. 
The  stranger  then  related,  that  he  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Russian 
service,  and  had  been  present  at  the  campaigns,  both  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland ;  but  that  he  had  been  persecuted  by  his  commanding 
officer,  and  so  misrepresented  to  Suwarrow,  that  the  latt&r  had  turned 
him  out  of  the  army,  without  money  and  without  friends,  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  had  aflerwards  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Rus- 
sian army ;  and  being  severely  wounded  at  Zurich,  (and  here  he 
pulled  his  rags  asunder,  and  shewed  several  gun-shot  wounds,)  he 
fiad  closed  his  campaign  in  a  French  prison.  He  had  now  begged  all 
the  way  to  Petersburg,  to  apply  to  the  emperor  himself  for  justice, 
and  to  entreat  an  enquiry  into  the  reason  why  he  had  been  degraded 
from  his  rank  in  the  army.  The  Emperor  listened  with  great  pa- 
tience, and  then  asked,  in  a  significant  tone,  "  If  there  was  no  ex- 
aggeration in  the  story  he  had  told  V*  **  Let  me  die  under  the 
knout,"  said  the  officer,  <<  if  I  shall  be  found  to  have  uttered  one 
word  of  falsehood."  The  Emperor  then  beckoned  to  his  brother, 
and  charged  him  to  conduct  the  stranser  to  the  palace,  while  he 
turned  round  to  the  expecting  crowd.  The  commanding  officer  who 
had  behaved  so  harshly,  though  of  a  good  family,  and  a  prince  in 
rank,  was  very  severely  reprimanded ;  while  the  brave  warrior,  whom 
he  had  unjustly  persecuted,  was  reinstated  in  his  former  post,  and 
besides,  had  a  considerable  present  from  the  Emperor.' 

pp.  xxvi — xxix. 

Alexander  seems  to  have  possessed  the  rare  talent  of  con* 
ferring  favours  with  a  grace  which  enhanced  their  value. 
When  he  sent  a  valuable  jewel  to  Kutusoff,  after  the  campaign 
of  1812,  it  was  taken  from  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  va- 
cancy thus  occasioned,  was  supplied  by  a  small  gold  plate,  on 
which  the  name  of  that  officer  was  inscribed.  After  the  attack 
on  Montmartre,  in  which  Count  Langeron  distinguished  him- 
self, dining  with  a  party  of  which  that  general  made  one»  he 
addressed  him  as  follows : — '  I  have  paid  a  second  visit  to 
'  Montmartre,  where  I  found  a  parcel  directed  to  you.'  On 
the  count's  replying,  that  he  had  lost  nothing, — '  O .'  I  am  not 
'  mistaken  ;  see  here !'  The  contents  were  tne  vakiable  insig- 
nia of  a  Russian  order. 

<  The  hackney-coachmen  in  St.  Petersbur^h  do  not  much  like  to 
drive  officers,  and  seldom  let  them  get  out  without  their  havme  paid 
(hem  b^ore-hand,  or  leaving  something  in  pledge.    They  do  not 
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adorned  its  commencement,  and  the  narrow  policy  which 
clouded  its  closing  scenes.  Was  he  driven  from  his  better 
impulses  by  the  murmurs  of  his  nobles,  or  cajoled  into  com* 
pliance  with  the  mean  and  Machiavelian  system  of  Metter- 
nich  ?  We  cannot  answer  this  ;  but  we  are  quite  disposed  to 
adopt  the  solution  which  shall  be  most  favourable  to  a  cha- 
racter which  had  many  excellencies^  counterbalanced,  we  fear, 
by  some  weaknesses. 

Alexander's  reign  was  characterised  by  events  which  ex- 
hibited  him  advantageously,  though  he  bad  little  share  in 
their  successful  termination.  Napoleon  was  conqnered,  not 
by  arms,  but  by  stress  of  weather,  and  by  his  own  unusual 
hesitation.  Had  he  left  Moscow  a  week  earlier,  or,  better 
still,  had  he  halted  at  Smolensko,  Russia  was  at  his  feet,  aod 
her  Tsar  his  vassal.  In  the  subsequent  scenes,  the  bravery  of 
Alexander,  his  courteous  manners,  his  prepossessing  persoo, 
his  mental  accomplishments,  gave  him  aavantages  which  weot 
further,  perhaps,  for  the  moment,  than  military  skill  or  political 
sagacity. 

To  his  own  country,  his  reign  has  been  productive  of  many 
benefits.  The  advancement  of  learning,  the  abolition  of  per- 
sonal slavery,  the  improved  internal  administration,  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures,  which  have  distinguished  the 
government  during  his  sovereignty,  are  measures  which  may 
be  fairly  ascribed  to  him  as  their  enlightened  originator  and 
promoter;  and  we  trust  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavoar- 
al)le  aspect  of  actual  circumstances,  a  calm  and  deliberate 
view  of  the  real  interests  of  Russia  may  prompt  his  successor 
to  uri>;e  on  with  increased  energy  the  liberal  plans  which  dis- 
tiufruislied  the  earlier  years  of  his  brother's  government. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  add  our  recommendation  of  jVfr.  Lloyd's 
acceptable  memoirs.  A  well-executed  lithographic  portrait  i« 
prefixed,  and  a  plan  of  Taganrog  occurs  in  the  course  of  the 
volume. 


Art.  II.  An  Essai/  on  the  Nature  and  Design  ofScripiurg  Saerifioei  : 
in  which  the  Theory  of  Archbishop  Magee  is  controverted.  Bv 
the  laic  Uev.  James  Nicol.  8vo.  pp.  408. 

'T^IIE  Author  of  this  posthumous  volume  was  a  miaister  of 
-*-  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  had  charge  of  the  pariah  of 
Traquair,  a  retired  situation  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tweed. 
Hi^  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  of  divi- 
nity, were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  be 
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belonged ;  and  the  design  of  the  work  before  us,  and  of  some 
other  productions  which  he  left  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
the  press,  is  the  subversion  of  the  principles  to  which^  as  a 
subscriber  to  the  *  Confession  of  Faith/  he  was  bound  to  give 
his  support.  From  the  Editor's  preface  we  learn»  that  Mr. 
Nicol '  did  indeed  contemplate  his  removal  from  the  Establish- 

*  ment  of  his  native  country,  as  a  sacrifice  which  was  due 

*  from  him  to  the  Author  of  Truth  ;*  and  that  such  was  his 
purpose  we  may  readily  admit ;  but,  certainly,  the  exhibition 
which  is  made  by  a  writer  who  enters  upon  religious  contro- 
versy for  tlie  purpose  of  destroying  the  authority  of  the  doc- 
trinal standards  of  the  Church  at  whose  altars  he  serves,  and 
to  whose  formularies  he  is  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged,  is 
not  one  which  can  be  contemplated  as  very  honourable  to  his 
reputation,  or  as  illustrative  of  his  integrity.  The  Author  de- 
scribes his  conclusions  as  being,  on  many  of  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  very  difi^rent  from  those  which  are  held 
by  any  class  of  Christians  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
He  blames  Dr.  Priestley  for  speaking  so  doubtfully  as  he  did 
speak  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  and  of  the  justness  of 
St.  Paul's  reasonings ;  and  considers  the  account  which  the 
Unitarians  give  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  in  the  notes 
subjoined  to  their  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  not  tend- 
ing to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  Taylor's  hypothesis 
in  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  Onginal  Sin,  appears  to  him 
to  labour  under  insuperable  di£Bculties;  and  the  real  doc- 
trines of  Scripture,  except  the  unity  of  Ood,  he  seems  to  con- 
sider as  being  not  yet  understood.  The  great  hinderance  to 
the  complete  reception  of  truth  is,  in  his  judgement,  the  seem" 
ing  foundation  that  those  opinions  which  are  called  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity,  have  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture;— an  opinion  which,  while  it  furnishes  an  apology  for 
those  who  believe  those  doctrines,  would  seem  to  attnbute 
less  than  perfect  wisdom  to  the  Apostolic  Writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  For,  that  they  who  were  Divinely  qualified  to 
teach  truth  to  the  world,  should  have  employed  language  di- 
rectly calculated  to  promote  the  inducing  of  error,  is  a  posi- 
tion which  directly  implicates  either  their  ability  or  the^r  in- 
clination to  adopt  the  proper  methods  of  accomplishing  the^ 
.own  designs. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  work  treat '  Of  Sacrifice  in 
^  general,'  and  of  *  the  State  and  circumstances  of  the  Ancient 

*  World,'  in  reference  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  design  of  the 
Author  is  to  shew  the  adaptation  of  the  Mosaic  ritiud  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  provided.  But,  wjbule 
he  claims,  tliroughout  the  whole  of  his  discusq^ons,  very  Ugh 
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credit  for  the  precision  of  his  details  and  conclusions,  it  ii 
not  always  that  we  can  perceive  the  object  of  his  reasonings} 
and  there  is,  but  too  frequently,  in  his  statements  and  dedac* 
tionsi  the  want  of  intelligible  and  consistent  principle.  Some' 
times  he  attributes  a  high  degree  of  religious  knowledge  and 
attainment  to  the  ancient  Jews,  while  at  other  times  he  tieoies 
that  their  institutions  and  their  practice  were  of  a  spiritud 
character.  He  describes  them  as  a  rude  and  degenerate  racfi 
unaccustomed  to  mental  exertion,  and  incapable  of  exercising 
themselves  in  moral  goodness,  incapable  of  rising  to  the  con- 
templation  of  the  happiness  and  misery  of  another  world  ;  and 
he  represents  the  Almighty  as  fixing  their  attention,  and  im- 

hearts  by  tempon" 

Jewish  dispensatio 

worldly  sanctuary^ 
Ck)spel,  because  all  its  promises  and  threatenings,  all  its  hopes 
and  fears,  terminated  in  this  life ;  (p.  163 ;) — and  that  at  the 
period  in  which  it  was  given,  the  nation  was  too  ignorant  and 
too  rude  to  receive  and  improve  a  more  pure  and  spiritual 
economy,  (p.  264.)    But,  in  other  passages,  he  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  dispensations  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  economy,  codh 
prising  all  that  is  necessary  in  religious  knowledge,  and  cooh 
plete  in  its  provisions  to  sanctify  its  subjects  and  prepare  them 
for  immortality.    *  The  Jews,  during  their  dispensation,  which 
'  was  preparatory  to  the  Gospel,  were  induced,  by  seeing  their 
'  high-priest  enter  through  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  into  the 
'  most  holy  place,  to  cast  an  eye  into  futurity,  and  to  walk  by 
<  the  faith  of  good  things  to  come.*  (p.  170.)    At  p.  187,  he 
describes  the  burnt-offering  as  teaching  the  Jews  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive manner,  that  it  was  only  by  devoting  themselves  to  the 
service  of  God,  that  their  actions  of  virtue  and  goodness  could 
ascend  up  as  a  sweet  savour  before  his  throne ;  that  it  was  by 
offering  these  sacrifices  of  righteousness,   that  they  could 
dienify  their  character,  elevate  their  affections,  and  exalt  their 
mmds  above  the  world, — in  short,  that  they  could  rise  to  the 
contemplation,  to  the  likeness,  and  to  the  friendship  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  while  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  at  last  be 
exalted  to  the  mansions  of  immortal  felicity,  to  dwell  for  ever 
in  his  sublime  presence.    The  great  intention  of  their  sacrificial 

3'mbols,  be  asserts,  terminated  in  their  own  improvement 
ow,  if  the  design  of  their  institutes  was  thus  moral  and  per- 
sonal, and  thus  extensive,  the  economy  under  which  they  woe 
placed  was  not  a  dispensation  of  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, nor  did  its  promises  and  threatenings,  with  all  their  hopes 
and  fears,  terminate  in  Uiis  world.  At  p.  371,  the  Author  de- 
scribes the  offering  of  fembs  and  goats  and  buUooks  as  ad- 
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ttmbniiing  the  purity,  the  righteoasness,  and  peace  to  which 
this  wise  and  good  attained  under  the  law.  At  p.  379,  he 
affirms,  that  the  dispensation  of  Moses  could  not  free  men  from 
the  power  and  dominion  of  bin,  because  its  fleshly  ordinances, 
its  sacrifices,  wanted  moral  power  and  energy  to  lead  the  ob- 
Bervers  of  them  beyond  themselves,  and  to  induce  them  to 
cherish  and  pnrsue  the  temper  and  conduct  which  they  adum* 
brated.  There  are  many  other  particulars  in  his  statements 
equally  irreconcilable.  If  the  symbols  were  so  numerous  and 
so  significant,  which,  according  to  the  Author,  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  dispensation,  the  people  for  whom  they  were  pro* 
vided  could  not  be  rude  or  unaccustomed  to  mental  exertion, 
and  the  dispensation  itself  must  have  partaken  much  more  of 
the  characters  of  a  spiritual  dispensation,  than  of  those  of  a 
Bvsteni  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments.  To  us,  indeed, 
Inere  appears  much  less  disparity  between  the  advantages  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  and  those  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
B8  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  Author,  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  allow  the  former  the  full  benefit  of  the  superiority 
which  has  uniformly,  by  all  Christians  at  least,  been  attributed 
to  it. 

.  In  his  '  Third  Section,*  the  Author  considers  at  great  length, 
and  wiib  much  minuteness  of  detail, '  The  Court  and  Taber- 
'  nacle  of  the  Jews/  This  is  a  curious  portion  of  the  work, 
and  comprises  considerable  novelty  of  interpretation,  in  the 
views  which  it  presents  of  the  construction  and  design  of  the 
aacred  edifice  and  its  furniture.  If,  however,  the  remarki^ 
which  occur  in  this  section  shew  the  writer  to  be  ingenious 
and  acute,  they  are  often  fanciful,  and  sometimes  frivolous. 
If  he  was  accustomed  to  patient  research,  he  was  much  less 
cautious  in  respect  to  the  admission  of  hypothesis,  than  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  sober  and  careful  examiner  of  Scripture 
details.  The  suggestions  of  his  imagination  are  but  too 
frequently  found  occupying  the  place  which  he  thought  he 
had  filled  with  the  discovenes  of  wisdom  and  the  deductions  of 
reason.  His  explications  are  not  invariably  lucid,  and  though 
their  supposed  uniform  consistency  is  one  ground  of  the  high 
value  which  he  has  attached  to  them,  they  are  not  alvraya  re- 
markable for  the  felicity  of  their  agreements. 

The  Court  and  Tabernacle  of  Uie  Jews,  according  to  Mr. 
Nicol,  was  designed  by  God  to  be  symbolical  of  his  Chdrcb, 
from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  sacred  edifice  being  contrived  to  repre- 
sent in  succession  the  different  dispensations  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, of  which  each  is  exhibited  as  preparatory  end  introduo- 
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lory  to  the  next  in  order ;  and  the  whole  as  preparatory  -ic 
introductory  to  the  world  to  come. 

'  Assuming  this,  then,  as  a  point  which  1  shaU  afterwardt  prorcii 
will  at  once  appear,  that  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  represented  ik 
Church  of  Goa,  or  the  state  of  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age,  a- 
tending  from  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  law.  T^ 
the  holy  place,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  firat  tabeniicle,ff 
the  sanctuary,  adumbrated  the  state  of  religion  daring  tlie  Moak 
economy,  extending  from  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the  death  of  Chric 
And  that  the  most  holy  place,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  denominated,  ik 
holiest  of  all,  and  the  second  tabernacle,  was  emblematicd  of  ik 
state  of  religion  during  the  Christian  dispensation,  extending  frsa 
the  death  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world.  As  the  state  of  rdigisi 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  though  clearly  separated  and  distngniM 
from  the  world,  was  not  so  enclosed  by  the  Divine  preonti  a 
covered  by  the  Divine  protection,  and  so  consecrated  by  the  Difiae 
presence,  as  it  was  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  it  was  with  the  gfol- 
est  propriety  represented  by  a  court.  As  the  state  of  religion  m  ik 
patriarchal  age,  and  that  under  the  Mosaic  economy,  were  intimttdj 
connected,  and  bore  a  striking  analogy  to  each  other,  insomuch  tha 
in  one  sense  they  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same,  tbe 
services  of  the  court  and  of  the  holy  place,  though  distinct  and  di^ 
ferent,  had  a  mutual  relation  and  dependence  upon  each  other,  ni 
were  performed  by  the  same  people.  And  as  the  state  of  rdifEioB, 
in  the  two  last,  was  administered  under  the  form  of  two  covcnsB& 
to  which  nothing  similar  had  ever  taken  place,  it  is  represeaied  b? 
two  tabernacles,  of  which  the  one  is  not  only  cleariy  aistinguW 
iirom  each  other,  but  botli  from  the  court.'  p.  67. 

The  proofs  which  are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  hypothesis, 
are  very  unsubstantial.  Nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory  that 
the  arguments  by  which  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  stair 
of  religion  in  the  patriarchal  age  was  included  in  the  aymbolicd 
references  of  the  Tabernacle.  That  the  sacred  edifice  and  & 
several  objects  which  it  contained,  were  in  some  caaes  fignit* 
live,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  conceiving ;  but,  aa  they  be- 
longed to  the  Mosaic  economy,  and  were  essentially  a  part  of 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  could  be  aymbok  of 
that  dispensation.  The  Author's  object  in  the  minute  refine 
ments  which  he  has  introduced  into  this  copious  aection,  iii 
evidently*  to  set  aside  the  relations  which  have  generally  bctt 
considered  as  subsisting  between  the  most  sacred  part  oftk 
Jewish  Tabernacle  with  the  religious  rites  prescribed  in  reftfeocc 
to  it,  and  the  representations  of  the  New  Testament  in 
to  the  mediation  of  Christ.  Most  theological  writers  have 
sidered  the  Autlior  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  referring 
to  the  Most  Holy  Place  as  emblematic  of  heaven  :  Mr.  Nic^l 
employs  all  his  ingenuity  to  make  out  its  symbolic  relatioii  ^ 
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e  Christian  dispensation.  That  many  of  his  remarks  are 
;ute,  and  his  representations  and  conclusions  specious,  we  do 
>t  mean  to  deny ;  but  the  materials  of  which  they  are  com- 
>8ed  are  too  frail,  and  his  theory  too  slight  in  its  structure,  to 
sar  the  stress  which  the  Author  lays  upon  them,  or  to  bear 
m  out  in  setting  aside  the  generally  received  acceptation  of 
e  New  Testament  phraseology.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  auite 
ident,  that  the  Autnor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Cnap. 
ii.  1 — 4,  refers  to  the  High  Priest  of  Christians  as  engaged  m 
8  official  character  in  the  heavenly  world,  '  We  have  such  a 
aigh  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens  ;  a  minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  of 
the  true  tabernacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man. 
For  every  high  priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices, 
wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  person  have  somewhat 
also  to  offer.  For  if  he  were  on  earth,  &c.'  Now,  how  is  this 
eated  by  our  Author  ?  Perceiving  the  strength  of  the  objec- 
on  which  it  presents  to  his  hypothesis,  he  meets  it  with  this 
ply: 

'  It  may  be  said,  that  the  fourth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter,  which 
early  implies  that  our  Saviour  is  not  now  on  earth,  is  incompatible 
ith  my  doctrine,  which,  by  the  tabernacle  in  which  be  officiated,  un- 
srttands  his  church  on  earth.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
lat,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  Apostle  says, 
that  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  true  tabernacle,''  he  refers  to  the 
sriod  only  that  Christ  remained  on  earth,  during  which,  as  I  have 
ready  said,  he  did  officiate  in  his  church/    p.  165. 

Now,  was  ever  an  objection  met  by  a  reply  more  egregionsly 
rifling  than  this  ?  Never  was  the  import  of  a  passage  more 
efinitely  fixed  by  explanatory  additions,  than  is  the  sense  of 
erses  first  and  second,  as  determined  by  the  expressions  of 
erse  fourth, '  For  if  he  were  on  earth/  They  are  a  denial  of 
be  predications  of  the  preceding  verses,  in  reference  to  earth : 
be  tabernacle  is  heavenly  ;  the  High  Priest  is  not  on  earth,  but 
a  heaven  ;  and  his  ministrations  are  celestial.  If,  as  he  con- 
edes,  Heb.  ix.  24,  describes  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
leaven,  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the 
Host  holy  place,  the  connecting  particles  ahow  the  relation  of 
he  passage  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  verses. 

In  the  '  Fourth  Section,'  the  meaning  and  import  of  Sacri- 
ices  are  investigated,  and  the  reasonmgs  of  Dr.  Maeee  are 
professedly  brought  under  review  for  the  purpose  of  being  re- 
nted. Of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  there  can  be  but  one 
pinion,  since  the  whole  of  the  language  of  Biblical  theol(^  is 
onstructed  on  the  basis  of  sacrificial  cuBtoms^  and  the  most 
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interesting  passaees  of  tbe  New  Testament  are  those  which 
must  be  explained  by  the  import  of  terms  derived  from  sacri- 
ficial rites.  Further  lights  perhaps,  might  be  thrown  on  the 
whole  of  this  subject  by  a  competent  examination  of  the  phitBe 
ology  of  the  Apostolic  writers,  and  of  the  institutes  and  oat- 
monies  to  which  their  representations  refer.  But  it  can  scaredj 
fail  to  startle  a  theological  student,  to  hear  an  Author  daiiniiig 
for  his  account  of  the  design  and  meaning  of  sacrifices,  the 
merit  of  entire  novelty.  That  all  writers  who  have  investisated 
this  subject,  ancient  and  modern,  Jewish  and  Christian,  shDiiId 
have  remained  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  oie 
of  sacrifices,  and  that  the  original  discovery  of  their  true  import 
should  have  been  reserved  for  the  Author  of  so  recent  a  publi- 
cation as  the  Volume  before  us,  would  certainly  be  a  remarkt- 
ble  fact :  it  is,  however,  not  impossible,  and  diis  novel  hypo- 
thesis might,  after  uU,  be  the  true  one.  But  there  is.  in  fiict, 
less  uf  novelty  in  some  parts  of  the  Author's  repreaentationi 
than  he  imagined  :  he  is  certainly  not  the  first  wnter  who  hu 
described  the  burnt  offerings  of  Scripture  as  denoting;  the  sur- 
render  of  the  offerer  to  the  services  of  God.  Mr.  Nicol  refers 
sacrifices  to  a  Divine  origin,  and  he  states  the  great  end  of  their 
appointment  to  be,  the  conveying  to  the  offerer,  in  a  symbolical 
manner,  information  as  to  the  temper  and  conduct  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him   to  display,  in   order  that  he  might  be  a 

{>roper  object  of  Divine  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  be  qualified 
or  a  nobler  state  of  existence.  Sacrifices  were  unquestionably 
acts  of  worship,  and  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  offerer  mast 
therefore. have  been  of  importance  in  connexion  with  them; 
but,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  which  were 
of  Divine  apnointment,  thus  to  symbolize  the  moral  obligation 
and  state  of^  the  offerer,  personally  and  exolusively.  forms  no 

Sart  of  the  information  which  the  Scriptures  have  communicated, 
lany  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  may  be  cited,  in  which 
the  offerer  or  sacrifices  is  rebuked,  on  account  of  the  temper 
and  spirit  with  which  they  were  presented ;  but  such  reprooft 
evidently  furnish  no  indication  of  the  purpose  for  whicn  they 
were  appointed.  Mr.  Nicol's  system  is,  tlierefore,  a  mere  hy- 
pothesis, andy  in  our  judgement,  a  most  unsatisfactory  one. 

The  vicarious  character  of  sacrifice,  he  altogether  denies. 
'  In  bumt*offering8  and  in  peace-offerings/  he  says,  '  no  rtfe- 
'  rence  to  sin  could  be  made,  inasmuch  as  such  a  reference 
'  would  be  a  powerful  objection  to  its  truth.*  p.  217.  '  The 
'  burnt  offering  had  no  reference  to  sin  whatever,  p.  32&.  But 
his  notions  on  the  subject  of  Scripture  sacrifices  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  in  the  following  extract* 
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*  ^-the  sin-offierifig  was  appobted  tp  be  a  ajrnibol  ef  the  oflVrer's 
devoting  sin  to  death — the  burnt 'ofiering,  of  his  devoting  himself  to* 
the  services  of  God-^and  the  peace-ofierinffy  of  the  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  he  afterwards  enioyed.— The  first,  then»  represented  his 
sanctificationy  or  his  being  dead  to  sin— the  second,  his  justification^ 
or  his  beine  alive  to  riehteousness— and  the  third,  that  tranquillity 
and  joy  which  he  must  nave  experienced,  who,  in  the  scriptural  sense 
of  these  words,  was  thus  sanctified  and  justiied— >in  whom  the  oody 
of  sin  was  destroyed,  and  in  whom  the  life  of  Jesus  was  manifestedf. 
Hence,  the  great  intention  of  these  symbols  was  fulfilled  in  the  Jews, 
and  terminated  in  their  own  improvement.  Hence,  instead  of  being 
appointed  to  direct  their  view  to  the  dispensation  of  Christ,  they  were 
q>pointed  to  direct  their  views  to  the  moral  or  spiritual  part  of  their 
own  dispensation.  And  hence,  instead  of  informing  them,  that  they 
were  to  look  to  the  sacrifice  which  Christ  was  afterwards  to  ofier  to 
God,  in  order  to  procure  for  them  the  pardon  of  their  sins  and  the 
acceptance  of  their  persons;  they  informed  them,  that  upon  **  their 
putting  sin  to  death,"  their  sin  would  be  forgiven ;  that  upon  their 
**  offering  up  of  themselves  living  sacrifices  "  to  God,  God  would  ac- 
cept of  them ;  and,  that  upon  their  **  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning 
to  do  well/'  peace  and  happiness  would  be  their  portion.'    p.  175. 

Such  is  the  Author*^  account  of  the  design  and  use  of  the 
sacrifices  appoinied  under  the  Mosaic  economy.  But  in  what 
part  of  the  ritual  prescribiiiir  these  several  offering,  is  informa* 
tion  of  this  kind  communicated  ?  The  history  of  their  appoint- 
ment furmsht^s  no  detailn  from  which  these  statements  could 
be  gathered.  The  Author's  system  is  not  only  built  on  con- 
jectures, but  is  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  being  at  variance  with  many  particularH  which  they 
supply  in  illustration  of  the  design  of  sacrifices. 

Sacrifices  were  certainly  not  original  appointments  in  the 
legislation  of  Moses.  They  existed  long  before,  and,  like 
some  other  consuetudinary  provisions,  were  adopted  in  agree- 
ment with  long  established  usage.  As  the  design  and  use  of 
sacrifices  were,  therefore,  well  known  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
corporation with  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  ritual  of  that 
economy  is  employed  in  prescribing  the  occasions  and  man- 
ner of  their  being  offered,  rather  than  in  defining  their  nature. 
With  respect  to  the  '  burnt  offering,* — this  kind  of  sacrifice 
was  in  use  many  ages  prior  to  the  legislation  of  Moses ;  and 
if,  on  its  introduction  into  the  Jewish  ritual,  it  had  been 
adopted  in  reference  to  any  objects  to  which  previously  it  had  * 
not  been  understood  as  applying,  some  intimation  of  a  change 
of  purpose  would,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine,  have  been  signi- 
fiea.  The  ritual,  however,  is  silent  in  respect  to  any  auch 
change,  and  therefore  it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  the  Dumt- 
uffering  of  the  Mosaic  law  was,  in  character  and  purpose,  the 
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B|^  vame  m  tho  burnt-ofieTing  of  Uia  preceding  titnes.  Now  to  lu 
^bMbMDMTs  quite  clear,  that  th«  hTirDt'ottering  trad  rerenmce  tn 
^^BHunW  connected  with  the  acknowledgement  of  goilt  by  thi 
^^H^H&i,  and  was  a  mean  of  accomplisning  his  recunciKiitian 
^Hr»  Wd.     If  tile  bumt-vfTeriiig  Imd  no  lefereuce  to  Btu,  then; 

V  can  be  no  propriety  iu  the  language  of  the  prophet,  Mtcab  t.  0. 

■  ''  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and   bon  myself 

■  ^  before  the  high  God  ?  Shall  I  comv  before  him  with  burnt- 
H    "  ofToriug^  i"     Becaiise   thiK  inquiry  does  not  relate  to  uiy 

SuT^oae  of  Kelt 'dedication  to  the  service  of  God,  but  ii  la- 
abitably  the  inquiry  of  a  mind  perplexed  in  refereuce  U)  the 
H  Biiilt  of  sin  snd  the  means  of  its  removal : — "  shall  I  give  my 

■  *  frret-born  for  my  trtatigiesaon,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  /« 
H  **  tin  »/*  my  soui?"  In  the  book  of  Job,  tlie  reference  of 
H  Wtnt-6ffcring8  to  sin  is  not  less  manifest.     The  patriarch  of 

■  }?£  oflert'd  bunit-ofTcrings  on  behalf  of  liiH  childrt-n ;  aod  the 
H  Motive  which  induced  him  to  prenent  these  ofTcrings,  mua  bti 

V  apprehension  of  their  having  sinned.  The  friends  of  Job  bud 
H  givea  oB'encG  to  the  Divine  Being  by  the  improper  rtipre- 
H  lentntionB  which  they  had  made  of  his  government  to  tueir 
B  controversy  with  the  patriarch.  "  My  wrath,"  said  the  I^rd 
H  to  Eliphaz,  "  is  kindled  against  thee  and  against  thy  two 
B  "  friends,"  In  this  case,  the  qualifications  which  Mr.  Nicol 
H  asserts  to  be  essential  to  the  offerer  of  a  biimt-8fir.iifice,  caBld 
H  bsve  no  place.  '  Had  any  confession  of  sin,'  he  «ayii,  '  b«ea 
H  *  made  at  its  immolation,  that  confession  would  hare  proved 
H  *  that  the  offerer  was  not  fit  for  the  service  of  God — was  not 
H  "I  fit  for  offering  a  bunit-cfFcring.'  (p.  2 IK).  But  tJie  burnt- 
B  offering  which  the  friends  of  Job  are  commanded  to  olTerup 
B  %}r  themselves,  was  an  acknowledgement,  on  their  part,  of  sin ; 
fl  Imd  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  sis  prot>f  thai  the  burnt- 
VjlofieTing  itself  was,  in  this  case,  expintonr.  than  the  terms  in 
B  %hich  the  entire  command  ia  conveyed,  chap.  xlii.  8.  "  The " 
B  '"  fore  take  unto  you  now  seven  bullocks,  and  seven  raiM, 
B""  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  offer  up  for  yourselren  a  bi 
B*"*  offering;  and  my  servant  Job  sh(dl  pray  for  yoa  :  for 

■  *  will  I  accept ;  lest  I  deal  with  you  after  your  folly." — ^Thii 

■  Is  a  plain  case.  '  In  the  bumt-ouering,'  nays  Mr.  Niud,  *  iIh 
W  *  offerer  appeared  as  holy.'  (p.  219).  That  the  off'erer*  in  the 
I ,  present  example  were  not  coiiHidered  as  holy,  is  too  clear  to 
W  %dmit  of  douM.  Now  the  nsage  of  the  Mo.<>aic  timoe  iu  re- 
I    tpect  to  this  species  of  offering,  was  not  different,  we  thoutd 

■  Apprehend,  from  the  practice  of  the  more  early  penoda  ;  and 
B  tx  no  specific  dcffnilion  is  given  of  their  nature  and  relutiora 

■  Id  the  Leviticnl  law,  the  sileoce  of  that  law  ia  respect  to  the 
B'end  of  thotr  appointment  would  af^ear  to  b»  nio«t  salti- 
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>rily  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance,  that  their  design 
too  well  known  lo  require  explanation. 
le  burnt-ofFering  and  the  sin-oftering  are  considered  by 
Nicol  as  being  entirely  and  essentially  different,  having 
jference  in  common,  and  denoting  perfectly  distinct  ob- 
.  He  uniformly  contends,  that  any  acknowledgement  of 
or  reference  to  sin,  was  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
ce  in  which  the  offerer  was  engaged,  who  was  offering  a 
t-sacrifice,  in  which  he  appeared  as  holy.  Now,  that  this 
>t  the  fact,  will  be  seen  in  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic 
I,  Lev.  chap.  v.  1 — 10.  In  the  trespass-offering,  which 
a  species  of  sin-offering,  a  person  whose  circumstances 
lot  allow  of  his  bringing  a  more  costly  sacrifice,  was  to 
ide  himself  with  two  young  pigeons,  one  for  a  sin-offering, 
the  other  for  a  burnt- offering,  in  respect  to  which  the 
1  prescribes,  that  "  he  shall  offer  the  second  for  a  burnt- 
^ring,  according  to  the  manner :  and  the  priest  shall 
ike  an  atonement  for  him  for  his  sin  \(hich  he  hath  sinned, 
d  it  shall  be  forgiven  him."  The  trespass-offering  was 
ided  entirely  in  relation  to  guilt.  Where  all  other  circum- 
:es  were  the  same,  the  poverty  of  the  offerer  obtafhed  for 
the  indulgence  of  the  less  costly  victims  ;  but  the  offering 
still  brought  because  he  had  trespassed  against  the  Lord, 
the  effect  of  the  burnt-offering  consequently  must  have 
the  removal  of  his  guilt.  The  directions  in  the  seventh 
;  determine  the  reference  of  the  burnt-offering  to  sin  : — 
shall  bring  for  his  trespass  which  he  hath  committed,  two 
rtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto  the  Lord,  one  for 
un-offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt-offering." 
e  sin-offering  is  denied  by  Mr.  Nicol  to  be  piacular;  be 
kins  it  as  a  symbol  denoting  that  the  offerer,  by  putting  to 
I  the  victim,  was  putting  his  sin  to  death. 

he  victim  represented  sin ;  it  assumed  the  name  of  what  it  repre- 
i ;  and  hence,  when  the  sinner  offered  up  his  victim,  he  really 
d  up  his  sin  as  a  sacrifice,  at  the  command  of  God.' 

his  account  of  this  symbol,  which  he  describes  as  de- 
g  in  all  its  circumstances  the  detestable  nature  of  sin,  and 
mg,  for  this  reason,  excluded  from  the  altar  of  burni- 
ng, '  since  to  have  offered  victims  representing  sin  and 
tteousness  upon  the  same  altar,  would  have  been,  in  every 
it  of  view,  preposterous  ;'  we  meet  with  the  following 
ination,  which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
3  the  Author  constructs  his  interpretations.  Of  the  victim, 

parts  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiering ; 
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and  ns  this  fact  appears  entirely  inconsiAtent  with  the  AotIior*s 
hypothesis,  he  thus  attempts  to  account  for  the  peculiarity. 

'  As  we  find,  that,  in  ever}'  sacrifice^  those  parts  of  the  victim 
were  emblematic  of  the  desire,  the  intention^  and  the  conduct  of 
the  offerer,  at  that  particular  instant  when  he  offered  it ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  the  sin-offering,  they  must  have  represented  the  very 
act  of  putting  sin  to  death — '*  of  crucifying  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts."  Now,  as  from  sin,  which,  abstractly  conaidered,  is 
an  abomination  to  God,  arises  the  duty  of  repentance,  which  is 
nothing  else  but  the  putting  of  sin  to  death ;  so,  from  the  victim, 
which  represented  sin,  and  which,  consequently,  was  an  abominaiion 
to  God,  were  selected  those  parts  to  adumbrate  this  repentance.  As 
this  act  of  putting  sin  to  death,  likewise,  was  an  act  of  obedience  to 
God,  the  symbol  that  represented  it,  not  only  partook  of  the  nature 
of  the  burnt-offering,  but  bore  that  name,  and  was  consumed  opoo 
the  altar.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  as  the  act  of  putting  tin  to 
death,  is  well  pleasing  to  God,  this  not  only  accounts  for  the  ea- 
pression  applied  to  this  burnt-offering,  that  it  was  a  sweet  aavoar  to 
God,  but  shews  its  propriety  and  beauty.'    p.  246. 

These  representations,  however,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  offerer  in  the  first  instance,  since  his  providing  the  offering 
implied  his  repentance,  and  all  his  acts  in  killing  the  victim, 
which  sigrnified  his  putting  to  death  his  sin,  must  have  been 
acceptable  to  God.  If  the  reasoning  of  the  Author  be  just,  one 
part  of  the  sin-oflering  must  have  been  as  detestable  as  the 
other  parts  ;  and  the  burning  of  some  portions  of  it  upon  the 
altar,  is  not  accounted  for  by  his  supposition. 

In  the  concluding  Section  of  this  work,  the  Author,  '  so 
'  far  from  thinking,  as  many  do,  that  Christ  was  not  a  sacri- 
'  fico,^  lays  it  down '  as  the  great  point  which'  he  proposes 
'  to  illustrate  and  prove,  that  he  was  a  real  and  a  proper 
'  sacrifice  ;*  and  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his  surprise,  taat 
this  doctrine  should  ever  have  been  denied.  The  denial  of  the 
reality  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  however,  will  probably  be  deemed 
not  more  surprising  than  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Nicol 
asserts  it,  and  which  may  be  learned  from  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

*  I  formerly  said,  that  the  great  end  of  the  sin-offering  under  the 
law,  was  to  exhibit  to  the  Jews  an  expressive  emblem  of  the  way  in 
which  they  ought  to  put  sin  to  death  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  cor- 
ing up  of  the  victim  at  the  command  of  God  was  an  expressive 
action,  denoting  their  fixed  determination  to  offer  up  their  sin  id  the 
same  manner.  As  our  Saviour  accomplished  thip  important  end  of 
the  sin-offering  both  in  his  life  and  death,  I  shall  consider  each  of 
these  in  order. 

*  The  whole  life  of  our  Saviour,  therefore,  may  be  considered  af 
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one  continual  sin-offerings  exhibiting,  not  in  symbol,  but  in  reality, 
the  death  of  sin,  and  powerfully  impelling  his  followers  to  the  same 
example.  To  give  one  illustrious  example  of  this,  I  would  direct 
the  reader's  attention  to  his  conduct,  as  described  John  vi.  16,  when 
be  rejected  the  kingdom  which  the  worldly-minded  Jews  offered  him. 
In  order  that  he  might  subdue  every  temptation  and  preserve  his  in- 
nocence, he  at  once  made  a  sacrifice  of  ambition,  of  pride,  of 
covetousness,  of  sensuality — of  all  those  sins,  in  short,  which  a  man 
might  be  supposed  to  enjoy  by  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom,  when 
that  acouisition  could  not  be  made  without  relinquishing  the  work 
assigned  him  by  God. — *  p.  374. 

'  God  sent  his  son  into  the  world  to  die  as  a  victim,  in  order  to 
represent  the  death  to  which  we  ought  to  devote  every  sin.— When 
we  put  sin  to  death,  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  as  the 
Jews  put  their  sin  to  death  in  imitation  of  the  death  of  the  victims 
which  they  slew,  then  the  end  of  Christ's  death  as  a  victim  is  fully 
accomplished  in  us.'    pp.  378,  80. 

The  confidence  of  the  Author  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, is  very  great,  and  the  complacency  with  which  he  refers 
to  the  precision  of  his  statements  and  the  harmony  of  his 
adjustments,  is  observable  in  almost  eyery  page :  he  delights  in 
describing  them  as  simple,  easy,  and  perfect.  But  could  he 
ever  expect  that  we  should  abandon  the  higher  view  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  against  which  he  is  so  determined  in  his 
opposition,  for  a  system  so  crude  and  so  remote  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  New  Testament  as  this  ? — a  system,  too,  which  is 
self-contradictory  in  relation  to  the  very  purpose  which  the 
Author  professes  to  have  had  in  yiew  in  constructing  it !  Mr. 
Nicol  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice, and  his  proof,  when  produced,  soes  to  prove  that  Christ's 
death  could  be  no  sacrifice  at  all !  Instead  of  establishing  his 
assumption,  that  the  victim  of  the  sin-offering  adumbrated  our 
Lord,  which  is  essential  to  the  completion  of  his  own  design, 
he  makes  out  a  case  of  corresponding  resemblance  between  the 
Jewish  offerer  and  our  Lord.  And  even  this  analogy  entirely 
fails;  for,  unless  the  mind  of  our  Lord  was  actually  tainted 
with  the  sins  of  ambition,  covetousness,  and  sensuality^ — un- 
less there  were  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  and  .guilt  of 
these  sins, — he  could  not  be  symbolized  by  the  offerer  of  a  sin* 
offering.  *  It  was  proper,  in  the  sin-offering,  that  the  offerer 
'  should  kill  the  victim,  because  he  was  polluted^  as  the  sym- 
'  bol  of  his  putting  sin  to  death,  that  he  might  be  cleansed.* 
What  correspondence  to  Christ  can  any  reasonable  being  see 
in  all  this?  And  yet,  the  Author's  hypothesis  is  to  be  con- 
sidered  as  *  pressing  with  overwhelming  force'  ai^inst  the 
commonly  received  notions  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer ! 
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Nor  is  that  part  of  his  hypothesis  which  respects  the  death  of 
Christ  eitlier  more  intelligible  or  more  consistent ;  since^  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  itas  a  real  sacrifice,  it  represents  it  merely 
as  a  hyaiboi. 


Art.  III.  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discffoeries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  in  the  Years  1822,  1823,  and  182*,  by  Major 
Denham,  Captain  Clappcrton,  and  the  late  Doctor  Oudney. 
With  an  Appendix.  By  Major  Dixon  Denham,  and  Captain 
Hugh  Clappcrton^  K.N.  the  Surveyors  of  the  Expedition.  4to. 
pp.604.     Price  4-1.  Its.  6d.  London.  1826. 

"IIJE  have,  at  length,  something  in  compensation  for  the 
*^  expenditure  of  valuable  life  that  has  been  lavished  on 
African  discoveiy ;  and,  at  the  comparatively  trivial  cost  of 
three  out  of  six  gallant  adventurers,  an  authentic  series  of 
important  facts  has  been  ascertained  in  a  way  very  different 
from  the  unavoidably  vaguo  specifications  of  previous  narra- 
tives. We  may  now  venture  to  speak  of  geographical  position. 
A  line  of  distinct  localities,  from  Tripoli,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  10th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  has  been 
verified  by  scientific  process,  and  a  lateral  route,  lying  gene- 
rally between  the  12tii  aiul  I3th  parallels,  has  been  explored, 
under  the  same  advantages,  from  the  6th  to  the  17th  degree  of 
cast  longitude.  The  capitals  of  Bornou,  Mandara,  and  of  the 
Felatah  tribes,  have  been  successively  visited,  and  the  two 
leading  powers  of  Central  Africa  have  expressed  their  wish  to 
establish  a  regular  intercourse  with  Great  Britain. 

This  favourable  chancre  has  entirely  arisen  out  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  over  whom  our  consul, 
Mr.  Warrington,  has  obtained  an  influence  which,  powerful  as 
it  is,  the  following  anecdote  will  prove  to  have  been  secured 
by  no  unworthy  means. 

'  Since  the  reduction  of  the  refractory  Arabs  to  8ubnii8sion»  no 
chief  had  received  such  repeated  marks  of  kindness  and  sttendon 
from  the  Bashaw,  as  Sliickh  Belgassam  ben  Khalifa,  head  of  the 
powerful  tribe  of  El  Gibcl.  At  the  particular  request  of  the  former, 
Shickl)  Khalifa  had  quitted  his  tents  and  flocks,  resided  in  the  cityf 
and  was  high  in  his  prince's  confidence — fatal  pre-eminence  in  Bar- 
hary  states ! — and  had  been  presented,  but  a  few  months  before,  with 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  gardens  in  the  Minshea.  Returning  from 
the  castle  after  an  evening  of  music  and  dancing  in  the  Basbsw't 
private  apartments,  Belgassam  kissed  the  hand  that  had  signed  his 
death-warrant,  and  took  his  leave.  At  his  own  door  s  pistol-shot 
wounded  him  in  the  arm»  and  on  entering  the  Skiflb,  or  passage,  a 
second  entered    his  body.    The  old   Shiekh,  after  his  slate  had 
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fastened  the  door,  staggered  to  his  carpet,  and  then,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  proclaimed  his  assassin  to  be  his  own  nephew,  Shiekh 
Mahnioud  Belgassam  Wilde  Sowdoweah.  The  work  being,  however 
but  half  done,  others  rushed  in,  and  seven  stabs  put  an  end  to  his 
sufferings,  notwithstanding  the  screams  of  his  wife,  who  received  two 
wounds  herself,  in  endeavouring  to  save  her  husband.  The  poor  old 
man  was  almost  instantly  buried,  and  the  three  persons  who  had  uq" 
dertaken  the  murder,  fled  to  the  British  consulate  for  protection. 
Early  the  next  morning,  however,  the  consul  despatched  nis  drago- 
man to  give  the  Bashaw  notice,  **  that  the  murderers  of  Khalifa 
would  find  no  protection  under  the  flag  of  England/'  The  Bashair 
said,  **  he  was  shocked  at  the  murder,  and  regretted  the  assassins 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  consulate,  as  it  was  a  sanctuary  he  could 
not  violate,  particularly  as  he  understood  they  meant  to  resist  and 
were  well  armed.''  Our  consul  replied,  **  that  the  Bashaw  was  al 
liberty  to  send  any  force  he  pleased^  and  use  any  means  he  thought 
best,  to  drag  them  from  beneath  a  banner  that  never  was  disgraced 
by  giving  protection  to  assassins.''  The  minister  also  came  and  ex- 
pressed the  Bashaw's  delicacy  ;  and  it  was  evident  he  did  not  expect 
such  would  be  the  conduct  of  the  consul ;  he  was,  however,  peremp* 
tory,  and  the  Bashaw  dared  not  seem  to  favour  such  an  act  of  villainy. 
It  was  sunset  before  he  decided  on  taking  them  away,  when  about 
sixteen  of  the  chosen  people  of  the  castle  entered  the  consulate,  and 
the  wretches,  although  provided  with  arms,  which  they  had  ]oaded| 
tremblingly  resigned  themselves,  and  were,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
hanging  over  the  walls  of  the  castle.* 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Warrington's  report,  *  that  the  road 
'  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou  was  as  open  as  that  from  London  to 
'  Edinburgh,'  it  was  determined  by  the  English  Government  to 
make  an  attempt  at  discovery  in  that  quarter;  and,  various 
arrangements  having  been  made,  the  party  started  for  Mour- 
zuk,  in  March,  1822.  There  were  many  circumstances  of  dif- 
ficulty and  embarrassment  connected  with  the  first  movements; 
but,  at  length,  after  repeated  delays,  the  British  mission, 
under  the  guard  of  a  strong  detachment  of  Arabs,  commanded 
by  Boo-Khaloom,  was,  in  November,  fairly  on  the  road  to 
Bornou.  The  detention  at  Mourzuk  does  not  appear  to  have 
added  much  to  the  information  previously  supplied  by  Capt. 
Lyon ;  and  an  excursion  into  the  country  of  the  Tuancks  dv 
Dr.  Oudney  and  Capt.  Clapperton,  is  rather  cursorily  detailedf. 
These  predatory  tribes  seem  to  possess  much  of  the  gallantry 
and  hospitality  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  it  should  seem  that 
a  further  progress  through  their  country  would  have  been 
attended  with  few  difficulties.  Before,  however,  we  proceed 
with  our  countrymen  on  their  joumejr  toward  the^  interior,  we 
shall  go  back  for  the  purpose  of  citing  the  particulars  of  an 
interesting  interview  between  Major  Denham   and  a  native 
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female,  the  sister  of  a  wealthy  merchant  at  Zegbren,  a  town  to 
the  northward  of  Mourzuk.  The  friendly  trader  had  prevailed 
on  the  Major  to  occupy  an  apartment  in  his  house. 

<  Almost  the  first  person  that  presented  herself,  was  my  friend  the 
merchant's  sister,  I  had  almost  said  the  fair  Omhal  Henna.  She  had 
a  wooden  bowl  of  haleeb  (fresh  milk)  in  her  hand,  the  greatest 
rarity  she  could  offer,  and  holding  out  the  milk  with  some  confusion 
towards  me  with  both  her  hands,  the  hood  which  should  have  con- 
cealed  her  beautlfiil  features  had  fallen  back ;  as  my  taking  the  milk 
from  her  would  have  prevented  the  amicable  salutation  we  both 
seemed  prepared  for,  and  which  consisted  of  four  or  five  pressures 
of  the  hana,  with  as  many  haUh  harlechs^  and  tiebs^  and  ham  duUUaks^ 
she  placed  the  bowl  upon  the  ground,  while  the  ceremonies  of  greet- 
ing, which  take  a  much  longer  time  in  an  African  village  than  m  an 
English  drawing-room,  were,  bv  mutual  consent,  most  cordially 
peiformed.  I  really  could  not  help  looking  at  her  with  astonishment^ 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  I  had  the  power  of  conveying  an  idea  of  her 
portrait.  It  was  the  Jemmm  (Friday),  the  SabbaUi,  and  she  was 
covered,  for  I  cannot  call  it  dressed,  with  only  a  blue  linen  barracan, 
which  passed  under  one  arm,  and  was  fastened  on  the  top  of  the 
opposite  shoulder  with  a  silver  pin,  the  remaining  part  thrown  round 
the  body  behind,  and  brought  over  her  head  as  a  sort  of  hood,  which« 
as  I  remarked,  had  fallen  off,  and  my  having  taken  her  hand  when 
Ae  set  down  the  milk,  had  prevented  its  being  replaced.  This 
accident  displayed  her  jet-black  hair  in  numberless  plaits  ail  around 
her  expressive  face  and  neck,  and  her  large  sparkling  eyes  and  little 
mouth,  filled  with  the  whitest  teeth  imaginable.  She  had  various 
figures  burnt  on  her  chin  with  gunpowder ;  her  complexion  was  a 
deep  brown ;  and  round  her  neck  were  eight  or  ten  necklaces  of 
coral  and  different  coloured  beads.  So  interesting  a  person  I  had 
not  seen  in  the  country  ;  and  on  my  remaining  some  moments  with 
my  eyes  fixed  on  her,  she  recommenced  her  salutation,  *'  how  is  your 
health,''  &c.  and  smiling,  asked,  with  great  naivete,  *'  whether  I  had 
not  learnt,  during  the  last  two  months,  a  little  more  Arabic."  I 
assured  her  I  had.  Looking  round  to  see  if  any  body  heard  her— 
and  having  brought  the  hood  over  her  face — she  said :  '*  1  first  heard 
of  your  coming  last  night,  and  desired  the  slave  to  mention  it  to 
my  brother.  1  have  always  looked  for  your  coming,  and  at  night, 
because  at  night  I  have  sometimes  seen  vou.  You  were  the  first  man 
whose  hand  I  ever  touched — but  they  all  said  it  did  not  signify  with 
you,  an  fnsara  (a  Christian).  God  turn  your  heart! — but  my 
Brother  says,  you  will  never  become  Moslem :  won't  you,  to  please 
Abdi  ZeleePs  sister?  My  mother  says,  God  would  have  never 
allowed  you  to  come,  but  for  your  conversion.''  By  this  time,  again 
the  hood  had  fallen  back,  and  I  again  had  taken  her  hand,  when  the 
unexpected  appearance  of  Abdi  Zeleel,  accompanied  by  the  governor 
oi  the  town,  who  came  to  visit  me,  was  a  most  unwelcome  inter- 
ruption. Omhal  Henna  quickly  escaped ;  she  had,  however,  over- 
stepped the  line,  and  I  saw  her  no  more.* 
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On  the  return  from  the  interior.  Major  Denhani  had  another 
interview  with  this  attractive  damsel ;  and  us  his  narrative  will 
complete  the  description  of  a  favourable  specimen  of  modern 
female  manners  in  North  Africa,  we  shall  add  it  to  the  above. 

*  Omul  Henna,  by  whom  I  was  so  much  smitten  on  my  first  visit  to 
this  place,  was  now,  afler  a  disappointment  by  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed, with  whom  she  had  read  ihefatah  just  before  my  last  vi&ity 
only  a  wife  of  three  days  old.  The  "best  dish,  however,  out  of  twenty 
which  the  town  furnished,  came  from  her  ;  it  was  brought  separately, 
inclosed  in  a  new  basket  of  date-leaves,  which  I  was  desired  to  keep; 
and  her  old  slave  who  brought  it  inquired,  ^  Whether  I  did  not  mean 
to  go  to  her  father's  house,  and  (salaam)  salute  her  mother  ?"  1 
replied,  **  Certainly ;"  and  just  after  dark,  the  same  slave  came  to 
accompany  me.  We  found  the  old  lady  sitting  over  a  handful  of  fire, 
with  eyes  still  more  sore,  and  person  still  more  neglected,  than  when  I 
last  saw  her.  She,  however,  hugged  me  most  cordially,  for  there 
was  nobody  present  but  ourselves;  the  fire  was  blown  up,  and  a 
bright  fiame  produced,  over  which  we  sat  down,  while  she  kept  saying, 
or  rather  singing,  **  Ash  harlek  ?  Ask  ya  barick'che  fenntck.  * — "  How 
are  you  ?  How  do  you  find  yourself?  How  is  it  with  you  ?^  in  the 
patois  of  the  country ;  first  saying  something  in  Ertana^  which  I  did  not 
understand,  to  the  old  slave ;  and  I  was  just  regretting  that  I  should 
go  away  without  seeing  Omid  Henna,  while  a  sort  of  smile  rested  on 
the  pallid  features  of  my  hostess,  when  in  rushed  the  subject  of-our 
conversation.  I  scarcely  knew  her  at  first,  by  the  dim  light  <tf  the 
palm- wood  fire ;  she  however  threw  off  her  mantle,  and  kissing  my 
shoulder  (an  Arab  mode  of  salutation),  shook  my  hand,  while  large 
tears  rolled  down  her  fine  features.  She  said,  **  she  was  determined  to 
see  me,  although  her  father  had  refused.''  The  mother,  it  seems, 
had  determined  on  gratifying  her. 

'  Omul  Henna  was  now  seventeen  ;  she  was  handsomer  than  any 
thing  I  had  seen  in  Fezzan,  and  had  on  all  her  wedding  ornaments  : 
indeed  I  should  have  been  a  great  deal  agitated  at  her  apparent  great 
regard,  had  she  not  almost  mstantly  exclaimed,  *^  Well !  you  must 
make  haste  ;  give  me  what  you  have  brought  me  I  You  know  I  am  a 
woman  now,  and  you  must  give  me  something  a  great  deal  richer 
than  you  did  before  :  besides,  I  am  Sidi  Gunana's  son's  wife,  who  it  a 

great  man ;  and  when  he  asks  me  what  the  Christian  gave  me,  let  me 
e  able  to  shew  him  something  very  handsome."  **  Wbat,"^  said  I, 
**  does  Sidi  Gunana  know  then  of  your  coming?"  ^*  To  be  sure,'* 
said  Omul  Henna,  **  and  sent  me :  nis  father  is  a  Maraboot»  and  told 
him,  you  English  were  people  with  great  hearts  and  plenty  of  money ; 
so  I  might  come."  **  Well  then,"  said  1,  <*  if  that  is  the  case,  you  can 
he  in  no  hurry."  She  did  not  think  so ;  and  my  little  present  was  no 
sooner  given,  than  she  hurried  away,  saying  she  would  return  direct* 
ly,  but  not  keeping  her  word.  Well  done,  simplicity !  thoueht  I : 
well  done,  unsophisticated  nature  !  No  town-bred  coquette  could  have 
played  her  part  better,' 

We  question  the  lady's  coquetry.    The  kindness  througbout 
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Was  probably  her  own :  the  caprice  and  rapacity  were,  no  doubt, 
imposed  upon  ber  by  those  to  whom  she  belonged. 

The  journey  through  the  desert  which  lies  between  Fezzan 
and  Bornou,  was  dreary  enough^  although  enlivened  by  occa- 
sional adventures.  In  one  instance,  the  Major  witnessed  an 
Arab  foray,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  interfering  with  effect 
in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Tibboos.  The  oases  seem,  some 
of  them  at  least,  to  have  had  enough  of  beauty  to  indemnify  the 
Traveller  for  his  previous  exertion.  At  one  time,  it  was  *  a  joy- 
'  ous  valley,  smiling  in  flowery  grasses,  tulloh-trees,  and  kos« 
'  som ;'  at  another,  the  party  *  halted  in  a  luxurious  shade,  the 
'  fH'Ound  covered  with  creeping  vines  of  the  colocynth  in  full 
'  blossom,  which,  with  the  red  flower  of  the  kossom  'that  hung 
drooping  overhead,  made  the  spot  a  *  little  Arcadia ;'  and  agaio, 
after  a  dreary  ride  through  scenes  of  unvarying  sterility,  taint- 
ing from  the  heat,  choked  with  dust,  and  depressed  by  fieitigue, 
it  was  delightful  to  lie  down  by  a  fresh  and  untroubled  well, 
amid  verdure,  flowers,  rich  odours,  fanning  airs,  and  the  wild 
melody  of  singing  birds.  But  these  specks  of  vegetaUoo, 
beautiful  by  contrast,  on  the  surface  of  an  interminable  waste, 
were  soon  to  be  succeeded  by  scenery  of  abundant,  fertility, 
and  objects  of  impressive  grandeur.  On  gaining  the  summit  of 
the  elevated  ground  on  which  the  town  of  Lari  stands, '  the 
^  ^reat  lake  Tchad,  glowing  with  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in 
'  Its  strength,*  burst  at  once  upon  the  view.  The  borders  of 
this  majestic  expanse  exhibited  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage  seemed  inclined  rather  to 
welcome  than  to  avoid  the  human  visitant.  The  sight  of  the 
lake  was,  however,  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  produced  by  the  mere  occurrence  of  pictu- 
resque or  sublime  objects.  It  gave  to  our  countrymen  the  ani- 
mating assurance  tliat  they  had  overcome  the  most  formidable 
of  their  difficulties,  and  that  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital  of  Bornou,  the  point  towards  which  their  anxieties  and 
efforts  had  been  so  long  directed.  Feb.  17,  1823,  was  the 
'  momentous  day '  that  crowned  their  hopes  with  success,  and 
its  various  scenes  were  well  adapted  to  increase  the  strong 
mental  excitement  which  must  have  previously  existed.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  introduction  to  a  people  unacquainted  with 
white  men  ;  the  very  ground  on  which  they  were  advancing, 
had  never  before  been  trodden  by  Europeans;  and  its  geo- 
graphical position  had  heretofore  been  the  subject  of  mere  ap- 
proximation or  vague  surmise.  The  very  character  of  the  power 
on  wbose  territories  they  stood,  was  unknown.  By  soaoe  it  wss 
affirmed,  that  the  ruler  of  Bomou  was  nothing  raori  than  Ae 
|)redatory  leader  of  a  few  ragged  negro  apc^r-moot  and  tliat  he 
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was  indebted  for  his  casual  successes  to  the  bravery  of  his  Arab 
auxiliaries.  Other  information  described  him  as  a  powerful 
chieftain,  commanding  numerous  and  disciplined  forces.  These 
conflicting  representations  seem  to  have  kept  the  minds  of  the 
travellers  in  a  state  of  complete  suspense;  and  until  the  moment 
of  actual  meeting,  they  were  uncertain  whether  tl^ey  should 
have  to  witness  the  evolutions  of  well-trained  guards^  or  the 
mock  majesty  of  an  African  despot,  enthroned  on  a  stodt  cauo- 
pied  by  a  tree,  and  surrounded  by  a  handful  of  half-dothed 
halberdiers. 

<  These  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  removed.  I  had  ridden  on 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  Boo  Khaloom,  with  his  train  of  Arabs,  all 
mounted  and  dressed  out  in  their  best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thickness 
of  the  trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them.  Fancying  that  the  road  could  not 
be  mistaken,  I  rode  still  onwards,  and  on  approaching  a  spot  less  thickly 
planted,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  in  front  of  me  a  body  of  seve* 
ral  thousand  cavalry  drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending  right  and  left 
^uite  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  and,  checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  my  party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  acacia*  The 
Bornou  troops  remained  quite  steady,  without  noise  or  confusion  i  and 
a  few  horsemen,  who  were  moving  about  in  front  giving  directions, 
were  the  only  persons  out  of  the  ranks.  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in 
sight,  a  shout,  or  yell,  was  given  by  the  Sheikh's  people»  which  rent 
the  air :  a  blast  was  blown  from  their  rude  instruments  of  music  equally 
loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet  Boo  Khaloom  and  his  Arabs. 
There  was  an  appearance  of  tact  and  management  in  their  movements^ 
which  astonished  me :  three  separate  small  bodies,  from  the  centre 
and  each  flank,  kept  charging  rapidly  towards  us,  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  our  horses'  heads,  without  checking  the  speed  of  their  own  until 
the  moment  of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body  moved  onwards. 
These  parties  were  mounted  on  small  but  very  perfect  horses,  who 
stopped,  and  wheeled  from  their  utmost  speed  with  great  precision 
and  expertness,  shaking  their  spears  over  their  heads,  exclaiming^ 
'^  Barca  !  barca  !  AUa  hiakkun  cha^  alia  cheraga  / — Blessing  I  bles* 
sing!  Sons  of  your  country !  Sons  of  your  country!'*  and  returning 
quickly  to  the  front  of  the  body,  in  order  to  repeat  the  charge.  While 
ail  this  was  going  on,  they  closed  in  their  right  and  left  flanks,  and 
surrounded  the  little  body  of  Arab  warriors  so  completely,  as  to  giro 
to  the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  very  much  toe  appearance  of  a 
declaration  of  their  contempt  for  their  weakness.  I  am  quite  sure 
this  was  premeditated ;  we  were  all  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  nearly. 
smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from  the  crowding  of  the  horses  and 
clashing  of  the  spears.  Moving  on  was  impossible ;  and  we  thereforo 
came  to  a  full  stop :  our  chief  was  much  enraged,  but  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose;  he  was  only  answered  by  shrieks  of  *' Welcome  I"  and  ipears 
most  unpleasantly  rattled  over  our  heads  expressive  of  the  same  feel- 
ing. This  annoyance  was  not  however  of  Ions  duration.  Barca  Gkuia, 
the  Sheikh's  first  general,  a  negro  of  a  nob^  aspect,  doAed  hi  a 
figured  silk  tobe,  and  mounted  on  a  beautiful  Maodan  horsey  madr 
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hit  appearance ;  and,  after  a  little  delay,  the  rear  was  cleared  oftlioie 
who  had  pressed  in  upon  us,  and  we  moved  on,  although  but  very 
slowly,  from  the  frequent  impediment  thrown  in  our  way  by  these 
wild  equestrians. 

'  The  Sheikh's  negroes,  as  they  were  called,  meaning  the  blade 
chiefs  and  favourites,  all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some  deed  of  braverj, 
were  habited  in  coats  of  mail  composed  of  iron  chain,  which  coverra 
them  from  the  throat  to  the  knees,  dividing  behind,  and  comine  on 
each  side  of  the  horse ;  some  of  them  had  helmets,  or  rather  skoll- 
caps,  of  the  same  metal,  with  chin-pieces,  all  sufficiently  strong  to 
ward  off  the  shock  of  a  spear.  Their  horses'  heads  were  also  de- 
fended by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver,  just  leaving  sufficient  room 
for  the  eyes  of  the  animaL' 

These  are,  we  suppose,  the  facts  on  which  was  founded  the 
marvellous  paragraph  which  appeared,  sonie  time  since,  in 
those  depositories  of  authentic  intelligence,  the  newspapers ; 
setting  forth  that  a  nation  had  been  found  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  exhibiting  many  striking  evidences,  in  their  armour, 
weapons,  and  military  discipline,  of  their  derivation  from 
classic  ancestry.  It  was  intimated,  that  these  gallant  warriors 
were,  without  doubt,  the  descendants  of  those  brave  Mauri- 
tanians  who  withstood  to  the  last  the  encroachments  of  Rome^ 
and  finding  all  unavailing,  fell  back  on  the  interior,  placing  a 
wide  and  desert  frontier  between  them  and  their  invaders. 
Expectation  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Imagination  re- 
velled in  the  anticipation  of  magnificent  discoveries.  Whole 
libraries  of  manuscripts  would,  of  course,  b/ brought  to  light. 
The  Jugurtha  Papers — Hannibal's  Reveries — Hanna's  Diary — 
Masinissa's  Letters  —were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  deci  • 
pherers,  and  would  be  announced  in  Mr.  Murray's  next  list. 
And,  now,  all  this  fine  prospect  resolves  itself  into  a  body  of 
downright  negroes,  well  mounted,  and  wearing  the  chain 
armour  of  the  Saracenic  horsemen !  It  must,  however,  be  con* 
fessed,  that  the  black  lancer  appears  to  great  advantage  in  Mr. 
Finden's  engraving  from  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  spirited  rifadmento 
of  Major  Denham's  sketch.  A  large  body  of  such  troops, 
under  any  tolerable  discipline,  must  have  a  formidable  appear- 
ance, and  their  charge,  if  determined,  might  be  effective  ;  but 
at  close  quarters  we  apprehend  that  a  few  sauadrons  of  good 
swordsmen  would  make  an  easy  business  of  their  discomfiture. 

The  introduction  to  Mohammed  El-ameen  ben  Mohammed 
El-kanemy,  Shi<;kh  of  Bornou,  was  managed  in  somewhat  of 
a  courtly  lasbion,  and  the  appearance,  as  well  as  the  deport- 
ment of  that  chief,  was  intelligent  and  dignified.  He  seemed 
to  be  of  middle  age ;  his  features  were  fine,  and  his  full,  dark 
^3^  gave  them  ezpresaion.    At  the  second  visit,  the  presents 
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ere  displayed,  and  the  various  contrivances  for  adjusting  and 
eaning  a  double-barrelled  gun,  fixed  his  gratifiea  attention. 
e  was  much  delighted  when  told  that  his  fame  had  reached 
le  King  of  England,  and,  turning  to  his  '  counsellor,*  said — 
This  is  in  consequence  of  our  defeating  the  Begharmies  :* — an 
bservation  which  called  up  Bagah  Furby,  an  officer  who  had 
luch  distinguished  himself  in  that  war.  with  the  astounding 
uestion — *  Did  he  ever  hear  of  me  ?'— '  Certaitilu,*  was  the 
*ply;  and  it  was  carried  by  acclamation,  that  the  Kingof  Eng- 
md  *  must  be  a  great  man,'  since  he  had  heard  of  EI-Kanemy, 
tie  *  Shiekh  of  Spears,*  and  of  his  general,  Bagah  Furby,  the 
gatherer  of  horses.*  On  another  occasion,  be  made  minute 
iquiries  respecting  the  European  method  of  attacking  walled 
owns  ;  and  when  he  found  that  a  few  rockets  had  been  brought 
ty  the  travellers,  he  was  impatient  until  he  witnessed  their 
nects,  which  were  most  conspicuously  exhibited  on  a  subse- 
|uen  occasion,  when  one  was  fired  perpc^ndicularly,  and  ano- 
her  in  the  direction  of  the  horison.  The  Shiekh  having  heard 
if  Major  Denham's  musical  box,  which  played  or  stopped  at 
he  holding  up  of  a  finger,  requested  to  see  it. 

*  The  wild  exclamations  of  wonder  and  screams  of  pleasure  that 
his  piece  of  mechanism  drew  from  the  generality  of  ray  visitors,  were 
uriously  contrasted  in  the  person  of  Uie  intelligent  Shiekh  :  he  at 
irst  was  greatly  astonished,  and  asked  several  questions,  exclaiming, 
I  gieb  I  gieb  I  *^  wonderful !  wonderful !"  But  the  sweetness  of  the 
Iwiss  Ranz-des-Vaches  which  it  played,  at  last  overcame  every  other 
eeling :  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  listened  in  silence ; 
nd  on  one  man  near  him  breaking  the  charra  by  a  loud  exclamation, 

le  struck  him  a  blow  which  made  all  his  followers  tremble 

during  this  short  conversation,  we  became  better  friends  than  we  had 
!Ter  been  before,  during  our  three  former  visits.  To  his  surprise,  he 
low  found  that  1  spoke  intelligible  Arabic,  and  he  begged  to  see  me 
rhenever  I  chose  :  these  were  just  the  terms  upon  which  I  wished  to 
le  with  him;  and  thinking  this  a  favourable  moment  for  adding 
itrength  to  his  present  impressions,  I  could  not  help  begging  he 
rould  keep  the  box.  He  was  the  more  delighted,  as  I  had  refused  it 
lefore  to  Karouash,  when  he  had  requested  it  in  the  Shiekh's  name.' 

This  extraordinary  man  was  originally  nothing  more  than  a 
private  individual,  and  has  raised  himself  to  his  present  rank 
by  his  daring  efforts  and  signal  success  in  the  deliverance  of 
bis  country  from  a  state  of  vassalage.  Bomou,  after  a  conten- 
tion of  several  years,  had  been  subjugated  by  the  Felatahs,  a 
powerful  nation,  inhabiting  the  regions  to  the  westward.  El- 
hanemy,  by  the  well-imadned  fiction  of  a  celestial  vision,  per- 
suaded his  native  tribe,  the  Kanemboo,  to  take  up  arms  under 
his  command,  and  commencing  bis  career  of  glory  by  the  de« 
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feat  of  8000  meo  with  a  force  not  exceeding  400,  advanced 
from  victory  to  victory,  until  he  had  expelled   the  invaders. 
Rejecting  nominal  dignity  in  favour  of  real  power,  he  refused 
the  sovereignty,  and  retaining  the  dictatorship,  he  gave  up  the 
ensigns  of  royalty  to  the  Sultan,  who  holds  his  court  at  New- 
Birnie,  where  he  indemnifies  himself  for  the  absence  of  domi- 
nion, by  keeping   up  all   the   mummery  of  state   etiquette. 
When  he  was  visited  by  Boo-Khaloom  and  the  Europeans,  he 
gave  audience  in  the  open  air ;  his  throne  was  enclosed  in  a 
sort  of  wooden  cage,  and  his  courtiers  squatted  on  the  ground 
at  a  considerable  distance,  with  their  backs  towards  the  seat 
of  royalty.    All  the  absurd  peculiarities  which  marked  the 
court  ceremonial  of  the  ancient  negro  sovereigns  of  Bomoa, 
are  still  retained  at  New-Bimie.     '  Large  bellies  and  large 
'  heads*  are  indispensible  at  the  sultan's  levee,  and  stuflSng  and 
padding  are  quite  in  vogue.    A  dozen  shirts  of  different  co* 
lours  are  worn  over  each  other,  immense  turbans  disfimre  the 
bead,  and  charms,  enclosed  in  small  cases  of  red  leawer«  are 
suspended  over  every  part  of  this  grotesque  attire. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  great  deal  of  discussion  had  been  going 
forward  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Shiekh,  concerning  a 
ffhr^zzie  or  predatory  attack  on  some  of  the  bordering  tribes, 
K>r  the  purpose  of  procuring  slaves.  Boo-Khaloom  faimaelf, 
although  averse  to  the  project,  from  motives  of  humanity,  wis 
ultimately  compelled  to  give  way,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  movement  to  the  southward.  Major  Denbam  de* 
termined  to  join  this  expedition,  with  the  double  view  of  at- 
taining a  further  point  in  an  otherwise  impracticable  line  of 
investigation,  and  of  witnessing  the  military  manoauvre3of  tb« 
Bornou  troops.  These  were  under  the  orders  of  Barca  Gaiis* 
the  Shiekh's  principal  negro  general;  a  sort  of  Af  arat,  bravf  and 
enterprising,  but  more  successful  when  under  the  direction  of 
his  more  skilful  master  than  when  in  uncontroled  conmiand* 
The  Arabs  were  led  by  Boo-Khaloom.  Barca  Oana  had  with 
him  his  musical  and  poetical '  band,*  who  made  such  melody 
as  they  could,  and  sung  extempore  songs  about  the  valour  m 
their  master,  and  the  dollars  and  double-barrelled  gun  of 
Major  Denham. 

*  Christian  man  all  white. 
And  dollars  white  have  he/ 

The  kashella,  or  general,  was  preceded  by  twelve  '  running 
*  footmen,*  with  long  poles,  who  held  back  the  branches  wX 
overhung  the  paths,  and  exercised  their  lungs  with  great 
energy. 

*  Take  care  of  the  holes  !«-aYoid  ihe  branches !— here  is  the  rosd! 
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—take  care  of  the  tuUoh ! — iu  branches  are  like  spears-— wone  than 
ipears !  Keep  off  the  branches !  «  For  whom  ?'*  <<  Barca  Gana"-» 
•  ^\'ho  in  battle  is  like  rolling  of  thunder  i'*  **  Barca  Gana."-^ 
»  Now  for  Mandara ! — Now  for  the  Kerdies  I— now  for  the  battle  of 
ipears !" — *'  Who  is  our  leader  ?"  "  Barca  Gana" — '*  Here  is  the 
iradey,  but  no  water." — **  God  be  praised  !*'—<<  In  battle  who  spreads 
terror  around  him  like  a  buffalo  in  his  rage  ?''—«<  Barca  Gana !" ' 

This  officer  was  attended  by  a  fighi,  or  charm-writer,  a  kind 
of  domestic  chaplain,  who  annoyed  Major  Denban^  sadly  by 
his  intolerance  and  vexatious  interference. 

*  Boo-Khaloom  had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  was  extremely  libe- 
ral in  his  religious  opinions  for  a  Musselman,  more  so  than  be  dared 
to  acknowledge  to  these  bigoted  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The 
kashelia's  fighi,  Malem  Chadily,  had  always  eyed  me  with  a  look  of 
fiospicion,  and  had  once  said,  when  the  whole  army  halted,  at  dawn, 
"  Do  you  wash  and  pray?'*  *•  Yes,"  said  I.  **  Where?"  rejoined 
tbe  fighi.  **  In  my  tent,"  I  replied.  This  fighi,  who  continued 
throughout  my  mortal  enemy  and  annoyance,  now  asked  Boo-Kha- 
loom, "  what  these  English  were  ?  were  they  Hanafy  or  Maleki  ?'' 
Btill  believing,  that,  as  we  appeared  a  little  better  than  the  Kerdies, 
or  savages,  we  roust  be  Moslem  in  some  way  or  other.  Boo* 
Khaloom  answered,  with  some  hesitation,  <*  No ;  that  we  were  mes- 
quine  (unfortunate),  that  we  believed  not  in  *  the bookf*  the  title 
always  given  to  the  Koran  ;  that  we  did  not  suUt/,  or  pray,  as  they 
did,  five  times  a  day ;  that  we  were  not  circumcised ;  that  we  had  a 
book  of  our  own,  which  did  not  mention  Saidna  Mohamed,  and  that, 
blind  as  we  were,  we  believed  in  it :  but  In  sh*  allah^  added  he,  they 
will  see  their  error,  and  die  Musselmans,  for  they  are  naz  zein  zein 
Yassur  (good  people,  very  good.)''  This  account  was  followed  by  a 
general  groan,  and  the  fighi  clasped  his  hands,  looked  thoughtful, 
and  then  said,  "  Why  does  not  the  great  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  make 
them  all  Musselmans?"  This  question  made  Boo-Khaloom  smile. 
•*  Why  r*  replied  Boo-Khaloom,  «  that  he  could  not  very  well  do, 
great  as  he  is;  these  people  are  powerful,  very  powerful,  and  an 
affront  to  even  one  of  these  might  cost  the  Bashaw  his  kingdom  :— 
they  are  also  rich,  very  rich."  *<  May  it  please  the  Lord  quickly  to 
send  all  their  riches  into  the  hands  of  true  Musselmans,''  said  the 
fighi ;  to  which  the  whole  asssembly  echoed,  **  Amen."  '*  How- 
ever," continued  Boo-Khaloom,  *^  there  are  insara  Yassur  ji  denierf 
(a  great  many  Christians  in  the  world,)  but  the  English  are  the  beat 
of  any  ;  they  worship  no  images,  thev  believe  in  one  God,  and  are 
almost  Moslem.'*  This  was  as  much  as  he  could  si^,  although  it 
raised  me  but  little  in  the  fiehi's  estimation ;  and  as  be  decided,  so* 
every  body  was  obliged  to  think."  ' 

The  expedition  was  now  approaching  Mora,  the  capital  of 
Mandara ;  and  the  Sultan,  Mohamed  Backer,  came  out  to  meet 
the  general  of  his  ally,  tbe  Shiekh  El-Kanemy.  He  stood, 
says  Major  Denharo, 
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''turrdunded  by  lAout  five  hundred  honetnen,  posted  on  a  rini^ 
ground,  readj  to  receive  us,  when  Barca  Grana  Instantly  commaDded 
a  halt.  Different  parties  now  charged  up  to  the  front  of  our  line, 
and  wheeling  suddenly  round,  charged  back  again  to  the  Sultsn. 
These  people  were  finely  dressed  in  Soudan  tohes  of  different  colours, 
dark  blue»  and  striped  with  yellow  and  red,  bornouses  of  coarse  scar- 
let cloth,  with  large  turbans  of  white  or  dark  coloured  cotton.  Their 
horses  were  really  beautiful,  larger  and  more  powerful  than  any 
thing  found  in  Bornou,  and  they  managed  them  with  great  skill. 
The  Sultan's  guard  was  composed  of  thirty  of  his  sons,  all  mounted 
on  very  superior  horses,  clothed  in  striped  silk  tobes,  and  the  skin  of 
the  tiger-cat  and  leopard  forming  their  shabracks,  which  hang  fully 
over  their  horses'  haunches.    Af^er  these  had  returned  to  their  '^ 


tion  in  front  of  the  Sultan,  we  approached  at  full  speed  io  our  tum, 
halting  with  the  g^ard  between  us  and  the  royal  presence.  The 
p^ley  then  commenced,  and  the  object  of  Boo-Khaloom's  visit  hav- 
ing been  explained,  we  retired  again  to  the  place  we  had  \eh ;  while 
the  sultan  returned  to  the  town,  preceded  by  several  men,  bipwiog 
long  pipes,  not  unlike  clarionets,  ornamented  with  shells,  and  two 
immense  trumpets  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  borne  by  mem 
on  horseback »  made  of  pieces  of  hollow  wood,  with  a  brass  mouth- 
piece, the  sounds  of  which  were  not  unpleasing.' 

At  the  regular  audience,  the  Sultan,  *  an  intelligent  little 
'  man  of  about  fifty,  with  a  beard  dyed  of  a  most  beautiful 
'  sky-blue,'  unluckily  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  inquiries 
touching  the  white  man's  creed;  and  the  reply  that  he  was  a 
Kaffir,  excluded  him  thenceforward  from  his  majesty^a  pre* 
Aence. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  political  intrigue 
going  forward.  Boo-Khaloom  was  anxious  to  attack  acme  of 
the  Kerdy  (infidel)  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  would 
have  supplied  him  abundantly,  and  at  little  hazard,  with  slaves 
for  the  Bashaw.  Such,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  design 
of  the  Shiekh  and  the  Sultan.  These  shrewd  calculators 
had  a  double  object  in  view.  Both  their  kingdoms  bad  been, 
at  uo  long  interval,  in  the  possession  of  the  Felatahs,  a  nume- 
rous and  military  nation ;  and  although  they  had  succeeded 
for  the  present  in  re-conquering  their  territories,  the  danger 
was  not  past.  By  bringing  the  Arabs  as  their  allies  into  coo- 
tact  with  the  Felatah  tribes,  the  purpose  would  be  answered, 
both  of  impressing  the  latter  with  a  salutary  dread  of  fire-armSi 
and  of  shewing  to  the  former  that  arrows  and  spears  were 
formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  of  resolute  men.  This  last 
object  was  very  efiTectually  attained  by  the  signal  defeat  of  a 
strong  allied  force,  composed  of  Arabs,  Bornouese,  and  Man- 
daras,  in  their  attack  on  a  Felatah  village.  Two  frontier  towns 
had  been  found  defenceless,  and  were  burned  by  the  merciless  in* 
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iders  ;  but,  on  their  advance  to  a  thirds   Maafeia,  the  ap* 
roaches  were   found  extremely  difficult,  and  a  well-chosen 
osition  was  defended  both  by  cavalry  and  infantry,  sheltered 
y  a  strong  stockade  defended  by  bowmen,  while  the  women 
^lled  down  lari^e  ma  sses  of  stone  from  the  hills  with  fatal 
fFect.     At  length,  however,  the  Arab  infantry  carried  the  de- 
^nces.  and  Barca  Gana,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  supported 
k>o-Khaioom   with  great  gallantry.    The   remainder  of  the 
k)rnou  horse,  together  with  the  Sultan  of  Mandara  and  his 
plendid  cavalry,  held  back  from  the  contest.    The  struggle 
yas  severe.     Barca  Gana,  whose  arm  exhibited  a  tremendous 
et  of  muscles,  threw  eight  spears,  which  all  told  at  a  con- 
iderable  distance  ;  and  if  the  whole  of  the  attacking  force  had 
Ksplayed    the  same  energy  with   this  brave  negro  and   the 
Vrabs,  the  victory  must  have  been  tlieirs.      But  the  Felatahs 
ought  with  distinguished  intrepidity,  and  their  courage  seems 
Q  have  been  skilfully  directed  by  their  commanders.    They 
ought  every  inch  of  ground  :  the  men  who  dismounted  for 
he  purpose  of  firing  the  town  were  instantly  speared  :  and 
vhen  it  was  seen  that  the  main  body  of  the  assailants  kept 
)ut  of  bowshot,  a  desperate  and  determined  rally  was  made* 
ind  the  arrows,  many  of  them  poisoned,  fell  so  thick  that  the 
irabs  gave  way.    Tlie  Felatah  horse  now  made  a  vigorous 
^har^e,  and  nothing  saved  the  remnant  of  their  enemies,  but 
he  bravery  of  Barca  Gana,  Boo-Khaloom,  and  the   few  fol- 
owers  who  stood  by  them.    The  first  was,  in  some  degree, 
[>rotected  by  his  chain  armour,  but  two  horses  were  killed, 
ind  another  wounded  under  him.    The  second  was  mortally 
ivounded,  and  Major  Denham,  who  rode  by  the  side  of  the 
Bornou   general,    was  slightly  wounded   in  the  face ;  two  ar- 
rows   hung  in   his   cloak,  and   his  horse   was  struck  twice. 
The  defeat  of  the  Arabs  was  a  signal  for  a  universal  debandade: 
and  the  dastards  who  had  kept  aloof,  instead  of  making  front 
iod  shewing  fight,  were  the  first  to  flee,  with  the  gallant  Sultan 
of  Mandara  at  their  head.     Nothing  was  left,   even  for  the 
brave,  but  flight.    Barca  Gana  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  while 
MEajor   D.,  who  had  not  thus  provided  against  casualties,  was 
compelled    to  make    the  best    of    his   wounded   and  jaded 
beast.     In   the  race,  the  poor  animal  stumbled  and  felC  and 
before  his  rider  could  remount,  the  Felatabs  were  upon  bim, 
but   recoiled   from   the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  which  he  snatched 
from  his  holsters.    One  who  pressed  on  with  greater  determi- 
nation, received  the  contents  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  Major 
sprang  on  his  horse,  and  again  urged  him  to  bis  speed.    He 
soon  after  fell  a  second  time,  and  the  Felatahs  instantly  seized 
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our  unarmed  countryman^  wounded  bim  in  three  places,  and 
eagerly  contended  for  the  possession  of  his  clothes. 

'  Mj  shirt,'  writes  Major  Denham*  *  was  now  absolutely  torn  off 
my  back,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked.  When  my  plunderers  be- 
gan to  quarrel  for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape  came  like  lightninc 
across  my  mind,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  reflection,  I 
crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest  me,  and  started  as  fast  ai 
my  legs  could  carry  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood :  two  of  the 
Felatahs  followed,  and  I  ran  on  to  the  eastward,  knowing  thst  oar 
straffglers  would  be  in  that  direction,  but  still  almost  as  much  afraid 
of  friends  as  foes.  My  pursuers  gained  on  me,  for  the  prickly  under- 
wood not  only  obstructed  my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miserably; 
aod  the  delight  with  which  I  saw  a  mountain-stream  gliding  along  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  cannot  be  imagined.  My  strength  nsd 
almost  left  me,  and  I  seized  the  young  branches  issuing  from  the 
stomp  of  a  large  tree  which  overhung  the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  myself  down  into  the  water,  as  the  sides  were  precipitous ; 
when,  under  my  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weight  of  my 
bodyy  a  large  Lifia,  the  worst  kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces, 
rose  from  its  coil  as  if  in  the  ver}*  act  of  striking.  I  was  horror-stmck 
and  deprived  for  a  moment  of  all  recollection— the  branch  slipped 
from  my  hand,  and  I  tumbled  headlong  into  the  wat6r  beneath ;  this 
shock,  however,  revived  me,  and  with  three  strokes  of  my  arms  I 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  which,  with  difficulty,  I  crawled  up ;  aad 
then,  for  the  first  time,  felt  myself  safe  from  my  pursuers. 
«  «  «  *  « 

*  I  now  saw  horsemen  through  the  trees,  still  further  to  the  east,  and 
determined  on  reaching  them,  if  possible,  whether  friends  or  enemies; 
and  the  feelings  of  gratitude  anu  joy  with  which  I  recognised  Bares 
Gana  and  Boo-Khaloom,  with  about  six  Arabs,  although  they  also 
were  pressed  closely  by  a  party  of  the  Felatahs,  was  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  guns  and  pistols  of  the  Arab  Shiekhs  kept  the  Felatiis 
in  check,  and  assisted  in  some  measure  the  retreat  of  the  footmen. 
I  hailed  them  with  all  my  might ;  but  the  noise  and  confVision  whidi 
prevailed,  from  the  cries  of  those  who  were  falling  under  the  Felatah 
spears,  the  cheers  of  the  Arabs  rallying  and  their  enemies  pnisoingi 
would  have  drowned  all  attempts  to  make  myself  heard,  had  not 
Maramy,  the  Shiekh's  negro,  seen  and  known  me  at  a  distance^  To 
this  man  I  was  indebted  ror  my  second  escape.  Riding  up  to  met  he 
assisted  me  to  mount  behind  him,  while  the  arrows  whistled  over  oor 
heads,  and  we  then  galloped  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his  wounded 
horse  could  carry  us.  After  we  had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  and  the  po^ 
Suit  had  something  cooledy  in  consequence  of  all  the  baggage  havmg 
beeo  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  Boo>Kha1oom  rode  up  to  me,  m 
desired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  cover  me  with  a  bomouse.  This  was  s 
most  welcome  relief,  for  the  burmng  sun  had  already  begun  to  blister 
my  neck  and  back,  and  gave  me  the  greatest  pain.  Shortly  afWy 
the  efiects  of  the  poisondi  wound  in  his  foot  caused  our  exceUtnt 
friend  to  breathe  his  last   Maramy  exclaimed,  «  Look^  look  1  Boo* 
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Khaloom  is  dead  !**  I  turned  my  head>  almoBt  m  grett^  an  exenkm 
as  I  was  capable  of»  and  saw  him  drop  from  the  hone  into  the  aima 
of  his  favourite  Arab— -he  never  spoke  after.* 

Pain^  fever,  and  thirst  had  now  nearly  overcome  Major 
Denham,  and  when  they  reached  a  stream,  he  had  just  strength 
enough  to  dismount,  and,  after  drinking,  to  stagger,  almost  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  across  the  brook,  to  smk  down  in  a 
deep  sleep  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He  remained  in  this  state 
dunng  a  short  halt ;  and  Maramy  reporting  to  Barca  Gana  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  the  European  any  further  on  his  disabled 
horse,  that  chief,  irritated  by  defeat  and  by  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty he  had  sustained,  replied  :  '  Then  leave  him  behind.     By 

*  the  head  of  the  Prophet !  believers  enough  have  breathed 
'  their  last  to-day.     What  is  there  extraordinary  in  a  Chris- 

*  tian^s  death  ?'  To  the  honour  of  Major  D.'s  old  antagonist, 
Malem  Chadily,  the  fighi>  be  it  recorded,  that  his  polemical 
antipathies  were  not  suffered  to  chill  his  feelings  as  a  man,  and 
with  a  liberal  charity,  which  we  had  almost  dignified  with  the 
name  of  piety,  he  exclaimed :  '  No !  God  has  preserved  him  f 
'  let  us  not  forsake  him  !*  Maramy,  who  afterwards  related 
all  this,  emphatically  described  his  own  feelings,  by  saying 
that  *  his  heart  told  him  what  to  do.'  He  returned  to  the  tree, 
roused  the  Major,  who  awoke  from  his  brief  slumber  much 
invigorated,  and  their  wounded  and  exhausted  horse  bore 
them  safely  to  a  friendly  shelter.  The  sufferings  of  our 
countryman  were,  of  course,  most  severe.  Riding  without 
any  other  covering  than  a  woollen  bornouse,  which  irritated  his 
flesh-wounds,  on  the  bare  back  of  a  lean  horse,  a  distance  of 
more  than  forty-five  miles,  he  was  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. He  obtained  a  shirt  with  much  difficulty,  and  after 
sleeping  in  feverish  restlessness  through  nearly  a  night  and  a  day, 
watched  and  tended  by  the  friendly  Maramy,  he  experienced 
the  following  proof  of  the  kind-heartedness  of  a  Bornouese. 

*  Mai  Meegaray»  the  dethroned  Sultan  of  a  country  to  the  soutb* 
west  of  Angornou,  and  now  subject  to  the  Shiekh,  took  me  by  the 
hand  as  I  had  crawled  out  of  my  nest  for  a  few  minutes,  and  with 
many  exclamations  of  sorrow,  and  a  countenance  full  of  commiaera* 
tion,  led  me  to  his  leather  tent,  and,  sitting  down  quickly,  disrobed 
himself  of  his  trowsers,  insisting  I  should  put  them  on.  Really,  na 
act  of  charity  could  exceed  this  I  I  was  exceedingly  affected  at  so 
unexpected  a  friend,  for  I  had  scarcely  seen,  or  spoken  three  words 
to  him ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  himself,  when  I  refused  to  accept  of 
them  >--he  shed  tears  in  abundance ;  and  diinking,  which  was  die 
fact,  diat  I  conceived  he  had  offered  the  only  one  he  had,.  imaM* 
diately  called  a  slave,  whom  he  stripped  of  those  necessaiy  appeo^ 
dages  to  a  man's  dress,  according  lo  oor  ideasy  and  puttbg  them  oft 
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hiioselft  insisted  again  on  my  taking  tliose  he  had  firat  offered  nw; 
I  ac^pted  this  offer,  and  thanked  him  with  a  full  heart:  and  Mee- 
gamy  was  nij^  great  frieqd  from  that  moment  ontii  I  quitted  the 
Shiekh's  dominions.' 

Id  pain  and  privation,  Major  Denham  reached  Kouka,  con- 
aoling  himself  for  his  sufferings  and  losses  by  the  reflection, 
that  he  had  seen,  in  consequence  of  attending  this  expedition, 
what  he  could  not  have  ascertained  in  any  other  way.  Such  is 
the  conditicn  of  central  Africa,  that,  but  for  this  opportunity, 
further  discoveries  could  not  have  been  attempted  without 
imminent  hazard.  The  Shiekh  did  all  he  could  to  supply 
actual  loss,  by  the  gift  of  a  horse  ;  but  canteens,  drawing  ma- 
terials, and  an  azimuth  compass  were  not  to  be  replaced  in 
Bomou,  and  these  invaluable  articles  had  fallen  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  Felatahs. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  the  Shiekh  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, on  an  expedition  against  the  Munga  nation  ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  our  countrymen  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a 
large  body  of  his  most  effective  troops,  the  Kanemboo  infantry. 
These  warriors  were  armed  with  shield  and  spear,  and  appeared 
strongly  attached  to  the  Shiekh,  who  treated  them  in  return 
with  marked  confidence  and  partiality.  This  war  was  termi- 
natedy  without  the  occurrence  of  any  engagement  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  submission  of  the  Munga  people,  who  were  much 
alarmed  by  the  supposed  niaoical  powers  of  the  Shiekh,  and 
not  a  little  scared  at  the  fireworks  of  Major  Denham.  Their 
chief  declared,  that  *  to  withstand  a  Shiekh  of  the  Koran  who 
'  performed  such  miracles  was  useless,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
'  haram  (sin).'  A  very  interesting  scene  took  place  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  The  t:>hiekh,  in  the  distribution  of  pi«sents 
to  the  ofBcers  who  had  accompanied  him,  had  inadvertently 
sent  to  fiarca  Gana  u  horse  which  had  been  promised  to 
another  chief;  and  that  favourite,  when  requested  to  return 
what  had  been  given  by  mistake,  with  the  irritability  of  a 
spoiled  child,  took  offence  and  sent  back  all  the  boises  which 
his  master  had  given  him  at  former  times,  with  the  insolent 
message,  that  he  would  in  future  either  walk  or  ride  his  own 
purchases.  £1  Kanemy  was  not  a  man  to  tolerate  this  kind  of 
behaviour.  He  immediately  sent  for  his  refractory  general, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  stripped  and  sold  as  a  slave.  Barca, 
bumbled  and  penitent,  fell  on  his  knees,  acknowledged  the 

t'ustice  of  his  sentence,  and  only  begged  that  provision  might 
te  made  for  his  wives  and  children.  But  when,  on  the  follow* 
iog  day,  the  sentence  was  about  to  be  enforced,  the  chiefs  who 
«urrounded  the  Shiekh,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  urgently  intreated 
for  pardon  «n4  restoration ;  a  conduct  the  more  magnaaimoiis 
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aa  the  delinquent  had^  since  his  elevation,  conducted  himseir 
towards  them  with  considerable  haughtiness.  The  disgraced 
favourite  at  that  moment  appeared  in  the  garb  of  misery*  El 
Kanemy  burst  into  tears,  called  them  all  his  children^  and 
every  thing  was  forgotten.    '  No  prince/  says  Major  Denham, 

*  of  the  most  civilized  nation  can  be  better  loved  by  his  sub- 

*  jects  than  this  chief;  and  he  is  a  most  extraordinary  instance, 

*  m  the  Eastern  world,  of  fearless  bravery,  virtue,  and  simplicity/ 

Illness  visited  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  Major 
Denham,  heavily,  during  the  rainy  season  of  1823  ;  but,  on  the 
first  symptoms  of  recovery,  they  resumed  their  projects  of  active 
investigation.  On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Oudney,  though 
evidently  in  a  dying  state,  set  off,  with  Captain  Clapperton, 
for  Soudan  ;  and  on  the  23rd,  Major  Denham  was  gratified  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a '  robust,  healthy-looking  young  man,' 
Mr.  Toole,  an  ensign  in  the  80th  regiment,  who  had  volunteered 
to  join  him,  and  effected  the  Mong,  dangerous,  and 'difficult 
'  journey  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou,  in  the  short  space  of  three 

*  months  and  fourteen  days.*  The  career  of  this  enterprising 
young  officer  was,  unhappily,  short.  He  joined  Major  D.  in 
an  excursion  to  Loggun,  and  died,  while  engaged  in  it,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1824.  May  20,  Mr.Tyrwhit  reached  Kouka 
with  valuable  presents  for  the  Sheikh. 

In  the  meantime.  Dr.  Oudney  and  his  companion  had  pro- 
ceeded on  their  journey,  but  the  career  of  the  former  was  soon 
arrested  :  on  the  12th  of  January,  1824,  he  breathed  his  last  at 
a  town  called  Murmur,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  His 
fellow  traveller  pays  an  emphatic  tribute  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  A  few  days  after.  Captain  Clapperton  entered  Kano, 
'  the  great  emporium  of  the  kingdom  of  Haussa.'  The  situation 
of  this  town  is  miserably  chosen,  since  a  large  morass,  reeking 
with  stagnant  moisture  and  putrifyin^  filth,  stretches  across 
its  centre  ;  but  its  trade  is  considerable,  and  a  tolerable  proof 
of  the  large  range  over  which  it  extends,  was  afforded  by  the 
fact,  that  Captain  C.  purchased  a  green  cotton  umbrella,  of 
English  manufacture,  for  three  dollars.  His  reception  here  was 
friendly,  and  he  received  assurances  that  every  assistance 
would  be  afforded  him  on  his  journey  to  Sackatoo.  A  guard 
was  promised  where  the  road  was  dangerous,  and  the  protection 
of  the  Sultan  was  tendered  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  An 
efficient  guide  was  given  him  from  Kano,  and  after  the  stay  of 
about  a  month>  he  went  forward  on  his  journey.  Though  strug- 
gling  with  the  debilitating  attacks  of  intermittent  fever,  the  at- 
tractions of  the  scenery,  and  the  courteous  manners  of  the  na- 
tives, seemed  to  have  made  his  progress  pleasant.  On  one  oc« 
casion,  he  writes : 

2  N2 


'  The  wntlier  clear  niul  fine ;  ne  rode  to-dsy  througt)  lttU«  «i 
li^lilfully  gtetv,  lying  between  high  ridgca  of  greniie ;  tod  lo  tAi  tit 
the  bcauiy  of  the  Bccnery,  ihure  were  luany  cluar  ipriuga  iMiitr^  oat 
or tlx  rocks,  where  young  women  were  employed  drawing  waUtf.  I 
Mkt-d  sctcthI  timet  lor  a  gourd  of  water,  by  way  of  exciuc  (a  imior  inlD 
conversation  with  them.  Bt^niling  gracefully  on  une  knee,  and  dU> 
playing  at  the  same  lime  teetli  of  pearly  whiteiicM,  and  eyes  of  the 
blackest  I u»t re,  they  presented  it  To  mo  on  horseback,  andapfcand 
highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  for  their  civiUty  :  recurklng 
ooe  to  anoilicr,  **  did  you  hear  the  while  man  thank  me  I"  * 

Ju8t  before  entering  on  that  part  of  the  road  to  the  capiUl 
whii-.b  WU8  rendered  dtingefons  by  the  fretjuent  iDcurvions  of 
banditti,  Captnin  Cliipperton  and  bia  caravan  were  met  by  120 
faorscmeit  desoatdied  for  tbeir  protection  by  Sulun  IJello,  and 
the  leader  batlc  the  European  visiter  welcome  iti  the  name  of  bin 
roaster.  The  travellers  and  tbeir  escort  reached  Siwknltio  on 
tbe  16th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  tbe  captain  hadtu*  , 
first  audience. 

'  After  breakfast  the  Sultan  Buni  for  me :  hi*  residence  wns  nt  iw 
great  dixiunce.  In  front  uf  it  there  iv  a  large  (luudrangle,  into  irhldi 
several  of  tlie  principal  utreeuofthe  ciiy  lead.  We  pftssod  lhrouf[l)  ihnv 
coozecs,  as  guard- houses,  without  the  Icait  detentirm,  and  were  inim*- 
diuiely  u&herod  into  the  girescncc  of  Hvtto,  the  second  Saltan  of  the 
Fclatahs.  lie  was  sealed  nn  «  small  carpoc,  between  two  [nllars  sup< 
porting  the  ruof  of  a  thalebed  luuse.  nut  unlike  one  uf  uur  collages, 
^'hc  walls  and  pillam  were  painted  blue  and  while,  iu  the  Mnorisli 
taste,  and  on  tlic  hack  wall  wus  stretched  a  fire-screen,  ornainrntul 
with  u  coarse  painting  of  a  flower-pDt.  An  arra>cbiiir,  with  an  inin 
lump  standing  on  it,  wu>  placed  un  eucli  side  of  the  screen.    The  Sdl- 

tnn  bade  me  many  hearty  welcomes (le  asked  me  agrsol  ntatty 

quesiioiM  about  Europe  and  our  religious  diMlncliona.  He  na  ac- 
quainted with  ihc  names  of  some  uf  ilic  more  ancient  secu,  aitd  naked 
me  whether  we  were  Nestorian*  or  Socinians.  To  cxtricoie  mrtclf 
fromtlie  embarruxmeut  oecaMoned  by  tbis  question.  I  blun«ly  re  plied, 

we  were  called  PriitostaDts He  continued  to  ask  several  oiltur 

thuological  questions,  until   I  was  oliliged  to  confess  myculf  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  ruligious  sublillici  to  solve  these  koutty  polnbi...... 

The  Sultan  is  a  noble-looking  man,  furCy-four  years  of  age,  alllMMgfc 
much  younger  in  appearance,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  portll*  in  per- 
son, with  a  short,  curling,  black  beard,  a  small  mouth,  a  nn«  forefaood, 
a  Grecian  nose,  and  large  black  eyes.' 

When,  ftt  a  subsequent  Interview,  thfi  preaeuLa  were  dis- 
played, the  Suitan  was  lees  attnicted  by  tbe  weapona  and  rich 
dresses,  than  by  the  compass  and  Hpy-glass;  and  he  waa  spe- 
cittlly  grnlified  when  informed  that  the  nuedio  would  always 
euable  him  to  find  tbe  east,  when  engaged  in  the  utated  pniycni. 
'  Every  ihini;,'  ^aid  he, '  in  wonderful ;  but  you  are  the  greiUeM   , 
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'  curiosity  of  all ! — What  can  I  give  that  is  most  acceptable  to 

*  the  king  of  England  V  Captain  Clapperton  replied,  that  his 
powerful  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  the  most 
acceptable  service  he  could  render ;  and  when  Bello  learned 
that  we  employed  ships  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  beings, 
that  we  had  no  slaves  in  England,  with  other  particulars  of  our 
civil  and  military  system,  he  exclaimed  : '  You  are  a  beautiful 

*  people/    On  another  occasion,  writes  Captain  C  , 

*  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Sultan,  and  ilesircd  to  bring  with  me  **  the 
looking-glass  of  the  sun/'  the  name  tliey  gave  to  my  sextant.  I  was 
conducted  further  into  the  interior  of^  his  residence  than  on  my  two 
former  visits.  This  part  consisted  of  coozecs  pretty  far  apart  from 
each  other.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  some  of  the  constella- 
tions, and  many  of  the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking- 
glass  of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned  mucn 
surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages  The  inverting  teles* 
cope  was  an  object  of  intense  astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at 
some  little  distance,  to  let  the  Sultan  look  at  me  through  it ;  for  his 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within  its  magical  in- 
fluence. I  had  next  to  shew  him  how  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  The  case  of  the  artificial  horizon,  of  which  I  had  lost  the  key, 
was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this  occasion  :  I 
asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a  knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  He 
handed  me  one  much  too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sultan  was  instantly  thrown  into 
a  fright ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and  half  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard, 
placed  it  before  him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  alarm,  although  it 
was  I  who  had  in  reality  most  cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the 
dagger,  I  calmly  opened  tlie  case,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  its 
owner  with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artificial  horizon  was 
arranged,  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants  had  a  peep  at  the  sun  ; 
and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed  entirely  forgotten.' 

Among  the  visiters  of  Captain  Clapperton,  there  were  two  of 
some  note.  The  first  was  Ateeko,  brother  to  BpUo,  but  living 
in  obscurity  and  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  him  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
Bello  the  first.  The  reigning  Sultan  had,  it  seems,  during  his 
father's  life,  sometimes  talked  of  resigning  royalty  in  favour  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  learning  and  religion. 
Making  this  his  pretext,  Ateeko  assumed  the  ensigns  of  domi- 
nion, marched  to  his  brother's  palace,  and  when  the  latter  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  he  was  answered — ^  The 
'  Sultan  Ateeko  is  come/  Bello  calmly  ordered  the  usmrper 
into  his  presence,  and  to  the  fair  speeches  of  the  intruder,  only 
replied — '  Go  and  take  ofiT  these  trappings,  or  I  will  take  off 
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*  curiosity  of  all ! — What  can  I  give  that  is  most  acceptable  to 

*  the  king  of  England  V  Captain  Clapperton  replied,  that  his 
powerful  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  the  most 
acceptable  service  he  could  render ;  and  when  Bello  learned 
that  we  employed  ships  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  beings, 
that  we  had  no  slaves  in  England,  with  other  particulars  of  our 
civil  and  military  system,  he  exclaimed  : '  You  are  a  beautiful 

*  people.'    On  another  occasion,  writes  Captain  C  , 

'  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Sultan,  and  ilesircd  to  bring  with  roe  <<  the 
looking -glas^  of  the  sun/'  the  name  they  gave  to  my  sextant.  I  was 
conducted  further  into  the  interior  of  his  residence  than  on  my  two 
former  visits.  This  part  consisted  of  coozecs  pretty  far  apart  from 
each  other.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  o^  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Sultan  knevr  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  some  of  the  consteila- 
tioQS,  and  many  of  the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking- 
glass  of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned  mucn 
surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages  The  inverting  teles* 
cope  was  an  object  of  intense  astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at 
some  little  distance,  to  let  the  Sultan  look  at  me  through  it ;  for  his 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within  its  magical  in« 
fluence.  I  had  next  to  shew  him  how  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  The  case  of  the  artificial  horizon,  of  which  I  had  lost  the  key, 
was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this  occasion  :  I 
asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a  knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  Fie 
handed  me  one  much  too  small,  and  I  quite  inadvertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sultan  was  instantly  thrown  into 
a  ^ight ;  he  seized  his  sword*  and  half  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard, 
placed  it  before  him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  alarm,  although  it 
was  I  who  had  in  reality  most  cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the 
dagger,  I  calmly  opened  tlie  case,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  its 
owner  with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artificial  horizon  was 
arranged,  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants  had  a  peep  at  the  sun  ; 
and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed  entirely  forgotten.' 

Among  the  visiters  of  Captain  Clapperton,  there  were  two  of 
some  note.  The  first  was  Ateeko,  brother  to  Bpllo,  but  living 
in  obscurity  and  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  him  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
Bello  the  first.  The  reigning  Sultan  had,  it  seems,  during  his 
father's  life,  sometimes  talked  of  resigning  royalty  in  favour  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  learning  and  religion. 
Making  this  his  pretext,  Ateeko  assumed  the  ensigns  of  domi- 
nion, marched  to  his  brother's  palace,  and  when  tne  latter  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  he  was  answered — ^  The 
'  Sultan  Ateeko  is  come.'  Bello  calmly  ordered  the  usurper 
into  his  presence,  and  to  the  fair  speeches  of  the  intruder,  only 
replied — '  Go  and  take  ofiT  these  trappings,  or  I  will  take  oflf 
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*  The  weather  clear  and  fine :  we  rode  to*day  through  little  Talleya^di^ 
li^'htfuUy  green,  lying  between  high  ridges  of  granite ;  and  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  there  were  many  clear  springs  issuing  out 
of  the  rocks,  where  young  women  were  emplo3'ed  drawing  water.  I 
nsked  several  tinics  for  a  gourd  of  water,  by  way  of  excuse  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  them.  Bending  gracefully  on  one  knee^  and  dis- 
playing at  the  same  time  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the 
blackest  lustre,  they  presented  it  to  me  on  horseback,  and  appeared 
highly  delighted  when  I  thanked  them  for  their  civility :  remarking 
one  to  another,  **  did  you  hear  the  white  man  thank  me !''  * 

Just  before  eutering  on  that  part  of  the  road  to  the  capital 
which  was  rendered  dangerous  by  the  frequent  incursions  of 
banditti.  Captain  Clapperton  and  his  caravan  were  met  by  150 
horsemen  despatched  for  their  protection  by  Sultan  Bello,  and 
the  leader  bade  the  European  visiter  welcome  in  the  name  of  his 
master.  The  travellers  and  their  escort  reached  Sackatoo  on 
the  Kith  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  the  captain  had  his 
first  audience. 

*  Afler  breakfast  the  Sultan  sent  for  me :  his  residence  was  at  no 
great  distance.  In  front  of  it  there  is  a  large  quadrangle,  into  which 
several  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  lead.  We  passed  through  three 
coozees,  as  guard-houses,  without  the  least  detention,  and  were  irnme^ 
d lately  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Hello,  the  second  Sultan  of  the 
Felatahs.  He  was  seated  on  a  small  carpet,  between  two  pillars  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  a  thatched  house,  not  unlike  one  of  our  cottages. 
The  walls  and  pillars  were  painted  blue  and  white,  in  the  Moorish 
taste,  and  on  the  back  wall  was  stretched  a  fire-screen,  ornamented 
with  a  coarse  painting  of  a  flower-pot.  An  arm-chair,  with  an  iron 
lamp  standing  on  it,  was  placed  on  each  side  of  the  screen.  The  Sul- 
tan bade  me  many  hearty  welcomes He  asked  me  a  great  many 

questiooR  about  Europe  and  our  religious  distinctions.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  some  of  the  more  ancient  sects,  and  asked 
lue  whether  we  were  Nestorians  or  Socinians.  To  extricate  myself 
from  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  question,  I  bluntly  replied, 

we  were  called  Protestants He  continued  to  ask  several  other 

theological  questions,  until  I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  not  suffi- 
ciently versed  in  religious  subtilties  to  solve  these  knotty  points.... m* 
The  Sultan  is  a  noble-looking  man,  forty -four  years  of  age,  although 
much  younger  in  appearance,  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  portly  in  per- 
son, with  a  short,  curling,  black  beard,  a  small  mouth,  a  nne  forehead, 
a  Grecian  nose,  and  large  black  eyes.' 

When,  at  a  subsequent  interview,  the  presents  were  dia- 
played^  the  Sultan  was  less  attracted  by  the  weapons  and  rich 
dresses,  than  by  the  compass  and  spy-^lass;  and  he  was  spe- 
cially ^rrutified  when  informed  that  the  needle  would  always 
enable  him  to  find  the  east,  when  engaged  in  the  stated  prayers. 
'  Every  tlunu^,'  said  he,  '  is  wonderful ;  but  you  are  the  greatest 
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*  curiosity  of  all ! — What  can  I  give  that  is  most  acceptable  to 

*  the  king  of  England  V  Captain  Clapperton  replied,  that  his 
powerful  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  was  the  most 
acceptable  service  he  could  render ;  and  when  Bello  learned 
that  we  employed  ships  to  prevent  the  traffic  in  human  beings^ 
that  we  had  no  slaves  in  England,  with  other  particulars  of  our 
civil  and  military  system,  he  exclaimed  : '  You  are  a  beautiful 
^  people.*    On  another  occasion,  writes  Captain  C  , 

*  I  was  sent  for  by  the  Sultan,  and  desired  to  bring  with  roe  ^  the 
looking-glass  of  the  sun/'  the  name  tliey  gave  to  my  sextant.  I  was 
conducted  further  into  the  interior  o^  his  residence  than  on  my  two 
former  visits.  This  part  consisted  of  coozees  pretty  far  apart  from 
each  other.  I  first  exhibited  a  planisphere  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Sultan  knew  all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  some  of  the  constella- 
tions, and  many  of  the  stars,  by  their  Arabic  names.  The  looking- 
glass  of  the  sun  was  then  brought  forward,  and  occasioned  mudi 
surprise.  I  had  to  explain  all  its  appendages  The  inverting  teles- 
cope was  an  object  of  intense  astonishment ;  and  I  had  to  stand  at 
some  little  distance,  to  let  the  Sultan  look  at  me  through  it ;  for  hit 
people  were  all  afraid  of  placing  themselves  within  its  magical  in- 
fluence.  I  had  next  to  shew  him  how  to  take  an  observation  of  the 
sun.  The  case  of  the  artificial  horizon,  of  which  I  had  lost  the  key, 
was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  open,  as  happened  on  this  occasion  :  I 
asked  one  of  the  people  near  me  for  a  knife  to  press  up  the  lid.  He 
handed  me  one  much  too  small,  and  I  auite  inaavertently  asked  for  a 
dagger  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Sultan  was  instantly  thrown  into 
a  ^ight ;  he  seized  his  sword,  and  half  drawing  it  from  the  scabbard, 
placed  it  before  him,  trembling  all  the  time  like  an  aspen  leaf.  I  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  alarm,  although  it 
was  I  who  had  in  reality  most  cause  of  fear ;  and  on  receiving  the 
dagger,  I  calmly  opened  the  case,  and  returned  the  weapon  to  its 
owner  with  apparent  unconcern.  When  the  artificial  horizon  was 
arranged,  the  Sultan  and  all  his  attendants  had  a  peep  at  the  sun ; 
and  my  breach  of  etiquette  seemed  entirely  forgotten.' 

Among  the  visiters  of  Captain  Clapperton,  there  were  two  of 
some  note.  The  first  was  Ateeko,  brother  to  BpUo,  but  living 
in  obscurity  and  disgrace,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made 
by  him  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
Bello  the  first.  The  reigning  Sultan  had,  it  seems,  during  his 
father's  life,  sometimes  talked  of  resigning  royalty  in  favour  of 
a  life  spent  in  the  tranquil  cultivation  of  learning  and  religion. 
Making  this  his  pretext,  Ateeko  assumed  the  ensigns  of  domi- 
nion, marched  to  his  brother's  palace,  and  when  the  latter  in- 
quired into  the  meaning  of  the  tumult,  he  was  answered — *  The 
'  Sultan  Ateeko  is  come.'  Bello  calmly  ordered  the  usurper 
into  his  presence,  and  to  the  fair  speeches  of  the  intruder,  only 
replied — '  Go  and  take  ofif  these  trappings,  or  I  will  take  off 
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'  your  head.'  Never  was  rebellion  more  easily  quelled^  nor 
with  fewer  words.  Ateeko  is  said  to  be  brave*  but  avaricious 
and  cruel.     '  Were  he  Sultan/  was  the  language  of  the  people, 

*  heads  would  fly  about  in  Soudan.'  The  other  gentleman 
who  called  to  leave  his  card  at  Captain  Clapperton's,  shall  be 
described  in  that  officer's  own  words. 

'  I  was  sitting  in  the  shade  before  my  door,  with  Sidi  Sheikh,  the 
Sultan's  fighiy  when  an  ill-looking  wretch,  with  a  fiend-like  grin  on 
his  countenance,  came  and  placed  himself  directly  before  me.  I 
asked  Sidi  Sheikh  who  he  was  ?    He  answered  with  great  composnrey 

*  the  executioner.'     I  instantly  ordered  my  servants  to  turn  him 
ouL    *  Be  patient,'  said  Sidi  Sheikh,  laying  his  hand  upon  mine :  *  he 
visits  the  first  people  in  Sackatoo.  and  they  never  allow  him  to  go 
away  without  giving  him  a  few  Goora-nuts  or  money  to  buy  them/ 
In  compliance  with  this  hint,  I  requested  forty  cowries  to  be  given 
to  the  fellow,  with  strict  orders  never  again  to  cross  my  tlireuold. 
Sidi  Sheikh  now  related  to  me  a  professional  anecdote  of  my  unin- 
vited visiter.     Being  brother  of  the  executioner  of  Yacoba,  of  whidi 
place  he  was  a  native,  he  applied  to  the  governor  for  his  brother's 
situation,  boasting  of  superior  adroitness  in  the  family  vocation.     The 
governor  coolly  remarked  :  <  We  will  try — go  fetch  your  brother's 
head  I'     He  went  instantly  in  quest  of  his  brother,  and  finding  him 
seated  at  the  door  of  his  house,  without  noise  or  warning  he  struck 
off  his  head  with  a  sword  at  one  blow ;  then  carrying  the  bleeding 
head  to  the  governor,  and  claiming  the  reward  of  such  transcendent 
atrocity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office.    The  Sultan  being 
afterwards  in  want  of  an  expert  headsman,  sent  for  him  to  Sackatoo, 
where,  a  short  time  aflcr  his  arrival,  he  had  to  officiate  at  the  cxecu- 
iion  of  2000  Tuaricks,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  rebels  of  Goober, 
had  attempted  to  plunder  the  country,  but  were  all  made  prisoners; 
this  event  happened  about  four  years  ago.' 

Captain  Clapperton*s  original  intention  had  been  to  extend 
Ills  investigation  further,  and  he  was  particularly  anxious  to 
reach  Youri,  but  he  found  it  impracticable  to  quit  Sackatoo  in 
that  direction.  Bello  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  objection, 
the  dangers  of  the  road  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  referred  to 
the  intrigues  of  the  Arab  merchants,  who  are  jealous  of  every 
attempt  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly.  He  determined 
therefore  to  return,  and  Bello  dismissed  him  with  prayers  for 
his  safety,  putting  into  his  hands  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  assuring  him  of  his  anxious  wish  to  open  an  inter- 
course in  the  direction  of  the  sea-coast.  Captain  C.  left  Sack- 
atoo on  his  return.  May  4th,  and  after  much  suflfering  and 
considerable  hazard  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  route, 
reached  Kouku,  so  changed  in  appearance  by  illness  and  fa- 
ttguep  that  Major  Denham,  at  their  first  nteeting,  did  not  re- 
cognize bis  old  companion,  until  he  spoke.    On  the  16th  of 
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August,  they  left  Kouka,  and  on  the  26th  of  January  1825« 
reached  Tripoli. 

The  information  obtained  respecting  the  long  agitated  ques- 
tions concerning  the  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  is  so 
■light  and  indefinite  as  to  leave  the  matter  just  where  it  was 
before.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  such  a  confusion  of  names 
and  courses,  that,  having  no  favourite  hypothesis  to  maintain, 
we  have  exempted  ourselves  from  the  trouble  of  attempting 
to  unravel  them. 

It  should  seem  from  all  that  was  collected  on  the  sulyect, 
that  the  common  reports  concerning;  the  death  of  Mungo  rark 
were  substantially  true.  An  Arab,  of  great  influence  at  Sack- 
atoo,  stated  positively,  that  he  was  at  Boosa,  when  the  white- 
men  were  wrecked  on  some  ledges  of  rock  just  below  the 
town.  The  natives  assailing  them  with  arrows,  the  two  Euro- 
peans jumped  into  the  water  and  were  drowned.  Bello  con- 
firmed this  statement,  and  added,  that  he  hud  once  had  in  his 
possession  a  double-barrelled  gun  which  was  taken  in  the  boat. 
It  was  the  dry  season,  or  the  rocks  would  have  been  passable. 

Major  Denham  made  two  attempts  to  effect  the  circuit  of 
the  lake  Tchad  :  his  failure  leaves  it  in  some  degree  uncertain 
whether  it  have  any  outlet. 

A  large  Appendix  contains  various  papers  connected  with 
the  mission,  and  among  them,  the  letters  from  El-Kanemy  and 
Bello  to  the  King  of  England.  Some  interesting  illustrations 
of  natural  history  are  given.  The  plates  are  well  executed, 
but  the  views  are  evidently  the  efforts  of  an  unpractised  pencil. 
The  camera  lucida  would  be  a  useful  companion  to  a  traveller 
deficient  in  graphic  dexterity. 

It  is  understood  that  Captain  Clapperton  is  now  on  his  way 
from  the  coast  of  Benin,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  dominions 
of  Bello  by  a  shorter  and  more  direct  route. 


Art.  IV.  SermonSf  ExporitionSf  and  Addresses  at  the  Holy  Com' 
munion.  By  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Waugh,  A.M.  Minister  of 
the  Scots'  Church  in  Miles-Lane,  London.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
a  short  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  pp»  xxxvi. 
338.    Price  10s.  6d.    London.    1825. 

1 T  is  the  remark  of  a  celebrated  Roman  poet,  that  *  in  poetry 
*  '  neither  gods  nor  men  will  tolerate  mediocrity.'  There  are 
some  persons  who  are  disposed  to  apply  a  similar  principle,  or 
one  still  more  severe,  to  Sermons  ;  and  who  consider  no  pulpit 
compositions  as  entitled  to  public  acceptance,  or  fit  to  be  en- 
dured, unless  they  are  adorned  with  all  the  graces  and  attrac- 
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tioQB»  if  not  of  poetry,  yet  of  the  highest  and  most  consummatt 
oratory. 

When  the  multiplicity  of  such  compositions  already  pub- 
lished is  considerea,  it  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable  to  insist^ 
that  those  henceforlh  given  to  the  world*  shall  be  characterized 
by  orthodoxy  and  good  sense,  and  by  a  respectable  portion  of 
vigour,  if  not  of  elegance,  both  of  conception  and  expression. 
But  to  demand  that  every  volume  of  Sermons  shall  be  a  speci- 
men of  finished  eloquence,  is  not  only  to  demand  more  than  is 
expected  in  any  other  department  of  literature,  but  to  misap- 
prehend in  some  measure  the  nature  and  design  of  "  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation."  Poetry  and  secular  eloquence  are  ad- 
dressed to  persons  whose  mmds  are  presumed  to  have  been 
cultivated  and  refined  by  education  ;  but,  "  unto  the  poor  the 
gospel  is  preached."  The  primary  object  of  the  poet  is  to 
please;  that  of  the  preacher  is  to  instruct,  to  convince,  and. to 
persuade.  The  poet  seeks  to  influence  the  subordinate  facili- 
ties of  the  mind,  the  taste  and  the  fancy ;  the  orator  whose 
subject  is  not  of  a  religious  nature,  is  far  more  at  liberty  to 
work  on  these  principles  than  the  Christian  minister,  who  must 
seek  to  move  tne  affections  only  through  the  medium  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  whose  primary  aim  ought  to  be,  **  to  commend  him*- 
self  to  Uie  conscience  of  every  man  in  the  sight  of  God."  It  is 
true,  undoubtedly,  that  the  subjects  which  constitute  the  ma- 
terials of  his  ministry  are,  some  of  them,  susceptible  of  imagi- 
native decoration  ;  and  that  all  of  them  possess  such  inefiable 
grandeur  and  importance,  that  they  may  well  excite  the  most 
profound  and  intense  emotions.  That  perception,  however,  of 
their  grandeur  and  importance  which  is  an  mdispensable  pre- 
requisite to  a  just  and  impressive  representation  of  them,  tends 
necessarily  to  solemnize  and  overawe  the  mind,  to  '  repress 
imagination's  airy  wing,'  and  to  exclude  as  irrelevant  and  inju- 
rious, those  exaggerations  and  embellishments  to  which  secular 
eloquence  owes  much  of  its  effect.  It  was  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  their  subject,  as  well  as  in  accommodation 
to  the  necessities  of  their  hearers,  that  the  Apostles  determined 
to  preach  the  gospel  "  in  simplicity,  and  not  with  the  enticing 
words  of  man*s  wisdom."  In  subsequent  times,  the  most  elo- 
quent, or  at  least,  the  most  oratorical  preachers  and  writers 
have  not  always  been,  nor  are  they  fitted  to  be,  the  most  power- 
ful and  successful ;  and  we  doubt  much  whether  the  magnifi- 
cence and  sublimity  of  Howe  are  ordinarily  as  effective  for 
usefulness,  as  the  familiar  and  unadorned  urgency  of  Baxter. 
compared  with  which,  the  exuberant  brilliance  of  Taylor  ap- 
pears utterly  puerile  and  impotent. 

By  these  remarks*  we  are  far  from  intending  to  maiutaiot 
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that  eloquence  is  in&dinisBible  in  the  statement  of  religioiifl 
truth ;  or  that,  when  employed  in  consistency  with  the  great 
ends  of  religious  instruction,  it  is  not  entitled  to  high  admira" 
tion.  We  must  however,  contend,  that  in  religious  composi- 
tions, a  profusion  of  ornament  is  altogether  misplaced  ;  and  that 
such  compositions  may  be  eminently  adapted  to  their  primary 
object,  and  deserving,  of  course,  of  universal  acceptance, 
though  they  have  scarcely  any  pretensions  to  eloquence* 

There  is  a  perverse  taste  which  prevails  in  the  present  day, 
not  so  much  among  the  readers  of  religious  publications,  as 
among  the  hearers  of  the  gospel ;  and  which  many  preacliers 
seera  disposed  to  gratify.  This  perversity,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
fine or  to  characterize  ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  described  as  a 
predilection  for  what  is  startling  and  extravagant,  in  opposition 
to  what  is  simple,  natural,  and  edifying.  No  attentive  observer 
of  the  religious  world  can  have  failed  to  remark,  that  there  are 
multitudes  to  whom  the  most  wholesome  instruction  is  distaste- 
ful, unless  recommended  by  a  profusion  of  spiritual  sauces  and 
stimulants.  In  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  where 
more  than  in  the  metropolis,  the  superabundance  of  the  supply 
seems  to  have  rendered  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  capriaoua 
and  fastidious.  Turning  away  in  disgust  from  the  most  momen- 
tous truths  exhibited  in  a  pure  and  simple  style,  there  are  man^ 
who  must  be  caught  by  impertinent  anecdotes,  by  vulgar  witti- 
cisms, by  startling  but  inapposite  similitudes,  by  abrupt  and 
unnatural  transitions,  and  by  far-fetched  and  fantastic  illus- 
trations. A  century  ago,  it  was  thought  a  most  felicitous  de- 
scription of  good  writing,  when  it  was  characterized  as  '  natural 
'  but  not  obvious  ;*  but  the  style  accommodated  to  this  perverse 
taste  is  neither  natural  nor  obvious.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored, that  there  are  so  many  preachers  who  seem  to  aim  at 
pleasing  by  studying  to  say  wnat  is  calculated  to  surprise  and 
astonish,  rather  than  to  instruct  and  improve.  And  it  is  also 
devoutly  to  be  wished,  that,  if  all  who  attend  on  Christian  or* 
dinances  cannot  be  taught  to  distinguish  that  eloquence  which 
is  genuine  from  that  which  is  false  or  vulgar,  they  would  at 
least  learn  to  give  a  respectful  attention  to  '  sound  thinking 
'  without  ambition,  and  a  pure  style  without  affectation/ 

From  the  complexion  of  the  preceding  remarks,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  yolume  of  Discourses  which  we 
are  now  to  notice,  like  the  general  mass  of  such  publicationa, 
states  common  ideas  in  common  language,  presenting  little 
deserving  either  of  praise  or  censure,  '  too  bad  for  a  blessing^ 
'  too  srood  for  a  curse.'  No  inference  could  be  more  erroneous. 
Mr.  Waugh's  Sermons  exhibit,  in  almost  every  page,  une- 
quivocal marks  of  character  and  individuality,  without  man* 
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neriBin  and  without  extravagance.  They  are  diatiDguiahed,  not  i 
by  the  eccentricity,  but  by  the  superiority  of  the  talenta  dif-  i 
played  in  them.  We  may  apply  to  these  sermons  SolomoD*i  p 
description :  ''  Because  thepreacher  was  wise,  he  still  taught  • 
"  the  people  knowledge.  The  preacher  sought  to  find  oat  ac 
*'  ceptable  words,  and  that  wnich  was  written  was  upright, 
"  even  words  of  truth.**  The  sentiments  are  evangelical  and 
instructive;  and  the  language  is  not  only  correct,  but  polished, 
sometimes  splendid.    The  doctrines  which  are  exhibited  most 

{prominently  are,  happily,  not  distinguished  by  great  novelty, 
or  they  are  the  vital  and  essential  principles  of  the  gospel ;  hot 
the  Author's  illustration  of  them  is  marked  not  unfrequentlyi 
by  considerable  novelty  as  well  as  beauty.  With  an  intellect 
clear,  vigorous,  and  judiciously  disciplined,  he  combined  a 
cultivated  fancy  and  a  taste  smgularly  refined  and  elegant 
There  are  few  volumes  of  sermons  from  which  it  wonld  be 

fossible  to  select  so  many  vivid  and  graphical  descriptions, 
oth  of  the  scenes  of  external  nature,  and  of  the  diversified 
emotions,  and  conduct,  and  circumstances  of  human  beings. 
The  multiplicity  and  the  beauty  of  these  pictures  constitute  one 
of  the  most  striking  characteristics  oi  the  volume.  Along 
with  this  power  of  portraying  interesting  scenes  and  situations, 
this  talent  for  poetical  embellishment,  Mr  Waugh  displays  no 
ordinary  capacity  for  philosophical  discussion.  By  many 
readers,  these  sermons  will  be  thought  to  display  too  much  ot 
abstraction  and  refinement,  and  some  parts  of  the  volume  will 

Ierhaps  appear  deficient  in  evangelical  richness  and  unction. 
t  must  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  it  is  adapted  to  intelligent 
and  literary,  rather  than  to  uneducated  and  ill-informed 
readers ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of  it  is  fitted  to  gratiiy 
and  delight,  as  >vell  as  to  instruct  and  edify  the  plainest  and 
least  cultivated  understanding.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
volume  contains  many  very  striking  and  interesting  appeals  to 
the  heart  and  the  conscience  ;  though  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
several  of  the  discourses  do  not  conclude  with  a  longer  and 
more  pointed  application.  The  abruptness  with  which  they 
close,  IS  almost  ttie  only  indication  that  they  are  poathumons; 
for,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  only  accurate,  but  polished 
and  elaborate  compositions.  On  the  whole,  it  may  not  only 
be  confidently  affirmed,  that  this  volume  will  form  an  honour- 
able and  permanent  memorial  of  the  piety,  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements  of  its  much  lamented  Author;  but  when  it  is 
considered,  that  these  discourses  were  written  only  once,  and 
without  any  view  to  publication,  that  the  writer  died  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth  of  his  ministry,  and  that 
the  disease  which  terminated  his  earthly  labours  had  been 
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irorking  in  \\\a  frame  several  years  before  be  entered  on  the 
ninistry,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  there  are  ten 
preachers  in  the  kingdom^  from  whose  manuscripts,  under 
loch  circumstances,  such  a  volume  could  have  been  selected. 

Having  said  thus  much  respecting  the  general  character  of 
fclie  present  volume,  we  sh^U  now  give  a  slight  notice  of  each 
discourse  and  a  few  specimens. 

Sermon  I.,  founded  on  1  Cor.  ii.  2.,  is  a  long  and  carefully 
written  discourse,  exhibiting  prominently  almost  all  the  lead- 
ing facts  and    doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  con- 
taining some  very  strikint^  and  splendid  passages.     Sermon  II. 
is   a   perspicuous  and    useful  discourse,  on  *  the  Grace   and 
"•-  Condescension   of  the  Son   of  God,*  from  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
Sermon  III.,  'Meditation  at  the  tomb  of  the  Risen  Saviour,' 
from  Mat.  xxviii.  6.,  '  Come,  see  the  place  where  the   Lord 
^  lay/ — is  an  elegant  sermon,  defective  chiefly,  as  not  con- 
taining a  distinct  statement  of  the  doctrines  connected  with 
the  resurrection   of  the  Redeemer.    Sermon  IV.,  '  Gratitude 
•  for  victory  over  the  last  enemy,*  1  Cor.  xv.  67., — is  a  beautiful 
but  unfinished  sermon ;  it  does  not  advert  at  sufficient  length 
to  the  means  by  which  the  blessing  has  been  procured.    Ser- 
mon v.,  on  *  the  consolations  of  Religion,'  John  xiv.  1.  is  a 
powerful  and  eloquent  statement  of  the  evils  of  life,  and  of  the 
advantages  of  religion ;  though  chargeable  with  some  degree 
of  vagueness  and  generality.     Sermon  VI.,  '  The  privileges  of 
'  the  sons  of  God,*  John  i.  12.    This  sermon  contains  some 
expressions  which  a  captious  criticism  and  an  over-sensitive 
orthodoxy  may  condemn ;    but,   on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very 
admirable  one.     Sermon  VII.,  from  the  words,  John  xi.  S6, 
*  Jesus  wept,*  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  volume,  and  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  discourses  we  have  lately  met  with.     Sermon 
VIII.  from  Luke  xi.  42.  presents  a  philosophical  and  in« 
genious  discussion  on  the  nature,  possibility^  and  advantages 
of  love  to  God.    This  discourse  would,  however,  have  been 
considerably  improved,    if  the  Author  had  exhibited  more 
fully  the  love  of  God  in  redemption,  as  the  only  instrument 
that  can  effectually  conquer  the  enmity  of  the  carnal  mind 
against  God.    Sermon  IX.  from  1  Ephes.  ii.  12,  is  an  able  de- 
monstration of  the  depravity  of  maiikind,  from  their  natural 
forgetfiilness  of  God.     Sermon  X.    *  The  opposite  tendency 
'  of  sin  and  of  righteousness.'  Rom.  vi.  16.    Though  not  the 
most  interesting,   this  is  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  discourse  in  the  volume.    It  contains  a  masterly  and 
philosophical   defence  and  illustration  of  the  various  propo- 
sitions implied  in  the  text.    The  subjects  of  Sermons  XL  and 
XII.  are,  '  Knowledge'  and  *  Charity/     Both  of  them  are 
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carefully  and  correctly  composed,  and  contain  very  strikini^ 
paragraphs.  Sermon  XIII.  on  *  the  Saviour's  power  over  evil 
*  Bpirits/  (from  Ephes.  vi.  10 — 12.)  is  at  once  argumentative 
and  practical ;  furnishing  altogether  a  very  fine  specimea  of 
an  expository  discourse.  The  last  discourse  in  the  volume  it 
founded  on  1  Tim.  i.  17.  "  Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  im- 
^'  mortal,  &c"  and  is  very  modestly  entitled  '  the  Fragment  of 
'  a  Sermon.'  It  contains  some  very  ingenious  and  profound 
remarks  on  the  Divine  attributes  enumerated  in  the  text ;  bnt 
it  is  too  abstract  and  metaphysical  to  be  popular,  and  we  wish 
that  some  other  discourse  had  been  substituted  in  its  place. 

To  the  Sermons  are  subjoined  two  Table  Services  or  Com- 
munion Addresses.  The  one  is  founded  on  John  vi.  67, 68. 
'^  Then  said  Jesus  to  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away?"  and 
the  other  on  John  xxi.  15.  ''  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
"  me  more  than  these  V*  These  two  Table  Services  are,  next 
to  Mr.  Lavington's,  the  finest  specimens  of  this  sort  of  sacm^ 
mental  addresses  that  we  have  met  with.  A  volume  of  such 
addresses  would  furnish  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  the 
stores  of  our  sacred  elo(][uence. 

We  take  our  first  specimen  from  the  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  67. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  den^  that  a  principle  of  final  decay  seems  to 
pervade  every  thinff  on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Within  the  records 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Rtare  have  gone  out  in 
the  firmament— mountains  are  decreasing  to  the  level  of  the  plains— 
the  stupendous  clif!s  that  for  ages  threw  oack  the  tide  of  Uie  ocean, 
slip  down,  at  last,  in  fragments, — and  the  ocean  itselt^  by  a  deposi- 
tion of  rivers  and  the  formation  of  rocks,  is  removed  from  its  oedf 
and  expands  over  a  new  channel,  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  organised  bodies  Uie  effect  of  thb  tendency  to 
decay  is  more  visible :  vegetation  hardly  arrives  at  perfection,  wtien 
it  dies ! — the  plant  is  finished,  but,  before  we  can  contemplate  its 
texture,  it  is  withered ;  and  the  forest,  whose  hoary  branches  have 
flourished  during  ages,  unsubdued  by  the  hurricane  and  the  wintiy 
blast,  ceases  at  last  to  decorate  valley  and  hill,  and  is  no  longer  to  be 
traced  but  in  the  stinted  copse,  that  lies  scattered  over  a  bieak  conn- 
try.  The  higher  orders  of  frames  endued  with  animal  life,  whose 
construction  exhibits  so  rich  a  display  of  the  wisdom  of  their  CreatOTt 
and  whose  preservation  calls  forth  so  much  of  his  care,  even  these 
are  the  victims  of  the  same  decay,  and  by  the  vdty  saperfairity  of 
their  structure  are  more  liable  to  derangement,  and  by  their  mutual 
wants  and  instincts,  more  exposed  to  destruction.'  pp.  J7f  7& 

The  following  characteristic  passage  occurs  as  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  division  of  the  Sermon  on  *  the  Privileges  of 
the  Sons  of  God.* 

*  Such  is  an  attempt  to  speak  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  the  sons 
of  God«    But  to  think  or  to  speak  aright  hcrC|  who  is  able  lor  these 
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things  ?  who  knows  the  value  of  this  privOegel  Sbnen  f  jre  do  not 
know,  for  ye  know  not  the  need  of  a  Saviour*  Believers !  ye  do  not 
know,  for  ye  know  not  yet  the  blessedness  of  heaven<.  Glorified 
Saints !  ye  know  not,  for  ye  know  not  the  misery  of  divine  wrath  in 
hell.  Angels !  ye  know  not,  for  ye  never  fell.  Son  of  God  !••••«••»• 
Yes,  thou  knowesty  for  thou  didst  pay  iu  price.'  p.  129. 

As  our  last  specimen,  we  shall  ^ve  part  of  the  second 
Sacramental  Address ;  and,  long  as  it  is,  the  reader,  we  are 
sure,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  before,  will  regret  that  it  is  not 
longer. 

*  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  to  break  bread  with  his  disciples : 
often  had  they  assembled  around  him,  at  their  simple  repast— this 
was  a  farewell  meeting.  They  were  probably  ignorant  of  it,  but  he 
knew  that  the  family  would  never  a^ain  meet  thus  in  this  world. 
And  what  he  knew  as  a  God,  did  he  not  feel  as  a  man  ?  His 
moistened  eye  went  round  the  circle  of  his  beloved  associates,  and 
as  it  dwelt  in  succession  upon  them,  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
mencement of  their  friendship,  the  incidents  of  their  connexion,  the 
evils  they  had  endured  in  common,  the  comfort  they  had  ministered 
to  him,  and  their  simple  and  ofl-repeated  declarations  of  unaffected 
attachment,  presented  themselves  in  melancholy  array  to  his  medita* 
tion.  The  disciple  whom  he  loved  lay  on  his  bosom— -on  him,  unob* 
served,  he  bent  nis  look,  and,  scanning  his  placid  features,  said  within 
himself — "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  thou  shalt  be  left  alone ;  and  ye^ 
thou  shalt  not  be  alone,  for  I  shall  be  with  thee ;  my  guardian  arm 
shall  be  around  thee  as  now ;  I  will  give  my  angels  charee  concerning 
thee ;  and  when  this  hair  is  silvered  with  years,  and  this  brow  is  fur* 
rowed  with  suffering,  I  will  honour  thee  above  thy  brethren,  and 
admit  thee  before  thy  time,  to  behold  the  glory  which  the  Father 
hath  given  me."  Awakening  from  the  fond  contemplation,  he  raised 
bis  eye,  and  fixed  it  on  one  that  reclined  opposite :  **  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  iovest  thou  me?"  **  He  reproaches  me*' — would  the  rash 
apostle  first  say;  but  he  looked  a^ain,  and  there  was  no  reproach  on 
his  Master's  countenance.  No !  it  was  his  own  guilty  consaence  thai 
shaded  the  light  and  distorted  the  features  of  that  face,  in  which 
heaven-born  kindness  beamed.  Affected  with  the  injustice  of  hm 
momentary  suspicion,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  Lord, 
thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowcst  that  I  denied  thee ;  but  thou 
knowest  too,  that  I  love  thee." 

*  Is  there  a  disciple  of  Christ  at  this  table,  who  will  not  acknow- 
ledge that  the  character  of  Peter,  in  its  worst  aspect,  has  been  too 
strikingly  his  own  ?  Who  has  not  oflen  said,  in  communion  with  his 
Saviour,  *<  Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee,  yet 
will  I  never  be  offended ;  though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I 
not  deny  thee?"  And  who  has  not  as  often  been  offended  at  and 
denied  him — been  offended  at  his  law,  because  it  restrained  a  fa- 
voured inclination,  or  excited  to  an  irksome  duty  ?— denied  his  autho- 
rity, in  the  indulgence  of  carnality  of  thought,  irregularity  of  feeling, 
deadness  of  affection,  coldness  of  zeal,  sumrance  of  inward  sin,  vex- 
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hag  the  Spirit,  beftrtlettnett  io  pniyer>  reiiiiMMM  of  vigilaiice,  nagled 
of  opportunities,  (>erversion  or  priTilegea,  conformity  to  the  world, 
indolence  of  exertion,  indiflference  to  his  cause,  careiessnets  of  ex- 
ample, and  actual  sin  ?  Yet  thou  art  again  placed  at  his  table  I  And 
were  he  now  on  earth,  thinkest  thou  not  that  he  would  address  to 
thee  the  question  repeatedly  addressed  to  his  apostle  ?  And  althoc^ 
not  seen,  is  not  he  now,  by  his  Spirit  in  thy  conscience,  and  in  thine 
ears  b^  his  n^inister,  saying,  **  Invest  thou  me  ?''  To  mr  ere  thoe 
art  saying,  and  oh !  it  is  to  me  a  crown  of  rejoicing  and  ofjoy  un- 
speakable— **  *  Thou  knowest  that  him,  having  not  seen,  I  loTe.*  ** 
Ah,  but  canst  thou  look  upwards,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  His 
who  sits  on  the  throne,  yet  bends  his  eye  to  behold  the  things  that 
are  in  heaven  and  that  are  on  the  earth.  Him  who  in  this  hour  is 
marking  every  change  of  feeling,  every  struggle  for  devotion  in  tbj 
soul,  and  sending  forth  his  angels  to  minister  to  thee — as  seeing  Him, 
canst  thou  raise  thy  hand  to  heaven  and  say  in  the  confidence  of  sin- 
cerity, *'  Lord,  thou  that  knowest  all  thmgs,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee!"  Your  appearance  at  this  table.  Christians,  is  emblema- 
tic of  this  answer ;  it  testifies  to  angels  and  to  men,  thai  700  are 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  that  indecision  and  pusfllanimlty  no 
longer  constitute  the  features  of  your  character ;  that  lukewarmness 
of  affection,  and  indifference  of  concern,  no  longer  sully  yawr  pro- 
fession— but,  that  you  are  now  awakened  to  a  reasonable  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  cause  to  which  you  have  attached  yourselves,  and 
that  your  hearts  are  warmed  with  respect,  gratitude,  and  love  to  the 
dignified,  the  beneficent,  the  amiable  Saviour.*  pp.  SSO — SSS. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  should  think,  will  wish  to  possess 
a  volume  containing  such  passages  as  these,  and  it  contains 
matij/  such  passages. 

To  this  volume  there  is  prefixed  a  brief,  but  interesting  me- 
moir of  the  Author  from  the  pen  of  his  venerable  father.  It 
is  written  with  toucliiiig  simplicity,  unaiTected  modesty,  and 
the  uieatest  delicdcy  and  propriety;  and  is  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  him  who  penned  it.  It  pre* 
sents  an  adniiraiile  coiiibiiiaiion  of  dignity  and  pathos,  and 
furnishes  an  instructive  and  affecting  development  of  the 
mingling  influences  of  natural  affection  and  religious  principle. 
The  protracted  illness  of  Mr.  A.  Waugh  is  understood  to  have 
been  eminently  blessed  to  him  ;  and  tne  information  given  as 
to  his  religious  feelings  and  experience  during  this  period,  is  so 
interesting,  that  every  reader  must  wish  to  have  been  furnished 
with  a  still  more  minute  detail  on  the  subject.  If  the  Writer 
of  the  Memoir  has  erred  at  all,  lie  has  erred  on  the  side  of 
reserve  ;  an  error  not  very  common  in  this  age  of  publicity  and 
ostentation. 
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M»  V.  Dartmoor  f  a  descriptiTe  Poem.  By  N.  T.  Carrington, 
Author  of  •«  The  Banks  of  Tamar/'  With  a  Preface  and  Notes, 
by  W.  Burt,  Esq.  SecreUry  of  the  Chamber  of  Comniercey  Ply- 
mouth ;  and  eight  Vignettes  and  four  Views  illustrative  of  Sce- 
nery, drawn  and  etched  by  P.  H.  Rogers,  Esq.  Plymouth.  Royal 
8yo.  pp.  cvi.  204.     Price  11.  Is.    London,  1826* 

1^  E  should  hope  that  few  of  our  readers  will  have  forgotten 
^"  the  extracts  we  gave  from  Mr.  Carrington*s  former  poem, 
sven  if  they  have  not  done  him  the  justice  of  purchasing  the 
rotume.  Six  years  have  elapsed  since  that  unpretending  little 
pablication  crept  forth  into  daylight  from  a  provincial  press  ; 
pt  was  three  years  in  finding  its  way  to  us ;)  we  rejoice  to  find 
that  in  the  interval  the  Author  has  not  been  idle,  and  that  the 
encouragement  bestowed  on  his  first  effort,  has  given  him 
heart,  and  given  him  voice,  for  a  louder  and  longer  strain.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  present  poem  appears,  are  alike 
honourable  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.  While  one  of  his 
townsmen  has  supplied  graphical  illustrations  in  the  form  of 
etchings,  another  Plymouth  gentleman  has  contributed  a  long 

J  prefatory  memoir  and  a  body  of  notes,  which  render  the  vo- 
unic  altogether  a  very  interesting  accession  to  our  topographical 
literature ;  and  an  ornithological  and  ehtomological  catalogue 
relatii^g  to  this  interesting  district,  has  been  supplied  by  the 
kindness  of  two  other  friends.  We  notice  with  particular 
pleasure  these  generous  and  well-directed  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  a  man  of  genius  and  modest  worth. 

It  might  be  mentioned  as  an  ample  justification  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington*s  choice  of  a  subject,  (if  such  were  needed,)  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  offered,  a  few  years  ago,  a  pre- 
mium of  fifty  guineas  for  the  best  poetical  effusion  on  Dart- 
moor. The  present  poem  was  not  among  those  which  were 
rejected  on  that  occasion,  but  was  subsequently  undertaken  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  has  supplied  the  prefatory 
matter  and  notes.  Dartmoor  has  received  a  brief  but  spirited 
notice  in  the  Banks  of  Tamar. 

*  Dartmoor  rears 
In  the  dim  distance  his  cloud-covered  head, 
With  granite  girdle  sweeping  nearly  round 
The  varied  map,  until  he  plants  his  foot 
Sublimely  in  the  loud  Atlantic  wave.' 

In  fact,  what  such  regions  want  in  attractive  beauty  and  the 
solid  recommendations  of  fertility  and  local  convenience,  they 
gain  in  those  qualities  which  give  scenery  its  greatest  power 
over  the  imagination.  '  Regions  like  this,*  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  speaking  of  the  kindred  scenery  of  the  great  Wilt- 
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shire  PlaiQ^  ^  which  ^ve  come  jAqwu  to  va,  rude  and  nnioiiohed 
'  from  the  begioqiBg  of.time»  fill  the  mind  with  grand  cooeep- 
'  tioiis  far  beyond  the  eiibrts  of  art  and  cultivation.'  To  en- 
dure  a  reaidence  in  auch  aavage  wtkis,  a  person  mnat  be  bora 
in  their  neighbourhood^  and  become  assimilated  to  them  hj 
the  force  of  that  mysterious  local  attachment  which  is  almost 
uniformly  strongest  where  there  seems  the  least  to  sustain  it ;-« 
as  the  lichen  clings  to  the  barren  rock  with  a  tenacity  unknown 
to  the  vegetable  ofl&pring  of  a  genial  soil.  And  even  to  enjoy 
the  impression  they  are  adapted  to  excite^  a  person  needs  be  a 
genuine  lover  of  Siature  in  her  varying  moods^  and  have  an  eye 
for  the  shifting  lights  and  changeful  hues  which  relieve  the 
monotony  of  a  k>arren  landscape,  and  have  an  ear  for  the  mur- 
mur of  distant  waters,  the  hum  of  insects,  and  the  tremulous 
swell  or  louder  music  of  the  winds.  Poets,  anglers,  and 
geologists  are,  indeed,  the  only  people  to  hold  actuiu  converse 
with  such  wild  scenes  as  are  described  in  the  following  lines. 


'*  Adown  the  rock-strewed  slope 


I  haste,  and  seek  the  bosom  of  the  Moor, 
Before  me  wildly  spread.    Here  Spring  leaves  not 
Her  emerald  mantle  on  the  vales,  her  breath 
Upon  the  breeze  ;  but  all  the  seasons  pass 
In  sad  procession  o'er  the  changeless  earth. 
The  hills  arise  monotonous :  one  form 
Tliey  wear ;  one  dreary  hue  is  on  them  all ; 
And  through  the  faithless  dank  morass  below. 
The  sluggish  waters  creep.    Yet,  even  here 
The  voice  of  joy  resounds  !    The  moorland  lark. 
Sole  bird  that  breaks  th'  unnatural  repose, 
Springs  from  the  heathery  wild,  and  pours  a  lay 
Inspiring ;  and  though  o'er  his  breeseniwept  ncsl 
There  bends  no  cheerful  grass,  nor  in  the  gale 
Of  Summer  stoops  the  golden  corn,  be  owns 
The  influence  of  the  vernal  hour,  and  makes 
Heaven's  concave  echo  with  a  livelier  song 
Than  swells  above  the  flowery  mead.    Behold 
How  swiftly  up  the  aerial  way  he  climbs. 
Nor  intermits  his  strain,  but  sinffs  and  mounts, 
Untired,  till  love  lecall  him  to  the  breast 
Of  the  dark  Moor.' 

*  How  strangely  on  yon  silent  slopes,  the  rodcs 
Arc  piled,  and,  as  I  musing  stray,  Uiey  take 
Successive  forms  deceptive.    Sun,  and  shower. 
And  breexe,  and  storm,  and  haply  ancient  throes- 
Of  this  our  mother  earth,  have  moulded  them 
To  ^apes  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  thus ; 
And  Fancvi  all-creative,  musters  up 
Apt  sembuuioes.    Upon  the  very  edge 
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Of  yonder  cliff  seem,  frownintc  o'er  the  vale. 

Time-hallowed  baftlemenU  with  rugged  chasmi 

Fearfully  yawning ;  and  upon  the  brow 

Of  yonder  dreary  hill  are  towers  sublime^ 

Riflfed  as  by  the  lightning-stroke,  or  struck 

By  war's  resistless  bolts.    The  mouldering  arch,— 

The  long-withdrawing  aisle, — the  shatter^  shrine,— 

The  altar  gray  with  age,— -the  sainted  niche, — 

The  choir,  breeze-swept,  where  once  the  solemn  hymn 

Upswelled, — the  tottering  column, — pile  on  pile 

Fantastic, — the  imagination  shapes 

Amid  these  wrecks  enormous.    But  His  o'er— 

The  dream  is  o'er,  and  reason  dissipates 

1  he  fair  illusions. 

•  Yet,  in  truth,  ye  wear, 
Rocks  uf  the  desert,  forms  that  on  the  eye 
In  solemn  and  imposing  grandeur  rise ! 
And  even  now,  though  near,  the  mountain  seems 
Strewed  with  innumerous  fragments  ;  as  when  Fate 
Mysterious,  in  some  unexpected  hour, 
Inexorably  casts,  at  one  fell  blow. 
Fenced  cities  into  ruinous  heaps.     0*er  all, 
The  rude  but  many-coloured  lichen  creeps ; 
And  on  the  airy  summit  of  yon  hill. 
Clasping  the  Tor's  majestic  brow,  is  seen 
The  dark,  funereal  ivy  ;  cheerless  plant. 
Which  Death  anc^ Desolation  wreathe  around 
Their  haggard  brows  for  ever. 

'  'Tis  the  haunt. 
The  home  of  the  wild  bird.    That  savage  tje 
Which  makes  the  desert  tremble,  has  discerned 
Th'  intruder,  Man :  mv  foot-fall  has  alarmed 
The  tyrant  Falcon.     Here,  the  free-born  bird. 
Jealous  of  liberty,  unused  to  fear 
The  arm  of  the  invader,  wheels  around 
His  Dative  cliff,  whence  from  the  topmost  crag 
Depends  his  nest ;— or  circles  the  old  Tor, 
Where  once  the  moorland  Eade  soared  sublime. 
Sole  monarch  of  the  forest.     Far  away 
Anon  with  liehtning  wing  he  darts,  or  floats 
Poised  in  mid  air,  or,  wira  triumphant  rush. 
Sweeps  by  his  enemy,  and  screaming  hoarse. 
Bursts  down  the  vale  indignant.* 

ha|)pier  subject  for  descriptive  poetry  could  hardly  be 
}en,  than  scenes  like  these ;  and  it  is  in  the  depiction  of 
lar  landscapes,  that  the  Author  of  Waverley  so  particularly 
ils.  The  imagination  is  excited  by  those  very  qualities  of 
ndlesB  solitude  and  dread  monotony  thus  praaented  to  it, 
vbicb,  in  the  actual  survey, -^the  eye  is  afflicted  end  the 
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heart  oppressed.    The  theme,  however,  admits  of  airoAg  c 
trasts.     ror  instance.- 

*  But  hark !  the  rush 
Of  torrents  i    Enter  here  ;  it  is  a  spot 
Almost  i!inknown»  untrod :  the  trarveller 
Must  turn  him  from  the  broad  and  beaten  track 
Of  men,  to  find  it.     Let  no  heedless  step 
Intrude  profanely ; — let  the  worldling  rest 
In  his  own  noisy  world,  far  off;  the  vale 
Is  not  for  him  ;  but  he  that  loves  to  pay 
His  silent  adorations  wliere*  supreme 
In  beauty.  Nature  sits,  may  spend  the  hour 
Of  holiest  rapture  here.    The  eternal  rocks, 
Up'piled  to  the  mid-skv,  come  sweeping  round 
Her  pious  votary ;  and  she  has  hung 
With  green,  undying  wreathes  the  mountain-walls. 
And  sprinkled  them  with  mountain-flowers  that  bud 
And  bloom  inviolate.    So  hiffh  the  difli 
Ascend  into  the  sunny  air,  that  he 
Who  walks  below,  sees  heaven  its  asure  bend 
Above  him  like  a  dome.    The  turf  is  soft 
And  fair,  and  wears  an  eye-refreshioa  hue ; 
And  from  its  virgin  emerald  thickly  rise 
Bright  flowers  in  glorious  rivalry ;  the  gay 
And  glossy  king«cup,  and  its  *<  neighbour  sweet,*' 
The  daisy,  silver-rfly'd ;  and,  blue  as  heaven, 
The  lowly  violet ;  nnd,  deeper  still 
Than  e'en  the  blue  of  ocean,  that  loved  child 
Of  spring— the  harebell ;  all  as  exquisite 
As  beam,  breezc>  shower  could  mould  them.    He  who  tread 
The  vale,  oft  steps  aside,  lest  he  should  press, 
With  ruthless  foot,  where  forms  so  exquisite 
In  silent  loneliness  upspring.     Tlie  sward 
Now  undulates — ^fair  verdant  billows,  raised 
Like  ocean's  when  the  spring-gale  kisses  it—- 
No  more.     And  of>en  on  the  smiling  bank 
The  hawthorn  spreads  its  snowy  blossoms,  free 
From  human  grasp  rapacious ;  and  below, 
Amid  the  sunny  luxury  of  grass. 
Are  tufls  of  pale-eyed  primroses,  entwined 
With  many  a  bright-hued  flower  and  shrub  that  acents 
The  all«voluptuous  air ;  but  chief  thine  own. 
Land  of  the  myrtle,  thine  own  lovely  birth. 
The  fragrant,  meek,  myrica. 

*  Through  the  vale. 
As  still  you  stray  enraptured,  at  vour  foot. 
Cheering  the  pleasant  sod,  a  hundred  riUs 
Warble  mimortal  music.    It  is  sweet, 
Ifoslfireetf  to  view  the  (dayful  brooklets  roll 
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Their  crystal  on, — each  on  his  way  adown 

The  valley's  peaceful  slopes.    With  louder  rush 

And  deeper  melody,  a  torrent  flows 

Full  in  the  midst,  meandering,  as  if  loth 

To  quit  the  vale's  dear  bosom.    On  his  mar^e, 

I  mark  the  cheerful  bird  that  loves  the  stream* 

And  the  stream's  voice,  and  answers  in  like  strains^ 

Murmuring  deliciously.    'Tis  fit  that  they 

Should  hold  communion  :  other  company 

That  bird  seeks  not,  but  his  dear  mate,  that  now 

And  always  lists  the  song  of  both,  and  bailda 

Her  nest  above  the  social  stream. 

*  And  here 
The  waters  sleep,  in  a  cool  lake,  where  flits 
The  shadow  of  each  cloud  that  sails  the  heaven ; 
And  in  it,  too,  the  tall  rock,  rising  near. 
From  base  to  brow  with  verdurous  tresses  deckedf 
Is  clearly  pictured.    Nought  disturbs  the  calm 
Of  the  fair  mirror,  but  the  startling  rush 
Of  crimson-spotted  trout  to  seize  that  gay,  / 

Adventurous  voyager,  the  fly. 

<  An  oak, 
The  patriarch  of  the  vale,  bends  o'er  that  sheet 

Of  liquid  silver.     Haply  has  the  Sprine 

With  silent  power  renewed  his  bud  and  leaf 

A  thousand  years  ;  yet,  still  he  lives,  and  owns 

Its  gentle  influence.    His  scalp  is  bald 

Through  age,  and  one  enormous  arm  is  stretched 

To  heaven,  scathed  by  the  lightning  stroke, — a  pale 

And  blighted  thing  amid  its  brethren  boughs 

So  green  and  vigorous ;  and  still  the  bird 

Builds  in  them, — 'tis  the  home  of  love,  the  seat 

Of  raptured  song.    There  is  no  tree  that  hath 

In  all  the  dale  such  majesty :  the  lake 

Reflects  it  proudly. 

*  But,  as  still  you  trace 

The  valley  to  its  head,  insensibly 

Its  matchless  beauty  fades,  and  soon  it  wears 

A  sterner  character.     The  king-cup,  bright 

In  glossy  gold,  the  daisy,  silver-rayed. 

And  sapphire-tinctured  violet,  and,  wreathed 

With  snow,  the  hawthorn,  and  the  hafebeU,  blue 

As  ocean, — all  are  vanished,  and  at  once, 

As  if  some  spell  had  cursed  the  ground.    The  rocks 

Terrific  rise,  clasping  a  rugged  dell ; 

And  into  it,  loud  thundering  o'er  the  steepi; 

The  mountain  rivers  rush.    A  lonely  place, 

Almost  unvisited  but  by  the  hawk ; 

And  'tis  a  habitation  fit  for  him 

Who  makes  heaven  one  vast  solitude,  the  earth 
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Stilly  fearfully  •till ;  beneath  whote  pierdng  eye 
Cowers  close  the  Urk,  and  in  deep  leafy  bower 
The  minstrel  of  the  bough.    No  voice  is  heard 
But  his  and  the  dark  raven's.    High  they  build 
Above  the  floods  tumultuous*  high  above 
The  roarinff  waterfall.     No  human  foot 
Has  ever  climbed  that  chaos  vast  of  rocks. 
Rude  scattered,  as  if  earthquake  to  the  sky 
Had  flung  the  ancient  mouutain*  and  had  strowa 
The  shivered  relics,  thus !    And  yet  the  eye 
Wanders  not  undelighted  o'er  these  wrecks 
Thrown  wildly  in  the  torrent's  foaming  bed  ; 
For  there  the  waters  take  unnumberedforms 
Of  grandeur  and  of  loveliness. 

*  And  see 
The  evening  beam  has  gilded  all,— the  fiiir* 
The  great.    How  exquisite  the  view 
Of  the  calm  vale,  its  beauty  and  its  power, 
Touched  by  the  setting  ray.    Enlivening  gleams 
Of  sunshine  now  are  breaking  through  the  ranks 
Of  yon  old  foresters  below  ;  and  there 
THe  cliffs,  though  stern,  have  bathed  their  awful  brows 
In  the  full  flood  of  radiance.     E'en  the  moss 
That  frinees  them,  sceras  gay  ;  the  ivy  smiles ; 
The  pensive  lichen  glows ;  and  each  wild  rill 
Leaps  sportive  in  the  beam.* 

Descriptive  poetry  too  of:  en  palls  by  its  insipid  vagueness 
and  the  want  of  individuality  in  the  features  of  the  landscape. 
But  every  reader  of  genuine  table  will  recognise  in  this  exqui- 
site sketch,  a  study  from  nature.  The  rock  reflected  in  the  lake 
— the  millenariau  oak»— the  hawk  soaring  over  the  waterfall, 
— the  evening  sun  darting  its  thwart  beams  through  the  oki 
wood  below — all  are  portrayed  with  a  distinctness  which 
almost  rivals  the  pencil :  and  the  composition  and  grouping  are 
such  as  Turner  would  have  chosen.  Yet,  the  description  has 
nothing  of  that  stiff,  artificial  character  which  is  observable 
in  some  of  Leigh  Hunt^s  finest  passages,  which  seem  trans- 
lated from  pictures,  rather  than  painted  from  nature.  We 
have  sometimes  fcoicied  that  we  could  detect  in  an  elaborate 
passage,  plagiarisms  of  this  kind  from  Claude  and  Poussio. 
Ibut  after  all,  the  artist  and  the  poet  do  not  look  at  nature 
with  the  same  eyes,  and  some  of  the  most  picturesque  touches 
in  descriptive  verse  are  such  as  cannot  be  expressed  on  the 
canvas.  The  *  verdant  billows,' '  sunny  luxury  of  grass,'  the 
harebell,  of  deeper  hue  '  than  e'en  the  blue  of  ocean,*  the 
'  all-voluptuous  air,'  the  '  startling  rush  of  crimson-spotted 
'  trouty* — call  up  ideas  strictly  picturesque^  though  they  can* 
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not  be  embodied  in  picture.  Tlie  laws  of  perspective  will  not 
admit  of  the  combination  of  the  grand  and  the  minute  which 
poetry  admits  of:  the  scale  cannot,  in  a  painting,  be  shifted 
at  pleasure  from  the  breadth  of  landscape  to  the  miniature 
portrait  of  a  flower.  Nor  could  the  idea  of  retirement  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  eye  by  any  positive  representation  of  stillness, 
so  effectively  as  it  is  conveyed  to  the  feelings  by  those  few 
words : 

—  *  let  the  worldling  rest 
In  hb  own  noisy  world— >far  off/ 

The  artist,  however,  has  his  advantage  in  appealing  to  specta- 
tors, who,  if  they  cannot  appreciate  his  composition,  can  at 
least  admire  his  colouring,  without  any  effort  of  mind  on  their 
part  analogous  to  that  which  was  required  in  producing  the 
picture.  Whereas  the  descriptive  poet  has  not  only  to  draw  ou 
the  fickle  attention  of  his  reader,  but  depends  for  success  on 
the  excitement  of  their  imagination ;  nor  can  his  language  be 
intelligible  except  by  those  who  have  feelings  correspondent  to 
his  own.  To  enjoy  such  poetry,  there  must  be  a  wilhng  surren- 
der of  mind,  both  to  the  subject  and  the  writer,  something 
similar  to  what  would  be  required  to  receive  the  full  impression 
of  the  living  scene. 

What  we  think  and  feel  with  regard  to  Mr.  Carrington's 
present  production,  our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  infer  from 
the  remarks  which  it  has  suggested ;  and  how  far  it  deserves 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  its  merits,  the  above  extracts 
will  enable  them  to  determine.  The  genuine  love  of  nature, 
the  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  and  the  simplicity  of  character 
which  are  displayed  in  this  poem,  will  recommend  it  to  every 
reader  of  taste.  As  a  topographical  work,  the  volume,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  is  an  acquisition,  and  has  considerable 
merit.  Sylvanus  Urban  will  revel  in  the  notes ;  while  every 
true  Devonian  must  take  a  pride  in  having  the  Moor,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  a  olot  upon  Devonshire,  thus  rescued 
from  disgrace,  and  brought  under  poetical  cultivation.  We 
notice  with  sincere  pleasure  the  splendid  list  of  subscribers  to 
Mr.  Carrington's  volume,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  name  of 
the  King.  Surely  such  a  man  will  not  be  suffered  to  end  his 
days  in  tl)e  hard  drudgery  of  a  school.  Yet,  infinitely  better  is 
it  that  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster,  than,  like  poor  Bums,  an 
exciseman. 
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Art  VI.  The  Cottage  Bibk  and  FamUy  ExposUor  ;  containiqg  Ae 
Authorised  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamentf;  whh 
practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Thonm 
Williams.     Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  1046.  London.  1825. 

nnHE  Editor  of  this  work  has  very  laudably  taken  advantage 
'"'  of  the  deofiand  for  cheap  publications^  to  supply,  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost,  in  weekly  numbers,  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
for  the  use  of  Cotta<rers,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Johnaon's  de- 
finition, are  the  inhabitants  of  small  houses.  The  present 
Volume,  comprising  the  first  sixty-six  numbers,  concludes  with 
the  book  of  Job.  The  paper  and  type  are  good,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  work  is  very  respectable ;  but  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  letter  in  which  the  Notes  are  printed,  does  not  form 
part  of  its  recommendation  in  respect  to  aged  persons.  From 
the  manner  in  which  the  Editor  has  executed  his  task,  in  the 
Volume  now  before  the  public,  we  are  enabled  to  pronounce  a 
▼isry  favourable  opinion  of  his  qualifications  for  the  office. 
Cottagers  are  not  the  only  class  of  readers  by  whom  this  edition 
of  the  Bible  will  be  found  useful :  it  is  well  adapted  to  assist 
every  class  of  the  community  in  obtaining  a  creditable  ac^ 
quaintance  with  the  Sacred  SScriptnres,  which  are  but  too  fre- 

J uently  insufficiently  understood  for  want  of  such  means  of 
nowledge  as  this  f'amily  Expositor  supplies. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  very  judicious.  A  concise  exposition 
accompanies  the  text,  illustrative  of  the  subjects  comprised  in 
each  cnapter  or  paragraph  ;  and  on  obscure  and  difficult  pas- 
sages. Notes,  from  the  most  valuable  Biblical  Critics  and  Com- 
mentators, are  supplied  at  the  foot  of  the  page. '  Many  of  the 
marginal  readings  and  references  of  the  Public  Version  have 
been  also  transferred  to  the  Notes.  To  each  book  is  prefixed 
an  account  of  its  Author,  and  of  its  design  and  contents. 

The  topics  included  in  the  *  Introduction '  are  well  selectedi 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  on  the  genuineness,  authenticitfi 
and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  his  account  of  1M 
Authorized  Version,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  his  readers.  Wt 
are  sorry,  however,  to  observe  one  or  two  instances  of  incau- 
tious statement.  For  instance,  when  treating  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Editor  says:  '  Thus  much  is  certain,  thai 
^  the  writers  themselves  claim  a  Divine  authority  ;*  and  forthit 
proof  of  this  assertion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  two  passages 
of  the  New  Testament — Luke  i.  4.  Acts  i.  4  ;  in  neither  of  which 
is  any  claim  made,  to  inspiration.  Again  ;  Mr.  Williams  states 
that  *  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  doubt  the  plenary  inspiration 
*  of  the  Evangelists  — who  were  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
'  tonguesi  and  with  miraculous  powers  to  heal  the  sick,  and  t» 
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*  raiM  the  dead/  Now,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  either 
Mark  or  Luke  was  endowed  with  those  powers,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Author  of  the  Introduction  affirms  the  inspiration  of 
their  gospels,  is  calculated  to  injure,  rather  than  to  benefit  the 
cause  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  serve.  We  question,  too,  the 
propriety  of  inserting  in  the  Notes,  any  passages  of  which  the 
Editor  18  compelled  to  remark :  '  Those  who  can  read  such 
"  lines  without  horror,  must  surely  have  renounced  the  very 

•  name  of  Christianity/ 

Prefixed  to  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  is  a  diagram  of  th^ 
Tabernacle  with  its  contents,  in  which  the  Most  Holy  Place  i$ 
represented  as  being  East  of  the  Court  and  the  Holy  Place. 
The  entrance  into  the  Court  was  from  the  East,  and  the  Taber- 
nacle was  in  front  toward  the  West. 

The  faults  of  this  Work  are,  however,  very  few.  Its  excel- 
lencies are  numerous,  and  it  is  well  entitled  to  our  recommen* 
datioQ  as  a  valuable  and  useful  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures. 


Art.  VIL  The  Analiftical  Part  of  Principia  Hebraica,     By  ThomM 
Key  worth,  pp.  liv.  151.  12nQo.  Price  8s.  1825. 

<  pRlNCIPIA  HEBRAICA'  was  noticed  in  our  Tenth 
Volume.  The  publication  now  before  us  is  a  much  improved 
impression  of  that  work,  separate  from  the  grammar  which 
originally  accompanied  it.  In  this  new  edition,  which  contains 
a  compendium  and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text  of  which  the 
Analysis  is  explanatory,  is  printed  by  itself  without  remark, 
and  is  distributed  into  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  the  usage  of  servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  ex- 

?lained  in  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  Analytical  part, 
'hese  short  lessons  are  followed  by  a  selection  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  words,  intended  to  familiarise  the  learner  with 
the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ;  and  the  remaining  part 
of  tne  compendium  includes  three  hundred  verses  from  the 
Psalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series  of  connected 
subjects.  The  second,  or  Analytical  part  of  the  work  is  a 
complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compen- 
dium ;  the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in 
hollow  characters,  and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  sup- 
plied by  small  letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary 
version.  The  whole  work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar, 
and  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  every  stu- 
dent of  the  Hebrew  Language,  who  will  find  in  its  pages  the 
means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to  almost  every  difficulty 
which  may  occur  to  a  learner. 
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The  Author  lias  constructed  his  Analysis  for  the  prioterf 
text,  and  recommends  the  student  (very  properly  we  think)  to 
pay  some  attention  to  it,  as  the  knowieage  of  the  Masoretic 
punctuation  affords  some  advantapre  to  a  critical  reader.  Mr. 
Keyworth's  views  on  this  subject  are  very  sensibly  staled  id 
the  following  paragraph  of  his  preface. 

*  It  may  also  be  wortli  while  to  give  some  attention  to  the  pointi, 
because  a  knowledge  of  them  is  necessary  in  intercourse  with  JewSi 
who  pay  a  superstitious  regard  to  them  :  but  since  the  copies  of  the 
law  usQ^  in  Jewish  synagogues  are  destitute  of  points ;  (and  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  they  are  only  human  appendages  ;)  and  since  the 
formative  letters  are  by  the  punctuated  pronunciation  lo  combined 
with  the  radical  ones,  that  the  root  is  o(\cn  lost  to  the  ear  ;  and  since 
after  all,  they  afford  very  little  aid  in  understanding  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, and  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Hebrew 
language  ; — it  seems  scarcely  worth  the  learner's  while  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  points.' 

Origen's  Hexapla  is  described  (pref.  p.  iv.)  as  a  copv  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  five  laftguages.  The  Hexapla  contained  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  text  in  Greek 
■  letters,  and  four  several  Greek  versions,  in  six  columns.  Tiie 
merit  of  the  excellent  paradigms  in  Yeates^s  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar,  belongs  to  Dr.  Ashworth,  who  compiled  them. 

The  work,  in  its  present  revised  and  improved  form,  is  still 
more  worthy  of  the  praise  which  we  awarded  to  the  former 
edition,  as  being  '  an  introduction  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utility.* 


Art.  Vin.  Is  this  Religion  ?  or^  a  Page  from  the  Book  of  the 
World.  By  the  Author  of  «<  May  you  like  it.'*  Foolscap  8vo. 
pp.  296.    Price  Ts*    London.     1826. 

"^l^  E  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  deem  the  raising  of  •  a  vio* 
^^  *  lent  cry  against  religious  instruction  in  the  form  of  a 
'  narrative,'  as  a  mark  of  a  narrow  mind  and  a  proof  of  great  ig- 
norance. If  there  be  any  persons  who  woula  involve  all  audi 
works  in  a  sweeping  condemnation,  it  may  be  fair  to  remind 
them,  with  the  Author  of  the  present  Tale,  that  *  it  pleased 
'  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  often  to  deliver  instmc* 
'  tion  in  some  simple  or  striking  narrative.*  The  abstract  law- 
fulness of  such  writing  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  deducible 
from  our  Lord's  example,  although  parables  and  apologues  can- 
not with  much  propri.ety  be  cinssed  w^tli  novels  and  romances. 
But  we  should  rather  refer  to  the  works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe, 
or,  in  our  own  times,  to  such  productions  as  '*  Display,'*  "  The 
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Fairchild  Family,"  and  **  Father  Clement,'*  in  proof  that  fic- 
titious narrative  may  be  rendered  a  most  efficient  as  well  as  un- 
exceptionable vehicle  of  religious  instruction.  Still,  works  like 
these  do  uot  class  with  that  very  amphibious  species  of  produc- 
tion— religious  novels.  Admitting  both  the  lawfulness  and  the 
usefulness  of  narratives  which  have  for  their  object  to  illustrate 
and  inculcate  religious  truth,  it  is  still  a  question,  how  far  works 
adapted  to  excite  the  imagination  and  stimulate  the  sensibility, 
far  more  than  they  instruct  or  inform  the  mind,  can  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome  aliment.  And  this  inquiry  involves  another, 
namely,  how  far  writers  possessed  of  this  seductive  faculty  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  religious  instructors  of  youth. 

The  appropriate  qualifications  of  the  writer  of  tales  and  the 
religious  teacher  may  be  united  in  the  same  individual,  but  they 
are  assuredly  not  oi  the  same  description.  A  teeming  fancy, 
a  powerful  imagination,  and  the  tact  requisite  to  seize  the  points 
of  character  that  shall  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moral  painter, 
are  not  always  found  in  combination  with  a  sound  judgement 
and  correct  theological  views.  On  this  account,  we  conceive, 
we  are  warranted  in  looking  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  jealousy  on  this  class  of  professed  auxiliaries  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  uot  as  suspecting  the  purity  of  their  motives,  but  the 
quality  of  their  instructions.  When  the  Author  of  the  present 
Tale  declares  his  belief,  that,  '  if  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
'  had  been  published  at  the  present  day,  it  would  have  been 
'  called  a  religious  novel,*  he  must  speak  in  jest.  Between  such 
allegories  and  the  works  of  our  religious  novelists,  there  is  not  a 
closer  resemblance  than  between  £sop*s  Fables  and  Waverley, 
or  between  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Tremaine. 

We  must  frankly  admit,  that  we  opened  the  present  volume 
with  great  misgivings  ;  and  we  as  frankly  add,  that  we  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  at  finding  it  an  unexceptionable  as  well  as 
pleasing  and  instructive  tale.  The  grounds  of  our  misgiving 
were  these.  In  the  first  place,  the  Author  tells  us  in  the  *  en- 
'  voy  '  or  epilogue,  Uiat  he  must  say,  he  is  '  heartily  sick  of  the 

*  narrow  minds  and  the  weak  heads  '  he  meets  with  ;  that  he  is 
'  sick  of  their  ignorance,  their  unkind  prejudices,  their  display, 

*  their  insufferable  cant;*  and  with  this  feeling  he  undertook 
the  present  volume,  which  is  intended  to  counteract  the  misr 
taken  and  narrow  views  of  the  religionists  referred  to.  Now  a 
work,  to  the  composition  of  which  such  a  feeling  as  this  is 
brought,  would  bid  fair,  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a  very  candid 
and  amiable  man,  to  turn  out  a  satire  on  the  religious  world* 
The  vexatus  toties  which  inspired  the  Roman  censor,  is  not  pre- 
cisely the  sentiment  that  should  influence  the  Christian  moral- 
ist.   Our  Author  is,  we  imagine,  a  young  man,  and  if  he  be 
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already  sick  of  the  world — of  the  Christian  world,  he  will  hafv 
need  of  patience  before  the  end  of  his  course,  should  it  be  at 
long  as  his  friends  hope  it  will.  But  narrow  minds  and  weak 
heads,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  even  cant,  disgusting  as  they 
are,  must  be  regarded  by  a  philanthropist  of  the  Christian 
school  as  objects  of  commiseration.  One  of  the  most  pitiable 
beings  in  existence  is  the  hypocrite.  Cant  and  display  do  not, 
however,  always  proceed  from  hypocrisy,  but  from  defects  in 
education  or  a  physical  contraction  and  littleness  of  mind, 
which  claim  our  forbearance  when  we  remember  who  mak* 
eth  us  to  differ.  Evils  like  these  will  at  any  rate  not  yield  to 
rou'rh  and  irritating  treatment,  to  the  caustic  of  satire  and  ridi- 
cule. We  question  even  whether  tales  can  reach  the  case.  The 
suitableness  of  the  specific  certainly  depends  upon  the  end  it  is 
intended  to  answer,  whether  as  a  preventive  or  a  remedy.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that,  in  the  present  instance,  the  Wnter  did 
not  contem|jIate  working  a  cure  upon  narrow  minds  and  weak 
heads,  so  much  as  the  counteracting  of  the  mischief  done  by 
such  persons  to  the  young  and  ingenuous.  We  certainly  think 
that  his  work  may  be  useful  in  this  respect, — especially  if  the 
application  of  his  remarks  and  descriptions  should  not  be  mis- 
taken. In  a  general  way,  however,  we  question  whether  the 
cause  of  religion  is  to  be  effectually  served  by  the  dramatic  ex- 
posure of  hypocrisy.  There  is  an  old  custom  which  prevails  in 
some  Popish  countries,  that  of  burning  Judas  Iscariot  once  a 
year,  and  ic  is  astonishing  with  what  Chrhtian  zeal  the  populace 
execute  judgement  on  the  traitor*s  effigy.  With  similar  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  religion  and  fervent  attachment  to  the  Saviour, 
«Mr.  Listen  enacts  Maw- worm  to  crowded  houses,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  shews  up  the  Covenanters  in  the  guise  of  Balfour  of 


plays  of  human  folly  and  something  worse  than  folly,— but  were 
we  to  attempt  to  root  up  the  tares,  we  should  doubtless  run 
great  risk  of  injuring  the  wheat  also.  We  are  contented,  there- 
fore, to  leave  the  process  of  weeding  the  field,  chiefly  to  the 
world  and  the  men  of  the  world,  who  sometimes  take  this  me- 
thod  of  shewing  their  religion,  and  not  being  very  nice  in  the 
matter,  work  some  good  at  the  expense  of  no  small  mischief. 

But  we  had  other  reasons  for  doubting  the  competency  of 
the  present  Writer  for  so  delicate  a  task.  Upon  the  first 
volume  of '  May  you  like  it,*  our  readers  may  recollect,  that  we 
bestowed  a  warm  encomium ;  nor  are  we  disposed  either  to 
qualify  or  to  retract  any  portion  of  our  praise.*     The  second 

*  Edec  Rev.  vol.  zvii.  p.  514. 
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▼olume  disappointed  nn,  not  from  any  inferiority  of  merit,  for 
it  is  perhaps  the  cleverer  of  the  two,  but  from  the  injadicioos 
character  of  some  of  the  tales,  and  the  positively  exceptionable 
nature  of  one  of  them.  Perhaps  we  did  wrong  in  passing  over 
the  volume.  A  work  appeared  not  long  after,  under  the  title 
of  The  Human  Heart,  which  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in  attri- 
buting to  the  same  prolific  pen.  With  all  its  faults,  it  is  a 
volume  that  few  writers,  even  in  this  as^e  of  tale*telling,  could 
have  produced  ;  and  the  prefatory  letter  or  dedication,  wbioh 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  volume,  is  worthy  of  the  biographer  of 
Charles  Spencer.  The  talent  for  description,  the  power  of 
imagination,  displayed  in  these  tales,  are  of  a  very  superior 
order ;  and  had  the  application  of  the  Writer^s  genius  been 
guided  by  sound  discretion  and  correct  feeling,  we  should  have 
Bad  the  pleasing  task  of  expressing  our  unqualified  admiration 
of  his  production.  But,  owing  to  a  strange  fatality  in  the 
choice  of  his  subjects,  and  a  most  unaccountable  misappre-* 
hension,  into  which  he  appears  to  have  fallen,  respecting  the 
tendency  of  such  recitals,  ''  The  Human  Heart"  is  fit  only  for 
the  dissecting-room. 

*  My  illustrations,  I  fear,'  says  the  Writer^  *  have  been  too  gene* 
rally  of  a  dark  and  gloomy  character,  and  I  rather  regret  it.  I  am 
aware  that  I  shall  be  censured  on  this  account.  There  are  so  many 
persons  who  hold  that  maxim  of  what  I  must  call  morbid  feeling, 
**  that  they  meet  with  too  much  of  the  dolorous  in  daily  life,  and 
therefore  cannot  bear  it  in  fiction."  It  seems  to  me,  that  serious 
contemplations  are  good  for  man  in  such  a  world  as  we  inhabit.  The 
thoughtful  man  who  hath  learned  to  search  his  own  heart,  must  be 
accustomed  to  what  the  thoughtless  will  call  mournful  subjects ;  but 
I  do  hold  that  his  manly  familiarity  with  what  worldlings  deem  t^r* 
rific,  will  beget  a  calm  and  steady  cheerfulness  in  him.' 

We  can   scarcely  imagine  that  this  paragraph  was  really 
intended  to  occupy  its  present  place  in  the  preface  to  such  a 
volume.    As  an  apology  for  the  mournful  character  of  Young's 
Night  Thoughts,  or  Hervey's  Meditations,  the  remark  would 
have  been  most  apposite,  that  serious  contemplations  are  good 
for  man.     But  what  will  the  reader  think  when  we  inform  ftim» 
that  the  subject  of  the  very  first  contemplation  which  is  ta 
beget  in  the  mind  this  calm  and  steady  cheerfulness,  is  a  Mur- 
derer's death-bed ;  that  of  the  second,  the  well  known  stbiy 
of  Colonel  Kirk's  refined  and  infernal  cruelty  to  a  young  wo- 
man whose  brother  was  doomed   to  execution ;  that  a  third* 
story  is  that  of  a  father  who  Rtruck  his  only  son  and  heir  a  bloir 
which  produced  idiocy ;  and  a  fourth,  a  counterpart  to  the 
story  or  the  Roman  Lucretia?    To  come  to  matters  of  detailj,- 
in  the  first  tale  we  have  a  graphical  deseriptiou  of  the  ezeoil«»' 
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tion  of  BIX  men,— portraits.    In  tlie  Becond,  we  have  another 
hanging-Bcene  still  more  roioutely  horrible.    There  are  other 
pictures — not  less  *  terrific/  shall  we  say  ?    We  must  rather 
term  them  disgusting  and  revolting.    To  talk  of  a  manly  fomi- 
liarity  with  such  subjects  as  tending  to  beeet  a  calm   and 
steady  cheerfulness,  is  worse  than  absurd.    We  might  just  as 
reasonably  prescribe  an  attendance  in  front  of  the  Debtor's- 
door.  Old  oailey,  on  certain  days,  and  a  frequenting  of  Sur- 
geon's Hall,  as  a  specific  against  melancholy.    We  do  not  wish 
to  indulge  in  any  uncharitable  surmises,  but  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  an  individual  who  had  not  himself  a  penchant  for 
Buch  exhibitions,  would  wantonly  have  inflicted  these  recitals 
upon  his  readers.    A  manly  familiarity  with  such  horrors,  how- 
ever, forms  no  part  of  our  system  of  manly  education.    What 
then  shall  we  say  to  familiarizing  female  readers  with  such  de- 
tails ?  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Author  of  **  The  Human 
Heart*'  expected  that  his  work  would  find  its  way  into  their 
hands ;  but  how  could  he  think  that  any  woman  of  sensibility 
and  purity  of  mind  would  be  either  pleased  or  benefited  by 
having  such  hideous  and  polluting  images  called  up  before 
her?    Are  rape  and  lust,  murder  and  idiocy,  the  ideas  on 
which  it  is  *  good'  for  them  to  dwell  ?    We  profess  that  we 
consider  the  second  tale  as  little  better  than  a  moral  outrage ; 
and  the  effect  which  we  have  known  produced  by  the  perusal, 
is  such  as  we  feel  persuaded  the  Writer  would  regret  having 
occasioned.    We  speak  now  of  the  horrors  of  the  tale.     Its 
moral  tendency,  however,  we  think  decidedly  bad.     True  it  is, 
that  the  phraseology  is  unceptionable  ;  nor  would  we  wish  to 
cast  the  slightest  imputation  on  either  the  purity  of  the  Writer's 
mind  or  the  innocence  of  his  intention.    We  give  him  entire 
credit  for  bein^  a  man  of  even  a  virtuous  delicacy  ;  and  if  so, 
let  him  ask  himself  whether  such  tales  as  '  the  Lucrece  of 
•  France'  and  •  Thou  shalt  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,' 
are  fit,  from  their  very  subject,  however  treated,  for  the  perusal 
of  our  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters?     It  is  not  enough 
that,  in  a  work  of  imagination,  there  is  no  attempt  to  sap  the 
principles  of  virtue,  or  tnat  it  contains  no  language  that  shall 
call  up  a  blush  :  if,  while  professedly  holding  out  a  moral  les« 
aon,  it  introduces  the  mind  to  scenes  which  cannot  be  thought 
of  without  a  sense  of  shame,  to  images  of  vice  and  horror 
which,  though  veiled,  are  still  obscene  and  ghastly, — though 
tiie  recital  may  not  corrupt,  it  pollutes  the  mind,  inflicts  a  stain 
vpoa  the  fancy,  and  violates  the  purity  of  thought. 

As  to  the  Son  and  Heir,  we  have  read  the  tale  once,  but 
should  not  choose  to  put  ourselves  to  the  pain  of  a  second 
peruBal.    Could  we  conceive  that  it  would  answer  any  good 
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moral  purpose,  we  would  forgive  the  Writer  for  the  execrable 
cleverness  with  which  he  succeeded  in  harrowing  up  our  feel- 
ings ;  we  could  forgive  him,  however,  only  on  the  presumption 
that,  when  he  wrote  it,  he  was  not,  could  not  be  a  father. 

Possibly,  these  remarks  may  be  set  down  by  the  Writer  to 
the  account  of  morbid  feeling  on  our  part ;  and  he  may  sup- 
pose that  we  hold  the  maxim,  that  real  life  abounds  too  muoh 
with  the  dolorous  to  admit  of  its  being  pleasing  in  fiction. 
We  are  prepared  to  contend,  however,  that  the  state  of  mind 
which  disposes  persons  to  revel  in  fictitious  sorrows,  and  to 
dwell  with  exquisiteljr  pleasing  pain  on  images  of  terror  and 
woe,  is  far  more  entitled  to  the  character  of  morbid  feeling. 
That  pity  and  terror  are  sources  of  pleasure,  that  the  gentle 
agitations  produced  by  these  elements  of  tragic  poetry,  when 
blended  with  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  due  proportion,  are' 
delightful  emotions,  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  deny.  Any 
thing  which  raises  the  tender  affections,  though  painful  in 
itself*,  becomes  productive  of  delight.  But  there  is  a  point 
at  which  tragedy  ceases  to  please,  and  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing takes  place,  fatal  to  the  design  of  the  poet.  Let  there 
be  too  strong  an  infusion  of  the  sad  or  the  terrible,  and 
the  charm  is  marred  by  the  excess  of  the  ingredient.  Shaks- 
peare  himself  has  erred  in  this  respect,  but  his  deepest 
tragedies  are  not  the  most  affecting.  In  that  most  disgusting 
burlesque  upon  Tragedy,  entitled  Titus  Andronicus,  the  evi- 
dent work  of  some  bungling  or  malicious  imitator  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  which  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  any 
edition  of  his  works, — horrors  are  served  up  neat,  and  the  only 
emotions  excited  are  consequently  those  of  loathing  and  ab- 
horrence of  the  Writer.  No  man  of  either  taste  or  refinement 
could  ever  receive  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  that  vile  pro« 
duction. 

Too  great  an  indulgence,  however,  in  those  pleasures  of 
taste  which  tragic  recitals  are  adapted  to  impart,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  a  decidedly  prejudicial  infiuence  on  the  mind. 
The  effect  of  novel-reading  is  more  deleterious  than  that  of 
poetry,  because  the  excitement  is  in  general  more  powerful ; 
and  the  novelist  relies  more  simply  on  the  passion  of  curiosity 
for  producing  gratification,  than  the  poet  does,  who  seeks  to 
please  by  more  refined  means.  The  consequence  is,  that  by 
the  practice  of  novel-reading,  the  imagination  becomes  dis-' 
eased,  as  the  effect  of  an  unnatural  excitement  which,  not  being 
carried  off  by  any  correspondent  exertion  of  a  practical  kinc^ 
is  thrown  back  as  it  were  on  itself.  In  real  life,  the  mind 
becomes  strengthened  by  being  accustomed  to  the  contem- 
plation of  danger  and  suffering.    In  other  words,  fear  and  pity 
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are  lessened  and  become  weaker  in  our  minds,  in  proportion  m 
we  learn  to  govern  and  suppress  imagination  in  encountering 
danger  and  relieving  misery.  Indefinite  objects  excite  the 
strongest  emotions,  because  they  are  viewed  through  the  me« 
dium  of  imagination ;  but  let  us  become  acquainted  with  their 
true  shape  and  nature,  and  we  begin  to  wonder  how  they 
affected  us  so  powerfully.  But  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  influence  of  real  sorrows,  and  the  effect  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  imaginary  ones.  The  mind  is  not  strength- 
ened by  being  made  to  feel,  but  by  the  exertion  requisite  to 
subdue  and  govern  feeling.  Bishop  Butler  has  a  striking 
passage  bearing  on  this  subject.  '  As  habits  belonging  to  the 
'  body  are  produced  by  external  acts,  so/  remarks  the  learned 
Prelate,  '  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced  by  the  exertion  of 
inward  practical  principles ;  that  is,  by  carrying  them  into 
act ;    the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  justice,  and 

charity Resolutions   to  do  well  are  properly  acts.     But 

going  over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  though ts^  talking 
well,  and  drawing  Jim  pictures  of  it, — this  is  so  far  from  ne- 
cessarily or  certainly  condacinq:  to  form  a  habit  of  it  in  him 
who  thus  employs  himself,  that  it  may  hurdett  the  mind  in  a 
contrary  course^  and  form  a  habit  of  insensibility  to  all  moral 
considerations.  For,  from  our  very  faculiy  of  habits^  passive 
impressions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker.  Thoughts,  by 
often  passing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  less  sensibly.  Being 
accustomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity;  that  is,  lessens 
fear;  to  distress,  lessens  pity  ;  to  instances  of  other's  mor- 
tality, lessens  the  sensible  apprehension  of  our  own.  And 
from  these  two  observations  taken  together,  that  practical 
habits  are  formed  and  strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  that 


ngthening  by  a  cour&e  of  acting  upon 
motives  and  excitements,  while  these  motives  and  excite* 
ments  themselves  are,  by  proportionate  degrees^  jgrowing 
less  sensible.  And  experience  confirms  this ;  for  active  prin- 
ciples, at  the  very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  perception 
than  they  were,  are  found  to  be  somehow  wrought  more 
thoroughly  into  the  temper  and  chamcter,  and  become  more 
effectual  in  influencing  our  practice.  Perception  of  distress 
in  others  is  a  natural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and 
actively  to  relieve  it ;  but  let  a  nian  set  himself  to  attend  to, 
inquire  out.  and  relieve  distressed  pcrs<Mis,  and  he  cannot  but 
grow  less  and  less  sensibly  aflected  with  the  various  Aiiseriea 
of  life  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted,  when  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  bat 
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'  as  a  practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen ;  and  whifa 
*  he  passively  compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  ac« 
'  Guire  a  greater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  theoa.' 
— in  the  mind  of  the  novel-reader,  a  totally  different,  not  to 
say  opposite  result  takes  place,  as  the  effect  of  being  accus- 
tomed to  receive  impressions  which  induce  no  practical  exer- 
tion. The  principle  of  benevolence  is  weakened  by  the  habit 
of  contemplating  scenes  of  distress  and  objects  of  pity,  when' 
no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  that  principle* 
At  the  same  time,  while  an  insensibility  to  moral  considera^' 
tions  is  thus  produced,  the  mind,  accustomed  to  cherish  and 
yield  to  the  emotions  which  are  produced  by  such  impressions* 
instead  of  acting  upon  the  excitement,  and  learning  to  resist 
their  influence  on  the  imagination,  becomes  in  time  the  victim 
of  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  is  less  able  to  cope  with  the  real 
sorrows  of  life. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  and  from  the  conviction  that,  by  the 
sorrows  of  imagination,  neither  is  the  mind  strengthened  nor 
the  heart  bettered,  we  deprecate  such  works  as  aim  at  harrow- 
ing up  the  feelings,  and  familiarizing  the  thoughts  with  terrific 
and  tragical  subjects.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
remark,  that  the  pleasure  derived  from  such  sources  is  in  part 
attributable  to  a  secret  comparison  of  the  danger  or  suffering 
of  others  with  our  own  ease  or  security, — according  to  the 
well-known  sentiment  of  the  philosophical  poet, 

<  SuavCy  mart  magno  turhantibtu  aquora  ventis^ 
E  terrd  magnum  aUerius  spectare  lahorem  ; 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  estjucunda  voluptas^ 
Sed  quibus  ipse  mails  careas  quia  cemere  suave  est ;' 

as  the  pleasure  is,  so  far,  of  a  selfish  character,  so,  its  ten- 
dency must  be  to  foster  selfishness.  Accordingly,  though  the 
writers  and  readers  of  pathetic  novels  may  be  persons  of  much 
sensibility,  they  do  not  in  general  rank  among  the  foremost  in. 
works  of  benevolence  ;  nor  is  the  poet  always  found  a  practi- 
cal philanthropist.  The  unfeeling  and  unnatural  character  of. 
the  sentimental  Sterne  is  not  a  solitary  instance.  The  Author 
of  Childe  Harold  presents  another  frightful  specimen  of  a  man 
of  sentiment,  devoid  of  feeling,  of  sensibility,  but  with  para** 
lysed  affections,  a  man  whose  imagination  had  eaten  out  bis 
heart.  In  a  mind  that  is  under  the  softening  and  regulating, 
influence  of  true  piety,  no  such  disastrous  effect  as  this  wiU 
ensue  from  the  indulgence  of  the  imagination;  but  we  think 
that  experience  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion,  that,  as  the 
being  conversant  with  the  dark  pictures  and  tragical  catae- 
trophe  of  fiction  has  no  tendency  to  prepare  the  mind  to  meet 
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with  cheerfulness  or  to  endure  with  fortitude  the  trials  of  life, 
so,  a  {jractical  acquaintance  with  real  sorrows  and  sufferings, 
aud  the  habit  of  contemplating  them  with  the  feeling  of  active 
benevolence,  will  generally  produce  a  distaste  for  the  pathetic 
details  of  the  novelist.  We  cannot  conceive,  for  instance,  of 
Howard  weeping  over  a  novel,  or  of  Mrs.  Fry  melted  to  tears 
by  a  tragedy  or  a  tale.  There  may  be  persons,  then,  who 
'  meet  with  too  much  of  the  dolorous*  in  the  walks  of  daily 
life,  to  relish  or  bear  with  it  in  fiction,  yet,  against  whom  the 
charge  of  morbid  feeling  cannot  be  brought.  The  fact  is, 
that  their  affections  being  in  full  play,  the  action  of  the 
imagination  is  diminished  ;  whereas,  m  the  sentimentalist,  ail 
the  energy  of  the  mind  is,  as  it  were,  determined  to  that 
faculty,  and  the  action  of  the  affections  is  rendered  languid. 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  imagination 
needs  a  stimulus,  and  in  which  the  gentle  excitement  of  the 
emotions  of  pity,  terror,  or  melancholy  by  means  of  works  of 
tas!e,  may  be  innocent  and  even  beneBciul.  But  then  let  not 
the  poet  or  the  writer  of  fiction  mistake  his  office  and  his 
proper  business.  Let  him  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity 
of  conveying  moral  instruction  ;  but  mural  discipline  is  not  to 
be  learned  m  his  school.  To  expect  that  a  familiarity  with 
gibbets  and  death-beds  in  either  poetry  or  prose,  will  conduce 
to  the  promotion  of  benevolence,  of  fortitude,  or  of  pious  prin- 
ciple, IS  just  as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  a 
poring  over  storit- s  of  ghosts  and  goblins  has  a  tendency  to 
beget  courage,  and  that  a  familiarity  with  ideal  objects  of 
terror  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  passion  of  fear. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  considered  as  uncalled  for,  when  a 
writer  of  talent  and  influence  is  found  advancing  in  defence  of 
a  volume  like  the  one  which  has  occasioned  these  animadver- 
sions, an  hypothesis  so  extremely  erroneous.  If  we  have 
spoken  strongly,  it  has  been  because  we  feel  the  subject  highly 
important,  and  because  we  regret  that  an  error  of  judgement 
should  have  induced  a  writer  of  true  genius,  upright  motives, 
and  amiable  character,  to  put  forth  a  volume  which  we  think 
he  will  hereafter  deplore  having  published.  Not  that  it  contains, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  exceptionable  sentiment,  except  the 
one  which  we  are  combating ;  parts  of  the  volume  are  both 
highly  interesting  and  instructive ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we  could 
not  conscientiously  or  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  present  volume  has  been  written  under  a  more  auspicious 
influence,  and  is  such  as  the  Author  might  with  pride  and 
pleasure  inscribe  to  the  dearest  object  of  his  aflections.  The 
tale  is  pathetic  without  being  horrible.  The  feelings  of  the 
reader  are  interested  without  being  tortured,  and  the  imftginn- ' 
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tion  is  soothed,  while  it  is  excited  by  the  ituas^es  presented  to 
it.  Maria  Graham,  the  ipother  of  the  hero,  is  the  dau(>hterand 
heiress  of  a  rich  grocer ;  she  has  just  returned  from  a  first- 
rate  boarding-  school  y  Jinished. 

*  "  Pm  come  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you,  niece,*'  said 
old  Mrs.  Allan,  as  she  entered  the  elegant  apartment  which  had  been 
set  apart  and  furnished  expressly  for  Maria.  **  Can  you  give  me 
half  an  hour?*' 

*  <*  Oh !  yes,  dear  ma'am,''  replied  the  affected  girl,  rising  from 
her  harp  with  a  gracious  smile  :  and  then,  having  closed  her  music 
book  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  if  regretting  the  necessity  which  called  her 
away,  she  came  forward  and  offered  her  aunt  a  chair.  **  But  perhaps 
YOU  would  prefer  the  sofa/'  she  exclaimed,  tenderly  and  as  the  old 
lady  was  about  to  seat  her8elf9  she  dragged  her  off  to  a  long  low  sofa, 
and  there  sat  down  beside  her. 

*  **  If  I  sit  here,  chijd/'  said  her  aunt,  '<  I  roust  trouble  you  to 
shut  down  that  windotv,  for  I  can't  bear  a  draught ;  and  do  pray  take 
away  that  bough-pot  from  under  my  nose,  or  those  sickly  flowers  will 
make  me  feel  quite  faintish." 

*  Maria  closed  the  window,  and  removed  the  flowers  immediately, 
with  the  air  of  a  martyr,  and  sitting  down  again,  took  her  aunt's  hand 
within  her  own,  and  looked  up  silently  into  her  face. 

*  **  You  know,  Maria,"  the  old  woman  began.  '*  or  if  you  don't,  I 
do,  that  you  are  my  godchild ;  and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ask  of 
you  what  you  know  of  your  Bible  ?  if  you  have  sought  salvation 
through  Christ,  and  the  grace  of  God's  Spirit  ?  For,  as  our  catechism 
has  it,  *  thou  art  not  able  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
to  serve  him.  without  his  special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all 
times  to  call  for  by  diligent  prayer."  ' 

*  Before  Mrs.  Allan  could  finish  what  she  had  to  say,  the  impatient 
girl  had  sprung  up,  her  countenance  brightening  with  significant 
smiles.  *'  Wait,  wait  a  moment — don't  say  a  word  till  I  come  to  you, 
my  dearest  aunt ."  and  while  speaking,  she  drew  open  a  deep  drawer 
in  a  cabinet  of  polished  satin-wood :  **  Here !"  she  cried,  flinging  down 
a  set  of  thick  volumes,  bound  in  purple  morocco,  upon  the  table.  She 
opened  one  of  them,  shewing  pages  closely  written  from  top  to  bottom: 
*'  Here,  judge  for  yourself!  tnese  are  mv  religious  exercises,  my  Sun- 
day tliemes !  Dear  Miss  Honeywood  has  lulded  a  few  remarks  to 
each  volume  !  Religion  was  not  neglected  at  Hanbury-house.  We 
made  notes  in  churcn  on  the  sermon — here  are  some  of  mine/'— 'And 
she  slowly  turned  over  a  few  pages,  reading  all  the  while  audibly  to 
herself.  *'  Oh !  but  let  me  see ;  you'll  wish  to  look  into  this  volume — 
the  third  :  no,  the  fourth — on  confirmation !  Here  it  begins,  *  Thenie 
the  first.'  "  Then,  again,  she  suddenly  interrupted  herself.  "^  I  do 
not  know  if  I  ever  told  you  that  I  was  confirmed  last  half.  We  all 
went  (we  elder  ones,  I  mean)  to  church,  dressed  in  pure  spotless 
white — so  elegant !  white  pelisses,  and  long  white  veils!  Miss  Honey- 
wood  lent  me  her  best  veu,  which  came  to  my  knees— I  was  always 
her  favourite  V* 
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*  Poor  Mrs.  Allan  was  quite  confounded.  She  had  half  expected 
haughtiness,  contempt,  carelessness  in  the  answers  of  her  niece  to  her 
questions ;  but  this  eager  readiness,  this  joyful  anxiety  to  shew  forth 
all  her  religious  acquirements,  overwhelmed  her.  To  every  thing  she 
said,  her  niece  bowed  assent,  and  then  turned  to  some  part  oV  her 
morocco  volumes  -.  and  Tead  aloud,  in  a  theatrical  manner,  the  fine 
flimsy  sentences  ,  full  of  sounding  words,  under  which  the  venae  was 
80  smothered,  that  the  old  hidy  gave  up  the  search  for  sense  as  hope- 
less :  and  shaking  her  head,  rose  up  from  the  sofa,  and  abruptly  quit- 
ted the  apartment.* 

Soon  after  this,  Maria  loses  both  her  parents.  On  bis  death- 
bed, jMr.  Graham  is  visited  by  the  curate,  a  Mr.  Temple;  but 
the  interview  appears  to  have  so  depressing  an  effect  upon  his 
Hpiiits,  that  Maria  determines  clandestinely  to  prevent  his  seeing 
her  father  again.     She  tou  fatally  succeeds. 

Mle  looked  in  his  daughter's  face,  sorrowfully,  and  yet  sternly; 
and  s.'iid,  **  Maria,  why  have  you  done  this  V 

*  **  Done  what  ?''  she  exclaimed,  astonished. 

*  **  Don*t  interrupt  me,  child, '  he  said  :  **  you  know  what  you 
have  done,  i  suspected  something  of  the  sort,  and  1  am  now  con- 
vinced by  the  confusion,  and  (I  am  sorry  to  say  it)  the  lies  of  that 
girl,  she  lias  been  told  to  keep  back  the  truth  ■  and  by  whom,  Maria  ? 
You  can  answer  that — you  saw  mo  wretched — you  knew  that  I  ear- 
nestly desired  to  see  him,  and  you  have  kept  back  Mr.  Temple.  You 
have  sent  him  away — you  have  been  helping  to  ruin  your  father's 
soul.  When  the  doctor  came  to  attend  to  my  body's  health,  you 
could  let  him  come  up  ;  but  you  core  not  to  let  my  soul  perish.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  Do  you  expect  that  I  shall  ever  leave  this  bed  again  till  they 
carry  out  my  body  to  bury  it  ?  Can  you  tell  me  where  to  find  com- 
fort ?  I  tell  you  pluinly,  that  I  find  no  comfort  even  in  you,  my  poor 
child,  dearly  us  1  love  you;  and  certainly  not  in  .my  money  :  no,  not 
in  any  thing  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  have  been  looking  higher 
lately ;  ^ropintr,  I  should  say,  for  I'm  almost  in  the  dark.  I  wi^h 
some  one  to  come  and  tell  me  the  plain  truth,  as  it  is  in  God's  Bible, 
for  I'm  but  a  poor  Bible  scholar." 

<  Maria  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
Lands,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

<  **  Tell  me,  Maria,"  he  continued,  afler  a  short  pause :  **  come 
nearer  to  me,  child,  and  tell  roe  what  reason  you  had  for  sending  Mr. 
Temple  away." 

«  Maria  scarcely  knew  what  to  say,  for  she  was  apt,  as  many  of  us 
arc,  to  act  without  thought.  She  murmured  something  about  her 
father's  spirits,  and  her  fears  that  Mr.  Temple  had  been  alarming 
him  as  to  the  state  of  his  soul.  She  knew  that  he  had  spoken  in  a 
very  strange  manner  to  other  persons  (she  said  '*  persomi,"  though 
Mrs.  Andrews  was  the  only  person  she  could  have  mentioned).  He 
was  certainly  very  mild,  in  his  usual  manner,  but — 

'  **  You  have  said  enough,  Maria !"  exclaimed  Iier  father.  "  I  see 
that  the  best  excuse  which  I  can  make  for  you  is,  that  you  have  been 
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cruelly  thoughtless.  How  unjust  ignorance  and  prejudice  can  make 
Oft  I  But  alJowr  me  to  remind  you,  that  /  am  the  best  judge  ou  thin 
MibjecU  I  am  in  low  spirits.  I  have  many  fears  about  my  salvation, 
and  these  fears  have  worn  a  more  distinct  reality  since  I  have  con- 
vened with  Mr.  Temple.  He  told  me  much  to  alarm  me ;  but  he 
told  me  what  I  felt  to  be  the  plain  truth ;  and  he  told  me  in  the 
kindest  manner,  speaking  as  a  person  subject  to  the  same  fears.  Nor 
did  he  speak  to  me  alone  of  the  justice  of  the  God  whom  I  had 
o&nded.  He  told  pie  of  the  mercies  of  the  Saviour  who  had  died 
for  roe.  He  only  shewed  me  my  lost  state,  that  he  might  teach  me 
to  prize  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  to  seek  it  io 
(he  right  way/' 

'  **  But,  my  dear  father,''  replied  Maria,  *<  surely  he  could  not  say 
you  were  in  a  lost  state  ?  I  really  cannot  imagine  what  sins  he  could 
fiod  Id  you.  You  have  lived  a  long  life,  and  you  have  been  univer- 
sally respected.  You  have  been  a  good  husband — the  kindest  of  fa- 
thers—an excellent  master — a  friendly  neighbour — a  loyal  subject : 
you  have  been  a  regular  attendant  at  church — you  have  been  very 
kind  to  the  poor — ^you  are  no  drunkard——" 

*  **  Stop  f'  cried  her  father,  who  had  several  times  been  about  to 
interrupt  iier.  **  Let  me  hear  no  more  of  this,  Maria,  unless  vou 
would  De  cruel  enough  to  put  the  words  of  the  impious  Pharisee  into 
my  mouth,  and  say  for  roe,  *  1  thank  God  I  am  not  as  other  men  are : 
I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  alms  of  all  that  I  possess.' — A  death- 
bed is  not  quite  the  place  upon  which  a  man  should  make  out  the  list 
of  his  poor  virtues  among  his  fellows.  .  You  had  better  ask  me  how 
long  they  shall  make  my  coffin. — You  had  better  fall  down  on  your 
knees  and  pray  for  my  soul  with  roe.  No,  no,  my  poor  child !  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  harsh  with  you ;  but  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whether  this 
character  among  men  will  save  me  in  heaven  ?"  ' 

#   •  ♦  ♦  m  « 

^  Some  characters  would  have  been  cut  to  the  heart,  not  only  at 
hearing  such  solemn  reproaches  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  father,  but 
by  the  consciousness  that  those  reproaches  were  deserved ;  and  for  a 
short  time  Maria  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  contrition,  and 
determined  to  confess  her  meanness  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  implore  his 
forgiveness  and  advice :  but  when  she  left  her  father's  chamber,  the 
serious  impressions  she  had  received  were  soon  effaced  from  her 
heart ;  and  she  began  to  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant  to 
expose  herself  by  such  *  a  needless  confession.'  She  wrote,  however, 
a  very  polite  note  to  Mr.  Temple,  and  requested  him  to  continue  his 
kind  attentions  to  her  father ;  and  she  dwelt  in  very  flatterng  lan« 
guage  on  the  satisfaction^  the  comfort  which  her  father  had  experi- 
enced from  his  instructions,  and  subscribed  herself,  *  his  most  grate- 
ful and  respectful  servant.' 

^  **  And  now,"  she  thought  within  herself,  **  I  might  as  well  just 
caution  my  father  against  saying  that  I  have  in  any  way  prevented 
his  seeing  so  much  as  he  wished  of  Mr.  Temple."  She  stole  up 
lightly  to  her  father's  chamber,  and,  drawing  aside  the  closed  cur- 
tains, was  beginning  to  speak,  when  suddenly  her  soft  and  guarded 
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words  were  turned  to  sliricks.—  Her  father  was  dead.  The  ezertioo' 
and  agitation  oi*  his  late  interview  with  Maria  had  proved  too  mndl 
for  liiA  sinking  strength;  and  Jenny  (whom  his  daughter  had  aiini" 
moneil  to  supply  her  place  during  her  short  absence)  having,  aa  aha 
afterwards  expressed  hertselfy  just  stepped  out  before  Maria  enteradt 
he  had  expired  alone  and  unsupported.'  pp.  30 — 9. 

Miss  Graham,  the  wealthy  heiress,  after  a  serious  illne88» 
retires  to  Sidmouth  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  becomea 
a  regular  attendant  on  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  preaching 
of  Mr.  Godfrey  at  length  is  discovered  to  be  '  too  cold,  too 
'  tame,  not  spiritual  enough ;'  but  she  is  much  taken  with  the 
oratory  of  a  Mr.  Cramp^  and  becomes  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  in  the  parish  in  which  he  preaches.  Here  she  forms  an 
acquaintance  with  a  Lady  Elizabeth  Montagu,  which  leads  to 
an  introduction  to  her  son,  and  the  rich  grocer's  heiress  be- 
comes the  lady  of  the  young  baronet.  Their  son,  Augustine* 
is  the  hero  of  the  tale.  Mr.  Cramp  is  of  course  his  domestic 
tutor,  towards  whom  the  poor  youth's  feelings  are  described  as 
strangely  compounded  of  dislike  and  reverence.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  is  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Imper- 
ceptibly, in  spite  of  all  the  precepts  of  his  mother  and  Mr. 
Cramp  and  his  own  good  resolutions,  the  young  freshman  is 
initiated  into  habits  of  dissipation. 

*  When  Augustine  entered  his  own  room,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
the  sofa,  heartily  vexed  with  himself.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
committing  a  heinous  crime  :  but  he  could  not  ////ait— hit  ideas  were 
all  confused.  It  was  his  custom  to  read  a  chapter  in  hit  Greek 
testament  every  night  hefore  he  went  to  bed,  and  he  took  up  the 
book  as  usual ;  but  the  letters  swam  before  his  eyes,  and  he  dropped 
asleep  before  he  had  read  a  verse.  The  loud  chimes  of  St.  Mary'a 
clock,  striking  three,  arousjed  him.  He  gave  up  all  thought  of 
reading*  aiul  kneeled  down  to  pray  ;  but  again  found  himself  falling 
asleep.  He  ro.^e  up,  made  un  eftbrt  to  put  out  his  candle  safely,  and 
in  a  tew  minutes  was  in  bed,  dreaming  that  he  saw  his  mother  and 
Mr.  Cramp  hitting  at  a  card-table,  with  a  bowl  of  bishop  before 
them;  the  former  shuffling  the  cards,  while  his  tutor  filled  two  large 
tumblers  with  the  steaming  wine.  His  father  was  sitting  with  a 
guitar  in  his  hand,  singing  very  aflectedly.  Suddenly  they  all  turned 
to  him  with  frowning  faces;  and  his  mother  and  tutor  began  to  up- 
braid him  loudly  with  some  terrible  sin.  He  asked  in  vain  for  an 
explanation,  till  Mr.  Cramp  at  last  fished  un  his  hymn-book  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl. 

*  Augustine  lay  in  a  restless  state  all  the  nigtit,  for  he  had  nerer 
drank  so  much  wine  in  his  life  before.  He  woke  early,  and  threw 
open  his  window  to  breathe  more  freely.  All  the  time  he  was  dres- 
sing he  felt  very  wretched,  and  was  not  at  all  satisfied  till  he  had 
written  to  refuse  breakfasting  with  Villiers.     He  then  hastened  to  his 
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criifigo  lectures,  end  aftenrerds,  haviag  tported  hii  doort  sat  dofini 
to  md  steadily  till  dinner-tiine. 

*  After  dinner  Augustine  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  mother,  in 
which,  without  nientiooing  the  names  of  his  companions,  he  con* 
fesscd,  with  much  deep  recrimination,  the  way  in  which  he  had 
passed  the  preceding  evening.  He  did  not  attempt  to  excuse  him* 
self,  or  to  soflen  the  facts  in  his  description  ;  indeed  his  artless  mind 
coloured  its  first  impressions  only  too  strongly*    He  concluded  by 

Sromising  to  be  more  cautious  in  future  ;  and  said,  that  for  some  time 
e  should  refuse  all  invitations  to  parties* 

*  The  reply  of  Lady  Montague  to  her  son's  letter  was  both  illibe* 
ral  and  injudicious.  Augustine  read  it  witli  hopeless  and  heavy  sighs, 
for  it  made  him  tremble  to  think  how  next  to  impossible  it  would  be 
for  him  to  pass  through  the  perils  of  a  college  lite,  without  becoming 
what  Lady  Montague  called  a  cast-away !  His  mother  had  not  added 
a  word  of  encouragement  or  approbation  on  his  determination  not 
to  enter  again  into  such  dissipated  company.  She  wrote  as  if  the 
mere  idea  of  his  doing  so  were  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Cramp  had 
added  a  short,  but  severe  postcript ;  and  poor  Augustine  marvelled, 

'  as  he  thought  over  the  whole  letter,  what  could  have  induced  his 
parents,  as  it  was  not  their  intention  that  he  should  take  holy  orders, 
to  send  him  up  to  a  place  of  such  inevitable  danger.  He  bowed, 
however,  in  habitual  acquiescence  to  what  he  considered  his  duty.' 

pp.  73—76. 

The  steps  by  which  Augustine  is  led  first  into  deeper  folly, 
and  at  length  into  irreligion  and  crime,  are  very  naturally  de« 
veloped.  The  detected  villany  of  one  of  his  college  frienda 
who  has  assumed  the  mask  of  religion,  ia  the  oocasion  of  hia 
bepnning  to  associate  in  his  mind  religion  and  hypocrisy ;  and 
'  while  he  determined  to  shew  that  he  was  not  a  religious  hypo- 
'  crite,  he  saw  no  other  way  of  doin^  so,  than  by  adopting 
*  another  and  much  commoner  sort  of  nypocrisy,  that  of^  pre- 
'  tending  to  be  more  profligate  than  he  really  was.' 

*  It  was  a  dull,  raw  morning  in  January  that  a  young  and  hard- 
reading  student,  who  had  remained  in  college  during  the  Christmas 
vacation,  was  returning  from  his  early  morning  walk  along  the  Hun- 
tingdon Road.  He  was  accustomed  to  force  himself  to  walk  at  that 
hour  for  exercise,  though  he  was  in  a  very  delicate  state  of  health. 
A  heavy  rain  began  to  fall,  and  drove  him  homewards.  As  he  walked  ' 
hastily  on,  his  eye  was  attracted  by  something  lying  under  the  hedge 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  He  crossed  over,  and  beheld  a 
human  body  stretched  out,  but  half  hidden  among  the  low  bushes. 
The  figure  was  lying  with  its  face  towards  the  earth  ;  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  drew  back,  for  the  horrid  tliought  crossed  him,  that  some 
one  had  been  murdered  on  the  spot.  He  stooped  down,  however, 
and  gently  raised  the  body,  and  soon,  to  his  joy,  discovered,  that  the 
person  who  lay  in  his  arms,  was  neither  murdered,  nor  dead.  He 
had,  alas  i  been  only  dead  drunk,  and  had  lain  in  »  heavy  sleep  fisr 
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some  few  hours,  after  wanderiBg  away  from  a  debauch,  which  bad 
not  broken  up  till  long  after  midui^lit.  The  young  student  brushed 
away  the  dL-ud  leaves,  which  had  fallen  thickly  over  the  hair  of  the 
youth,  and  as  he  ^azed  upon  the  features  before  him,  he  had  a  con- 
futed recollection  that  he  had  i»ecn  them  before ;  where,  he  could  not 
at  first  remember  The  youth  awoke,  and,  assisted  by  the  kind  arm 
of  his  supporter,  rose  up.  A  deep  blush  spread  over  his  thin  and 
pallid  face,  as  he  replied  to  the  kind  and  anxious  inquiries  which 
were  addressed  to  him 

*  <«  I  am  very  sorry,"  ho  said,  with  a  constrained  manner,  "  that 
you  should  meet  me  again  as  you  now  meet  me." 

*  <(  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  his  companion  ;  ^*  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  recollect  your  name,  though  I  think  I  have  seen  you 
before." 

'  Augustine,  for  it  was  he,  mentioned  where  they  had  met,  and 
declared  who  he  was. 

*  ••  Yes,  I  perfectly  remember  now,"  replied  Temple :  *•  but  you 
are  sadly  altered  in  a  little  time-  you  have  been  very  ill,  I  fear,  since 
we  last  met  ?" 

'  "  No,  I  have  not  been  if/,**  yM  Montague  in  a  low  voice 

*  They  walked  togtrilit-r  towards  ihe  hacks  of  the  Colleges,  and  for 
some  iniiiutea  neither  of  them  spoke.  Mi>ntague  was  the  first  to 
break  tht:  silence. 

*  *•  I  sliould  be  sorry  to  part  with  you,"  he  said,  "  without  frankly 
confessing  that  I  am  heartily  asliamed  of  my>elf.  You  have,  per- 
haps, saved  my  life ;  for  I  now  feel  so  cold  and  ill,  that  if  I  hail  lain 
there  much  longer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might  have  found 
only  a  corpse  — Good  God  !  from  what  a  dreadful  punishment  have  1 
been  saved  !"  He  broke  off  suddenly  here,  and,  grasping  Temple's 
hand,  turned  away  towards  the  iron  gates  of  his  own  college  Yet 
ere  he  turned.  Temple  remarked  to  himself,  that  he  had  seldom  seen 
an  cxpre^sion  of  such  bitter  wretchedness  on  any  countenance.  He 
stood  still  for  some  moments  on  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  from 
Montague,  and  then  hastened  after  him. 

*  '*  I  was  very  thoughtless,"  he  said,  **  not  to  offer  to  accompany 
you    unwel!  ::$  you  are^  to  your  rooms." 

^  There  \va%  so  much  real  iiffcctionate  fettling  in  the  tone  with 
which  'i'emple  pronounced  the^e  words,  that  Montague,  felt  certain  a 
friend  was  speaking. 

*  *'  How  kind  you  are  \"  he  replied,  and  Temple  saw  that  tears 
Were  in  his  eves. 

'  For  some  days  Montague  was  too  unwell  to  leave  his  rooms. 
Temple  saw  by  his  friend's  manner,  thnt  his  society  was  agreeable ; 
and  he  became  Montague's  constant  visitor. 

'  *<  Do  not  go  away  when  others  cull  on  me,"  said  Montague  to 
Temple  one  ninrning  :  *'  do  not  go  away  unless  you  dislike  their 
society  but  perhaps  you  do  ;  for  their  taaies  and  habits  are,  J  sus* 
pect,  very  different  from  your  own-*' 

« *'  1  care  little  whether  1  meet  them  or  not  in  so  casual  away," 
said  Temple.     **  My  reason  for  goin<^  away  is  simply  because  I  know 
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lll||r  are  your  friends,  and  that  I  fear  (now  I  am  «o  frequently  in 
ymtr  rooms)  lest  you  should  ever  feel  me  in  the  way/' 

*  ■*  You  in  the  way  !  My  dear,  kind  Temple,  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
And  as  fur  friends,  I  U8ed  to  think  them  so,  till  1  knew  you.  You 
h^ve  spoilt  me  for  their  friendship.  I  begin  to  know  what  a  friend  is  I 
1  wish  I  had  known  you  before.  Temple,  for  1  might  have  been 
MTed  much  misery/' '     pp.  125 — 9. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  narrative,  but  shall  merely  intimate 
that  it  teriiiin-ciies  happily,  and  the  mural  shall  be  given  in  the 
Writer's  own  words. 

*  In  the  story  you  have  been  reading,  I  have  attempted  to  shew 
how  it  is  that  the  children  of  many  persons  who  are  deemed  saints, 
turn  out  sinners*  But  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  a  careless  or 
timid  spirit  in  a  parent  may  also  prove  the  ruin  of  his  children. 
There  is  marty  an  Eli  now,  even  among  the  priests  of  the  Lord,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  own  personal  holiness^  will  have  to  answer,  for 
his  criminal  indulgence  and  forbearance  towards  his  children,  to  the 
living  God. 

*  I  think,  however,  that  some  of  my  readers  will  be  convinced  that 
I  have  not  drawn  from  my  own  imagination,  but  from  the  life. 
There  are  too  many  Lady  Montagues  now  living,  and  too  many 
Augustines  !  and  I  shall  indeed  be  rewarded  if  to  any  such  my  ex- 
perience should  prove  beneficial.  I  wish  to  shew,  how  cruel  it  is  to 
send  a  young  person  forth  into  the  world  without  preparing  him  for 
its  deceits  and  dangers !  how  cruel  it  is  not  to  educate  him  for  hia 
pilgrimage  through  the  world !  not  to  warn  him,  as  St.  Paul  does  the 
Corinthians,  that  he  cannot  entirely  forsake  the  company  of  the  vain 
and  the  wicked  (for  to  escape  them  we  must  needs  go  out  of  the 
world}!  He  should  be  taught  rather  to  '*  use  the  world  as  not 
abusing  it;"  to  regard  it  as  a  state  of  trial  and  warfare,  not  as 
a  home,  which  he  may  love — where  he  may  rest. 

*  "  And  do  I  not  think  an  university  a  very  dangerous  place  ?*' 
you  may  now  say.  Indeed,  1  do  not.  1  would  send  a  young  man 
thither :  'tis  a  fine  stage  for  the  trial  of  his  principles.  They  must 
be  tried,  and  they  will  scarcely  fail,  if  he  has  been  taught  to  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  not  merely  to  talk  about  it.  There  is 
an  age  of  innocence  and  an  age  of  principle.  Let  a  young  man  be 
told  in  a  plain  and  serious  manner  of  the  temptations  which  await  him 
in  the  world.  Do  not  leave  him  to  find  them  for  the  first  time,  when 
their  very  novelty  will  make  them  charming.  Talk  to  him  on  sub- 
jects which  you  would  not  even  mention*  were  it  not  to  warn  him. 
And  never  forget  to  guard  him  against  trusting  to  his  own  strength, 
but  point  out  to  him  that  his  real  strength  lies  in  watchfulness  and 
prayer. 

^  Again,  though  I  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  to  make  a  display 
and  a  boast  of  our  religion,  yet  we  should  always  remember,  that  we 
hold  a  high  profession  (we  cannot  hold  a  higher)  when  we  call  our- 
selves  Christians. — It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  many  false 
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professors  among  the  really  pious ;  but  the  fact  is  not  less  true  than 
naiuralj  that  when  any  religious  society  is  formed — when  any  work 
of  piety  is  to  be  performed — we  shall  always  find,  not  only  the  best 
and  holiest  of  our  brethren  engaged  there,  but  those  whose  relieion 
is  all  talk  and  display.  That  very  nature,  those  very  qualities,  which 
will  be  sure  to  injure  the  good  cause  to  which  they  join  themselves— 
urge  them  to  be  first  and  foremost  in  it.  Do  you  not  know  that 
where  the  com  grows,*  the  tares  will  be  found  also  ?'    pp.  29S— 5. 
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Art.  IX-  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Ifatoaii  or  Ovohyhee  ;  with  Re- 
marks on  the  History,  Traditions,  Manners,  Customs,  and  Lan- 
uageof  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.     By  William 
lllis.   8vo.  pp.  442.  Price  12s.  Map  and  Plates.  London.  1826. 

T¥  AWAII — the  Owbyhee  of  Cook  and  Vancouver — is,  both 
-*^  in  its  history  and  its  actual  state,  one  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  known  globe.  It  was  here  that  the 
great  circumnavigator  Cook,  after  having  been  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants  as  an  avatar  of  their  god  Rono,  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  a  native.  It  was  in  this  island  that  reiG;ned, 
within  our  own  times,  Tamehameha;  a  ruler  whose  name 
and  character,  had  bis  actions  been  achieved  on  a  larger 
theatre,  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  the  Pepins, 
and  Cromwells,  and  Napoleons  of  European  fame.  Here 
were  fought  the  battles  which  gave  him  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  here  was  decided,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  his  son  and  successor,  that  nobler  battle  which  took 
place  in  1819,  between  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  idolatry, 
and  the  troops  of  Rihoriho,  who  had  resolved  to  break  up* a 
sanguinary  and  oppressive  superstition.  Nor  are  the  scenery 
and  natural  phenomena  of  the  place  less  extraordinary  than 
the  events  which  have  given  so  rich  and  romantic  a  cast  to  its 
annals.  The  whole  island  is  volcanic, — the  flaming  spiracle 
of  some  restless  reservoir  of  fire  and  molten  minerals,  whose 
base  is  covered  by  the  ocean  depths.  We  could  almost  fancy, 
from  a  glance  at  the  map,  that  the  great  central  valley  of  tne 
interior  must  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  mightv  crater  of 
— ^we  were  about  to  say,  this  Etna  of  the  Pacific,  out  that  it 
seems  to  be  at  once  more  extensive  in  its  range,  and  more 
active  in  its  operations.  Of  all  these  matters,  Mr.  Ellis  has 
given  us  a  plain,  intelligent,  and  uncommonly  interesting  de- 
tail. He  describes  well,  because  distinctly  and  unaffectedly; 
and,  although  we  could  have  wished  for  more  extended  illus- 
tration of  particular  points,  we  cannot  recollect  that  we  have 
been  more  entirely  rivetted  by  the  perusal  of  a  book  of 
travels  since  we  read  Dr.  Hendersons  Iceland.     We  could 
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have  wished  for  some  intimations  concerning  the  interior  of 
the  isle.  Is  it  a  waste  Alpine  tract,  rupjged  with  lava,  and 
bristling  with  forests  of  sandal  and  ohia,  or  is  it  partially 
inhabited  ?  We  should  infer  from  circumstances,  that  it  is 
completely  desert,  and  that  it  is  not  even  intersected  by  a 
road  from  one  side  of  the  inland  to  the  opposite  coast. 

In  the  view  which  we  are  about  to  take  of  the  contents  of 
this  volume,  we  shall  feel  it  inexpedient  to  notice  the  details 
which  more  immediately  relate  to  the  missionary  labours  of 
Mr.  Ellis  and  his  companions.  They  will,  inde^,  be  found 
the  most  valuable  and  not  the  least  attractive  portions  of  the 
narrative  ;  but  they  either  have  been  already,  or  will  be  here- 
after, made  so  generally  known  through  the  usual  channels  of 
information,  that  we  should,  by  adverting  to  them  in  any  other 
than  this  general  way,  be  only  giving,  in  an  abridged  and  less 
satisfactory  form,  that  which  the  niajority  of  our  readers  will 
have  bad  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  in  all  its  gratifying  par- 
ticulars. The  work  before  us  takes  the  shape  of  an  enlarged 
journal  of  a  tour  round  the  island,  divided  into  chapters,  and 
connecting  with  the  occurrences  and  localities  of  the  route,  all 
the  various  illustrative  circumstances  that  the  Writer  could 
obtain  from  previous  knowledge  or  from  information  supplied 
on  the  spot. 

Hawaii  appears,  so  far  at  least  as  we  may  judge  from  an  ob- 
viously imperfect  map.  to  consist,  in  its  interior,  of  an  irregular 
valley,  surrounded  with  mountains  of  unequal  elevation  ;  and 
these  again  are  separated  from  the  sea,  by  a  cultivated  level, 
varying  iu  width  and  fertility.  Four  summits  of  commanding 
height  overtower  the  remainder,  and  these  are  all  clearly 
volcanic.  Mouna  Roa  is  the  loftiest,  rising  about  16,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  but  Kirauea  is  the  most  interesting,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  stupendous  furnaces  that  is  in 
immediate  activity.  The  determination  of  the  missionaries  to 
visit  this  magnificent  scene  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  of 
the  natives,  on  whose  minds  their  ancient  superstitions  had  not 
yet  lost  iheir  influence.  Pele,  the  awful  deity  of  fire,  would 
avenge  so  audacious  an  infringement  on  the  precincts  of  her 
throne.  To  pluck  the  oheio  berries  which  grow  on  the  volcanic 
•oil,  to  dig  up  the  sulphuric  surface,  or  to  throw  stones  into 
the  crater,  were  insults  that  could  not  fail  to  call  down  instant 
and  inevitable  vengeance.  All  this  denunciation,  of  course* 
met  with  brief  reply.  The  surface  would  most  assuredly  under- 
go a  closei  nvestigation ;  the  hallowed  crater  must  submit  to 
every  practicable  indignity  in  the  way  of  examination;  and 
the  oAe/o-bushes  would  be  very  unceremoniously  handled  by 
their  European  visitants  when  in  want  of  refreshment.     Suck 
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hardihood  alarmed  their  guide  into  a  refusal  to  accompany 
them  beyond  a  certain  point,  which  was,  in  his  creed,  the  nlti- 
niatnm  of  safety.  In  their  way  to  the  mountain,  they  came 
upon  the  Campi  Ph/egrai  of  Ponahohoa.  Here  were  mani- 
fest signs  of  recent  combustion,  in  the  marks  of  fire  in  the 
yet  remaining  shrubs  and  trees,  as  well  as  in  the  smoking 
fissures  and  chasms  in  tlie  old  lava.  Subsequent  appearances 
make  it  extremely  probable  that  a  '  vast  subterraneous  chan- 
'  nel'  forms  a  communication  between  the  crater  of  the  great 
volcano  and  the  shore.  In  their  further  progress,  they  were 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives,  who  were  much  alarmed 
by  the  pr<  ctical  disregard  with  which  the  missionaries  treated 
the  privileges  of  Pele. 

*  Wo  tr.'ivi'lled  on.  ro^rettin^  that  the  natives  should  indulge  no- 
tions so  sviperstitir.us,   but  cloaring  every  ohelohush  that  grew  near 
our  pill),   till  about  iwo  P  M.,  when  the  Crater  of  Kirau-b-a 
suddenly  hurst  upon  our  view.     We  expected  to  have  seen  a  moun- 
tain with  a  broad  ba^e  and  rough  indented  sides,  composed  of  loose 
slugs  or  hardenLd  .streams   of  tava,  and  whose  summit  would  have 
presented  a  rugged  wall  of  scoria,  forming  the  ruin  of  a  mighty 
caldron.     But,  instead  of  this,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
steep  precipice,  with  a  va^t  plain  before  us,  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  sunk  from  200  to  400  feet  below  its  original  level. 
The  surface  of  tliis  plain  was  uneven,  and  strewed  over  with  huge 
stones  and  volcanic   rocks,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  the  great 
crater,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  precipice  on 
which  we  were  standing.     Our  guides  led  us  round  towards  the  north. 
end  of  the  ridge,  in  order  to  iind  a  place  by  which  we  mighi  de^ 
scend  to  the  plain  below       As  we  passed  along,  we  observed  th^ 
natives,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  touch  any  of  the  ohel<t  berries .^ 
now  gather  several  hunches,  and,  alter  offering  a  part  to  P£16,  at^ 
them  very  freely      They  did  not  use  much   ceremony  in   their  ac- 
knowledgement;  but,  when  they  had  plucked  a  branch,  containing* 
several  clusters  of  berries,  they  turned  their  faces  towards  the  plac^ 
whence  the  greatest  quantity  of  smoke  and  vapour  issued,  and,  break- 
ing the  branch  they  held  in  their  hand  in  two,  they  threw  one  part 
down  tlie  precipice,  saying  at  the  same  time,  •*  E  PelS^  eia  ka  ohdo 
*att  ;  V  taumaha  aku  tvaii  ia  or,  e  at  hoi  au  tctahi,"    "  P6I6,   here  arc   ; 
your  ohelos  :  I  offer  some  to  you,  some  I  also  eat."     Several  of  them    ' 
told  us,  as  they  turned  round  from  the  crater,  that,  after  such  sc- 
knowledgements,  they  might  eat  the  fruit  with  security.    We  answer- 
ed, we  were  sorry  to  see  them  offering  to  an  imagmary  deity,  the 
gifts  of  the  true  God ;  but  hoped  they  would  soon  know  better,  aod 
acknowledge  Jehovah  alone  in  all  the  benefits  they  receiTed.' 

pp«  205— '?• 

Cautiously  and  with  difficulty,  the  party  effected  their  de- 
scent, and  reached  the  sunken  plain,  which  in  several  placet 
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sounded  hollow  beneath  their  tread.  At  length  they  reached 
the  vei^e  of  the  great  crater,  where,  says  Mr.  Ellis, 

*  a  ipectacley  sublime  and  even  appalling,  presented  itself  before  us — 

'<  We  stopped,  and  trembled." 

Astonishment  and  awe  for  some  moments  rendered  us  mute,  and,  like 
statues,  we  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  with  our  eyes  riveted  on  the  abyss 
below.  Immediately  before  us  yawned  an  immense  gulf,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  about  two  miles  in  length,  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  apparently  800  feet  deep.  The  bottom 
was  covered  with  lava,  and  the  south-west  and  northern  parts  of  it 
were  one  vast  flood  of  burning  matter,  in  a  state  of  terrific  ebullition, 
rolling  to  and  fro  its  ^'  fiery  surge"  and  flaming  billows.  Fifty-one 
conical  islands,  of  varied  form  and  size,  containing  so  many  craters, 
rose  either  round  the  edge  or  from  the  surface  of  the  burning  lake. 
Twenty-two  constantly  emitted  columns  of  grey  smoke,  or  pyramids 
of  brilliant  flame :  and  several  of  these  at  the  same  time  vomited 
from  their  ignited  mouths  streams  of  lava,  which  rolled  in  blazing 
torrents  down  their  black  indented  sides  into  the  boiling  mass  below. 

*  The  existence  of  these  conical  craters  led  us  to  conclude,  that 
the  boiling  caldron  of  lava  before  us  did  not  form  the  focus  of  the 
volcano ;  that  this  mass  of  melted  lava  was  comparatively  shallow ; 
and  that  the  basin  in  which  it  was  contained  was  separated,  by  a  stra- 
tara  of  solid  matter,  from  the  great  volcanic  abyss,  which  constantly 
poured  out  its  melted  contents  through  these  numerous  craters  into 
this  upper  reservoir.  We  were  further  inclined  to  this  opinion,  from 
the  vast  columns  of  vapour  continually  ascending  from  the  chasms  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sulphur  banks  and  pools  of  water,  for  they  must 
liave  been  produced  by  other  fire  than  that  which  caused  the  ebullition 
in  the  lava  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  crater ;  and  also  by  noticing  a 
number  of  small  craters,  in  vigorous  action,  situated  high  up  the  sides 
of  the  great  gulf,  and  apparently  quite  detached  from  it.  The 
streams  of  lava  which  they  emitted,  rolled  down  into  the  lake,  and 
mingled  with  the  melted  mass  there,  which,  though  thrown  up  by 
different  apertures,  had  perhaps  been  originally  fused  in  one  vast 
Aimace. 

*  The  sides  of  the  gulf  before  us,  although  composed  of  different 
strata  of  ancient  lava,  were  perpendicular  for  about  400  feet,  and 
rose  from  a  wide  horizontal  ledge  of  solid  black  lava  of  irregular 
breadth,  but  extending  completely  round.  Beneath  this  ledge  the 
aides  sloped  gradually  towards  the  burning  lake,  which  was,  as  nearly 
as  we  could  judge,  300  or  400  feet  lower.  It  was  evident,  that  the 
large  crater  had  been  recently  filled  with  liquid  lava  up  to  this  hlack 
ledge,  and  had,  by  some  subterranean  canal,  emptied  itself  into  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  low  land  on  the  shore.  The  grey,  and  in  some 
places  apparently  calcined,  sides  of  the  great  crater  before  us ;  the 
fissures  which  intersected  the  surface  of  the  plain  on  which  we  were 
standing ;  the  long  banks  of  sulphur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
abyss ;  the  vigorous  action  of  the  numerous  small  craters  on  its  bor- 
ders ;  the  dense  columns  of  vapour  and  smoke,  that  rose  at  the  north 
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and  south  end  of  tlic  plain  ;  tngctfuT  with  the  ridge  f  steep  rockf 
by  which   it  was  Rurroiindcd,  risin;:  |>roh.ibly  in  s(»ine  places  SOU  or 
400  ft'ct  in  perprndicular   hcij^lit,  pri'scnied    an    immcnsie  volciinic 
panorumu,  lliu  tlFect  o(  wliich  was  j^roatU"  uui^mented  by  the  constant 
roaring  of  the  vast  f'uriuice*  btlow.'  pp.  -liOT,  ^^\ii^. 

Of  this  lonific  clin>ni,  it  was  supposed,  on  a  rough  calcula- 
tion, that  the  circuinrcrence  wiis  a:>out  five  miles  and  a  balf, 
and  the  depth  700  or  bOO  feet;  but  a  subsequent  and  more 
careful  examination  enabled  two  of  the  American  missionaries 
to  ascertain,  by  actuj^l  measurement,  that  the  first  exceeded 
seven  miles  ut  the  uppLred<;e;  tiie  dejith,  they  estimated  at 
•  not  less  than  one  tlummml  feet.'  For  the  purpose  of  more 
accurate  observation,  they  had  descended  as  low  as  was  con- 
sistent with  safety.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  deep 
and  irregular  chasms  which  sent  up  columns  of  vapour,  they 
found  two  or  three  small  pools  of  water,  clear,  sweet,  and  cool, 
formed  bv  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  und  surrounded  with 
flags,  ruslies,  and  lonj;  p;rass,  whicli  s:rew  luKiiriantly,  and  pre- 
served the  little  lakelets  that  nourished  theiii  from  evaporation. 
The  movements  of  the  j^-nty  were  not  altogether  unattended 
with  danger,  for,  in  two  instances,  the  crust  of  lava  gave  way 
under  their  feet,  over  orifices  of  uncertain  depth,  though,  hap*- 

Eily,  of  small  extent.  Kight  came  on,  and  one  of  their  num- 
er,  Mr.  Thurston,  was  inissinrr.  The  wind  rose,  the  clouds 
hung  over  the  whole  region,  lurid  and  heavy,  while  a  dense 
mist  enveloped  evt^iy  ol)ject,  and  dimmed  even  the  fiery  surge 
that  heaved  below  tliem.  At  length  he  appeared,  and  relieved 
an  anxiety  which  had  become  exceedingly  painful.  The  scene 
of  terrible  magniiicence  which  now  presented  itself,  is  excel- 
lently described  by  Mr.  lilllis, 

*  We  now  p:»rtook  with  cheerfulness  of  our  evening  repast,  and 
afterwards.  ;tmidst  the  whistling  of  the  winds  around,  and  the  roaring 
of  tl:e  furnace  henenth,  rendered  our  evening  sacrifice  of  praise,  and 
committed  ourselves  to  the  secure  protection  of  our  God.  V\'e  then 
spread  our  mats  on  the  ground,  but  as  v/e  were  all  wet  through  with 
the  rain,  ngainst  wiiich  our  hut  was  but  an  indifferent  shelter,  we 
preferred  to  sit  or  stand  round  the  fire,  rather  than  lie  doiin  on  the 
ground.  Iktween  nine  and  ten,  the  dark  clouds  and  heavy  fog,  that 
since  the  setting  of  the  sun  had  hung  over  the  volcano^  gradually 
cleared  away,  and  the  fiix's  of  Kirauea,  darting  their  fierce  light 
athwart  the  midnight  jiloom,  unfolded  a  sight  terrible  and  sublime 
beyond  all  we  had  yet  seen. 

'  The  agitated  mass  of  liquid  lava,  like  a  Rood  of  melted  metal, 
raged  witii  tumultuous  whirl.  The  lively  flame  that  danced  over  its 
undulating  surface,  tinged  with  sulphureous  blue,  or  glowing  with 
mineral  red,  cast  a  broad  glare  of  dazzling  light  on  the  iodentea  aides 
qI*  the  insulated  craters,  whose  roaring  mouths,  amidst  rising  flames 
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and  eddying  streams  of  Brc,  shot  up»  at  frequent  intervals,  mth 
loudest  detonations,  spherical  masses  of  fusing  luva,  or  bright  ignited 
stones. 

*  The  Jark  bold  outline  of  the  perpendicuhir  and  jutting  rocks 
around,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  the  luminous  lake  below, 
whose  vivid  rays,  thrown  on  the  rugged  promontories,  and  reflected 
foy  the  overhanging  clouds,  combined  to  complete  the  awful  grandeur 
of  the  imposing  scene.  We  sat  gazing  at  the  magnificent  phenomena 
for  several  hours,  when  we  laid  ourselves  down  on  our  mats,  in  order 
to  observe  more  leisurely  their  varying  aspect ;  for,  although  we  had 
travelled  upwards  of  twenty  miles  since  the  morning,  and  were  both 
weary  and  cold,  we  felt  but  little  disposition  to  sleep.  This  disincli- 
nation was  probably  increased  by  our  proximity  to  the  yawning  gulf, 
and  our  conviction,  that  the  detachment  of  a  fragment  from  be- 
neath the  overhanging  pile  on  which  we  were  reclining,  or  the 
slightest  concussion  of  the  earth,  which  every  thing  around  indicated 
to  be  no  unfrequent  occurrence,  would  perhaps  precipitate  us,  amidst 
the  horrid  crash  of  falling  rocks,  into  the  burning  lake  immediately 
before  us.'  pp.  214—216. 

Some  of  the  natives  who  had  ventured  to  accompany  the 
missionaries,  though  they  had  little  taste  for  the  sublime,  sufy^ 
plied  the  deficiency  by  a  redundant  relish  for  the  superstitious, 
and  manas:ed  to  get  up,  for  the  occasion,  an  edition  of  very  8U« 
perb  legends,  illustrated  by  frequent  references  to  the  actual 
appearance  of  the  volcanic  deities  amid  the  many-coloured 
flames  of  the  burning  lake.  The  insulated  cones  which  threw 
up  their  jets  of  fire,  were  the  detached  dwellings  of  these  divine 
salamanders  ;  the  rushing  sound  of  the  fountains  of  flame,  was 
their  music;  and  the  red  billows  were  the  surf  on  which,  like 
the  natives  on  the  breakers  of  their  own  coast,  they  rode  in 
pastime.  In  answer  to  more  sober  inquiries  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  the  volcano,  it  was  stated,  that  it  had  been  burning  mat 
hapomai — *  from  chaos  till  now;*  that  in  earlier  periods  it 
would  boil  over  the  deep  precipices  which  girt  it  round ;  but 
that  for  a  long  time  past  it  had  ceased  to  reach  their  level;  it  was 
continually  *  extending  its  surface  and  increasing  itsdepth,  and 
'  occasionally  throwing  up,  with  violent  explosion,  huge  rocks 
'  or  red-hot  stones.'  The  last  ejection  of  these  tremendous  mis- 
siles was  fatal  to  a  considerable  number  of  warriors,  who  were  in 
insurrection  against  the  authority  of  Tamehameha,  and  whose 
march  led  them  across  the  volcanic  region.  The  lava,  since  it  had 
ceased  to  pour  its  flaming  cataracts  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  was  visible  only  oy  its  encroachments  on  the  sea;  and 
this  circumstance  was  accounted  for  by  the  ingenious  supposi- 
sition  that,  Pele  preferred  an  under-ground  journey  from  her  pa- 
lace to  the  shore.  These  red-hot  divinities  are  of  both  sexes,  and 
have  very  appropriate  aad  unpronouaceable  names : — *  husbflilid 
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•  of  thunder' — *  fire-thrustin{;  child  of  war* — 'fiery-eyed  canoe- 
'  breaker/  are  sufficient  samples  of  their  import.  In  the  time  of 
idolatry,  the  whole  island  was  tributary  to  (hem,  and  they  were 
supposed  to  resent  insult  or  negligence  by  instant  visitation. 
One  of  the  native  legends  connected  with  this  superstition  is 
narrated  with  so  much  spirit,  that  we  shall  give  it  entire.  The 
Horua  is  a  game  on  the  principle  of  the  MotUagttes  Hustes,  and 
is  performed  by  giving  a  strong  down. hill  impulse  to  a  kind  of 
narrow  sledge,  called  a  papa,  on  which  the  slider  throws  him- 
self prone  at  the  moment  of  setting  oflT.  A  chief,  Kahavari  by 
name,  was  one  day  engaged  in  this  sport»  in  rivalry  with  one  of 
his  iavourites. 

*  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  to 
witness  the  game  :  and  a  company  of  musicians  and  dancers  repaired 
to  the  spot,  to  add  to  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  The  buskined 
youths  had  begun  their  dance,  and,  amidst  the  sound  of  the  drums 
and  the  songs  of  the  musicians,  the  horua  commenced  between  Kalia- 
vari  and  his  favourite.  P^le,  the  goddess  of  the  volcan.o,  came  down 
from  Kirauea  to  witness  the  sport.  She  stood  on  the  ton  of  the  hill, 
in  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  challenged  Kahavari  to  slide  with  her. 
He  accepted  the  offer,  and  thev  set  off  together  down  the  hill.  P6I6, 
less  acquainted  with  the  art  of  balancing  herself  on  the  narrow  sledge 
than  her  rival,  was  beaten,  and  Kahavari  was  applauded  by  the  spec- 
tators as  he  returned  up  the  side  of  the  hill. 

*  Before  they  startea  again,  Pele  asked  him  to  give  her  his  papa^ 
He»  supposing  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  no  more  than  a 
common  woman,  said,  Aore,  no !  **  Are  you  my  wif^,  that  you  should 
obtain  my  sledge?''  and«  as  if  impatient  at  being  delayed,  adjusted  bis 
papa,  ran  a  few  yards  to  take  a  spring,  and  then,  with  all  bis  strength, 
ffarew  himself  upon  it,  and  shot  down  the  bill.    Pel6,  incensed  at  bis 
answer,  stamped  on  die  ground,  and  an  earthquake  followed,  which 
rent  the  hill  in  sunder.     She  called,  and  fire  and  liquid  lava  arose, 
and,  assuming  her  supernatural  form,  with  these  irresistible  ministers 
of  vengeance,  she  followed  down  the  hill.     When  Kahavari  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  hill,  he  arosCi  and  on  looking  behind,  saw  Peli, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  earthqualke,  and  streams  of 
burning  lava,  closely  pursuing  him.     He  took  up  his  broad  spear, 
which  he  had  stuck  in  the  ground  at  the  beginning  of  the  gamcv  and, 
accompanied  by  his  friend,  fled  for  his  life.     The  musicians,  dancers, 
and  crowds  of  spectators,  were  instantly  buried  beneath  the  fiery 
torrent,  which  bearing  on  its  foremost  wave  the  enraged  goddess,  con- 
tinued to  pursue  Kahavari  and  his  friend*    They  ran  till  they  came  to 
an  eminence,  called  Buukea.    Here  Kahavari  threw  off  his  tuirai, 
cloak  of  netted  /i  leaves,  and  proceeded  towards  his  house,  which 
stood  near  the  shore.    He  met  liis  flivouritc  ho^  Aroipuaa,  saluted 
him  by  touching  noses,  and  ran  to  the  house  of  his  mother,  who  lived 
^t  Kukii,  saluted  her  by  touching  noses,  and  said,  Aroha  ino  off,  eia 
ffionei  paha  oe  e  make  at,  he  ai  tnainei  Pile  :  Comnassion  great  to  you, 
close  nere  perhaps  is  your  death ;  Pelc  comes  oevouring.    *      '~  ~ 
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V  be  met  hk  wife,  KmaWwahine-  He  iriolad  her.  The 
twreot  approBched,  end  ahe  and,  '<  Stay  with  me  here,  wad  let  <b  die 
tDprtber/*  He  said,  **  Ne:  I  go,  I  go.''  He  tLeo  aakted  his  two 
chi1di«n  Paopoura  and  Kaobe,  and  aaid»  Ke  tie  nd  au  im  oras*  (I 
grieve  for  jou  mo.)  The  lava  rolled  near,  and  he  ran  rill  a  deep 
chaoB  arrested  his  progresa.  He  laid  dowD  his  apear,  and  od  it  walk* 
ed  aafely  over.  His  frieod  called  out  ibr  his  help  ;  he  held  oot  hia 
apear  over  the  chauD  ;  bis  companioo  took  hold  of  it,  and  he  drew 
him  secarely  over.  Bj  tbi^  time,  Pel6  was  coming  down  the  chaam 
with  accelerated  motion.  He  ran  tiD  be  reached  the  place  where  we 
were  futiing. 

'  Here  be  met  bis  sister  Koae.  but  had  oolj  time  to  aaj,  Artkaot! 
*■  AW  for  Tou  ?*  aod  then  ran  on  to  the  aea-dMwe.  His  jimiiati 
broibtT  b.td  just  landed  from  his  fisfaiw  canoe,  and  had  nm  op  to  oia 
house  toproi'ide  for  tbe  aafetj  of  his  mmDv,  when  Kahavari  arrived  ; 
he  and  his  frieod  leapt  into  the  canoe,  and  with  his  broad  apear  pad- 
dled out  to  sea.  P^  ,  perceiving  his  escape,  ran  to  the  mne,  and 
hazied  after  him.  iritb  prodigioos  ibroe,  hi^ge  atones  and  fiagmenlB  of 
lock,  which  feli  tbiddj  arumd,  but  did  not  strike  his  canoe.  ¥niea 
thej  had  paddled  a  short  diatanoe  from  the  shore,  the  KmmakaJd  (emC 
wind)  apmng  up.  He  fixed  his  hroad  apear  upi%ht  in  the 
which  ansmering  the  dodhle  porpoae  of  mast  aad  ami,  he 
the  island  of  MaoL* 


T&i&  is   cl^&ily  the  fiibulous  doChiog  of  a  teal 
tboagii  i:  zn^j  Dct  have  been  quite  socb  a  haid-roo  raoe  be- 
tveei::  Khliarari  trd  Prjtr,  it  shews  at  least  the  tPBHKMkMa 
pid:tT  viiij  wbich  tbe  tcireirta  of  iava  make  theii  wmj  to 

Id  a  ^ubi.eqQ«l:  put  of  tbe  jooTDer,  Mr.  Ellis  had  himadf 
the  L:iirc>u  l4  a^  iitierview  with  tLis  initable  and  daiigemag 
gc«ddetif'  -^  ti»f  &bape  uf  an  €4d  woman.  '  I  am  Pele»*  aaid  the 
dame,  "  I  s&ili  nerer  die ;  and  those  who  CcJlov  Be,  wiien  thcj 
'  die.  li  sffcJY  of  their  bcoes  be  taken  to  Kiranra,  will  bve  witti 
'  oae  is  ibe  bffisrjt  ^TES  there.'  Makoa^tfaenatmtinide,  plaoed 
the  dtf  ifrfr  ia  ai^  nwkwmrd  staanon  by  si^geaMt^  lliai^  as  abe 
vaa  a  msdtaaiTrjoi  i^it  oi  persooage,  it  aaigbt  be  csqpedaeBt  io 
tiy  tibt  «f  att  cf  tSbrrwiitg  her  icio  tbe  ««!  I^^e,  instead  cif 
staitiBe  ^  at  i  piTtnud  of  flaz^,  hogxn  to  make  sea  andwett 
aaK>jO£T  i-x  ins  Utszat  condncs,  and  nikflr  dener^attlhr  iftiifcii 
the  cbuj^  ^fbcn  tioie  Ecropcapi,  br  aAcauK  ikaa  tbeor  nan 


^^otwnhscuutix^  tbe  pferalefDoe  cf  obese  ami  «iijb 
sthxc».  liie  ssjsfth^taats  of  Hawau  w<na  Q»  W  sa  agnnemL 
of  itjtrz  bsii  s^^  cQotexMi,  and.  imi  c^  wAiiibv.  m  a 
prepanb^fi  Wt&e  irecepckin  c4f  tte  GxiqpiJL      Ukv 
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the  instructions  of  the  missionarieA.  They  were,  they  said, 
'  dark-hearted.'  '  Our  forefathers,*  was  the  comment  of  others, 
'  from  time  immemorial,  and  we,  ever  since  we  can  remember 
'  any  thing,  have  been  seeking  the  Ora  roa  (enduring  life,)  but 
'  we  have  never  found  it  yet ;  perhaps  this  is  it,  of  which  you 
'  are  telling  us.'  In  another  place,  the  people  described  the 
nra  roa  ia  Jesu  (endless  life  by  Jesus)  as  '  breaking  upon  them 
'  like  liu:ht  in  the  morning.'  Well  might  they  speak  thus,  for 
a  more  heartless,  dreary,  and  ferocious  system  of  idolatry 
than  that  under  which  their  best  f^elings  and  hopes  were 
crushed,  has  s^eldom  been  detected  even  among  the  dark  in- 
ventions of  paganism.  The  Tabu  had  reduced  the  females  of 
the  Sandwich  Inlands  to  a  state  of  miserable  depression.  Tha 
priests  held  a  dangerous  control  over  the  fears  of  the  people; 
the  expenses  attendant  on  the  worship  of  the  gods  were  a 
deadweight  on  the  national  resources;  while  the  industry  of 
the  people  was  checked,  and  their  comforts  abridged  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  Tabu.  Human  sacrifices  were 
offered  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 

*  The  number  offered  at  a  time  varied  according  to  circumstances  : 
two,  four,  or  seven,  or  ten,  or  even  twenty,  we  have  been  informed, 
have  been  offered  at  once.  When  carrieil  into  the  temple,  every 
article  of  clothing  they  might  have  on,  was  taken  off,  and  they  were 
laid  in  a  row  witli  their  fuces  downwards,  on  the  altar  immediately 
before  the  idol.  Tiie  priest,  then,  in  a  kind  of  prayer,  offered  them 
to  the  cods;  and  if  any  offerings  of  hogs  were  presented  at  the  same 
time,  they  were  afterwards  piled  upon  them,  lying  at  right  angles 
across  the  human  bodies,  where  the  whole  were  left  to  rot  or  putrify 
together.'     p.  120. 

Their  wars  were  sanguinary,  and  their  effect,  together  with  the 
ravages  of  contagious  disease,  and  the  horrible  practice  of  ia* 
fanticide,  has  been  to  make  dreadful  inroads  upon  the  popula- 
tion. It  is  remarkable,  that  amid  the  strongest  indications  of 
national  ferocity,  there  was  one  institution  of  an  opposite  and 
very  extraordinary  character.  The  Pulionua  was  the  counter- 
part  of  the  Hebrew  City  of  Refuge.  It  afforded  secure  shelter, 
within  its  large  enclosure  and  ever  open  gates,  to  the  criminal, 
tlie  refugee,  as  well  as  to  the  helpless  and  defeated  when  the 
battle  raged.  The  victorious  chief  was  arrested  by  the  sacred 
precinct,  and  a  violation  of  its  ri^^ht  of  sanctuary  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  whole  weight  of  sacerdotal  vengeance. 
There  are  only  two  structures  of  this  kind  in  the  island  :  that 
of  Honaunau  is  said  to  have  been  built  250  years.  This  dis- 
trict  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Hawaii,  and, 
besides  the  Puhonua,  it  contains  another  interesting  relic  of 
antiquity,  the  description  of  which  is  worth  inserting. 
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^  The  Driocipal  object  that  attracted  our  attention,  was  the  Harg 
^Kmne  (the  house  oFKeaveS  a  sacred  depository  of  the  bones  of 
^ieparted  kings  and  princes,  probably  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
bones  of  the  king  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  reigned  in  Hawaii 
about  eight  generations  back.  It  is  a  compact  building,  twenty-four  feet 
by  sixteen,  constructed  with  the  tnost  durable  timber,  and  thatched 
with  ti  leaves,  standing  on  a  bed  of  lava  that  runs  out  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  s(*a.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  fence  or  paling, 
leaving  nn  area  in  the  front,  and  at  each  end  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide.  The  pavement  is  of  smooth  fragments  of  Java,  laid  down  with 
considerable  skill.  Several  rudely  carved  male  and  female  images  of 
wood  were  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure ;  some  on  low 
pedestals  under  the  shade  of  an  adjacent  tree,  others  on  high  posts 
on  the  jutting  rocks  that  hung  over  the  edge  of  the  water.  A  num* 
bcr  stood  on  the  fence  at  unequal  distances  ail  around :  but  the 
principal  assemblage  of  these  frightful  representatives  of  their  former 
deities  was  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  enclosed  space,  where,  form- 
ing a  semicircle,  twelve  of  them  stood  in  grim  array,  as  if  perpetual 
guardians  of  *'  the  mighty  dead"  reposing  in  the  house  adjoining. 
A  pile  of  stones  was  neatly  laid  up  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  about 
three  feet  wide,  and  two  feet  higher  than  the  pavement,  and  in  this 
pile  the  images  were  fixed.  Tney  stood  on  small  pedestals,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  thout^h  some  were  placed  on  pillars,  eight  or  ten  feet 
in  height,  and  curiously  carved.  The  principal  idol  stood  in  the 
centre,  the  others  on  either  hand,  the  most  powerful  being  placed 
nearest  to  him  :  he  was  not  so  large  as  some  of  the  others,  but  was 
distinguished  by  the  variety  and  superior  carvings  of  his  body,  and 
especially  of  his  head.  Once  they  had  evidently  been  clothed,  but 
now  they  appeared  in  the  most  indigent  nakedness.  A  few  tattered 
shreds  round  tiie  neck  of  one  that  stood  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
door,  rotted  by  the  rain,  and  bleached  by  the  sun,  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  numerous  and  gaudy  garments,  with  which  their  votaries 
had  formerly  arrayed  them.  A  large  pile  of  broken  calabashes  and 
cocoa  nut  shells  lay  in  the  centre,  and  a  considerable  heap  of  dried 
and  partly  rotten  wreaths  of  flowers^  branches  of  shrubs  and  bushes, 
and  fragments  of  Tapa,  (the  accumulated  offerings  of  former  days,) 
formed  an  unsightly  mound  immediately  before  each  of  the  images* 
The  horrid  stare  of  these  idols,  the  tattered  garments  upon  some  of 
them,  and  the  heaps  of  rotting  offerings  before  them,  seemed  to  us 
no  improper  emblems  of  the  system  they  were  designed  to  supportf 
— distmguished  alike  by  its  cruelty,  folly,  and  wretchedness. 

*  We  endeavoured  to  gain  admission  to  the  inside  of  the  house, 
but  were  told  it  was  tabu  roa  (strictly  prohibited),  and  that  nothing 
but  a  direct  order  from  the  king,  or  Karaimoku,  could  open  the 
door.  However,  by  pushing  one  of  the  boards  across  the  door-way 
a  little  on  one  side,  we  looked  in,  and  saw  many  large  images,  some 
of  wood  very  much  carved,  others  of  red  feathers,  with  wide  dis- 
tended mouths,  large  rows  of  shark's  teeth,  and  glaring  pearl-shell 
•ves«  We  also  saw  several  bundles,  apparently  of  human  bones, 
deaiied,  carefully  tied  up  with  cinet  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibres,  and 
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placed  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  together  with  some  rich  shawh 
and  other  valuahlc  articles*  probal)Iy  worn  by  those  to  whono  the 
hones  l}elnnged,  as  the  wearing  nppnrel  and  other  pergonal  property 
of  ihii  chiefs  is  generally  buried  with  them.' 

The  Heiaiis,  or  tem|)les  of  the  gods,  were  nearly  every  where 
in  a  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation,  and  all  present  appearances 
^ive  evidence  that  idohitiy  has  received  its  death-blow.     Some 
interesting;  details  occur  of  the  great  battle  which  preceded 
its  abolition.     Tamehanieha,  Nvhen  making  the  tinal  arrange- 
ments for  the  future  government  of  the  islands,  left  the  civil 
and   military  sovereijrntv  in  the   hands  of  his  son  Kihoriho, 
while  he  bequeathed  to  his  nephew  Kekunokalani   the  more 
especial    guardianship   of  the   national   worship.     The   latter 
seems  to  have  thou£:;ht  that  the  apostacy  of  his  cousin  gave 
him  a  fair  opporlnnity  to  strike  for  empire,  and  he  collected  a 
large  force  of  malcontents  for  that  purpose.     Rihoriho,  how- 
ever, ihouoh  he  had  acif  d  liecidediy,  had  done  nothing  rashly. 
His  conduct  luid  been    sanctioned   by  the   high  priest  of  his 
father's  war-LCod  and  he  had  taken  every  step  in  concurrence 
with  Karaimoku  and  other  principal  chiefs.     The  conflict  that 
ensued,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

'  After  travelling  alxuit  two  miles  over  this  barren  waste,  we  reached 
the  place  where,  in  tia*  autumn  of  1819)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
between  the  forces  of  lii/iori/io,  the  present  kin^*,  and  his  cousint 
Kekuavkahiniy  in  wliich  tlic  latter  was  slnin,  his  ioliowers  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  eruel  sj'.otcm  u^  idolatry,  wliich  he  took  up  arms 
to  support,  effectually  (U<tro\ed.  The  natives  pointed  out  to  us  the 
place  where  the  king's  troops,  led  on  by  Karaimoku,  were  first  at- 
tacked by  the  idol  .tro«i>  i>ariy.  We  saw  several  small  heaps  of 
stones,  which  our  ^ui*'  •  inJiTmed  u3  were  the  |;raves  of  those  who, 
during  the  conflict,  li.ul  fallen  there.  We  were  then  shewn  the  spot 
on  which  \W  kin<;'s  troops  formed  a  line  from  the  sea-shore  towards 
the  mountains,  and  drove  the  opposing  party  before  them  to  a  rising 
ground,  where  a  stone  fence,  about  breust-high,  enabled  the  enemy 
tu  defend  themselves  for  some  time,  but  from  which  they  were  at 
lentji!)  driven  by  a  party  of  Karaimoku's  warriors.  The  small  tumuli 
increased  in  number  as  we  passed  along,  until  we  cume  to  a  place 
called  Tuamoo.  Here  Kekuaokalani  made  his  last  stand,  rallied  his 
flying  i'orces,  and  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory; 
hut  being  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  from  a  wound  he  had  received 
in  i!io  early  part  of  the  engngement,  he  fainted  and  fell.  However, 
l-«>  .M)on  revived,  and  though  unable  to  stand,  sat  on  a  fragment  of 
i.:\L..  and  twice  loaded  and  fired  his  musket  on  the  advancing  party. 
Ik  Ttuvv  received  a  ball  iu  his  left  breast,  and  immediately  covering 
his  u^ee  with  Ihn  u-atiier  cloak,  expired  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 
Hii.  uile  Manona  during  liic  Vkhole  of  the  day  fou«;ht  by  his  side*  with 
<Uui  \  ar.d  ii.iui.Mt^s  courage.     A   few  moments  after  her  husband's 
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dotthi  perceiYiDg  Earaimoku  and  his  sister  advanciag^t  she  tailed 
dot  for  quarter ;  but  the  words  had  hardly  escaped  from  her  lips,' 
#bea  she  received  a  ball  in  her  left  temple,  fell  upon  the  lifeless 
body  of  her  husband,  and  instantly  expired.  The  idolaters  having 
lost  their  chief,  made  but  feeble  resistance  afterwards ;  yet  the 
combat,  which  commenced  in  the  forenoon,  continued  till  near  sun- 
set* when  the  king's  troops,  finding  their  enemies  had  all  either  fled 
6r  surrendered,  returned  to  Kairua. 

^  Karaimoku  grieved  much  at  the  death  of  Kekuaokalani,  who  was 
his  own  sister's  son.  He  delayed  the  engagement  as  long  as  possible; 
tnd,  the  same  morning  that  the  battle  took  place,  sent  a  messenj;er, 
addressing  the  young  chief  as  his  son,  and  requesting  him  to  refrain 
firom  hostilities  till  they  could  have  an  interview,  and,  if  possible, 
e&ct  an  accommodation.  But  the  message  was  rejected,  and  the 
onessenger  obliged  to  jump  into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  save  his  life. 
Ip  the  moment  of  victory,  also,  he  acted  with  humanity ;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  vanquished  were  not  pursued  and. 
aaurdered  in  their  retreats.'    pp.  92,  3. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  an  important  station,  both  in  a 
religious  and  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  missionaries 
Appear  to  have  before  them  a  fair  field  for  exertion.  The  na- 
tives are,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  inquiring ;  and  their' 
Christian  teachers  are  received  with  kindness  and  deference. 
What  effect  the  death  of  Rihoriho  may  have  on  the  interests' 
of  ti:e  mission,  cannot,  of  course,  be  ascertained  as  yet ;  but, 
at  present,  there  seems  every  prospect  of  ultimate  and  perma- 
nent success. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  article,  we  have  two  observations  to 
make,  one  in  the  way  of  su^s^estion,  the  other  in  our  less  ami* 
able  character  of  critics.  We  would  recommend  that  in  the 
event  of  a  second  edition,  which  ought  by  this  time  to  be  iii 
the  press,  Mr.  Ellis  give  either  an  introductory  or  a  supple- 
mentary chapter  on  the  other  islands  of  the  groupe.  A  few 
Sages  might  comprise  a  satisfactory  view  of  their  aspect,  pro- 
uce,  population,  with  such  other  particulars  as  might  be 
generally  illustrative  of  their  condition.  There  is  already 
something  of  this,  but  not  enough.  Our  criticism  refers  td 
the  plates.  Mr.  Ellis  is,  most  assuredly,  no  draughtsman: 
he  describes  well,  but  he  sketches  badly.  The  view  of  the 
tremendous  crater  of  Kirauea  resembles  a  conflagration  in  It 
frying-pan,  or  the  preparations  for  a  game  at  snap-dragon.  We 
can  hardly  believe  that  the  six-feet  dyke  is  meant  for  the 
ghastly  precipice  of  a  thousand  feet  plunging  down  upon  the 
nery  gulf. 
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Art  X;  A  Practical  German  Grammar  ••  for  the  Um  of  ScbooU 
and  Private  Students.  By  John  Robotham.  ISroo.  pp.  x.  847« 
Price  6s.  6d.     London,  lS2i. 

'l^E  hail  ^vith  great  pleasure  every  appearance  of  an  id 
^^  creasing  attention  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Ger- 
many. The  affinity  of  that  language  to  our  own,  its  richneaa 
and  energy^  its  utility  in  philological  investigations,  and  the 
immense  stores  of  information  in  all  departments  of  knowledge 
which  it  contains,  are  considerations  weighty  enough  to  deter- 
mine a  sedulous  attention  to  it,  and  to  excite  some  wonder 
that  it  is  not  universally  studied  by  English  scholars  and  mea 
of  taste.     Many  of  the  least  valuable,  and  even  pernicioas 

{productions  of  the  German  press,  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  have  undoubtedly  given  a  serious  disgust  to 
many.  But  an  inference  to  the  disadvantage  of  German  lite* 
rature  generally,  would  be  unjust.  Christian  divines  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Anti- 
supernatural  school  of  Germany,  and  with  those  of  their  re- 
spondents and  opponents,  some  of  whom  are  very  able.  An 
opinion  of  its  being  an  extremely  harsh  and  difficult  language 
has  long  prevailed  among  us :  but  this  prejudice  could  have 
originated  only  with  persons  who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
matter.  An  lEnglislnimn  who  has  learned  enough  of  German 
to  understand  the  systematic  invoUiaa,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
the  language,  fees  plainly  underneath  them  the  primitives  of 
his  own.  If  he  be  itoquninted  with  th«.  provincial  dialects  and 
the  obsolete  phrn>es  ol  his  niitive  tongue,  especially  those  still 
subsisting  in  our  northern  counties,  he  will  recognize  a  striking 
conformity.  The  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  collocation 
of  the  words  in  sentences,  especially  the  long  and  concate- 
nated periods  in  which  German  pro.se- writers  delight  to  in- 
dulge, is  indeed  a  serious  matter  to  a  mere  English  student: 
but  to  a  classical  scholar,  who  is  accustomed  to  the  very  same 
character  of  construction  in  Cicero  or  Plato,  it  becomes  ra- 
ther a  means  of  pleasure  than  of  embarrassment. 

Probably  one  cause  of  the  neglect  of  the  German  language 
has  lain  in  the  want  of  a  Grammar  completely  suited  to  its 
purpose.  That  of  the  late  Dr.  !Noiiden  is  very  excellent,  and 
well  desen'ing  of  the  pre-eminence  which  has  been  generally 
given  to  it.  But,  in  some  parts,  it  is  needlessly  diffuse  ;  and 
in  others,  where  enlargement  would  be  a  signal  benefit  to  the 
lenrner,  it  is  brief  even  to  sullenness.  We  may  particularly 
instance,  as  examples  of  such  deficiency,  the  parts  on  the 
impersonal  verbs,  the  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases^  and  the 
conformities  and  differences  of  idiom  in  the  English  and  Ger- 
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n&an  languages,  which  might  have  been  represented  in  a  tabti* 
lar  form,  indeed,  it  is  not  probable,  nor  scarcely  possibte» 
that  a  foreigner  should  be  so  well  aware  as  an  Englishman 
may  be,  of  the  points  on  which  English  minds  stand  in  most 
need  of  information,  provided  that  he  have  a  philosophical, 
head  and  the  tact  of  practical  application. 

We  have  perused  this  Grammar  by  Mr.   Robotham,  with, 
much  satisfaction.     It  goes  upon  two  excellent  principles;  to 
express  the  rules  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity, 
but  to  have  the  examples  numerous  and  adapted  to  elucidate  a 
large  variety  of  the  modifications  of  thought.     Practical  les- 
sons to  be  construed,  and  exercises  to  be  translated  into  Ger- 
man*  are  annexed  to  the  chapters  and  sections.    These  are 
judiciously  devised,  and  they  confer  a  signal  advantage,  we 
believe  we  might  say  unrivalled,  upon  this  work.     We  hesitate 
to  acquiesce  in  Mr  ]R#.*s  distribution  of  the  nouns  into  Jive  de- 
clensions.    If  he  saw  fit  to  depart  from  Dr.  Nbhden's  plan  of 
Jour^  which  we  believe  is  very  generally  received,  we  think 
that  he  would  have  done  best  by  adopting  Adelung's  system 
of  eightt  which  has  the  merit  of  clearing  away  nearly  all  the 
exceptions.     The  Syntax  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.     We 
have  not  a  doubt  but  that  the  work  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
learners  of  any  age,  as  it  reflects  much  honour  upon  the  accu« 
racy  and  judt^ement  of  the  Author.     It  has  also  the  advantages 
of  a  clear  type,  and  exemplary  correctness  in  the  printing,  and 
of  moderation  in  the  price. 


Art.  XI.  The  Geography  of  the  Globe  ;  containing  a  Description  of 
Its  several  Divisitms  of  Land  and  Water :  to  which  are  added. 
Problems  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Celestial  Globes,  and  a  Series  of 
Questions  for  Examination :  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  an4 
Private  Families.  By  John  Olding  Butler,  Teacher  of  Writing, 
Arithmetic,  and  Geography.  12mo.  pp.  356.    London,   1826. 

'l^  HAT  with  the  political  changes  occasioned  by  Napoleon 
^  '  in  one  hemisphere,  and  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Spa- 
nish  Colonies  in  the  other,  together  with  the  astonishing  pro- 
gress of  geographical  discovery  in  all  quarters, — an  old  book 
of  Geography  is  reduced  nearly  to  a  par  with  an  old  Almanack. 
The  work  before  us  has  attracted  our  attention  as  being  the 
newest  we  have  seen,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  compiled 
with  great  care  and  an  examination  of  the  latest  authoritieSf 
we  can  safely  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

In  common  with  almost  every  book  of  the  kind  we  hai^ 
seen,  it  contains  too  muchi  rather  than  too  little  for  its  prop«r 
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Art  X;  A  PracUeai  German  Grammar:  fo 
and  Private  Students.  By  John  Robothfi 
Price  6s.  6d.     London,  1821. 

"IJl^E  hail  with  great  pleasure  every  a] 
^^    creasing  attention  to  the  language  a 
many.    The  affinity  of  that  language  to 
and  energy,  its  utility  in  philological  in' 
immense  stores  of  information  in  all  depar 
which  it  contains,  are  considerations  weig 
mine  a  sedulous  attention  to  it,  and  to 
that  it  is  not  universally  studied  by  Engli 
of  taste.      Many  of  the  least  valuable,  ; 
productions  of  the  German  press,  have  ^ 
English,   and  have  undoubtedly  given  a 
many.     But  an  inference  to  the  disadvan 
rature  generally,  would  be  unjust.    Chri 
piake  themselves  acquainted  with  the  w 
supernatural  school  of  Germany,  and  wit 
spondents  and  opponents,  some  of  whoi 
opinion  of  its  being  an  extremely  harsh  a 
has  long  prevailed  among  us :  but  this  p 
originated  only  with  persons  who  were  to! 
matter.     An  lEnglishnmn  who  has  Iearne( 
to  understand  the  systematic  iuvoUuia,  it 
the  language,  8ees  plainly  underneath  the 
his  own.     It*  he  be  acquainted  with  th;  pr< 
the  obsolete  phr;i.>es  of  his  native  tonirue. 
subsisting  in  our  nortiiern  counties,  he  wil 
conformity.     The  difficulty  which  arises  1 
of  the  words  in  sentences,  especially  th 
nated  periods  in  which  German  prose-w; 
dulge,  is  indeed  a  serious  matter  to  a  m 
but  to  a  classical  scholar,  who  is  accustonj 
character  of  construction  in  Cicero  <^f 
ther  a  means  of  pleasure  than  of  embtf^ 
Probably  one  cause  of  the  neglMT 
has  lain  in  the  want  of  a  Gramor 
purpose.    That  of  the  late  Dr.  V 
well  desemng  of  the  pre-eminer 
^iven  to  it.     ]3ut,  in  some  partr 
in  others,  where  enlai^ement  « 
learner,  it  is  brief  even  to  sv 
instance,  as  examples  of  sue 
impersonal  verbs,  t    \  adverlir 
conformities  and  dinerencet 
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Aft.  Xi  A  Practiail  Geman  Gramman  for  the  U««  of  6 
and  Private  Students.  By  Jolin  Robotham.  i2mo.  pp- x 
Price  6if.  6(1.     Londan,  l&2k 

Y^E  hail  with  great  pleasure  eveiy  eppeorance  of  a 
*^  creasing  attention  to  the  language  and  literature  of 
tnany.  The  affinity  of  that  Innguiifre  to  aur  own,  its  ric 
and  enei'gy,  its  utility  in  philological  investigations,  v 
immense  stores  af  information  in  all  departments  of  knon 
which  it  contains,  arc  considerations  weighty  enoui^h  to  i 
mine  a  sedtitous  attention  to  it,  and  to  excite  some  w 
that  it  is  not  universally  studied  hy  English  scholars  and 
of  taste.  Many  of  the  least  valnuble,  and  even  perni 
productions  of  the  Gennan  prcHS,  have  been  translated 
]^nglish,  and  have  imdoubtedly  given  n  feriniitt  dispi 
ninny.  But  an  inference  to  the  disudv-jiitaife  of  Germii 
ralure  generally,  would  be  unjuiit.  Christian  divires  s 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the 
supernatural  school  of  Oermany,  and  with  those  of  the 
spondenta  and  opponents,  some  of  whom  are  very  able. 
opinion  of  its  being  an  exiremelv  harsh  and  difficult  laai 
has  long  prevailed  among  us :  but  this  prejudice  could 
oriiiinuted  only  with  per^^ons  who  Mere  tntally  ignorant  « 
malh'r.  An  Englishniun  who  has  leanud  enough  of  & 
to  understand  the  systematic  )«rw/((i(w,  ilwe  niay  so  *P^ 
the  lan-u;iirc.  urs  pi  linlv  umlen.eath  ibem  the  pnniiti 
his  own.  Il  he  be  ii.tiiiVnited  with  tli.  provincial  °"»'5" 
the  ohsolti.'  p!n;!-es  ot  his  nutive  toninic  esi-ecijlly  »n^ 
subsisting  m  our  ndrtliprii  conntieB.  hf  w  ill  reriupm  __, 
confoiinity.  Tbo  diHicnhv  which  aij 
of  the  words  in  sontcnct  s.  c-^jiecy 
naled  periods  tn»hi(h  (Jcnn  i 
dalge.  is  indeed  a  seriuiis  nintt 
but  to  a  chissical  schuiar,  who 
character  of  construction  in  ' 
thcr  II  means  of  pleasure  than 
Probably  one  cause  of  the 
has  lain  in  the  want  of  a 
purpose.  That  of  the  lute 
well  deserving  of  the  pren 
given  to  it.  IJul.  in  somt 
ill  othtrs,  where  eiilarjen 
Ie:'riicr,  it  is  biitl  cten 
insiance.  as  examples  o 
inipersvnal  wrbs,  the  ac 
coiifor!i;ilic»  and  diHlren 
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object.  Ill  our  opinion,  a  book  of  geography  ia  not  at  all  im« 
proved  by  the  insertion  of  much  miscellaneous  matter.  Some 
of  Mr.  Butler*s  etymological  and  historical  notes  are  curious 
and  useful,  and  may  very  properly  be  retained ;  but  among 
some  which  have  no  business^  we  may  specify  those  which 
occur  at  pp.  23,  62,  7G,  91,  125,  126.  136,  and  "234.  The  last 
of  these  will  only  excite  a  smile.  Statues  are  not  erected,  in 
general, '  because  of  any  such  good  reason. 

Attempts  at  delineating  national  character  (as  at  pp.  53  and 
86)  are  always  out  of  place  in  such  a  work,  as  they  must  be 
defective  and  partial,  if  not  erroneous.  The  biographical 
notices  should  oe  very  select :  Philips  and  KyrI  have  surely 
DO  claim  to  mention.  The  account  of  Germany  is  imperfect: 
the  whole  of  the  thirty-eight  states  ought  to  have  been  at  least 
enumerated.  The  following  are  among  the  few  and  immaterial 
inaccuracies  that  we  have  detected,  and  which  we  hope  to  see 
corrected  in  a  new  edition.  Valladulid  is  not  in  Leon,  but  in 
Old  Castile.  Merida  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  was  the  an« 
cient  capital  of  Lusitania.  La  Mancha  is  a  separate  province. 
Granada  is  a  province  of  Andalusia,  Seville,  Cordova,  and 
Jaen  being  the  other  three.  The  geography  of  Arabia  requires 
correction.  Yemen  and  Tehama  are  not  the  same ;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  interior  is  not  included  in  the  six  provin- 
ces enumerated.  Mr.  Butler  has  been  misled  by  Malte  Brun. 
The  account  of  the  Hindoo  and  Birman  relitrion  is  both  defec- 
tive and  erroneous.  Budha  is  not  generally  culled  Fo,  though 
Fo  is  one  of  the  names  of  Budha.  Oxacaca  should  be  Oaxaca. 
The  account  of  Colombia  is  far  from  being  correct  or  adequate. 
The  article  Colombia  in  the  Encyclopedia  Mctropolitana,  and 
the  volume  of  the  Modern  Traveller  descriptive  of  Colombia, 
will  enable  Mr.  Butler  to  extend  and  rectify  it.  Paragmy  does 
not^e^  form  one  of  the  united  provinces  of  S.  America.  The 
account  of  Brazil  is  veiy  defective.  Amazonia  is  no  proper 
geographical  division.  But  these  and  similar  erfors  are  com- 
mon  to  almost  every  geographical  work  we  have  seen ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  we  can  recommend  this  as  an  excellent  school 
book. 


Art.  Xn.  Psalms  and  Hymns,  prindpally  for  PuUic  ^on/iip.  Se* 
lected  from  Dr.  Watte  and  other  Authors,  by  Henry  renter 
Burder,  l/LA.  18mo.    Price  4«.    London,  1826. 

NEARLY  six  years  ago,  in  noticing  Mr.  RusselFtf  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Watts,  we  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  Soection 
t)n  the  plan  of  the  present  work«  that  should  include  all  die 
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dmIvib  and  hymns  adapted  for  public  worship  in  Dr.  Watts's 
invaluable  volume,  together  with  the  best  that  could  be  found 
in  the  publications  of  later  writers.  We  are  very  glad  at  length 
to  see  realised  something  very  much  like  our  idea  of  what  has 
so  long  been  a  desideratum.  If  Mr.  Burder's  selection  is  not 
every  thing  that  we  could  wish,  (which  arises  indeed  from  his 
having  in  some  measure  compromised  his  judgement  in  defer- 
ence to  existing  prejudices,)  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  it 
altogether  the  best  collection  we  have  yet  seen  for  public  wor- 
ship )  and  we  trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  in 
no  small  degree  an  object  which  we  have  much  at  heart,  the 
reformation  of  our  Psalmody.  Mr.  Burder's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  hesi  learned  from  the  Preface. 

*  It  oppears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  in  our  churches,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  excellent  Psalms  and  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  devotional  compositions  of 
later  and  of  living  Poets.  With  this  view,  numerous  selections  of 
Hymns,  in  the  form  of  a  Supplement  or  Appendix,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Public,  and  introiduced  into  social  worship.  The  neces* 
sity,  however,  thus  imposed  upon  a  congregation,  of  obtaining  and 
having  in  use  more  than  one  Hymn-book,  occasions  considerable  in- 
conveniences, especially  to  the  poor.  In  reflecting  on  the  practica- 
bility of  obviating  these  evils,  it  occurred  frequently  and  forcibly  to 
my  mind,  that,  by  the  omission  of  such  of  Dr.  Watts's  Psalms  and 
Hymns  as  we  are  not  usually  accustomed  to  sing,  there  might  be  in* 
troduced  a  sufficient  number  from  the  best  Authors  to  answer  every 
valuable  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  an  additional  volume.  On 
suggesting  these  views  to  several  judicious  friends,  I  had  the  satis- 
fieiction  to  ascertain,  not  only  that  they  cordially  approved  of  the 
plan,  but  that  more  than  one  had  long  entertained  the  same  ideas, 
and  had  fully  intended  to  carry  the  principle  into  effect.  Encouraged 
by  these  representations,  as  well  as  by  the  wishes  expressed  by  not  a 
few  in  the  circle  of  my  pastoral  engagements,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
accomplish  the  object  desired 

*  It  VMS  atjirst  my  intention  to  select  only  such  hymns  as  are  un^ 
questionably  adapted  to  public  xuorship.     In   making    this  attempt, 
however,  I  founcl  it  far  more  difficult  than  I  had  anticipated,  to  draw 
with  accuracy  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  as  are  adapted 
to  the  public  and  social  worship  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  such  as 
may  be  employed  with  more  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  private 
devotion.    The  prosecution  of  the  attempt  would  also  have  rendered 
necessary  the  exclusion  of  many  of  Dr.  Watts's  Hymns,  which  most 
Christians  would  deem  it  desirable  to  retain.    It  is  to  be  remembered 
also,  that  the  most  careful  discrimination  in  collecting  and  arranging 
hymns  for  public  worship,  can  by  no  means  supersede  the  exercise  of 
a  sound  judgement  in  selecting  the  hymns  which  may  be  on  any  oc» 
casion,  whether  public  or  private,  the  most  appropriate.     It  may  be 
expedient  here  to  intimate*  that  under  the  head  of  "  the  Christian 
Life,"  will  be  chiefly  found  such  hymns  as  may  not  be  deemed 
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eligible  for  indiscriminate  adoption.  Among  the  Morning  and  Eve- 
ning Hymns  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  in  a  few  other  instance! 
also,  will  he  found  some  chiefly  applicable  to  personal  and  retired 
devotion.' 

Of  the  600  hymns  contained  in  this  collection, — a  more  than 
ample  vaiiety,—  313  are  by  Dr.  Wattr*,  38  by  Charles  Wesley, 
39  from  Wesley's  Collection,  37  by  Dr.  Doddridge,  16  by  Mr. 
Newton,  10  by  Mr.  Kelly,  9  by  Cow  per,  9  by  Toplady,  and 
the  reinaiiiinsc  \'i]\j  from  iniseellaneous  nources.  The  proportiun 
taken  from  Dr.  VV^iils,  thouiih  not  by  any  ntoans  too  great,  will 
probably  be  deemtd  no  small  recoamiendation  of  the  volume; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Editor,  that  an  exemplary  impar- 
tiality and  freedom  from  party  bias  have  guided  him  in  the  se- 
lection. This  is  particuliniy  shewn  in  the  large  proportion 
taken  from  iMr.  Wesley's  Hymn-book  and  the  compositions  of 
Charles  Wesley.  Highly  as  we  admire  the  genius  and  seraphic 
piety  of  the  •  Poet  of  Methodism,'  we  cannot,  however,  say 
that  we  deem  his  compositions  for  the  most  part  suitable  for 
coitgregatioiiai  \\orsliip;  and  Mr.  Burder  has  admitted  several 
which  we  should  certainly  on  this  ground  have  excluded.  In- 
deed, we  think  that  Mr.  Burder  has  erred  on  the  side  of  com- 
f prehension,  rather  than  on  that  of  omission.  In  departing 
rom  his  first  intention,  he  may  have  yielded  to  expediency; 
and  we  are  quite  aware  that  the  acceptubleness  and  popularity 
of  his  volume  would  have  suHered,  in  the  first  instance,  hau 
he  rigidly  adhered  to  the  plan  of  inserting  such  hymns  only  as 
are  fit  for  congregational  singing.  Such  a  selection,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  was  well  executed,  would  be  very  slow  in  making' 
its  way.  A  viti:tted  taste  has  been  so  widely  ditf'used,  and  the 
proprieties  which  should  regulate  the  choice  of  hymns  for 
public  worship  are  so  little  understood  or  observed,  that  it 
must  be  a  long  time  before  an  uriexcepiionable  Hymn-book 
would  obtain  a  general  adri{)tion.  Mr.  Burder  refers  to  two 
valuable  hymn-books  compiled  on  principles  similar  to  those 
whieh  have  guided  his  own  attempt.  These  we  have  not  seen, 
but,  according  to  his  description,  one  of  them  errs  still  more 
on  the  side  of  excess,  containing  nearly  double  the  number  of 
hymns  that  are  contained  in  this  collection.  Now,  even  on  the 
supposition,  which  strikes  us  as  a  most  improbable  one.  that 
from  a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  hvmns  could  be  found  in 
the  English  language,  that  should  be  adapted  for  congrega- 
tional worship,  including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in  point  of 
literary  merit,  still,  we  should  stron^ily  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  so  great  a  variety,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  bulk  and 
cost  of  the  book,  and  the  additional  difficulties  which  it  would 
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throw  in  the  way  of  a  judicious  choice  of  hymns  suitable  for 
the  occasion. 

The  remark  may  seem  paradoxical,  but  experience  proves, 
that  variety  is  not  obtained  in  fact  by  extending  the  range  of 
choice.  The  multiplication  of  hymns  (and  the  same  remark 
will  apply  to  tunes)  is  generally  found  to  lessen  the  variety 
observed  in  the  use  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
chances  of  a  wearisome  iteration  of  the  same  hymn  or  tune, 
would  be  much  greater  where  the  collection  in  use  should 
comprise  1200  in  number,  than  if  it  contained  only  bOO  ;  and 
that  they  would  be  still  fewer  if  the  hymns  allowed  to  be  sung 
amounted  to  only  half  the  smaller  number.  How  few  persons 
are  acquainted  with  a  fourth  part  of  the  hymns  in  our  popular 
collections !  Much  less  can  they  be  the  subject  of  distinct 
remembrance .'  Yet,  for  that  specific  recollection  which  is 
necessary  to  guide  the  choice  aright,  an  index  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute. We  are  no  advocates,  however,  for  this  boundless 
variety,  even  were  it  desirable.  We  think  that  the  passion 
for  change  and  novelty  has  been  most  injudiciously  fostered 
and  catered  for.  Although*  we  object  to  tne  eternal  iteration 
of  the  same  liturgical  forms  of  prayer,  a  very  little  freedom 
and  variation  would  content  us.  We  scarcely  think  that  a 
good  hymn,  one  entirely  unexceptioftable,  can  be  sung  too 
often ;  and  were  we  compelled  to  hear  the  Old  Hundred  tune, 
foellswig,  once  a  month  to  the  same  words,  we  should  not 
complain  of  it  as  any  intolerable  grievance.  But  we  dare  not 
attempt  to  legislate  in  these  matters.  Let  us,  however,  look 
at  the  subject  a  little  niore  closely.  Take  the  case,  where 
there  are  three  services  in  the  same  place  every  Lord's  day, 
and  in  each  service  three  hymns  are  sung ;  nine  times  fifty- 
two  are  468 ;  to  which  we  will  add  12  for  sacramental  occa- 
sions; raakinsj  the  total  480.  Now  would  it,  we  ask,  be  abso- 
lutely too  much  to  be  endured,  that  the  same  hymn  should  be 
sung  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  ?  If  not,  for 
these  480  occasions,  160  hymns  only  would  be  required.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  should  be  quite  satisfied  with  that  allowance, 
were  the  selection  guided  by  a  sound  discretion.  As  a  public 
hymn-book,  however,  might  conveniently  include  many  hymns 
suitable  only  for  particular  occasions,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  double  that  number ;  and  300  or  3£0  hymns  would,  we  are 
persuaded,  not  only  answer  every  purpose,  but  answer 
better  than  a  greater  variety,  every  good  purpose  of  public 
devotion. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  innovation  are,  we  are 
well  aware,  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  we  shall  advert  to  one 
or  two  of  them.      In  the  first   place,   we  should    have  to 
Vol.  XXV.  N  S.  2  S 
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encounter  that  most  unmanageable  of  all  (iifBculties,  which 
arises  from  clashincr  interests  and  a  depreciation  of  literary 
property.  The  attempt  to  set  aside  the  use  of  Dr.  Watts'a 
Psalms  and  Hymns  in  Dissenting  congregations,  would  be 
viewed  by  not  only  the  lords  of  Paternoster  Row,  but  all 
printers  and  publishers  throughout  the  country,  with  no  small 
displeasure  and  indignation.  Dr.  Watts  is  a  most  valuable 
marketable  commodity,  and  the  editions  are  almost  innumera- 
ble, which  annually  find  a  vent.  There  is  no  danger  that  the 
sale  would  be  suddenly  afl'ected  to  any  great  extent  by  the 
substitution  of  our  proposed  public  hymn-book  ;  and  it  would 
indeed  be  more  difficult  to  undersell  Dr.  Watts,  than  to  im- 
prove upon  him.  The  objection  would  nevertheless  have  its 
mfluence. 

Printers  and  publishers  are  not  the  only  persons  who  con- 
trive to  pick  up  a  little  wealth  by  supplying  Dissenting  con- 
gregations with  singing-books.  The  private  property  which 
exists  in  the  shape  of  selections,  collections,  and  appendices, 
is  considerable.  A  great  many  chapels  have  their  own  peculiar 
hymn-book,  which  is  a  source  of  profit  to  some  party  or 
other.  Several  Selections  are  in  extensive  use,  and  an  attempt 
to  supersede  them  would  be  leirarded  as  a  pei^sonal  injury :  it 
would,  in  fact,  operate  tjo  the  deprt-cintion  of  individual  pro- 
perty. Tiuis  it  is,  tir.'.t  serious  obstacles  have  been  created,  by 
the  multiplication  of  ihcse  snug  little  papi-r  copy-holds,  in  the 
way  of  any  genersii  ndoptic^n  of  an  unexceptionable  Hymn- 
book  for  public  woi>hij).  We  impute  no  improper  motives,  no 
meicenary  feeling  to  the  editors  of  these  collections.  Indeed, 
the  profits  of  sale,  in  many  cuse.<,  have  not  come  into  their 
hands;  and  if  th^y  have,  they  are  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
them.  We  biiould  he  sorry  to  lessen  the  income  even  of  a 
worthy  pew-ojcner,  by  superseding  the  chapel  hymn-book. 
Let  tlieni  not  fear.  The  desideratum,  if  supplied,  is  not  likely 
to  be  uencrally  adopted  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

We  must  frankly  confess  that  our  hope  of  getting  a  hymn- 
book  of  the  description  we  refer  to  into  general  use,  would 
rest  in  great  measure  on  its  cheapness.  Eighteen  pence,  the 
price  of  a  New  Testament,  is  quite  as  much  as  a  poor  man 
ought  to  have  to  nay  for  a  hymn-book ;  and  that  is  3d.  more, 
we  believe,  than  the  cost  of  a  Common-prayer-book.  In  Dr. 
Watts^s  book,  there  are  700  hymns,  whicn  are  to  he  purchased 
for  '28,  We  should  propose  to  give  350  for  Is.  dd.  But  alas ! 
who  would  venture  on  so  bad  a  speculation,  as  printing  a  new 
hynm  book  on  terms  thut  would  admit  only  of  such  slender 
and  duulniul  |)rofits? 

But  otiier  dilHcultics  present  themselves,  in  the  shape  of 
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hostile  prejudices  and  arbitrary  differences  of  taste.  Hymns 
altogether  improper  to  be  sun^  by  a  mixed  congregation,  main- 
tain a  strong  hold  on  the  preference  of  our  singing  men  and 
singing  women  ;  some  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  tune  that  is  set 
to  them, — others  for  their  real  beauty  and  devotional  character, 
which  render  them  deserved  favourites  of  the  Christian  in  his 
closet*  but  do  not  justify  the  public  use  of  them, — and  others 
Yfl^iD  for  their  seductive  improprieties  of  phraseology.  Mr. 
Burder  admits  that  he  gave  up  as  impracticable,  the  attempt  to 
exclude  improper  hymns,  (that  is,  hymns  unadapted  for  public 
worship.)  because  om  that  principle, — the  only  one  that  ought 
to  guide  the  selection, — he  would  have  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  exclude  so  many  which  most  Christians  '  would  deem 
'  it  desirable  to  retain.'  This  sounds  like  a  severe  satire  on 
our  section  of  the  Christian  world  ;  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
justified  by  the  fact.  A  large  proportion  of  Christians  would 
wish  to  retain  the  use  of  hymns  which  it  is  most  desirable  to 
exclude  from  congregational  worship.  Here  is  the  root  of  the 
evil.  Had  a  purer  taste  and  a  sounder  discretion  prevailed  in 
this  respect,  we  should  long  ago  have  had  a  Selection  pro- 
rided  of  the  kind  that  we  wish  to  see. 

Mr.  Burder  has  made  a  bold  beginning  in  his  present  at- 
tempt, and  we  wish  him  success.  The  selection  is  on  the 
whole  judicious  and  comprehensive.  We  have  already  hinted 
at  some  of  the  hymns  which  we  would  wish  to  see  ex- 
cluded, and  may  mention  the  following  as  among  those  which 
might  at  all  events  be  omitted  without  diminishins:  the  value  of 
the  book;-r«.  Nos.  22,  27,  28,-89,  178,  203.  249  to  253  in- 
clusive, 265,  315,  316,  362,  417,  and  449.  Others  might  be 
specified,  which,  though  unobjectionable,  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  ;  and  if  we  did  not  wish  to  see  the  size  and  price  of 
the  book  lessened,  rather  than  increased,  their  place  might  be 
supplied  by  hymns  of  greater  merit.  We  are  surprised  at 
missing  one  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  very  best  hymns, 

*  Arise,  my  tenderest  thoughts  arise ;' 
and  an  excellent  one  by  Dr.  Watts,  beginning, 

*  How  vast  the  treasure  we  possess.' 

Altogether,  however,  we  can  cordially  recommend  the  volume 
as  coming  nearer  what  a  hymn-book  for  public  worship  ought 
to  be,  than  any  other  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
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An,  XIII.     'J'hc  Opinions  of  an  Old  GvniUman^  on  several  Moral  and 
JlcUg'wus  Snljects.     pp.  15^.     i'rice  28.  London.  1826. 

^^11  IS  is,  in  some  respects,  a  sin^i^ular  book.  It  iias,  if  we 
■''  mistuke  not,  .some  of  those  qualities  which  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence, nnd  winch,  when  lound,  are,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
prized  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  rarity  and  excellence.  It  is 
written  with  much  of  that  simplicity — the  characteri»tic  expres- 
sion of  a  sinole  eye  and  a  strong  mind — which  distiuiruishes  the 
earliest  and  best  school  of  English  composition.  We  should 
say  that  it  has  reminded  us  of  Franklin,  were  it  not  that  there 
is  a  tang  of  afTectation  and  ch'.irlatiini.Nm  about  him,  from  which 
the  present  Writer  is  entirely  free.  In  short,  it  is  precisely  the 
lano[uage  in  which  a  thoughtful,  pious,  and  clearheaded  '  Old 
'  Gentleman  *  might  best  clothe  the  '  Essays  to  do  good*  that 
he  would  v\ish  to  put  into  the  hands  of  his  friends  and  relatives. 
Nor  are  the  sentiments  inferior  to  the  limuuage.  There  is  a 
plain,  practical  good  sense  about  them,  that  is  excellently  adap- 
ted to  its  purpose ;  and  we  know  of  no  book  that  we  should 
more  readily  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons  as  supplying 
materials  for  si^lut.iry  reflection,  and  as  containing  most  impor- 
tant suggestions  for  the  formation  of  character  and  Uie  regula- 
tion of  life.  The  subjects  are: — Punctuality. — ^Temper — Re- 
tirement.— Friendship. — Cheerfulness. — Candour. — Happiness. 
— The  Sabbath. — Prej udice. — Sensibility. — Pride. — Retrospec- 
tion.— Relitrion. — Providence. — Faith.  All  these  are  brought 
forward  in  conversation,  and  there  is  much  scenic  and  dialogic 
lact  in  the  manugement  of  these  little  interludes.  We  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  upon  an  extract  which  shall  exemplify  the  cha- 
racter of  the  work,  without  trespassing  on  our  ownconveDience. 
Xjie  following  may  serve  as  an  average  specimen. 
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Do  not  you  think,  Sir/'  said  Henry,  **  that  roost  pervons  ap- 
pear more  strenuous  in  their  endeavours  to  promulgate  their  views  of 
scripture  doctrines,  than  to  urge  the  necessity  of  that  holy  practice 
which  the  Gospel  enjoins  ?" — ''  It  is  too  often  the  case,"  replied  the 
Old  Gentlenaan,  ''to  be  sure;  and  others  run  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  but  study  the  Bible  for  yourself,  and  you  will  soon  find  that 
doctrine  and  practice  are  equally  important,  and  cannot  be  separated 
without  endangering  the  only  foundation  on  H'hich  we  can  safely 
build  our  hopes  of  lieaven." 

•  *•  That  18 just  as  it  appears  to  me,  Sir,"  said  Henry:  *«  but  it  is 
surprising  to  hear  what  answers  are  given,  if  you  ask  the  question, 
*  In  tvJiat  does  religion  consist  ?'* — *•  It  is,  indeed,**  said  the  Old  Gen- 
tleman :  '*  and  even  among  truly  pious  people,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  the  means  of  religion  represented  as  religion  itself.'*— 
'*  Will  you  give  me  leave.  Sir,'*  baid  Henry,  **  to  ask  what  answer  you 
would  give,  if  the  question  were  put  to  you  :" — '*  I  think/'  replied  the 
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Old  GeDtlcraan,  *'  I  should  say,  tbat»  essentially  considered,  it  con* 
sists  in  re-union  with  God,  and  conformity  to  Christ ;  but,  considered 
practicalli/f  it  consist;)  in  an  habitual^  suitable  exercise  of  the  mind 
icfwards  God,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be 
placed,  which  will,  of  course,  vary  those  exercises.  Considering  Him 
as  our  Creator,  Preserver,  and  bountiful  Benefactor,  it  will  be  iii  a 
way  of  grateful  adoration.  Considering  Him  as  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  world,  ft  will  be  in  a  way  of  constant,  cheerful  obedience.  Con- 
sidering Him  as,  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  it  will 
be  in  a  way  of  holy  admiration  of  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  mercy. 
Under  a  consciousness  of  our  sinfulness  and  guilt,  it  will  be  in  a  way 
of  bumble  confession  and  prayer  for  mercy  to  pardon,  and  grace  to 
help.  Under  a  sense  of  our  wealiness,  ignorance,  and  short-sighted- 
ness, we  shull  implore  of  Him  all  needful  wisdom,  guidance,  and  sup- 
port, begging  His  blessing  on  all  that  we  are  engaged  in,  knowing  it  is 
that  alone  which  givcth  good  success, —  realizing  his  presence  at  all 
times,  acting  as  under  His  eye,  referring  every  thing  to  His  manage- 
ment, and  seeking  His  approbation  in  all  we  do.  Pursuing  this 
course,  we  shall  not  be  likely  to  fail  much  in  our  duty  to  our  fellow- 
creutures ;  as  that  also  is  pointed  out  by  the  law  o{  God,  and  every 
deficiency  herein  is  cognizable  by  Him.  Nor  will  this  habit  be  found 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyments  of  life  ;  it  will  only  regulate  them : 
and  when  solicited  to  engage  in  any  that  are  evil,  either  in  their  na- 
ture, degree,  or  consequences,  such  persons  will  be  induced  to  abstain 
from  them,  saying,  with  good  Nehemiah,  *  So  did  not  I,  because  of 
the  fear  of  God"  » 

'  '*  I  thank  you,  Sir,"  said  Henry,  "  for  a  representation  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  just ;  but  I  fear  there  are  not  many  persons  who 
thus  habitually  live  and  act." — '<  More  than  you  are  aware  of,  per- 
haps," said  the  Old  Gentleman.  '*  Remember,  the  exercises  of  our 
minds,  though  discernible  by  the  all-seeing  eye  of  God,  are  totally 
concealed  from  our  fellow-creatures ;  and  those  persons  who  are  most 
deeply  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of  obtaining  the  Divine 
approbation,  are  generally  not  very  anxious  to  secure  the  good  opi- 
nion of  their  fellow-men,  otherwise  than  by  a  steady,  upright,  blame- 
less walk  and  conversation." — '*  It  may  be  so.  Sir,'*  said  Henry; 
*<  however,  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  if  all  professors  of  religion  were  thus 
to  live  and  act,  the  religious  world  (as  it  is  called)  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is." 

'  Here  a  servant  entered,  to  announce  that  a  neighbour  of  the  Old 
Gentleman's  wished  to  speak  with  him  ;  he  was,  of  course^  introduced, 
and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  the  conversation.' 


Art.  XIV.  The  Domestic  Preacher^  or  short  Discourses  from  the 
original  Manuscripts  of  some  eminent  Ministers.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Price  8s.     London.    1826. 

TM^  E  presume  from  the  title  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  that 
^^    the  publication  is  designed  to  be  read  in  families;  for 
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which  purpose  the  discourses  appear  to  us  to  be  better  adapted, 
than  for  pulpit  instruction.  There  are  one  and  forty  sermons 
in  the  two  volumes.  In  style,  as  well  as  in  point  of  merit,  they 
vary  so  decidedly  as  to  be  evidently  the  production,  or  at  least 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  notes,  uf  difierent  ministers.  It 
would  have  been  more  satisfactorv,  had  the  Editor  communi- 
cated  some  information  as  to  the  sources  to  which  he  has  beea 
indebted  for  them ;  but  the  publication  is  altoscether  anony- 
mous, and  without  preface  or  advertisement.  Several  of  the 
sermons  read  like  the  imperfect  transcripts  of  memory,  rather 
than  corrected  manuscripts  ;  and  there  is  a  striking  inequality 
sometimes  in  the  same  discourse,  as  well  as  an  occasioiml 
abruptness  in  the  style,  which  favours  this  supposition.  The 
very  first  sentence  in  the  volume  is  snch  as  no  good  writer 
or  clear  thinker  would  have  penned.  The  tiiird  sermon  opens 
with  an  exordium  as  trite  and  vapid  as  may  be,  and  between 
tlie  fourth  sentence  and  the  fifth,  there  is  evidently  an  kiatu§. 
Yet,  towards  the  close  of  this  sermon,  there  occur  hints  and 
gleams  of  an  eloquence  which  could  never  have  proceeded  from 
the  editor  or  reporter  of  these  discourses. 

*  We  will,  therefore,  only  remark^  that  God  will  perform  *'  all  that 
he  hath  spoken  to  us  of,"  respecting  the  extermination  of  those  sinfiil 
principles  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  soul ;  those  passions 
which  have  needed  continual  watchfulness,  and  habits  which  years  of 
mortification  have  not  been  able  to  eradicate  or  subdue.  During 
our  pilgrinaage  we  have  had  continual  occasion  to  lament  their  de» 
moralising  tendency,  producing  alienation  of  heart  from  God,  in- 
difference to  eternal  realities,  and  apathy  towards  Christ :  always 
striving  as  it  were  to  move  in  the  direction  of  sin,  and  to  lead  us  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  But  through  grace  we  shall  arrive  ai  a  state, 
and  be  placed  m  such  circumstances,  that  we  shall  feel  no  desire 
but  what  may  be  gratified  with  the  full  approbation  of  God,  and  this 
will  be  the  consummation  of  our  bliss. 

*  Perpetuity  also  will  be  attached  to  it :  we  shall  see  the  king  in  his 
beauty,  and  the  land  that  is  very  far  off,  and  shall  dwell  in  it  Ibr 
ever.  The  Lord  will  give  It  us  for  an  inheritance,  and  we  shall  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  no  more.  On  the  verge  of  mortality,  the 
pilgrim  may  look  back  on  this  fleeting  world,  through  whidi  he 
passed  in  his  way  to  the  kingdom,  and  bid  it  a  final  fiueweL  The 
days  of  his  mourning  are  ended,  and  the  morning  of  a  new  world 
dawns  with  ineffable  brightness  upon  him.' 

We  had  marked  for  citation  several  striking  passages ;  bat, 
having  no  room  for  further  extracts,  we  must  dismiss  these 
volumes  with  a  general  recommendation  of  them  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers. 
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Art.  XV.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMA  I'lON. 


In  the  preRs,  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Morrls*s  Life  of  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Poller;  -with  an  Apiiendix,  con- 
tainini^  iK>me  pieces  never  before  printed. 

In  Ibe  press,  A  brief  descriptive  His- 
tory  of.Bollaod,  in  letters,  from  a  Grand 
father  to  Marianne,  during  an  excurtiion 
i  n  the  summer  of  1 8 1 9. 

Preparing  for  publication,  A  popular 
lotrodartion  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  designed  for  the  use  of  mere 
Eaglfsh  readers.  In  Two  Parts.  Part 
K-^Rulcs  for  reading  the  Bible.  Part 
II.-— Helps  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing thereof;  comprising  Introductions 
to  the  several  Books;  a  Summary  of 
Biblical  Antiquities,  Geography,  Natu- 
ral History,  &c.  By  William  Carpenter, 
Editor  of  the  Critica  Biblica,  Scripture 
Magazine,  Calendarium  Palestine,  &c. 
lo  one  large  vol.  8vo.  with  maps  and 
platen. 

Speedily  will  be  piiblisbrd,  Spirits  of 
the  Olden  Time,  their  Sayings  aud 
Doings. 

In  the  press,  A  Translaliou  of  the 
Trm  Giali,  the  most  popular  of  the  poems 
of  G.  B.  Casti:  to  which  will  t>e  pre- 
fixed, a  Memoir  of  the  Life  aud  Writings 
of  the  Author. 

Tbe  Rev.  J.  G.  Foyster,  A.M.  Miois- 
*^  of  Trinity  Chapel,  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

Professor  I^e  has  in  the  press,  A  few 
further  Remarks  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Turkish  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1819,  in  reply  to  cer- 
tain positions  advanced  by  Dr.  Hender- 
son in  Defence  of  his  Appeal  to  the 
Bible  Society. 

In  tbe  press,  Travels  of  the  Rofsian 
Misoou  through  Mongolia  to  China,  and 


Residence  iii  Pekin,  in  the  Years  1890, 
21.  By  George  Timkow«ki :  with  Cor- 
rections atid  Notes  by  M.  J.  Klaproth. 
In  .9  vols.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Maps  and 
Plates,  &c    &c. 

In  the  press,  A  History  of  the  Mab- 
rattasy  with  Plates,  and  a  Map  of  iba 
Mahratta  Country,  chiefly  from  original 
and  recent  Surveys.  By  James  Grant 
Doff,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  First,  or  Gre» 
nadier  Regiment  of  Bombay  Native  lo* 
fantry,  and  late  Political  Resident  at  8a- 
tara.  In  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  press.  Travels  in  the  Provinces 
on  the  Soath-west  Bank  of  tbe  Caspian  . 
Sea  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Trade, , 
Commerce,  and  Rejources  of  those  Coun- 
tries. By  James  B.  Fraser,  Esq.  Author 
of  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into  Kho- 
rasan,*'  **  A  Tour  in  tbe  Mimala  Moun- 
tains,'* &c.  To  be  published  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  10th. 

Dr.  Mason  Good  has  in  the  press,  a 
work  iu  3  vols.  8vo.  entitled,  The  Book 
of  Nature;  being  a  Popular  llluslratioD 
of  the  general  Laws  and  Phoenomeua  of 
Creation,  under  the  three  distinct  Series 
of^— 1.  The  Natnre  of  the  Material 
World,  as  delineated  in  the  Sciences  of 
Coitmogony,  Geology,  &c.— II.  The  Na-  • 
tore  of  the  Animal  World,  its  peculiar 
Powers  and  external  Relations.  —  III* 
The  Nature  of  the  Mind,  its  Faculties 
and  Furniture,  &c. 

In  the  press.  The  Necessity  of  a  Reve- 
lation: deduced  from  the  State  of  tbe 
Mental  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  and 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Present  One 
shewn  from  its  Adaptation  to  that  Ne- 
cessity. By  the  Rev.  A.  Norman,  A.  B. 
Curate  of  Krailsford,  and  Author  of  '*  Li- 
terae  Sacra."     In  one  vol.  8vo. 


Art-  XVI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHEa 


aiOGBAPHT, 


Memmrf  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  late  Thomas  Hinder- 
well,  Esq.  Author  of  the  '*  History  and 
Aatk|Qities  of  Scarborough."  By  John 
Cote.  8vo.  5s. 


BISTOKT. 


The  Chronological  Historian;  or,  a 
Record  of  Public  Events,  &c.  &c.  By 
W.  Toone,  Esq.  £  vols.  8vo.  11.  12s.  6d. 

Historical  Researches  on   the  Wars 


and  Sports  of  the  Mongols  and  Romans, 
in  which  Elephants  and  Wild  BeaAto 
were  employed  or  slain;  and  the  remark- 
able local  agreement  of  history  with  thts 
remains  of  such  animals  found  in  Eu- 
rope and  Siberia.  With  a  Map  and 
Plates.  By  John  Rankm?,  resident  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  in  Ilindoostan  and 
Russia.  4to.  31.  3s. 

MEOICINB. 

Observations  on   M.    Lsennec's  Me- 
thod of  forming  a  Diagnosis  of  the  Dis- 
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List  of  \Vurks  recently  publUlud. 


♦•ases  of  the  ("host,  by  Mrans  of  thi*  Sici- 
Ihoscope,  Jind  «/  P«;rcuv<ion  ;  niid  upon 
suiiK!  Po'ii's  of  tlu»  French  Pr.iOtii'e  of 
M«'(l!cinf.  By  Chark'S  Sciiuamure,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  &c.  &,<•.  3vo.  5s. 

A  Leiti'r.'i(l(lrfs«i(-d  lo  Robert  Il.-ildane, 
Esq.,  oont.iiiiiiii;  mjiiw  Ki  marks  on  his 
Stricuiej*  K  lative  to  the  CoJirineni  and 
ContiniMital  Sticii'tios.  By  C.  F.  A. 
Stoiiiko|ifr,  D.D    Is.  (ul. 

Tht  Opini.inf:  of  «ii  OM  (jcnllcinnii 
on  Kcvoral  Mitral  and  Religious  Siili- 
jccU.   I  Kino.    *2s. 

Historv  «.»:  M«  tlio  Mmii  in  th«  Town 
and  Ntiphlioinl'tHxl  oi  <»;«at  V.innuiilhy 
including  nio.;r.iphi«Ml  SIic:i'hc's  of  some 
of  the  Icadint;  ChDrncii-rs  who  haw  beon 
amilnfc  the  IV]ct)io-!ist«'-.ir  tliat  plucv.  By 
A.  Watmunir'.i.   iSiiio.  'Js.  6d. 

Woodstoru  ;  or,  the  Cavnliir.  A  Talt* 
of  Sixteen  Hundnd  and  Fifty  Ouc.  By 
the  Anlhor  of  Wavirk-v.  3  v«jIs.  [K'st 
8vo.   II.  lis  CmU 

U  Tales  from  the  Grrman  of  Hon'man, 
Schillt^r,  Kiclitt-r,  Lnmrbrin,  ...a  Fontaine, 
and  Kbrner.  By  Richard  Hok'ralt, 
B.A.  1  vol.  l'2mo.  7s. 

Etymons  of  Kn^'.ish  Words.  By  the 
late  John  ThomMin,  M.K.I,  and  A.S  , 
Private  Secret ary  to  the  Mnrqnis  of 
Hasitin*;:!,  in  India.  Uniformly  printed 
with  Dr.  Todd*s  Fdifion  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary.  4io.  18><. 

The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nationx  ; 
or,  a  View  of  the  DifUMent  Biikcs  of  Hu- 
man Character  and  Talent.  1  thk-k  vol. 
8vo.   \^i. 

A  Word  in  favour  of  Female  Srhoola  j 
addressed  to  Pan  nts.  Guardians,  and 
the  Public  at  large.  By  a  Lady.  F.cap 
8vo.  i»-<.  fwl. 

POETUY. 

D:irniioor;  a  descriptive  Poem.  By 
N.  r.  C.irrinirton,  Anlhor  of  tlio  Banks 
of  Taniar.  VVuh  a  Pnfact;  and  Notes 
by  W.  Bnrt,  l'!>q. ;  and  V:^Mit-ti(S  and 
EtchiiiTS  by  F.  II.  Rojjers,  Kmj.  Uoyal 
8vo.    1 1.  ]«. 

Tin-  .Mariyr;  a  Drama,  in  ihrte  arts, 
j'.y  .l(»ann:i  Baililt'.  Rvo.  r>s.  od.  s( «id. 
The    Pa>an   oi  Oxfoid,    a    Po«in  j  tu 


whli-b  is  pr"fixe<l,  a  Reply  to  the 
Char;res  arainst  tbr»  UniTcrfity  In  the 
ri  c^nt  NuinbiT!)  of  the  Minburgh  ami 
\VeNtmin«iU  r  IN.views.  By  W.  C.  Timn- 
s>e..d,  B.A.  8vo.  7s.  <id. 

I-ULITICAL. 

Item.nrks   n|)on  the  Payment  of  the 
rxpcnse*;  of  Out- Voters  at  an  Univf-rvity 

KketiMM.  Svo.   Is.  6J.  i»ewL'd. 

Trit:or.ocT. 

Moru« ;  or,  a  Layman's  View  of  the 
rhiei  Olijcotions which  hnvebi'en  bmiipht 
a';u:nst  t^eli^.Mon,  as  it  existed  in  Europe 
durini:  Hv  ll-roic  A;?h  ot  Chriittianiiy. 
1  vol.  8vo.  *K. 

I.i'«;*nres  mi  Portions  of  t)ie  Psalms. 
By  .Aiuiiew  Thomson.  D  D.  8vo.   7s.  6d. 

StrmMu*  By  Thomai  Fleming,  D.D. 
Miui>r«r  of  Lady  Yesicr's  Edinburgh. 
Svo.   IJs. 

The  (ir'iinanceof  the  lord's  Supper 
illustrated  ;  with  a  View  (o  explain  its 
Nature,  to  point  out  itii  prMCtiraf  laflu- 
enee,  and    to  extablish    it(t  Obligation. 
By  William  Orme.  JSnio.  5«. 

Reliciiius  Kdn<  aiii»n  :  a  series  cif  Ob- 
R(rvati(»ns  on  the  Instruction  of  the 
Yoiintr,  principally  with  a  reference  to 
Suiiduy  Schoulsi.  By  A.  H.  Davik.  13mu. 

A  Sermon  on  Colonial  SUrrry.  By 
John  Nelson  Goulty,  of  Bii^hton.  Is.  6d. 

The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle: 
bein:;  a  Confutation  of  th**  assuiued  In- 
fallibility of  the  Church  of  Rpme.  Tnu^ 
lated  from  the  Latin  cif  Simon  Rpisco- 
pitis,  by  Richard  Watson,  Author  of 
**  Theological  Intftitutes,**  &c.  8vo.  6d.    . 

A  Pn  servative  against  the  Erron  oi 
Socinianism.  in  Answer  to  the  Ker.  J. 
ninndyN  I.ee;urf»  on  tiie  principal  Duc< 
trints  ot Ctiri^ii.iuity.  By  the  late  R«v, 
l-Mnard  Hare.    Ne«  Edition.   1  vol.  8ro. 

An  Inqui-yinto  the  consistency  of 
those  ]*er.M»nfr  who  call  ttieniselves  Bap- 
tist«i,  with  refcH'rtce  to  the  late  Publi- 
eaiir.ri^  of  iMc^^sra  Gibb^,  Birt,  and  Cox. 
Ijy  Thomas  Kisdell,  of  TwyfonI,  Berk-. 
Tu  wij.i'h  is  added,  a  Britf  S^tatement 
of  Baptism,   by  Que:ition  and  Ainwer* 


THE 


ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 


For  JUNE,  1826, 


ArU  !•  1.  The  Mission  to  Siam,  and  HtiS^  the  Capital  of  Cochin 
China,  in  the  Years  1821 — 2.  From  the  Journal  of  the  late  George 
Finlayson,  Esq.  Assistant  Surgeon  of  H.  M.  8th  Light  Dragoons, 
Surgeon  and  Naturalist  to  the  Mission.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  by  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp.  xxxii. 
428.     Price  158.     London.     1826. 

2.  Some  Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  the  Government  of  India, 
more  especially  in  Reference  to  the^Invadon  of  Burmah,  By  Lieut- 
Col.  M.  Stewart,  F.R.S.E.  &c.    8vo.  pp.  98.    Edinburgh.   1826. 

3.  An  Account  of  the  American  Baptist  Amission  to  the  Burman  Em* 

S\re  s  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Gentleman  in  London, 
y  Ann  H.  Judson.    8to«  pp.  334.    London* 

A  S  part  of  the  ancient  donainions  of  Siam  are,  by  the  recent 
^*  treaty  with  the  humbled  Birmans,  definitively  annexed  to 
the  British  empire,  it  is  hi^h  time  that  we  should  know  a  little 
more  about  our  fellow-subiects  and  neighbours  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  rinlayson's  volume  appears  at  a  very 
seasonable  moment ;  and  although  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
lates to  Siam  does  not  materially  add  to  the  information  of 
which  we  were  in  previous  possession,  it  will  be  found  highly 
amusing  and  interesting.  It  affords  occasion  for  sincere  re- 
gret, that  the  amiable  Author  did  not  survive  to  reap  the  credit 
and  benefit  of  his  labours. 

Siam,  as  our  readers  cannot  require  to  be  informed,  occupies 
the  great  central  valley  of  that  immense  region  lying  between 
the  Uulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  which  geographers 
have  been  accustomed  to  call  Exterior  or  Ultra-Gangetic  India^ 
but  which  may  with  more  propriety  be  styled,  Indo-China. 
Exclusive  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  this  vast  territory,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  sixteen  parallels  of  latitude  and  eighteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  was,  tul  of  late,  chiefly  divided  between 
three  great  powers, — the  Birman  empire,  the  "kingdom  of  Siam, 
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and  the  empire  of  Cochin  China  or  Anam.  Besides  these* 
there  are  understood  to  be  some  ])etty  kingdoms  and  indepen- 
dent mounluin  tribes  in  the  interior;  but  these  three  shared 
between  them  the  whole  of  the  maritime  region,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  only  grand  political  divisions  of  the  country. 
The  Birman  empire,  consisting  originally  of  the  Ava  of  our  old 
geographers,  had  swallowed  up  Pegu,  part  of  Siam,  the  whole 
of  Arracan,  and  was  extending  itself  over  the  valley  of  the 
Burrampooter ;  it  had,  in  fact,  become  our  close  neighbour  and 
a  very  haughty  and  troublesonie  one.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  policy  or  necessity  of  the  late  war,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  originated  in  unprovoked  aggression  on  the  part  of 
theBirmans.  As  far  back  as  1818,  it  appears  that  their  monarch 
had  lenthimself  to  the  formidable  Mahratta  confederacy,  which 
had  for  its  object  to  subvert  our  Indian  empire.  The  prompti- 
tude with  which  that  danger  was  met  and  averted,  ancl  the  war 
successfully  terminated,  alone  prevented  a  tremendous  inroad 
on  our  eastern  frontier.  In  1^22,  under  pretence  of  reclaiming 
some  Assamese  emigrants,  a  consideniblc  Birman  force  crossed 
the  line  of  the  Britisli  territory  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled 
to  retire,  and  the  matter  was  for  the  time  amicably  arranged. 
In  September  of  the  following  year,  however,  a  body  of  their 
troops  took  forcible  possession  of  the  island  of  Shapuree,  in 
the  river  Naaf,  while  another  body  advanced  into  Cachar,  then 
under  British  protection,  and,  when  opposed  by  British  detach- 
ments, disputed  the  ground  with  a  bravery  and  obstinacy  hither- 
to unknown  in  any  of  the  native  troops  which  our  Indian  ar- 
mies have  had  to  contend  with.  At  one  time,  entering  the 
British  province  of  Chittogong,  they  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
excite  the  highest  alaim  at  the  capital  of  the  Bengal  Presidency, 
having  surrounded  and  routed  the  detachment  sent  to  oppose 
their  progress.  And  not  in  this  quarter  only,  but  in  the  South- 
ern provinces,  and  throughout  the  border  of  this  extensive  do- 
minion, the  Birmans  had  provided  formidable  means  both  of 
defence  and  of  aggression,  and  every  where  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery. 

An  opinion  has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  country,  that 
hostilities  might  have  been  prevented  by  negotiation.  We  con- 
fess that,  looking  at  the  case  with  all  the  light  we  at  present 
Jossess,  we  cannot  see  the  reasonableness  of  such  an  opinion, 
•overs  of  peace  as  we  are,  and  warmly  as  we  should  be  disposed 
to  deprecate  any  warlike  projects  that  had  for  their  object  the 
further  extension  of  our  overgrown  empire  in  the  East,  we  can* 
not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  alternative  was  left  but  an 
appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Birmans  are  a  restless  militacy 
people ;  and  ever  since  the  days  of  Alom-praw,  the  founder  of 
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Uie  reigiiinc]^  dynasty,  their  monarchs  have  steadily  and  uninter* 
mittingly  pursued  a  system  of  aggressive  warfare  and  eneroach<^ 
ment.  For  the  past  seventy  years,  they  have  been  engaged  in 
almost  perpetual  wars  with  Siam ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  past 
five  or  six  years  that  they  have  been  pushing  their  frontier  into 
Assam  and  Cassay,  so  as  immediately  to  border  on  the  British 
territory.  Their  plans  of  af;i>:re8sion  in  the  late  war  had  evi- 
dently been  long  matured ;  and  as  they  had  nothing  to  require  or 
to  gam  by  negotiation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  they  would  have 
been  induced  by  it  to  retract  or  concede,  or  that  pacific  over* 
tures  would  have  been  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  con-' 
fession  or  demonstration  of  fear  and  weakness.  The  obstinate 
pertinacity  with  which  the  war  has  been  maintained  by  the 
Court  of  Ava,  convinces  us  that  that  haughty  power  would 
have  accepted  of  peace  in  no  other  attitude  than  that  of  a  de- 
feated and  humbled  foe.  The  Birmans  are  a  fine  and.  in  many 
respects,  an  interesting  people  ;  far  more  so  than  the  degraded 
Hindoos  ;  but  their  government  is  a  ruthless  despotism.  Their 
wars  have  been  wars  of  extermination,  and  of  the  spirit  of  their 
laws,  it  will  he  sufficient  to  give  one  practical  illustration.  De« 
sertion  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  conscript,  invariably 

E roves  the  destruction  of  all  his  family,  who  are  put  into  a  strair 
ut,  and  burned  alive  !     '  There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the 

*  world,*  remarks  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Hough,  (one  of  the  American 
missionaries  long  resident  at  Rangoon,)  '  in  which  the  sway  of 

*  despotism  has  been  less  controlled  by  any  correct  feeling  or 
'  sentiment,  or  which  exhibits  a  stronger  specimen  of  its  inju* 
'  riou6  efiects  upon  the  physical  and  moral  powers  of  mankind^ 

*  than  the  Birman  dominions The  petty  acts  of  tyranny 

'  practiaied  by  the  subordinate  civil  officers,  are  a  terror  to  the 
'  public,  and  create  between  man  and  man  that  jealousy  and 
'  suspicion  which    destroy  confidence,  and  annihilate  the  best 

*  feelings  of  humanity.'*  The  most  respectable  part  of  the 
standing  army,  if  sucli  it  may  be  called,  consists  of  the  marines 
who  man  the  war-boats ;  and  these.  Colonel  Francklin  says, 
'  live  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  are  in  a  constant  state  of  hostility 
'  against  the  rest  of  the  people,  which  makes  them  audacious 
'  and  prompt  to  execute  any  orders,  however  cruel  or  violent.' 
'  A  Birman,*  he  adds  '  is  seldom  any  thing  else  than  a  govern- 
'  ment  servant,  a  soldier,  boatman,  husbandman,  or  labourer.'^ 
Yet,  '  could  their  public  character  be  formed  in  a  difierent 

*  mould  from  that  in  which  their  system  of  government  has 
'  cast  it,'  Mr.  Hough  admi^  that  *  they  would  be  by  no  means 
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*  destitute  of  those  elementary  principles  which  Gombine  to 
'  form  the  happiness  of  civilised  society-'  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mrs.  Judson*s  Letters^ 
without  conceiving  a  high  esteem  for  many  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  they  introduce  us,  or  without  very  favourable  impress 
sions  respecting  some  features  of  the  national  character.  Even 
the  personal  character  of  the  monarch  does  not  seem  to  be 
unamiable.  But  history  supplies  abundant  proofs  that  this  af- 
fords no  security  a::ainst  the  abuse  of  power  under  a  sysiem 
of  military  despotism.  The  late  Emperor  of  France  was  cer- 
tainly, in  domestic  life,  an  amiable  and  even  a  humane  man. 
And  so  was  our  Charles  the  Second. 

The  fiirman  em[)ire,  like  that  of  Napoleon,  was  a  hetero- 

Seneous  aggregate  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  held  together 
y  no  common  tie  but  that  of  conquest.  The  Peguans  were 
never  reconciled  to  the  yoke.  The  peaceful  Carayns,  an  agri- 
cultural tribe,  have  never  mixed  with  their  masters.  -The 
Siamese  cherish  nn  inextinguishable  hatred  to  the  Birmans, 
from  whom  tliey  diHer  as  widely  as  the  Dutch  do  from  the 
French.  The  Arracanese  or  Muirhs,  the  Cassayers,  and  the 
Assamese  of  the  other  conquered  districts,  whatever  affinity 
they  may  bear  to  the  Birmans  in  filiation  or  language,  are  still 
equally  distinct,  and  can  regard  the  Birmans  in  no  other  light 
than  as  enemies  and  oppressors.  The  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  which  has  been  effected  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
only  reduces  the  Birmans  to  their  original  and  natural  limits, 
leaving  them  in  possession  of  the  whole  course  and  delta  of 
the  Irrawaddy  or  Ava  river,  but  excluding  them  from  the  valley 
of  the  Burrampooter,  from  Cachar  and  Arracan,  from  the 
Zeet-taung  river,  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of.  Marta- 
ban. 

Lieut.  Col.  Stewart,  in  his  pamphlet,  published  before  intel- 
ligence had  been  received  of  the  successful  termination  of  the 
contest,  deprecated  such  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  British  frontier,  by  destroying  an  effici- 
ent government  as  the  neighbouring  power,  and  one  capable 
of  being  made  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects, — as 
rendering  necessary  an  extension  of  the  system  of  residencies, 
— and  as  obstructing  the  improvement  of  society,  which  can 
be  promoted  only  in  large  communities.  This  last  objectioa 
appears  to  us  the  most  unreasonable  of  the  three.  The  con- 
solidation of  small  independent  states  into  large  communities 
by  conquest,  so  far  from  advancing  the  improvement  of  society, 
has  almost  uniformly  been  attended  by  a  frightful  depopulation, 
and  by  a  positive  deterioration  in  the  condition  ana  character 
of  the  people.    Spain  under  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
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Portngal  under  Philip  II.,  Ireland  under  the  Plantagenets,  (to 
come  no  lower,)  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  under  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  Crimea  under  the  Czars,  Arracan  under  the  Bir- 
mans,  are  all  cases  in  point,  illustrating  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  reverse  of  Col.  Stewart's  most  paradoxical  asser- 
tion. But  he  must  have  been  thinking  only  of  our  Indian 
empire,  which  certainly  has  been  an  infinite  benefit  to  the 
subjects  of  those  various  petty  despotisms  which  it  has  dis* 
placed  ; — although  even  in  this  instance,  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  extension  of  territory  and  consolidation  of  empire  have 
been  carried  too  far,  for  he  charges  the  British  Government 
with  obstructing  in  India  the  improvement  of  society.  *  We 
^  have  given  them,'  he  says,  '  trantjuiility  ;  but  it  is  the  tran- 

*  quillity  of  stagnation,  agitated  by  no  living  spring,  unruffled 

*  by  any  salutary  breeze,  and  prone  to  corrupt  iiito  every  vice, 
'  or  to  ferment  into  every  baneful  and  pernicious  excess.'  But 
unless  this  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  Birman  Govern- 
ment is  of  a  more  wise  and  beneficent  character  than  the  Bri- 
tish, and  better  adapted  to  promote  the  improvement  of  so- 
ciety, we  cannot  understand  how  he  can  consistently  object  to 
the  contraction  of  its  territory,  or  rather,  the  emancipation  of 
those  territories  into  which  it  had  obtruded. 

That  the  late  arrangements  will  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
British  frontier,  will  be  evidenl  to  any  person  who  has  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  country.  On  the 
side  of  Sylhet  and  Chittagong,  we  were  decidedly  vulnerable* 
The  acquisition  of  Arracan,  besides  providing  us  with  a  most 
important  line  of  coast,  completing  in  fact  our  possession  of 
the  whole  Bay  of  Bengal,  gives  us,  instead  of  an  open  frontier, 
a  natural  barrier  towards  the  east,  formed  of  almost  inaccessi- 
ble mountains.  Throughout  this  chain,  which  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  with  tlie  coast  from  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais,  there 
are  only  two  openings,  so  far  as  known,  which  admit  of  the 
passage  of  an  army ;  and  of  these,  one  only  is  practicable  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  other  side  of  this  frontier, 
we  shall  still  have  the  Birmans  for  our  neighbours.  In  placing 
Assam  and  Cassay  under  native  princes,  with  residents  at 
Rungpore,  Cospoor,  and  Munnipore,  we  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  having  either  weakened  our  frontier,  or  placed 
ourselves  in  contact  with  a  less  efficient  government  than  that 
of  the  Birman  chobwas  who  previously  held  possession  of 
them.  After  all^  politicians  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
expediency  of  having  a  veri/  efficient  government  as  the  neigh- 
bouring power ;  and  it  has  been  thought,  that  Turkey,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  weakness  and  non -efficiency  of  its  govern- 
ment, was  the  most  desirable  border  country  that  Christendom 
could  have. 
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session  of  the  provinces  of  Mer^ui,  Ta?oy,  and  Yea 

iritish,  together  with  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 

t  at  Zeet-taung,  brings  us  in  immediate  contact  with 

jtmese  nation,  who  are  expressly  included  in  the  treaty 

ice.     An  immense  chain  of  mountains,  the  spine  of  the 

.  region,  stretcliin'i,  down  through  the  isthmus  and  penin- 

:o  the  Sincapore  strait,  separates  the  neWly  acquired  terri- 

in  this  quarter  from  tlie  great  valley  of  the  Siamese  Nile. 

could  not,  apparently,  have  more  inoffensive  neighbours. 

present  race  of  Siamese  are  a  semi -aquatic  people,  more 

d,  however,  of  their  river  than  of  the  ocean; — diminutive 

stature,  their  average  height  being  not  more  than  five  feet 

:ee  inches  ; — of  a  squat  shape,  inclining  to  obesity; — in  their 

ineral  character,  mild,  patient,  ^ood-humoured.     A  very  large 

roportion  of  the  population  of  Siam  (some  accounts  make  it  one 

aird, — others  nearly  one  half)  consists  of  Chinese  emigrants, 

)T  the  descendants  of  those  who  wen*  encouraged  to  settle  in 

this  country  by  King  Pc-yv\-tac,  (hinise.li  the  son  of  a  Chinese,) 

about    fiftv  vears    asjo,    after  the  cnnntrv   had   been   almost 

depopulatt'd   by  a   Birman    invasion,   followed   by  a  year  of 

famine.    The  original  race  of  Siamese,  the  Tai-tfai,  or  Great 

Tays,  as  they  are  called,  are   uuw  to  be  found  only  in  the 

northern  and  niteiior  provinces,  <;r  in  the  unexplored  countries 

between  the   Siam  and  Canibcdi;i   rivers.     Siam  is  in   fact 

scarcely  an    Indo-Chinese   country ;    so   decidedly  does  the 

Chinese  ciiaracter  predominate,  in  combination  witli  the  Malay. 

Mr.  Finlnyson  says  : 

<  The  skin  of  the  Siamese  is  of  a  lighter  colour  than  in  the  gene- 
rality of  Asiatics  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber being  of  a  yellow  complexion;  a  colour  which,  in  the  higher 
ranks,  and  particularly  among  women  and  children,  they  take  plea- 
sure in  heightening  by  the  use  of  a  bright  yellow  wash  or  cosmetic, 
so  that  their  bodies  are  oHen  rendered  of  a  golden  colour.  The 
texture  of  the  skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  soft,  and  shining.' 

A  Chinese  complexion,  it  seems,  together  with  black  teeth,  \ 
in  Siam,  as  well  as  in  Birmah,  the  perfection  of  beaut 
White  teeth,  they  say,  are  tit  only  for  dogs.    This  fondness  f 
u  golden  complexion  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indo-Chinese.    V 
Egmont  tells  us,  that  the  Greek  ladies  at  Smyrna,  on  b 
occasions,  used  to  gild  their  faces,  which  was  considerec? 
rendering  them  irresistibly  charming.    Yellow  is,  moreovf 
sacred   colour  among  all   the  worshippers  of  Buddha, 
priests  are  distinguished  by  their  yellow  garments,  the  y 
lotos  is  sacred  to  Buddha,  and  the  precious  yellow  metal 
type  of  all  grandeur  and  excellence. 
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The  language  of  Siam  is  considered  by  Dr.  Leyden  as  an 
original  one.     It  is«  he  says, '  more  purely  monosyllabic  than 

*  the  languages  of  Birmah,  Arracan,  and  Pegu,  and  is  certainly 

*  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  Chinese  dialects ;  espe- 

*  cially  the  mandarin  or  court  language,  with  which  its  nume- 

*  rals,  as  well  as  some  other  terms,  coincide/  In  its  construc- 
tion, its  intonations,  and  its  modes  of  expression,  it  coincides 
inuch  more  closely  with  the  Chinese  dialects,  than  with  those 
of  Birmah ;  and  the  words  which  it  has  borrowed  from  the 
Pali  or  Magadha,  (the  sacred  language  of  the  votaries  of 
Buddha,)  are  much  more  contracted  and  disguised  than  in  the 
other  vernacular  idioms^.  The  Siamese  calendar  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Finlayson  says  indeed,  that  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  they  could  construct  one  without  the  assist* 
ance  of  a  Chinese  calendar,  which  they  procure  regularly  from 
Pekin,  Their  era,  answering  to  A.D.  638,  also  appears  to  be 
derived  from  China.  What  event  it  dates  from,  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ac- 
cession of  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  the  successor 
of  the  sovereign  under  whom  China  was  first  united  in  one 
empire.  The  comparatively  modern  date  to  which  this  era 
ascends,  makes  strongly  against  any  pretensions  of  the  present 
race  of  Siamese  to  an  origmal  literature.  The  history  of  their 
kings  does  not,  indeed,  go  further  back  than  A.D.  756.  Their 
religion,  which  is  that  of  Buddha,  whom  they  worship  under 
the  name  of  Sommono-Kodam  (the  holy  Kodam,  the  Godama 
or  Gaudama  of  the  Birmans  and  Cingalese),  is  believed  by  the 
priests  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Ceylon  ;  but  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt  that  they  received  it  by  way  of  China,  into  which  it 
was  introduced  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Mr. 
Finlayson  states  that  the  founder  of  their  religion  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Pra-Phut,  which  he  interprets  '  the 

*  high  lord.'  Phut  or  Phoodh  is  no  other  word  than  the 
Chinese  Fuh  or  Fohi,  the  Japanese  Buth,  and  the  Pali  Boodh; 
and  Pra  is  a  titular  prefix,  signifying  lord.  It  is  used  in  Bir- 
mah as  a  regal  title,  (as  Alom-praw,  Minderajee-praw,)t  and  is 
also  applied  to  their  sacred  edifices  ;  as,  in  India,  the  divine 
titles  of^  Deo,  Paal  or  Baal,  &c.  are  used  as  appellatives  of  a 
dynasty.  Col.  Symes  conjectures  with  great  plausibility,  that 
Pra  or  Phra  is  no  other  word  than  the  Egyptian  Pharoah  or 
Phrah,  which,  Josephus  tell  us,  signified  king,  and  which 
occurs  in  composition  in  the  name  of  Potipherab,  prince  of  On. 

*  Asiat.  Res.  Vol.  X.  p.  244. 
t  In  Siamescy  the  word  for  lord  is  Chawy  the  samei  probably,  as  the 
Persian  Shah. 
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And  since  the  Malay  has  been  ascertained  to  bear  so  close  an 
aflSnity  to  the  Coptic,  such  a  coincidence  cannot  be  r^arded 
as  at  all  extraordinary.  The  prayers  recited  by  the  priests  on 
the  occasion  of  funerals  and  other  solemnities,  are  in  the  Pali 
language;  but  this  is  every  where  the  sacred  lang:nage  of 
Buddhism,  as  the  Latin  and  the  Arabic  are  respectively  of  the 
Romish  and  Mohammedan  communions.  And  no  other  proof 
seems  requisite,  that  Ceylon  itself  derived  the  superstition  of 
which  it  has  become  the  asylum  and  depository,  from  Magadha, 
the  birth-place  of  Gaudama  Buddha.  But  these  are  deep 
matters.  We  must  proceed  to  notice  the  Mission  of  Mr.  Craw- 
furd. 

This  abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  beneficial  commercial 
intercourse  with  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Crawfurd  himself,  who  is  represented  as  having 
prevailed  upon  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  to  send  him  on  a 
mission  for  which  he  certainly  appears  to  have  been  ill  qualified. 
His  whole  diplomatic  career  was  a  series  of  blunders,  for  which 
Mr.  Finlayson  makes  the  best  apology  when  he  says  : 

*  We  arrived  in  the  country  ignorant  of  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  state  of  political  opinion  ;  for  even  in  this  despotic  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  party  is  not  unknown.  That  knowleoge  which  we 
subsequently  acquired,  would  doubtless  have  been  of  the  first  iniport- 
ance  to  the  British  Agent,  had  he  possessed  it  on  landing  in  Siam* 
The  history  of  past  negotiations  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither 
privileges,  nor  immunities,  nor  advantages  of  any  kind,  are  to  be 
gained  from  the  Ultra  Gangetic  nations  by  submission,  by  condescen- 
sion, or  even  by  conciliation  or  by  flattery.  They  despise  the  former 
as  a  proof  of  weakness ;  the  latter,  as  arguing  a  mean  spirit.* 

But,  with  the  examples  before  him,  of  De  Chaumont  in  Siam, 
and  of  Colonel  Symes  and  Captain  Hiram  Cox  in  Ava,  it  is 
most  marvellous  that  Mr.  Crawfurd  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  this.  Neither  the  military  rank  nor  the  diplomatic  charac- 
ter of  Colonel  Symes  availed  to  procure  for  him  even  the  ho- 
nour of  a  sight  of  the  Golden  Face,  or  to  protect  him  from 
unequivocal  marks  of  disrespect,  till  he  assumed  the  language  of 
firm  remonstrance :  he  then  obtained  all  he  wished  for.  The 
Emperor  was  very  reluctant  to  understand  that  the  Gk>vemor- 
general  of  India  could  be  any  thins  more  than  a  provincial 
governor,  with  whom  it  would  have  been  an  infinite  degrada- 
tion for  his  Golden  Majesty  to  correspond  on  terms  of  equality. 
Captain  Cox,  they  played  with ;  ona  the  poor  Resident  could 
make  nothing  of  tnem.  The  sort  of  mercantile  capacity  in 
which  they  seem  to  have  viewed  him,  evidently  excited  their 
contempt.  And  when  we  recollect  with  what  real  or  affected 
contenipt  a  certain  Emperor  of  the  West  is  stated  to  have 
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upoken  of  the  British  as  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  matter  of  wonderment  that  a  military  and  polite  nation 
like  the  Birmans  should  regard  a  Mercantile  Company  and 
the  Company's  Agent  with  the  same  dignified  feelings. 

The  Cnevalier  Chaumont,  with  the  address  and  good  face 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  took  high  ground  in  his  pre- 
sentation to  his  majesty  of  Siam,  insisting  upon  their  keeping 
.  on  their  shoes,  contrary  to  all  oriental  etic[uette,  and  upon  de- 
livering the  letter  of  his  royal  master  into  the  king's  owu 
hands,  instead  of  transmitting  it  through  one  of  the  ofBcers,. 
After  making  three  bows  to  the  king,  he  began  a  speech 
standing,  but,  after  a  few  words,  put  on  his  hat  and  delivered 
the  rest  sitting  and  covered.  He  then  rose  to  give  the  letter ; 
but  it  a))peared  to  him  that  the  king's  position  was  much 
higher  than  had  been  stipulated,  or  than  would  admit  of  his 
deliverino;  the  letter  without  stretching  his  person  in  a  manner 
unsuitable  to  his  dignity.  He  therefore  formed  the  bold  deter- 
mination not  to  lift  the  letter  higher  than  himself,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  his  friend  the  prime  minister,  who  was  lying 
prostrate.  At  last,  the  king,  laughing,  stooped  and  took  the 
gold  box  in  which  the  epistle  was  contained,  and  afterwards 
conversed  for  about  an  hour  with  great  affability.  Meantime, 
all  the  mandarins  remained  flat  on  the  ground.  Let  us  now 
hear  Mr.  Finlayson's  account  of  the  reception  of  the  British 
envoy. 

«The  hall  was  lofly,  wide,  and  well-aired,  and  appeared  to  be 
about  sixty  or  eighty  fleet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth. 
The  cieling  and  walls  were  painted  with  various  colours,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  wreaths  and  festoons.  The  roof  was  supported  by 
wooden  pillars,  ten  on  each  side,  painted  spirally  red  and  dark  green. 
Some  small  and  rather  paltry  mirrors  were  disposed  on  the  walls ; 
glass  lustres  and  wall  shades  were  hung  in  the  centre ;  and  to  the 
middle  of  each  'pillar  was  attached  a  lantern,  not  much  better  thaa 
our  stable  lanterns.  The  floor  was  covered  with  carpets  of  different 
colours.  The  doors  and  windows  were  in  sufficient  numbers,  but 
small  and  without  ornament.  At  the  further  extremity  of  the  hall, 
a  large  handsome  curtain,  made  of  cloth  covered  with  tinsel  or 
gold  leaf,  and  suspended  by  a  cord,  divided  the  space  occnpied 
by  the  throne  from  the  rest  of  the  apartment.  On  each  side 
of  this  curtain  there  were  placed  five  or  six  singular  ornamentiy 
called  chati^y  consisting  or  a  series  of  small  circular  tables  sus- 
pended over  each  other,  diminishing  gradually  so  as  to  form  a  cone, 
and  having  a  fringe  of  rich  cloth  of  gold  or  tissue  suspended  from 
each  tablet.    A  fern  of  the  presents  from  the  Governor  Greneral,  m 


*  A  chattahf  in  Birman,  is  an  umbrella ;  and  these  omaipents  were, 
w^  make  no  doubt,  intended  for  the  same  article. 
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bales  of  cloth  and  cut  gloss,  were  placed  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  on  one  side ;  but  toe  natker  remarked  the  letter  from  the 
Noble  Marquis f  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  notice  whatever  wu  taken  ef 
it  on  this  public  occasion- 

*  The  curtain  placed  before  the  throne  was  drawn  aside  as  we 
entered.  The  whole  multitude  present  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
their  mouths  almost  touching  the  ground.  Not  a  body  or  limb  was 
observed  to  move ;  not  an  eye  wus  directed  towards  us ;  not  a  whisper 
agitated  the  solemn  and  still  air.  It  was  the  attitude,  the  silence,  the 
solemnity  of  a  multitude  addressing  the  great  God  of  the  uoiverse, 
rather  than  the  homage  of  even  an  enslaved  people.  Raised  about 
twelve  feet  above  the  floor,  and  about  two  yards  behind  the  curtain, 
there  was  an  arched  niche,  on  which  an  obdcure  light  was  cast,  of 
sufficient  size  to  display  the  human  body  to  effect  in  the  sitting  pos- 
ture. In  this  niche  was  placed  the  throne,  projecting  from  the  wall 
a  few  feet.  Here,  on  our  entrance,  the  king  sat  immoveable  aa  a 
statue,  his  eyes  directed  forwards.  He  resembled  in  every  respect  an 
image  of  Buddha  placed  upon  his  throne,  while  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  and  the  attitude  of  devotion  observed  by  the  multitude,  left 
little  room  to  doubt  that  the  temple  had  been  the  source  from  which 
tlie  monarch  of  Siam  had  borrowed  the  display  of  regal  pomp.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  close  jacket  of  gold  tissue ;  on  his  left  was  placed 
what  appeared  to  be  a  sceptre ;  but  he  wore  neither  crown  nor  other 
covering  on  the  head ;  nor  was  the  former  emblem  of  the  office  of 
royalty  displayed  on  the  occasion*  There  were  neither  jewels,  nor 
costly  workmanship,  nor  precious  stones,  nor  pearls,  nor  gold  obser^ 
vable  about  the  person  of  the  king,  his  throne,  or  his  ministers.  A 
considerable  degree  of  light  was  thrown  laterally  on  the  floor  at  tlie 
base  of  tlie  throne,  where  large  and  elegant  fans  were  waved  by 
persons  placed  behind  the  curtain.  This  circumstance  added  con- 
siderable effect  to  the  scene. 

*  When  we  had  passed  the  screen  and  come  in  sight  of  the  throne, 
we  pulled  off  our  hats  and  bowed  in  the  European  manner,  the  two 
Moormen  at  the  same  time  falling  prostrate,  and  crawling  before  us 
on  the  ground  towards  the  throne.    We  were  desired  to  advance  in  a " 

stooping  posture When  we  had  advanced  a  few  paces,  being 

distant  from  the  throne  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  hall,  all  the 
ministers  being  a  considerable  way  in  front  of  us  on  either  side,  we 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  on  the  carpet  in  the  narrow  lane  or 
space  through  which  we  had  advanced.  We  now » performed  the 
salutations  agreed  upon,  after  which  a  voice  from  behind  the  curtain 
in  front  of  the  throne,  interrupted  the  silence  which  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  by  reading  in  a  loud  tone  a  list  of  the  presents  which  had 
been  sent  by  the  Govenior  General.  The  king  now  addressed  some 
questions  to  the  Agent  (Mr.  Crawfurd).  He  spoke  in  a  firm,  though 
not  a  loud  voice.  In  person,  he  was  remarkably  stout,  but  apparently 
not  bloated  or  unwieldy :  he  appeared  to  be  about  sixty-five  years  « 
age.  The  questions  were  repeated  by  the  person  who  had  read  the 
li^t  of  presents ;  and  from  him  they  were  conveyed  in  whispers  by 
several  individuals,  till  they  reached  the  Moorman,  who,  prostnue  like 


\ 
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the  rett,  whispered  them  to  the  agent  to  the  Governor  General  in  a 
tone  which  I  could  not  hear,  though  placed  immediately  behind  him. 
Tne  answers  to  the  throne  were  passed  on  in  the  same  way.  From 
the  tenor  of  these  questions,  as  related  afterwards  by  Captain  Danger- 
field,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  of  a  very  general  nature. 
While  these  questions  were  passing,  betel  was  introduced  in  hand- 
some silver  vessels  and  gold  cups.  The  audience  having  lasted  about 
twenty  minutes,  the  king  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turning  round  to 
depart,  the  curtain  was  immediately  drawn  in  front  of  the  throne. 
On  this  all  the  people  raised  a  loud  shout,  and  turning  on  their 
knees,  performed  numerous  salutations,  touching  the  earth  and  their 
forehead  alternately,  with  both  hands  united. 

*  The  princes  and  ministers  now  assumed  a  sitting  posture,  by 
which,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  enabled  to  observe  their  respective 
places*  We  left  the  hall  of  audience  without  further  ceremony.  A 
neavy  shower  of  rain  had  fallen  during  the  interview,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  different  parts  of  the  palace,  at  no  time  noted  for 
cleanliness,  were  now  converted  into  a  dirty  puddle;  we  therefore 
requested  to  have  our  shoes,  but  in  vain,  for  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  our  request.  On  leaving  the  door  of  the  audience-hall,  a 
paltry  Chinese  umbrella,  which  might  be  purchased  in  the  bazar  for 
a  rupee,  was  given  to  each  of  us.  Not  knowing  with  what  view  it 
was  presented,  I  was  about  to  reject  it,  when  I  was  told  that  it  was 
meant  as  a  present  from  the  king !' 

It  was  afterwards  distinctly  stated  to  them,  that  the  mission 
bad  been  designedly  received  by  the  king  as  a  deputation  from 
a  provincial  government.  The  consequence  was,  that  every 
person  of  rank  carefully  abstained  from  coming  near  them. 
To  heighten  their  mortification,  it  so  happened,  that  a  Cochin- 
Chinese  embassy  arrived  at  Bankok  about  a  month  after  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  was  in  every  particular  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  with  which  Mr.  Crawfurd  submitted 
to  be  treated.  Instead  of  a  sort  of  canoe,  which  was  sent 
down  to  receive  the  British  Agent,  a  grand  array  of  highly 
ornamented  royal  barges,  such  as  are  described  by  IVI.  Loub6re, 
were  now  brought  out,  and  the  aquatic  procession  was  most 
splendid  and  imposing.  In  a  few  days  the  ambassador  was 
admitted  to  an  interview  with  the  king,  without  having  gone 
through  those  forms  which  the  British  Agent  had  been  made 
to  believe  to  be  indispensable,  and  without  having  previously 
visited  the  Prince  or  any  minister.  He  was  moreover  carried 
to  the  palace  by  his  own  followers  in  a  palanquin,  preceded  by 
a  number  of  armed  men  ;  he  got  out  of  his  vehicle  at  the  inner 
gate,  and  walked  up  to  the  hall  of  audience  without  laying 
aside  his  shoes ;  his  own  interpreter  accompanying  him  into 
the  ball.  The  Cochin-Chinese  remained  at  Bankok  about ^ 
three  weeks   after  this, — witnesses  of  the  manner  in  whic^* 
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it  was  deemed  fitting  and  ex|>edient  to  treat  the  British  Agent; 
and  then  returned  to  their  own  country,  to  pave  the  way  for  hie 
being  received  at  Hue  with  even  less  consideration  than  hid 
been  conceded  to  him  at  Bankok. 

The  Mission  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Sai-gon,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Don-nai,  where  they  were  treated 
with  sufficient  courtesy.  On  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Finlayson  says, 

*  The  attention^  kindnessy  and  hospitality  we  experienced,  so  far 
exceeded  what  we  had  hitherto  observed  of'^  Asiatic  nations,  that  we 
could  not  but  fancy  ourselves  among  a  people  of  entirely  di&rent 
character.  In  almost  every  street  we  were  invited  by  the  more 
wealthy  Chinese  to  enter  their  houses  and  partake  of  some  refresh- 
ments. They  could  not  have  known  before  hand  that  we  were  to 
visit  the  place :  yet  some  of  the  entertainments  laid  out  for  us»  were 
in  a  style  of  elegance  and  abundance  that  bespoke  the  affluence  as 
well  as  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts/ 

The  authorities  at  Saigon  were  not  easy  till  they  bad  ob- 
tained a  sight  and  a  copy  of  the  Governor  General's  letter,  and 
examined  Mr.  Crawfurd*s  credentials.  In  their  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Cochin-Chinese  governor,  the  question  was 
started,  how  the  Governor-general  of  Bengal  could  address  a 
letter  to  their  king,  seeing  tliat  it  was  customary  for  kings  only 
to  write  to  kings.  There  was  surely  nothing  very  unreasonable 
in  this  demur,  as  European  monarchs  arc  not  accustomed  to 
correspond,  otherwise  than  through  their  ministers,  with  any  but 
their  good  and  royal  cousins.  From  Saigon,  they  continued 
their  voyage  to  Turon,  where  they  found  that  their  arrival  had 
been  for  some  time  looked  for;  and  here,  the  first  inquiry  put 
to  them  was,  whether  the  letter  for  their  king  was  from  the 
king  of  England.  A  list  was  demanded  of  all  the  persons  on 
board  ;  but  when  barges  arrived  to  convey  them  to  the  capital, 
it  was  peremptorily  insisted  upon,  first,  that  only  ten  —and 
at  last  that  only  fifteen  persons,  including  the  crew  of  the 
ship^s  long  boat,  should  be  allowed  to  proceed.  It  was  evi- 
dently the  object  of  the  Gt)vernment,  to  strip  the  Mission  as 
much  as  possible  of  an  imposing  or  even  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, and  to  treat  it  accordingly.  They  had  scarcely  entered 
the  quarters  provided  for  them  at  Hue,  when  a  messenger  came 
from  the  Mandarin  of  Elephants  to  obtain  the  letter  for  the 
king,  in  order  to  its  being  examined  previously  to  its  beine 
presented.  Mr.  Crawfurd  delivered  the  letter,  together  with 
Portuguese  and  Chinese  translations,  the  latter  executed  by 
the  Missionaries  at  Serampore.    The  next  day, 

<  the  clerk  returned  with  the  Chinese  translation!  statingi  that  there 
were  certam  expressions  in  it  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  laid  be- 
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«p.«  tbe  king.  Mr.  Crawfurd  had,  on  the  previous  day,  told  him, 
thai  he  would  alter  any  expression  that  did  not  accord  with  the  notions 
of  propriety  entertained  hy  the  court.  What  the  objections  were,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  Mr.  Crawfurd  mentioned  one  which  was  to  this 
^S^cX^. — that  the  Governor  General  wrote  as  if  he  tvere  writing  to  his 
mud.  This  man  and  several  others,  together  with  Mr.  Crawfurd's 
Chinese  interpreter,  were  all  day  occupied  in  making  the  required 
alterations/ 

On  the  morrow^  the  same  personage  returned  with  a  request 
to  have  another  copy  of  the  Chinese  translation,  which  was 
panted  :  it  proved  to  be  intended  for  the  Mandarin  of  Ele- 
phantSy  who  now  sent  for  the  Agent,  requesting  an  interview. 
Mr.  Crawfurd  of  course  obeyed  the  summons.  A  neat  boat, 
rowed  by  soldiers,  conveyed  them  up  the  river ;  and  now  Mr. 
Finlayson  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  famous  fort  de- 
scribed in  such  glowing  language  by  Lieut.  White.* 

*  The  river  is  so  much  divided  by  islands  of  various  dimensions, 
and  so  intersects  the  country  in  every  way,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state 
more  of  its  course,  than  its  general  direction,  which  is  from  west  to 
east.  In  ascending  the  river  to  the  Mandarin's,  we  soon  quitted  the 
branch  which  was  first  occupied,  and  turning  to  the  right,  entered  a 
fine  and  wide  canal,  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  This  canal 
surrounds  three  sides  of  the  capital,  and  at  both  extremities  joins  the 
great  river,  which  lies  in  front  of  the  fourth.  The  canal  is  about 
forty  or  fifly  yards  wide  at  its  lowest  part  where  we  entered ;  it  be- 
comes narrower  as  you  ascend,  and,  at  tbe  upper  extremity,  it  is 
little  more  than  eighteen  or  twenty  yards  across.  It  is  maintained  in 
perfect  order.  Tbe  sides  are  regularly  sloped,  and  supported  by 
embankments  where  requisite.  Its  depth  would  appear  to  be,  in  most 
parts,  about  eight  feet.  It  affords  the  double  advantage  o^  an  out- 
ward defence  of  the  place,— for  which  it  was  doubtless  originally  in- 
tended, as  it  bounds  the  glacis  throughout  its  course, — and  of  water- 
conveyance  to  the  various  parts  of  an  extensive  city. 

*  We  had  seen  little  more  than  the  bare  walls  of  our  habitation 
since  our  arrival.  The  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  scenery  now 
burst  upon  our  view ;  and  we  soon  agreed  that  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
of  Hu6  presented  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  scenery  of  any 
river  we  had  seen  in  Asia.  Its  beauties,  however,  are  the  gifts  of 
nature,  more  than  of  art.  A  vast  expanse  of  water,  conveyed  by  a 
magnificent  river  through  a  fertile  valley,  not  so  wide  but  that  the 
eye  can  compass  its  several  parts ;  ridges  of  lufly  and  bold  mountains 
in  the  distance ;  the  cocoa-nut,  the  areca,  the  banana,  the  sugar*cane ; 
hedges  of  bamboos  that  wave  their  elegant  tops  in  the  air,  and  rows 
of  tnat  beautiful  plant,  the  hibiscus ; — are  the  principal  materida 
which,  grouped  in  various  forms,  delight  the  eye.  From  this  we 
must  not  separate  the  not  less  interesting  prospect  of  numerous  and 


*  See  Edec.  Rev.  vol.  xxiii.  p«  90. 
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apparently  cdmfortable  villages.  In  these*  the  mmt  remailcablc  cir- 
cumstance is  the  neatness  and  cleiinlines**  of  the  houses  of  the  natives^ 
and  the  chccrfuly  contented,  and  lively  disposition  of  the  people. 
The  houses  of  the  better  sort  are  substantial  and  large»  covered  with 
tiles,  the  walls  being  partly  made  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  partly  nf 
wood.  Besides,  they  shew  considerable  taste  in  adornring  their 
grounds  and  little  gardens  with  flowers  and  ornamental  trees. 

'  Though  we  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  city,  few 
people  were  to  be  seen :  tliese  were  at  work  in  the  fields,  collecting 
weeds  from  the  caTial,  or  passing  on  the  roads.  We  were  still  more 
surprised  to  find  so  few  boats  upon  the  river ;  and  of  janks  we  aair 

no  more  than  three  or  four As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the 

canal,  we  found  ourselves  in  front  of  one  face  of  the  Fort.  The 
term  fort,  however,  is  apt  to  convey  erroneous  notions  of  this  place : 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  fortified  city :  and  if  the  French  had  compared  it  with 
such  places  as  Delhi  and  Agra,  instead  of  Fort  William,  the  com- 
parison had  been  more  just.  The  fortifications  are,  without  question, 
of  a  most  extraordinary  nature,  whether  considered  in  the  niiignitude 
of  extent,  the  boldness  of  design,  the  perseverance  in  execution,  or 
the  strength  which  they  display.  The  Fort  appears  to  be  built  with 
the  greatest  regularity  and  according  to  the  principles  of  European 
fortification.  It  is  of  quadrangular  form  ;  eacli  side  appeared  to  us 
to  be  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  The  rampart  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  cased  with  brick  and  mortar.  The  bastions  prrv- 
jectbut  little,  containing  from  five  to  eight  embrasures,  and  are  placed 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  walls  are  in  excellent 
order.  We  could  not  distinctly  see  whether  there  was  a  ditch  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  but  were  told  that  there  is.  The  glacis  extends  to 
the  canal)  and  is  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  An  enemy  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal  would,  in  many  parts,  find  shelter  in  the 
brushwood  and  hedges,  and  even  villages,  within  reach  of  the  guns  of 
the  Fort,  and  thence  would  find  the  means  of  attacking  the  place 
with  little  exposure  of  his  men.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
such  places  should  be  capable  of  much  resistance.  They  may  serve 
as  a  temporary  defence  against  a  sudden  alarm,  and  against  a  tumul- 
tuary attack  from  irregular  troops ;  but  a  handful  of  brave  and  enters 
prising  men  would  soon  possess  themselves  of  the  place.  The  gates 
are  ornamented  in  the  Chinese  style,  but  the  approaches  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Within  the  walla  is  a  square 
building,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  and  apparently  very  strong. 
This  is  probably  the  citadel.  We  had  but  a  very  impenect  view  of  it 
There  appeared  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  were  brought  by  this 
circuitous  route,  in  order  that  we  might  see  the  extent  of  the  for- 
tifications.* 

Subsequently,  they  were  permitted  to  see  the  interior. 

<  On  entering  the  gate,  we  turned  to  the  right  and  passed  along 
the  rampart.  As  much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  construction 
of  the  mterior  as  of  the  exterior.  The  place  is  laid  out  in  quad- 
rangles ;  the  roads  are  wide  and  convenient }  and  a  navigable  canal, 
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leads  to  the  granaries  and  magazines,  passes  through  the  place. 
The  town,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  rather  paltry  :  the  greater  part  of 
the  ground  appears  to  be  laid  out  in  ill-cultivated  gardens,  attached 
to  misenEdile,  but  probably  only  temporary  huts.  The  bazars  have 
an  appearance  of  poverty ;  yet,  the  regularity  of  the  streets  gives  an 
air  ot  great  neatness  to  the  place,  and  the  view  both  of  the  country 
and  the  town,  from  the  rampart,  is  very  fine.  After  passing  for  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  fampart,  we  were  conducted  to  the  public 
granaries,  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  well-built,  substantial  store- 
nouses.  The  greatest  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  every  thing, 
and  the  powder-magazines  are  erected  in  the  midst  or  tanks. 

*  The  palace  of  the  king  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  handsooje 
and  wdl-Duilt  rows  of  barracks.  These  were  uncommonly  clean  and 
venr  complete  in  their  structure,  and  would  lose  little  in  comparison 

with  the  best  we  have  in  England The  citadel  is  a  small 

quadrangular  building,  with  strone  and  lofty  walls  close  to  the  palace^ 
not  calculated  to  excite  any  peculiar  interest.* 

Of  the  palace  itself,  they  could  see  nothing,  except  on  pass-* 
ing  one  or  two  of  the  gates,  so  completely  is  it  concealed  by 
the  barracks.  The  display  of  iron  and  brass  guns  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  of  mortars  and  ammunition,  was  truly  surprising. 
It  was  easy  to  perceive,  Mr.  Finlayson  says,  that  the  genius 
which  had  directed  every  thing,  was  French ;  and  that  the 
maater-raind  which  had  created  such  great  works,  no  longer 
presided  over  them. 

On  landing,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Mandarin's  house 
by  two  French  Mandarins,  Messrs.  Vannier  and  Chaigneaux, — 
the  only  survivers  of  twenty  Frenchmen  who,  about  five  and 
thirty  years  ago,  entered  into  the  service  of  the  late  king.  The 
Mandarin  of  Elephants  was  seated  when  the  Agent  entered, 
and  did  not  rise,  but  pointed  to  a  couch  on  his  left,  where  Mr. 
Crawfurd  took  his  seat.  Business  was  immediately  entered 
upon.  After  Mr.  Crawfurd  had  received  what  he  deemed  sa- 
tisfactory assurances  respecting  the  freedom  of  trade  allowed 
to  all  nations  by  the  Cochin  Chinese  monarch,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  ask,  when  he  might  expect  to  have  the  honour  of 
obtaining  an  audience  with  the  king.  Our  readers  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  answer,  though  the  Agent  was  not.  It  was  to 
this  effect ;  that  the  business  of  the  envoy  being  entirely  of  a 
commercial  nature,  it  altogether  precluded  the  possibility  of 
his  being  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  as  it  was  an 
affair  for  the  cognizance  of  his  ministers.  The  mortified  Agent 
submitted,  that  commerce  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  for  he  now  seems  to  have  bethought  himself,  for  the  first 
time»  of  what  ought  to  have  been  made  the  prominent  and  only 
ostensible  business  of  the  embassy, — if  such  it  can  be  consi- 
dered,—namely,  to  congratulate  the  king  of  Cochin  China  on 
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his  accession;  nnd  he  begged  thnt  the  Mandarih  would  repre- 
sent the  matter  to  his  majesty.  The  answer  was,  that  he  had 
already  communicated  with  the  king  on  the  subject*  and  that 
such  was  the  royal  determination ;  that,  had  the  Agent  to  the 
Governor-general  come  on  other  than  commercial  aflairs,  he 
would  have  been  presented  to  the  courts  but  that  it  was  alto- 
gether contrary  to  its  customs  to  give  audience  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  that  had  Mr.  Crawfurd  been  the  envoy  of  the  king  of 
England,  or  of  any  king,  he  would  have  been  received ;  out 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  as  if  the  governor  of  Saigon  had  sent 
ap  envoy  to  the  imperial  court,  it  was  contrary  to  usage  and 
could  not  be  done.  This,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
quite  correct,  since,  in  1804,  a  Mr.  Roberts,  who  had  been 
sent  from  Calcutta  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Crawfurd  sustained,  had  been  honourably  received  at  court, 
and  had  obtained  two  audiences  witli  the  king.  The  Mandarin 
at  first  denied  this ;  then  said,  that  since  then,  customs  were 
altered.  Arguing  and  entreaty  were,  however,  alike  useless. 
The  issue  was,  that  the  king  *  could  not  think  of  accepting 
'  the  presents'  of  the  Governor-general,  as  the  English  had  not 
ret  had  any  commerce  with  the  country,  and  could  not  there- 
ore  have  gained  any  advantages ;  thai  Mr.  Crawfurd  tamely 
acquiesced  in  the  insult;  and  that  they  were  finally  dismissed 
witn  unequivocal  marks  of  contempt. 

Mrs.  Judson's  volume  has  been  so  long  before  the  public, 
that,  though  it  is  far  from  being  out  of  date,  (and,  indeed,  it 
acquires  fresh  interest  from  recent  events  and  the  present  pos- 
ture of  affairs  in  the  East,)  yet,  it  will  not  be  expected,  that 
we  should  say  much  about  its  contents.  We  regret  that  we 
were  not  put  in  possession  of  a  copy  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  the  volume  has,  we  fear,  obtained  but  a  limited  circu- 
lation. Our  chief  reason  for  noticing  it  at  the  present  moment 
is,  that  it  has  been  made  the  ground-work  of  a  very  disin- 
genuous attack  upon  the  Baptist  Missions,  in  a  recent  Number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.*  A  more  discreditable  article 
never  disgraced  the  pages  of  a  respectable  journal.  The  only 
extenuation  that  can  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Writer,  must 
be  taken  from  the  gross  want  of  information  which  he  dis- 
plays. It  is  not  a  little  mortifying,  however,  to  find  the 
*  honest  Catholic,'  the  Abb6  Dubois,  gravely  referred  to  as 
an  authority  in  a  journal  of  so  imposmg  a  character,  after 
the  ample  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  of  the  Abba's 
palpable  dishonesty, — his   self-contradiction  and   gross  mis- 


*  Quart.  Rev.  No.  Ixv.  p.  37,  &c. 
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representation.  The  Reviewer,  however,  is^  if  not  a  Papist, 
a  Inost  papistical  Protestant.  The  failure  of  the  Romish 
missions  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  he  thinks  the  more 
extraordinary,  as,  in  those  (Countries,  '  the  ceremonials  of  re- 
'  ligion   bear  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 

*  Church  of  Rome.'  What  must  be  this  gentleman's  notions  of 
the  reli^on  of  Christ,  when  he  can  thus  feel  surprise  that  the 
conYersion  of  the  heathen  was  not  advanced  by  the  cere- 
monials of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?     But,  he  adds,  '  we  have 

*  better  hope  from  the  Cliurch  establishment  in  India,  than 
'  from  all  the  missions  that  have  hitherto  been  sent  to  that 

*  quarter.'  On  what  are  these  hopes  founded  ?  Do  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England  differ  from  those  taught  by 
the  Missionaries  ?  Are  its  clergy  more  laborious,  more  elo- 
Quent,  better  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  East,  than 
those  who  have  hitherto  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  into  whose  labours  the  Church  of  England,  with 
laudable  though  tardy  zeal,  is  entering  ?  No,  its  ceremonials,  we 
presume,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindoos. 

*  Call  you  this  backing  your  friends?'  This  Writer  must  be 
the  very  musical  gentleman,  and  none  but  he,  who,  in  a  for- 
mer Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  suggested  as  the 
best  means  of  promoting  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  *  a 
'  good  organ  and  solemn    music,  to  allure  the    natives    to 

*  attend  ! !' 

The  Reviewer  is  '  quite  satisfied,*   however,  that  '  the  fol- 

*  lowers  of  Calvin  are  little  calculated  any  where,  but  least 

*  of  all  in  the  East,  to  make  converts  to  Christianity/  The 
reason  assigned  is  an  original  one  ;  it  is,  in  effect,  because  they 
believe  in  the  eighteenth  of  tlie  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England  That  article,  we  think,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  present  Bishop  of  Calcutta  holds  as  firmly 
as  do  the  Calvinistic  missionaries.  Is  he  then  disqualified  ? 
Surely,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  much  indebted  to  such 
panegyrists. 

The  Reviewer's  knowledge  of  Buddhism  appears  to  be  on 
a  par  with  his  theological  attainments.  He  is  particularly 
shocked  at  Mrs.  Judson's  appealing  to  one  of  her  female 
scholars,  whether  she  would  wish  to  go  to  hell  because  her 
progenitors  had  gone  there.    *  There  is  something  so  unchris- 

*  tianly!  he  remarks,  '  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  those 
^  whom  they  are  striving  to  gain,  in  the  use  of  sucn  language^ 
^  that  we  can  scarcely  imagine  how  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Jud- 
'  son's  good  sense  and  feeling  can  reconcile  herself  to  it; 
'  but  it  IS  less  her  fault  than  that  of  the  sect.'  Now,  as  to 
its  repulsiveness,  every  Birman  believes  ia  faia  own  liability 
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to  go  to  helL  or  to  one  of  the  many  hella  provided  by  the 
doctrine  of  Guadama;  and  he  has  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  progenitors  have  gone  there  before  him.  No  idea 
could  be  more  familiar  to  a  Birman,  therefore,  than  that  of 
a  place  of  torment.  He  is  taught  that  there  are  ei^ht  great 
hells,  four  hot,  and  four  cold.  Those  who  are  irascible, 
cruel,  or  quarrelsome,  drunken,  dishonest,  or  lascivious,  will, 
after  death,  in  the  great  hell  seinzif  be  torn  in  pieces  with  glow- 
ing irons,  and  then  be  exposed  to  intense  cold  :  after  a  time, 
their  limbs  will  again  unite,  and  again  be  torn  asunder,  and 
this  process  will  be  continually  repeated  for  600  times  360,000 
years.  Those  who,  either  by  action  or  speech,  ridicule  their 
parents,  or  magistrates,  or  priests,  or  old  men,  or  persons 
studious  of  the  law,  also,  those  who  with  nets  or  snares  en- 
trap tish  or  other  animals,  will  be  punished  in  the  great  hell 
chalasot,  by  being  laid  on  a  bed  of  fire,  and  sawed  asunder 
into  eitrht  or  ten  pieces  with  burning  saws  for  twice  that  num- 
ber of  years.  Those  who  kill  oxen,  swine,  goats,  or  other 
animals,  hunters  by  profession,  warlike  kings,  ministers  and 
governors  guilty  of  oppression,  are  to  be  ground  between 
four  burning  mountains,  in  the  great  hell  sengata^  for  four  timea 
the  above  period.  The  term  of  punishment  is  doubled,  with 
a  variation  in  the  torture,  in  the  case  of  drunkards  and  persons 
guilty  of  abominations.  Robbery,  theft,  guile,  fraud,  and 
bribery  are  visited  with  a  fifth  degree  of  punishment.  Be- 
yond these,  there  is  the  great  hell  tapana ;  the  seventh,  for 
infidels,  called  matapaiia:  and  the  eighth,  which  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all,  called  mahaviri.  These  great  hells  are  sur- 
rounded with  various  smnllcr  ones,  in  the  description  of  which 
the  same  imbecile  pruriency  of  imagination  discovers  itself, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  monkish  legends  and  fables  of  the  dark 
ages.  The  smaller  hells  are  purgatories,  to  which  all  are  sub- 
ject, who  have  spoken  angrily,  used  deceit,  uttered  scandal 
or  abuse,  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  of  pious  men,  or 
admitted  any  forbidden  thing  in  their  words,  actions,  or  desires.* 
To  ask  a  Birman,  then,  whether  he  would  wish  to  go  to  hell 
because  his  progenitors  were  there,  how  oflTensive  soever  that 
word  to  'ears  polite,'  could  not,  we  humbly  submit,  be  very  re- 
pulsive to  him. 

The  individual  to  whom  this  question  was  put,  had  objected 
to  giving  up  a  religion  embraced  by  her  parents  and  ancestors, 
— the  standing  plea  of  Papist,  Jew,  and  heathen  for  all  their 
errors  and  abominations  in  all  ages.  This  same  argument  is 
well  met  in  the  tract  entitled   Sooti/a  Jhtrson,  drawn   up  by 


*  See  Asiatic  Researches.    Vol.  VJ.  Art.  8. 
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Messrs.  Yates  and  Eustace  Carey »^  and  of  which  we  hope 
before  long  to  have  a  Birman  translation :  '  Say  not  that  it  is 
'  proper  to  adhere  to  the  customs  and  religion  of  your  fathers. 
'  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  person  whose  parents  were 
'  born  blind,  ought  never  to  use  his  eyes.'  That  there  is  a 
place  of  future  punishment, — a  wrath  to  come,  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  this  Reviewer  seems  to  imagine,  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
Calvin,  but  a  tenet  common  to  all  religions — to  the  Christian, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  old  Pagan  faith,  the 
Brahminical,  and  to  Buddhism ;  it  is  a  dictate  of  natural  re- 
ligion, enforced  by  that  most  sure  witness, — remorse.  What 
is  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  is,  salvation  from 
hell.  This  is  a  doctrine  of  which  no  other  religion  under  the 
sun  knows  any  thing.  The  language  of  the  New  Testament  is : 
'*  Whosoever  believeth,  shall  not  perish.**  And  the  reason 
^iven  to  enforce  that  enlarged  spirit  of  charity  which  is  the 
element  of  all  Missionary  exertion,  is,  that  **  God  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  These  sentiments,  the  Reviewer,  whose  creed  is  that 
of  Pope's  Universal  Prayer,  deems  unchristianly  and  repulsive. 
But  surely  he  must  have  forgotten  the  awful  language  of  that 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  proiessed  member :  *  They  also  are  to 

*  be  had  accursed,  that  presume  to  say.  That  every  man  shall  be 
'  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be 

*  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light 
'  of  nature.  For  holy  Scripture  doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the 
'  name  of  Jesus  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved.'  With 
regard  to  '  excellent  pagaus'  ana  the  heathen  at  large,  what  the 
followers  of  Calvin  hold,  is,  that  '  as  many  as  have  sinned 
'  without  law,  shall  also  perish  without  (being  judged  by  that) 
'  law,  and  as  many  as  have  sinned  under  the  law,  shall  be 
•judged  by  the  law;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 

*  God.'t 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  Reviewer  through 
all  his  objectionable  statements,  which  is  the  less  necessary  as 
the  article  has  already  drawn  forth  a  spirited  vindication  of 
the  Missions  which  are  the  immediate  subject  of  his  misre* 
presentations^,  to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers.  We  shall 
only  advert  to  one  other  point.  The  Reviewer  repeats,  on  the 
authority  of  Dubois,  the  ten  times  refuted  calumny,  that  the 
Missionaries  systematically  attempt  to   convert  and  connect 


♦  Eel.  Rev.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  502.        \  Rom.  ii.  11, 12. 
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themselves  with  almost  exclusively  the  very  dregs  of  the  people. 
The  proportion  of  converts  made  from  among  the  Branmans* 
is  quite  large  enough  to  disprove  this  ridiculous  assertion,  so 
far  as  India  is  concerned.  But  the  literary  labours  of  Dr. 
Carey  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  educational  and  other  public 
institutions  at  Calcutta,  in  which  these  same  Missionaries  are 
associated  both  with  English  gentlemen  and  with  native  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans  of  the  very  first  respectability  in  the 
Presidency,  leave  the  retailer  of  the  calumny  without  excuse. 
Did  Swartz  or  Henry  Martyn  connect  himself  exclusively 
with  the  dregs  of  the  people  ^  And  what  will  this  Reviewer 
say  to  the  proceedings  of  Missionaries  in  Taheite,  in  Hawaii* 
in  Madagascar,  where  kings  and  queens  and  chiefs  have,  at 
their  preaching,  embraced  tiie  faith  ?  And  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Judson,  it  is  equally  far  from  the  truth,  that  he  connected 
himself  with  the  dregs  of  the  people  :  it  is  very  certain,  that 
be  not  only  had  access  to  personages  of  the  first  conside- 
ration in  Birmah,  but  that  many  among  the  higher  orders 
bad  begun  to  discover  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry ;  among 
whom  was  the  princess  who  had  the  direction  of  the  education 
of  the  heir  apparent.  The  brother  of  the  reigning  monarch 
had  urged  Mr.  Judson's  return  to  Ava,  requesting  him  to  brin^ 
with  him  all  the  sacred  books.  Soon  after  this  his  second  visit 
to  the  capital,  Mrs.  Judson  thus  writes  : 

*  My  old  friend,  the  lady  of  the  viceroy  of  Rangoon,  came  to  see 
me  as  soon  as  she  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  has  promised  to  introduce 

me  at  court  on  the  return  of  the  royal  family In  a  day  or  two 

after  our  arrival,  Mr.  J.  introduced  me  to  Prince  M.  and  his  Princess: 
they  treated  us  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The  Princess  took  me 
into  her  inner  appartments,  made  mc  a  handsome  present,  and  invited 
me  to  visit  her  frequently,  and  ordered  her  cart  to  be  prepared  to 
convey  me  home.  Prince  M.  is  intelligent,  desirous  to  obtain 
foreign  information,  and  has  for  some  time  been  examining  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Oh !  that  a  merciful  God  would  enlighten  his  mind» 
and  make  him  a  real  disciple  of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  I  hope  to 
eain  some  mfluence  over  the  Princess,  and  induce  her  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  now  in  lier  own  language.'*  p.  SS4. 

*  This  was  in  February  1824*.  Since  then,  no  accounts  have,  we 
believe,  been  received  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Judson ;  and  fears  are  en- 
tertained that  they  ma^  have  been  sacriGced  to  the  Emperor^s  re- 
sentment against  the  Lnglisli.  A  sepoy  who  escaped  from  Ava  to 
the  British  head-quarters  at  Prome,  stated,  however,  that  all  the 
Europeans  were  imprisoned  and  in  chains,  and  wholly  dependent  on 
charity  for  subsistence,  but  that  no  executions  had  taken  place  up  to 
the  time  of  his  leaving  the  capiul ;  and  that  Mrs.  Judson  was  per- 
mitted to  live  at  her  own  housCi  and  to  see  Dr.  Judson  every  two  or 
three  days. 
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With  regard  to  •  the  bumble  character*  assumed  by  these 
teachers  of  the  Gospel, — the  strangest  reproach  that  perhaps 
ever  was  cast  upon  any  Christian  Missionaries  by  a  Christian 
man, — we  shall  only  remark,  that  inconsideration  or  ignorance 
could  alone  lead  a  person  to  represent  that  as  any  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  a  mission  addressed  to  the  worshippers  of  Guar 
dama  Buddha,  whose  priests  affect  no  higher  character.  In 
Birmah,  indeed,  the  machinery  of  instruction  seems  already 
prepared  in  the  national  institutions,  and  the  zayats  may  here- 
after serve  the  same  purpose  that  the  Jewish  synagogues  did 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  There,  the  obstacles  to  mental  and 
moral  improvement  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  formidable 
as  those  which  have  presented  themselves  in  India,  and  which 
are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slow  progress  which 
Christianity  has  hitherto  made  in  that  devoted  country.  Upon 
this  subject,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some  very  forcible 
remarks  which  occur  in  a  paper  inserted  in  a  recent  Num- 
ber of  the  '*  Friend  of  India,*'  printed  at  Serampore. 

*  Among  the  Chinese,  the  Burmese,  the  Pemans,  and  the  Arabs, 
all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  their  literati,  are  indis- 
criminately open  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  birth.  But  in  this  country,  tne  case  is  unhappily 
different.  Those  who  reared  the  temple  of  knowledge,  and  conse- 
crated it  with  the  relics  of  their  genius,  closed  its  entrance  against  the 
freat  body  of  the  people,  admitting  none  to  a  participation  of  its  bene* 
ts  but  their  own,  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  body  of  the  community 
were  restrained  to  the  outer  court,  and  every  attempt  to  enter  into  the 
temple  was  resented  with  great  indignation.  Motives  of  perso- 
nal and  family  advantage  unhappily  prevailed  in  their  minds  over 
every  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Instead  of  attempting  to  raise  the 
nation,  they  provided  only  for  raising  their  own  class,  depositing  the 
product  of  their  labours  in  a  learned  language,  from  the  study  of  which 
they  excluded  the  shoodra.  Thus,  to  the  natural  disinclination  of 
the  lower  orders  to  mental  pursuits,  they  added  the  awful  sanction  of 
religion,  and  condemned  the  shoodra  who  might  be  tempted  to  look 
into  those  intellectual  treasures  from  which  his  country  derives  so 
much  ^lory  and  distinction,  to  bodily  mutilation  in  this  world,  and 
indefinite  torment  in  the  next.  It  was  revealed  from  heaven  to  the 
natives  of  India,  that  the  gods,  the  guardians  of  the  human  race,  were 
desirous  that  the  great  bulk  of  society  should  continue  from  age  to 
age  in  a  state  of  mental  darkness.  Thus,  was  established  and  fortified 
by  whatever  is  awful  and  sacred,  the  most  complete  system  of  mental 
despotism  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  since  the  creation,  was  the  privilege  of  acquiring  knowledge  ren« 
dered  hereditary.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  thus  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth  consigned  to  hopeless  ignorance,  with  but  one 
chance  of  improvement,  the  distant  hope  of  being  born  Brahmvns 
in  some  future  birth,  and  then  permitted  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of 
knowledge.    Every  aspirant  fAtt  fanprorementt  (and  nature  impUmtt 
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the  desire  without  anv  regard  to  the  arbitrary  ingtitutions  of  man,) 
was  nipped  in  the  bud :  tlie  barrier  between  knowledge  and  ignorance 
was  rendered  impassable. 

*  Hindoo  society  was  thus  divided  into  two  distinct  classes,  the  one 
monopolizinir  all  the  learning  of  the  country,  the  otiier  buried  in  ig- 
norance. 1  his  state  of  things  produced  the  result  which  might  have 
been  expected,  both  among  the  shoodras  and  the  brahmuns.  Dark- 
ness begat  delusion.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  mental  villanage,  the  great 
bulk  of  society  plunged  themselves  into  the  roost  dangerous  errors, 
and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  are  fo«« 
tered  in  a  state  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  separation  of  the  aoul 
from  intellect,  which  the  Hindoo  philosophers  have  for  ages  attempted 
to  established  in  theory,  they  practically  accomplished  in  the  CMse  of 
the  shoodra.  By  this  institution,  which  elevated  the  priests  to  di^ 
tinction  on  the  general  ruin  of  the  mental  faculties  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  they  gained,  it  is  true,  power  and  wealth,  but  they  lust  all 
ardour  for  progressive  improvement,  f  laving  declared  their  doctriues 
infallible,  and  threatened  with  future  punishment  all  who  should  suspect 
them  of  being  wrong,  they  naturally  fell  deeper  into  error  themselves. 
The  salutary  check  of  public  opinion  was  removed,  and  all  hope  of  es- 
tablishing a  better  system  under  the  auspices  of  Hindooism,  was  frus- 
trated. The  age  of  degeneracy  which  they  themselves  had  predicted, 
was  fully  realized.  The  country,  though  in  possession  of  the  Vedos 
and  six  systems  of  philosophy,  is  not  at  this  moment  a  whit  further  ad* 
vanced  in  the  career  of  general  improvement,  than  it  was  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  think  that  Buddhism,  which, 
under  different  names,  numbers  more  votaries  than  are  ranged 
under  any  other  creed,  presents  the  most  hopeful  portion  of 
the  vast  empire  of  superstition.  It  is  that  system  which  would 
seem  to  oppose  the  fewest  political  and  moral  obstacles  to  the 
diffusion  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
viewer, with  what  precise  view  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture^ 
remarks  that,  in  the  more  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  very  little 
progress  was  ever  made  by  Christianity.  It  appears,  be  says, 
'  to  have  made  some  progress  at  one  period  on  the  western 
'  coast  of  India ;'  but  '  scarcely  a  trace  can  be  found  among 

*  the  Boudhists  of  Ava,  Siam,  Cochin  China,  China,  and  Japan, 

*  of  a  Christian  teacher  having  ever  been  among  them,  notwith- 
'  standing  the  boasted  conversions  of  the  Franciscans,  Domini- 
'  cans,  and  .Fesuits.'*  Of  these  Christian  teachers,  would  to 
God  that  no  traces  and  no  remembrance  in  those  countries  did 
exist! — The  n;reatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  a  Christian 
niission  in  either  Siam  or  Cochin  China,  would  be  that  which 
is  created  by  the  recollection  of  the  Joint  enterprise  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Jesuits,  in  alliance  with  a  Greek  adventurer,  in 

*  In  Cochin  China,  however,  the  number  of  Chriitiansi  according 
to  the  viceroy  and  the  mittionariesy  is  70,000. 
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1G85»  to  convert  the  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant,  and  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  Gallic-Indian  empire  at  Bankok, — which 
issued  in  a  revolution  and  the  expulsion  of  every  European. 

But  as  to  the  knowledge  of  primitive  Christianity  in  these 
regions,  we  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer  is  not  in  possesion  of  sufficient  information  to  enable 
him  to  say  what  traces  may  yet  exist.  Nor  have  we  any  his- 
torical data  to  shew  what  was  the  population,  political  state, 
and  moral  condition  of  these  countries  in  the  ages  immediately 
succeeding  the  Christian  era.  Their  geographical  distance 
might  indeed  account  for  their  being  not  so  speedily  or  so 
generally  evangelised.  The  Reviewer,  however,  would  intimate 
that  they  presented  other  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christi- 
anity, though,  as  to  the  nature  of  these  obstacles,  he  is  silent. 
We  can  tell  him  of  a  few.  Immense  tracts  of  pestiferous  forest 
and  impervious  jungle,  swamps  annually  converted  into  lakes^ 
lofty  and  inaccessible  ridges  of  barren  granite  rock,  countries 
Labitable  only  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers, — present  immense 
obstacles  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity ;  and  such  is  the 
general  description  of  the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  Add  to  this, 
that,  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  these  regions. — the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Carayus,  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  interior,  the 
Northern  Siamese  ( 'Phay  Jhay),  and  the  Laos,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  ; — except,  indeed,  that  some  of  them  are  not  worship- 
pers of  Guadaroa,  or  believers  in  metempsychosis.  These  coun- 
tries, moreover,  have  been  from  time  immemorial  the  theatre 
of  invasions  and  exterminating  wars,  which  have  tended  to  de* 
teriorate  their  moral  condition  \  and  there  seems  reason  to 
beheve,  that  both  the  Peguans,  or  Talliens,  and  the  elder  race  of 
Siamese  had  attained,  at  one  period,  a  higher  degree  of  civili- 
sation than  IS  exhibited  by  the  modern  possessors  of  those 
territories.  Further,  where  Mohammedism  did  not  extend 
its  conquests,  it  still  had  a  baleful  effect  by  intercepting  the 
light  of  Christianity.     Thus,   Captain  Wilford  remarks,  that 

*  the  decline  of  the  Christian  religion  in  India  must  be  attri- 
'  buted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  progress,  equally  rapid  and 

•  astonishing,  of  Islamism,  in  Syria,  Persia,  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

*  The  Christians  in  those  countries,  being  in  a  state  of  distrac- 
'  tion,  no  longer  sent  pastors  to  India  ;  as  we  are  informed  in  a 

•  letter  written  in  the  seventh  century,  and  still  extant.  *♦  We 
can  suflSciently  account,  therefore,  for  the  present  religious 
condition  of  those  countries,  without  having  recourse  to  the 

*  See  a  curious  and  interesting  essay  on  the  Origin  and  Decline  of 
die  Christian  Religion  in  India>  in  tne  tenth  volume  of  Asiatic  Re- 
irches.    p%  27. 
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supposition,  that  Christianity  has  suffered  a  defeat  there  in  for* 
nier  times  from  any  powerful  priesthood,  or  that  any  political  or 
moral  cause  has  hitherto  barred  the  introduction  and  resisted 
the  efficacy  of  Divine  truth.  The  barrier  of  language,  that 
which  seemed  the  most  imperiously  to  require  a  miraculous  inter- 
vention similar  to  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spiriti  is  fast 
civing  way.  The  Birman,  which  may  be  considerea  as  the  link 
between  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  languages  of  Eaal- 
em  Asia,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  mastered.  The  Pali,  the  aacred 
language  of  the  Budhic  world,  and  the  Portuguese,  the  medium 
of  commercial  intercourse,  present  extensive  facilities  for  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  and  liberal  knowledge.  The  prospect 
which  is  openint^,  might  warrant  hopes  anJ  feelings  partakino: 
of  enthusiiism ;  but  we  check  ourselves.  With  regard  to  the 
stupendous  changes  which  are  takint^  place  among  the  king- 
doms of  the  world, — they  have  a  meaning  and  un  end. 

*  God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain.* 


Art  II.  Memoirs  of  Mr.  John  Chamberlain^  late  Missionary  in  India, 
By  William  Yates.    8vo.  pp.  476.    Price  108.6d.    1825. 
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lOGRAPHY  must  derive  its  main  interest  from  one  of  two 
sources, — the  character  of  the  individual,  or  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  may  have  been  placed  ;  and  the  most 
popular  examples  of  this  kind  of  composition  have  been  those 
n  which  the  latter  were  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
former.  It  is  this  combination  of  character  and  circumstance 
which  ^ives  piquancy  to  the  memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
Viellcville,  de  lletz,  and  others  of  the  same  hardy  and  original 
cast  of  mind  and  disposition.  There  is,  however,  a  class  of 
biographical  wTitings  which,  partaking  more  or  less  of  these 
general  qualities,  are  of  still  greater  importance  in  a  moral, 
than  in  an  intellectual  view.  Whatever  superiority  in  point  of 
adventitious  attraction  may  belong  to  the  '  romance  of  real  life/ 
it  must  always  yield,  in  all  that  is  truly  valuable,  to  those  illos-* 
trations  of  high  principle  which  will  mark  every  adequate  ex- 
hibition of  religious  character ;  and  the  biographies  of  Jane-^ 
way,  the  Henrys,  and  other  worthies  of  the  Evangelical  school 
are  fraught  with  statements  and  lessons  of  a  far  deeper  inte- 
rest than  any  that  can  be  furnished  by  the  great,  the  learned, 
or  the  restless  of  the  world.  But  there  have  also  been  men 
whose  strong  natural  powers  were  under  the  guidance  of  Chris- 
tian principle,  and  who  were  thrown  upon  tiooes  which  gaw 
full  scope  to  Uieir  energy,  and  called  forth  tlie  iptepse  e^eicM 
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if  their  feeliDgs,  their  judgement,  and  Uieir  conscience.  Such 
»en  as  Hutchinson,  fiLnox,  Melville,  and  Momay  Duplessis. 
irere  placed  in  situations  which  required  the  full  exertion  of 
ninds  not  only  richly  endowed  hy  nature,  but  habitually  in  • 
luesced  by  Divine  grace ;  and  the  details  of  their  career  nave 
inpplied  materials  n)r  works  which  claim  the  highest  place 
unong  the  treasures  of  biography. 

There  is  yet  another  description  of  memoirs,  which  may  not 
indeed  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the  preceding,  but  must  still 
be  valuable  and  attractive,  we  had  almost  said,  in  the  absence 
of  them  all.  The  disinterested  labours,  the  voluntary  hazards 
and  privations,  the  severe  tests  of  faith  and  fortitude  to  which 
the  Missionary  exposes  himself,  cannot,  even  when  set  before 
as  in  the  homeliest  dress,  fail  to  excite  our  sympathy  and  ad-* 
miration.  No  other  circumstances  can  so  fully  aisplay  the 
essential  difTerence  that  prevails  between  the  natural  and  the 
renewed  man,  as  those  which  occur  in  the  intercourse  between 
a  Christian  evangelist  and  his  Pagan  auditory.  If  the  kostifity 
of  the  human  heart  be  more  malignantly  exhibited  where  gospel 
knowledge  is  made  a  banier  against  its  own  reception,  its 
ignorance  even  of  its  own  miseries,  is  more  vividly  shewn  in 
the  quiet  apathy  of  heathen  neglect  The  biographies  of  Brai- 
nerd  and  Martyn  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  derive  much 
of  their  value  from  the  high  intellectual  qualities  of  their  sub* 
jects  ;  but  there  are  not  a  few  of  this  class,  which  have  been 
read  with  eagerness,  and  are  often  resumed  with  unsated 
pkasure,  whose  claims  to  our  approbation  rest  almost  excln- 
sively  on  the  peculiar  interest  that  is  given  to  them  by  the  cir- 
camstances  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

The  general  outline  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  life  must  be  too 
fiaimiliar  to  a  large  portion  of  our  readers,  to  need  repetition  here; 
and  the  leading  particulars  of  his  exertions  among  the  Hindoos 
have  become  so  extensively  known  through  the  usual  channels 
of  missionary  information,  that  we  feel  it  mexpedient  to  devote 
a  lengthened  article  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  volume* 
We  have,  however,  read  it  with  satisfaction,  as  a  gneitifying 
tecord  of  a  life  spent  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  mati* 
kind.  We  were  especially  struck  with  the  details  of  Mr.  C.^l 
Aoffie-missionary  exertions  in  the  '  streets  and  lanes*  of  Bristol. 

'  Yesterdav  I  was  much  exercised  ^xwt  going  into  the  city  ta 
preach  to  the  poor  people,  as  we  were  most  of  os  at  home  unem* 
ployed.  It  was  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  do  something ;  accordingly  I  made  known  my  feelings  to  some  m 
mj  brethren ;  but  none  heartily  closed  in  with  toe  proposal,  so  that  I 
was  lefl  to  go  alone. .  Went  out  of  the  faoose,  not  knowing  wiMtbcrr 
I  «lioiild  go  Brsadmaad,  or  into  iha  dty,  taeea wbem  Iha  poar (peo« 
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pic  were*  and  what  their  condition  was.  God  interposed.  I  met 
with  a  friend,  who  asked  roe  why  1  was  at  home  doing  nothing,  while 
souls  were  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Having  informed  bin 
of  niv  thoughts,  he  proposed  to  go  with  me ;  we  went,  and  found  ths 
people  ready  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  in  some  measure  expectp 
mg  us  :  found  a  good  man,  into  whose  house  we  entered  ;  at  his  dooTi 
I  stood  and  sung,  prayed  and  preached.  The  people  were  very  atten- 
tive ;  a  good  number  heard.  I  returned  with  sweet  satiaPacUon,  ad- 
miring divine  Providence,  and  rejoicing  in  God,  and  felt  very  sorry 
when  I  reflected  how  many  opportunities  I  had  lost.  A  few  more 
may  remain.  O  that  God  would  stir  me  up  to  improve  them !  For 
what  do  I  live  ?  Is  not  my  work  to  seek  out  them  that  are  loit  i 
Can  1  be  idle  while  so  much  work  remains !  Shall  my  fellow  sinnen 
rush  into  hell  by  thousands  every  day,  and  I  rest  in  ease  uncon- 
cerned ?  Shall  not  their  groans  and  complicated  miseries  move  my 
compassion  ?'  pp.  59,  60. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  C.  writes  : — 

<  Returned  from  my  excursion  in  the  city:  preached  to  some 
very  miserable  objects :  poor  souls,  how  lamentable  is  their  situationy 
how  deplorable  their  condition !  May  they  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  have  everlasting  life ;  then  in  a  tew  days  or  years  their 
sorrow  will  be  ended,  their  shame  will  be  done  away,  they  will  be 
made  honourable  through  the  Saviour,  and  will  be  for  ever  happy. 
Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence !  Yesterday  my  mmd 
was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  going  further  into  the  city. 
Accordmgly  my  friends,  Pritchard,  Saunders,  and  myself^  went, 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon,  into  some  obscure  parts  of  the 
city  near  the  glass-houses :  there  we  found  some  of  the  moat  miser- 
able objects ;  we  conversed  with  some,  whom  we  found  extremely 
ignorant,  destitute  of  the  word  of  God,  and  unable  to  read.  We  in- 
quired whether  they  had  any  preachine  among  them ;  they  said,  No. 
We  asked  them,  if  there  were  preachuig,  whether  they  would  hear ; 
they  readily  answered,  Yes,  it  was  what  they  wished  :  they  should  be 
very  glad  to  hear.  A  convenient  place  was  at  hand;  convenient 
inasmuch  as  it  afforded  some  shelter  from  the  cold  wind :  it  was  a 
small  Eouare,  called  Anville  Square,  about  the  size  of  a  large  chapel* 
having  nouses  full  of  inhabitants  on  three  sides ;  so  that  Uie  people 
had  no  need  to  come  out,  as,  by  only  opening  their  windows,  they 
could  all  hear.  In  these  houses  there  are  hundreds  of  inhabitanti 
living  in  wretchedness,  covered  with  rags  and  filth;  some  most 
pitiable  objects,  branded  with  infamy  by  tueir  impious  conduct  and 
the  effects  of  abominable  sin.  If  it  be  nne  weather  next  Lord's  day, 
I  intend  to  preach  the  whole  day  in  one  part  of  the  city  or  another. 
Last  evening  went  to  a  place  where  a  considerable  number  had  met 
for  prayer,  and  preached  there  about  forty  minutes:  had  a  very  com- 
fortable opportunity.  They  every  where  entreated  us  to  come  anin : 
like  the  Macedonians,  their  cry  was,  '  Come  over  and  help  us.'  May 
the  call  be  obeyed ;  may  souk  be  converted ;  mav  the  gospel  come 
to  tliem,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power,  in  the  Holy  Gbost,  and  in 
much  assurance.'  pp.  60, 61. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  appears  to  have  been  a  strong-minded, 
perseverincj,  and  conscientious  man.  His  heart  was  in  his 
work,  nor  did  he  desist  from  its  active  prosecution,  until  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death.  The  following  illustration  of  one 
most  important  part  of  his  character,  is  worth  extracting. 

*  One  of  the  first  things  that  he  seriously  studied,  after  he  became 
ezperimentally  acquainted  with  the  truth,  was  the  value  of  time  ;  and 
having  estimated  its  shortness  by  contrasting  it  with  an  eternal  dura- 
tion, and  its  importance  by  considering  the  consequences  which  its 
improvement  or  misimprovement  would  involve  through  a  never-end- 
inff  existence,  he  was  anxious  to  improve  every  moment  to  some  use- 
fbl  purpose.  When  employed  in  manual  labour,  he  was  **  not  sloth- 
ful m  business,  but  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord  \"  and  when 
advanced  to  a  higher  calling,  he  was  indefatigable  in  storing  his  mind 
with  sound  and  useful  knowledge.  He  commonly  rose  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  was  never  satisfied  unless  every  day  witnessed  some 
considerable  progress  in  his  work.  After  reviewing  a  day  in  which  he 
suspected  himself  to  have  been  remiss  in  his  duties,  he  thus  exclaims  : 
**  O  diligence,  whither  art  thou  fled,  and  why  didst  thou  depart  ?  Re- 
turn and  stay  with  me^  and  aid  me  in  all  I  do  !  The  day  will  soon  arrive 
when  my  Lord  will  come,  and  he  will  expect  to  find  thee  here !  O 
Lord,  pardon  my  negligence,  and  help  me  to  give  all  diligence  to  add 
to  ray  faith,  courage,  and  to  courage,  every  other  Christian  virtue !" 
The  rule  which  he  established,  to  render  to  himself  every  evening  a 
faithful  account  of  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the  day,  tended  very 
much  to  increase  a  spirit  of  activity.  The  roan  who  resolves  to  be  so 
oooscientious  in  the  improvement  of  his  time,  as  to  write  down  at  the 
dose  of  every  day  how  it  has  been  spent,  will  soon  find  plenty  to  do, 
either  in  furnishing  materials  for  the  evening,  or  in  stilling  the  cla- 
mours of  a  guilty  conscience,  for  he  has  been  obl^ed  to  insert  in  his 
diary  the  memorable  saying,  **  Diem  perdidi."  It  was  remarked  of 
Melancthon,that  when  he  made  an  engagement,  he  was  so  scrupulous 
about  his  time,  as  to  require  not  only  the  day  and  hour,  but  even 
the  minute  of  his  attendance  to  be  fixed.  The  manner  of  Mr.  Cs 
life,  a  great  part  of  which  was  spent  in  travelling  from  one  place  t& 
another,  did  not  permit  him  to  be  so  exact :  his  constant  concern  was 
rather,  while  he  endeavoured  to  assign  to  every  hour  its  appropriate 
duty,  as  far  as  circumstances  would  admit,  to  see  that  no  one  passed 
away  without  something  being  done  for  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the 
good  of  souls.  His  constant  maxim  was,  **  Work  and  live  :**  he  found 
by  experience,  that  the  felicity  of  the  soul  consisted  in  its  being  fully 
employed  in  promoting  the  glory  of  God ;  and  therefore  **  Whatsoever 
his  hand  found  him  to  do,  he  did  it  with  bis  might.'*' 

If  we  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  in  Mr.  Yates's 
performance  of  his  task,  it  would  be  with  the  extremely  unne- 
cesbary  parade  of  Latin  and  Greek  quotations  in  the  notes. 
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Art.  III.  ElemenU  of  Moral  Philoso^y  and  Christian  Ethics*  '  By 
Daniel  Dewar,  L.L.D,  Minister  of  the  Tron  Church  and  ParUi 
Glasgow,  and  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  King^ 
College.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  1100.    Price  11.  4s.  London.  1826. 

TX^"  ITH  all  its  errors  and  defects.  Archdeacon  Paley*s  Prin- 
^  ciples  of  Moral  Philosophy  is  a  highly  valuable  and  use- 
fnl  work.  The  charm  which  the  matchless  perspicuity  of  bis 
style  and  the  luminousness  of  his  statements  impart  to  his  wri- 
tingSf  renders  what  had  previously  been  considered  as  the 
driest  of  all  subjects,  in  his  hands  almost  entertaining.  His 
work  has  been  pronounced  the  only  treatise  on  moral  philoso- 
phy fitted  to  be  understood  by  every  class  of  readers;  and  fif* 
teen  editions  through  which  it  passed  during  the  Author's 
life-time,  attest  its  popularity.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  grammar  of  the 
science :  its  merit  is  that  of  a  summary.  It  displays  little  ori- 
ginality or  profound  thought ;  it  is  even  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  superficial,  as  well  as,  on  some  points,  both  unsatisfactoiy 
and  erroneous.  But  it  is  an  admirable  guide  to  the  art  of 
thinking.  Still,  we  should  rejoice  to  see  it  superseded  bv  a 
work  which  should  combine  sounder  principles  with  equal  fas* 
cinations  of  style. 

Dr.  Dewar  has  not  aimed  at  this.  His  object  has  been  dif- 
ferent, and  has  led  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  '  ethical  de- 
'  purtment  of  Moral  Philosophy,'  including  very  properly  those 
grand  principles  of  natural  religion  on  which  all  moral  obliga- 
tion must  be  founded.  His  work  is  designed  more  especially 
for  students,  as  preparatory  to  their  entering  on  the  study  of 
sacred  theology,  and  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate 
on  Christians  generally,  the  obligation  of  practising  the  things 
that  are  true,  and  just,  and  honourable,  ana  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.  Its  distinguishing  excellence  is^  its  practical  character 
and  the  religious  instruction  and  admonition  which  the  Author, 
throughout,  appeal^  sedulous  to  impart.  A  larger  portion  of 
theology,  therefore,  is  blended  with  these  lectures,  than  is 
usually  comprised  in  Ethical  treatises;  but,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  definitions  which  have  been 
given  of  ethics  and  philosophy,  or  more  vague  than  the  ideas 
commonly  attached  to  those  terms. 

Moral  Philosophy  is  defined  by  Paley, '  the  science  which 
'  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it,' — a  definition 
which  would  assuredly  apply  as  well  to  Religion.  This  science, 
if  we  may  call  it  such,  must  at  least  include  theoloj^,  which 
has  for  its  subject  the  most  important  branch,  and  indeed  the 
basis  of  all  duty.  Again,  moral  philosophy,  morality,  ethics, 
casuistry,  natural  law,  according  to  Paley,  all  mean  the  same 
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ling.  It  is  certain,  howeter,  that  peraons  usins  those  termsy 
ave  not  always  meant  the  same  thing.  Moral  Pbilosophj, 
iioperly  defined,  must,  we  conceive,  comprehend  four  distinct 
iimDches:— 1.  Theology — truths  relating  to  God,  and  duties 
Dimded  upon  them :  2. — Ethics  or  Morality — relating  to  man- 
ias and  relative  duties:  3.  Law— «ivil  and  political  duties : 
i.  Political  Science — national  and  international  duties.  Or 
f  it  be  contended,  that  Moral  Philosophy,  taking  the  word 
n  its  strict  etymological  sense,  must  relate  primarily  to  man- 
lers^  or  the  morality  of  actions,  and  to  man  viewed  as  in  a 
itate  of  society, — then  it  must  be  considered  as  only  a  division 
>f  that  science,  whatever  name  we  give  to  it,  which  relates  to 
;he  nature,  the  duties,  and  the  hopes  of  Man. 

Grove,  in  his  System  of  Moral  Philosophy,*  defines  Ethics 
ir  Morality  as  '  a  science  directing  human  actions  for  the  at- 
tainment of  happiness.'    '  The  specific  objects  of  this  science 
*  are,'  he  adds,  '  the  actions  of  mankind  as  capable  of  being  di- 
^  rected  by  a  moral  rule  and  made  subservient  to  the  acquis!-' 
'  tion  of  happiness.*      And,  agreeably  to  this  definition,  be 
commences  his  system  by  a  disquisition  on  the  nature  of  happi- 
ness.    Archbishop  Leighton   opens  his  course  of  theological 
lectures  in  the  same  manner,  with  four  upon  happiness,    llius^ 
what  the  one  learned  writer  considers  as  the  proper  subject  oC 
ethical  inquiry,  the  other  lays  at  the  foundation  ortheology«> 
And  how  can  the  pursuit  of  happiness  be  other  than  a  thecSo- 
gical  inquiry  ? 

Dr  Dewar  divides  his  work  into  eight  books.  •  In  the  first, 
he  treats  of  the  Being,  Perfections,  and  Government  of  God  ; 
in  the  second,  of  the  active  and  moral  powers  of  man:  these 
occupy  his  first  volume.  Book  the  third  treats  of  the  grounds; 
and  principles  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  the  remaining  five  en- 
large on  the  duties  we  owe  to  God — to  our  fellow-men — to 
ourselves, — on  relative  duties  resulting  from  the  constitution  of 
the  sexes, — and  on  those  which  arise  out  of  the  constitution  of 
civil  society.  The  inquiry  concerning  happiness  is  introduced 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book.  Our  readers  will  see  that 
the  work  embraces,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  theology ;  and  althou«rh' 
all  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  are  not  distinctly  dis- 
cussed, or  the  controversies  noticed  which  make  up  so  large  a 
portion  of  divinity  systems,  the  discoveries  of  the  rfew  Testa- 
ment are  constantly  adverted  to,  in  illustrating  the  Divine 
perfections  and  the  notion  of  true  morality.     We  think  that  he 

■I     —     ■■■       I       ■    ,  ^»     »^  ,      w  1^-  ■■■■■.■■■I  m         11  I  — ».^»w  I     ■  ^  ■■     ■■    p  ^  , 

*  A  System  of  Moral  PhiJosophy,  by  the  late  reverend  and' 
learned  Mr.  Henry  Grove.  Edited  by  Thomas  Amory.  2  Yak. 
8vo.    1749. 
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has  acted  judiciously  in  thus  combining  theolo^  with  etUcs. 
God  has  joined  them,  nor  can  they  without  violence  be  pot 
asunder.  Morality,  apart  from  faith,  is  a  auperstructure  with- 
out a  foundation ;  for  there  is  not  a  duty  which  does  not  iB- 
volve  the  principle  of  faith  as  the  main-spring  of  the  monl 
action.  The  Author's  arrangement  of  his  system  is  not  per- 
haps altogether  unexceptionable.  In  the  second  book,  be  it 
necessarily  led  to  anticipate  the  discussion  of  sabjects  inse- 
parably connected  with  social  and  personal  duties ;  and  the 
grounds  of  moral  obligation,  which  are  discussed  in  the  third 
book,  required  to  be,  m  strict  order,  ascertained  and  laid  doira» 
before  proceeding  to  discribe  the  mixed  principles  of  action  in 
man.  The  subject  of  Cha^).  xv.  of  tlie  second  book  properly 
belongs  to  the  division  which  treats  of  the  Divine  attribntes 
and  government.  As  our  readers  will,  however,  be  more  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  Dr.  Dewar  has  executed  his  task, 
than  what  method  he  has  adopted,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to 

give  a  few  specimens  of  the  lectures.     Our  first  extract  is  from 
le  chapter  on  the  power  of  God. 

<  The  infinity  of  the  divine  power  may  be  argued  from  the  infinity 
of  the  divine  essence.  Power  in  God  is  not  any  thing  distinct  from 
his  nature,  but  is  his  nature  or  will  acting  in  a  certain  way»  doing 
whatever  he  pleases  without  difficulty  and  without  resistance.  It  if 
only  to  aid  our  conceptions  that  revelation  ascribes  hands  and  ami 
to  him,  as  we  exert  our  power  by  such  instruments;  but  hit  will  is 
power ;  it  executes  without  either  matter  to  work  upon^  or  means  to 
work  by ;  and  his  works  stand  forth  when,  and  as,  he  wilb  them. 
Though  the  effect  must  be  finite,  the  cause  is  infinite :  it  is  co-eternal 
and  extensive  as  the  essence  and  being  of  God.  As  his  power  is  not 
any  thing  different  from  himself,  but  is  his  own  will  acting  according 
to  the  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  as  he  is  everywhere 
and  always  the  same,  his  power  is  of  course  everywhere  and  alwq^ 
infinite. 

*  If  we  only  bear  in  mind,  that  power  in  God  is  power  in  a  Being 
of  infinite  perfection,  exercised  in  union  with  absolute  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  shall  feel  no  difficulty  in  deciding  in  what  sense*  and 
with  what  limitations,  divine  omnipotence  is  to  be  understood.  It 
reaches  to  the  limit  of  possibility;  but  it  cannot  go  beyond  it  without 
involving  a  contradiction.  What  the  measure  of  possibility  is,  we 
know  not.  According  to  some,  it  is  our  power  of  conceivableness. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  not  many  things  possible  and  tnie^ 
respecting  which  it  may  be  said,  that  it  never  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive;  and  which,  if  proposed  for  our  consideration, 
might  seem  inconceivable  and  incredible  ?  Are  there  not  many  facts 
which  the  philosopher  knows  to  be  true,  that  are  above  the  con- 
ceptions of  a  common  mind,  and  which  to  such  a  mind  must  seem 
incredible  and  impossible  ?  If  we  received  the  maxim  as  true»  and  as 
the  rule  of  our  belief,  that  conceivableness  is  the  measure  of  possi- 
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hditj9  ought  we  not  to  reject  as  absurd  whatever  is  beyond  our  reason, 
and  to  believe  that  what  we  cannot  comprehend  must  be  Incompre- 
bensible  and  impossible.  If  some  have  gone  too  far  in  darkening  the 
^ht  of  reason  from  a  mistaken  view  of  doing  honour  to  revelation, 
we  must  beware  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  :  if  we  are  not  to 
adroit  what  is  obviously  repugnant  to  the  first  principles  of  reason, 
we  are  not,  therefore,  to  set  up  reason  as  an  mfklliole  standard  of 
what  is  possible  or  impossible,  of  what  is  true  and  false. 

*  But  though  our  conceivableness  cannot  be  the  limit  of  the  divine 
power,  as  it  cannot  be  the  limit  of  any  of  the  other  attributes  of  God, 
yet  we  are  sure  that  this  power  cannot  perform  what  is  in  itself  con- 
tradictory :  such  as  to  make  any  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the 
tame  time,  and  that  a  whole  may  be  no  greater  than  one  of  its  parts ; 
—we  are  sure  it  cannot  do  this,  because  the  supposition  is  in  itself, 
and  independently  of  our  conceptions,  absurd.  It  is  equally  impos- 
sible for  God  to  do  any  thing  unsuited  or  opposed  to  his  moral  per- 
fections. He  cannot  lie, — he  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither 
tempteth  he  any  man, — he  cannot  act  or  conduct  his  government 
without  a  constant  regard  to  the  wisdom  and  righteousness  of  his  na- 
ture. He  who  is  infinitely  perfect  cannot  do  any  thing  from  caprice, 
cannot  do  any  thing  but  what  has  reason  and  right  for  its  support, 
cannot  exercise  his  power  but  in  harmony  with  the  adorable  perfec- 
tions of  his  nature.  While  he  is  excellent  in  power,  he  is  excellent 
also  in  judgment,  and  in  plenty  of  justice.'  pp.  161 — 163. 

In  the  second  book,  power,  which  is  here  considered  as  a 
perfection,  is  brought  under  consideration  as  a  passion. 

*  The  next  of  our  desires  which  I  shall  notice,  is  that  of  power* 
This  principle  has  a  wide  influence  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  of 
man  ;  and  will  sufficiently  account  for  many  parts  of  his  conduct,  the 
cause  of  which  we  cannot  otherwise  so  easily  trace.  The  existence 
of  this  principle  discovers  itself  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  The 
first  effect  of  which  we  consider  ourselves  the  authors,  gives  us  a  sen- 
sible pleasure ;  and  the  pleasure  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 
greatness  of  the  effect^  compared  to  the  smallness  of  our  exertion. 
The  infant,  while  still  on  the  breast,  delights  in  exerting  its  little 
strength  upon  every  object  it  tneets  with  ;  and  is  mortified,  when  any 
accident  convinces  it  of  its  own  imbecility.  The  pastimes  of  the  boy 
are,  almost  without  exception,  such  as  suggest  to  nim  the  idea  of  his 
power ;  and  the  same  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  active  sports 
and  the  athletic  exercises  of  youtn  and  of  manhood. 

*  In  some  minds  the  love  of  power  is  so  strone,  that  ease,  and  inno- 
cence, and  happiness  are  sacrinced  to  its  gratification.  Wealth,  and 
honour,  and  rank  are  pursued  only  on  account  of  the  influence  or 
power  with  which  their  possession  is  attended.  At  length,  this  desire 
IS  cherished  with  all  the  ardour  of  passion;  and  the  individual  under 
its  control,  is  hurried  away  from  the  attainment  of  one  degree  of  in- 
fluence to  another,  till  he  begins  to  aim  at  a  point  of  elevation  which 
he  cannot  reach  without  deep  criminality.'  p.  418. 
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« It  is  bterestisg  to  trtce  the  diArent  wayt  in  which  dlAreot  id- 
dMduals  acquire  on  aifcendancj  over  ethers.    And  at  all  the  ^ffb  of 
rank,  and  fortune,  and  intellect,  as  well  as  of  moral  goodneas,  tmf 
be  made  in  some  wa^  or  other  subsenrient  to  this  end,  they  are  si 
the  objects  of  pursnit  for  the  sake  of  the  notice  which  they  attract^ 
and  the  power  which  they  communicate     The  boy  who  acquired 
the  superiority  over  his  fellows,  by  the  performance  of  daring  featiy 
and  the  exertion  of  muscular  strength,  gradually  aims,  as  he  arrifei 
ait  manhood,  at  extending  his  influence  over  others,  by  the  superior]^ 
•f  fortune  and  of  situation,  or  by  the  still  more  flattering  superiority 
of  intellectual  endowments ;— by  the  ibrce  of  his  understanding  ;  by 
the  extent  of  his  information ;  by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  or  accom- 
plishments of  address.    In  no  case  is  the  power  of  man  over  man 
more  wonderful,  and  in  general  more  enviable,  than  in  the  influence 
which  the  orator  exercises  over  the  thoughts  and  passions  of  a  great 
multitude,  while,  without  the  force  or  the  splendour  of  rank,  be 
moves  their  will,  and  bends  their  desire  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  own  purposes.    This  is  a  power  far  more  elevated   than   that 
which  only  reaches  to  the  bodies  of  men  ;  it  extends  to  the  afiectioos 
and  intentions  of  the  heart;  and  seems  as  if  it  were  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  trains  of  our  ideas,  and  of  awakening  or  of  creating  the 
feelings  that  are  suited  to  its  designs.     The  conscious  possession  of 
a  power  so  vast  and  so  peculiar  is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  proportionably  great;   and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
pleasure  will  prompt  to  the  frequent  and  the  more  extended  exercise 
of  the  superiority  from  which  it  springs* 

*  It  has  been  noticed,  that  our  desire  of  power  is  closely  connected 
with  our  desire  of  knowledge,  and  comes,  m  the  progress  of  reason 
and  of  experience,  to  act  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  desire.  **  Know- 
ledge is  power ;"  and  by  an  accumulation  of  knowledge,  or  by  ac- 
quiring a  ready  command  of  a  great  stock  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  had  not  access  before,  our  power  becomes  enlarged.  Perhaps, 
our  desire  of  communicating  our  knowledge  may  in  a  great  measure 
be  traced  to  the  combined  influence  of  the  desires  of  power,  supe- 
riority, and  society.  Even  in  communicating  to  others  intelligence 
of  a  very  ordinary  description,  we  feel  that  we  have  some  ground  of 
superiority,  however  trifling;  though  it  should  consist  in  nothing 
more  than  the  accidental  priority  of  our  information* 

« In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our  attachment  to  property, 
and  the  manner  in  whicn  the  love  of  money  is  created,  and  in  which 
it  gradually  assumes  an  ascendancy  over  the  mind.  Money  becomes 
the  sign  and  the  constant  coocoroitant  of  the  advantages  which  it 
procures,  and  the  miser  has  dwelt  so  long  on  this  association,  has 
given  to  it  his  most  interesting  thoughts,  that  he  at  length  values  the 
sign  irrespectively  of  the  thing  which  it  signifies.  He  now  gives  to 
money  those  regards  which  he  originally  gave  to  the  power  which 
money  usually  brings  along  with  it.  In  a  game  of  chance,  there  is  a 
transference  of  value  the  reverse  of  this.  The  penny  or  the  six- 
pence at  stake  is  as  eagerly  contended  for  as  if  it  were  a  hundred 
pounds :  but  in  truth,  the  contest  is  not  for  the  penny  or  the  six- 
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piMcei  it  b  for  that  victory,  or  that  superiority  over  others,  of  which 
Uie  penny  is  the  symbol  or  sign.  This  trifling  piece  of  money  as- 
sumes a  value  in  the  minds  of  those  engaged,  as  its  possession  is  the 
tnark  of  superiority,  and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  power,  while 
its  loss  seems  to  indicate  inferiority  in  skill,  and  consequently  in 
power,  to  those  by  whom  it  is  obtained.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  whatever  becomes  the  sign  of  superiority  over  our  fellow-creatures. 
The  wreath  of  laurel  with  which  the  victor  was  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  was  in  itself  nothing  ;  but,  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  victory,  and  as  conferred  before  the  assembled  Greeks,  it  pos- 
sessed a  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  competitors,  which  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  any  of  the  gifts  of  rank  or  of  fortune. 

*  It  is  on  the  same  principle  of  association  that  we  are  disposed 
80  highly  to  value  the  houses,  and  equipage,  and  attire  of  the  great. 
These  have  in  our  estimation  been  always  connected  with  power; 
they  are  its  constant  appendages  in  an  elevated  rank  of  society,  and 
it  is  not  unnatural  for  us  to  transfer  to  them  the  feelings  with  which 
we  regard  the  thing  which  they  signify.  In  consequence  of  this 
illusion,  the  condition  of  the  great  seems  to  us  to  be  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, bordering  on  perfection. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  love  of  liberty,  in  part,  proceeds 
from  the  love  of  power  ;  from  the  desire  of  being  able  to  do  what- 
ever is  agreeable  to  our  own  inclinations.  Slavery,  in  any  degree, 
is  a  restraint  upon  our  power ;  and  in  this  way  it  is  a  constant  source 
of  mortification  to  us,  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  strongest  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Hence,  one  reason  why  it  degrades  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  is  subject  to  it  in  his  own  estimation,  and  makes 
him  painfully  feel  that  he  is  lowered  in  the  rank  of  thinking  beings. 
And  hence  also  it  is,  that  the  land  of  slavery  is  the  land  of  all  that 
is  sordid  and  base  in  human  nature  ;  all  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  inferior  and  superior  orders  is  unknown  ;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  treated  with  indignity  and  scorn.  When  the  lower  orders 
are  thus  considered  as  degraded  by  those  whom  they  are  sufficiently 
prone  to  respect,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  will  imperceptibly 
view  themselves  in  a  somewhat  similar  light;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say,  that  the  influence  of  even  such  a  conception,  must  have  a  de- 
basing tendency  on  the  whole  character :  For, 

Jove  fix'd  it  certain,  that  wifatever  day 

Makes  man  a  slave,  takes  half  his  worth  away.'    pp.  4'21 — 3. 

In  the  chapter  on  principles  of  action,  Dr.  Devvar  defines 
the  will  to  be  '  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  it  determines 
'  to  act  or  not  to  net,  in  those  cases  which  depend  upon  its  own 
'  determination.*  And  again :  *  The  will  is  the  power  which 
'  the  mind  has  to  act  or  not  to  act.*  But  what  is  determination 
but  an  act  of  the  mind  ?  This  definition  makes  an  act  of  the 
mind  anterior  to  its  acting,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  it  is  more  correctly  stated,  that '  the  will  is  that  faculty 
•  of  the  mind  by  which  it  chooses  or  refuses,  and  by  which  li 
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exerts  its  active  power.'  StilU  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
implies,  that  the  will  is  a  something  by  wnich  we  exert  actife 
power,  ruther  than  the  power  which  acts.  The  will  is  nothing 
more  than  the  understanding  choosing  or  refusing,  which  are 
in  themselves  acts  of  the  mind, — exertions  of  the  active  princi- 
ple, and  the  result  of  the  affections  and  conscience.  The  whole 
of  this  section  of  the  work  may  derive  advantage  from  a  careful 
revision.  Some  of  the  points  touched  upon  in  Chap  XVL, 
especially  the  subject  of  the  fifth  section,  require  to  oe  more 
closely  and  fully  handled. 

in  the  third  book.  Dr.  Dewar  ably  enters  the  lists  with  Arch- 
deacon Paley  on  the  subject  of  the  grounds  of  moral  obli- 
gation.    The  following  remarks  are  extremely  forcible. 

*  There  are  also  some  authors*  professedly  friendly  to  the  interettt 
of  religion,  who  deny  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  and 
maintain  that  they  have  their  sole  origin  in  the  enactments  of  will 
and  power. 

*  Of  this  description  is  Archdeacon  Paley,  who  has  followed  some 
writers  that  preceded  him  in  their  most  dangerous  statements,  and 
has  deduced  from  these  statements  their  most  exceptionable  oonie- 
qucnces.  Such  principles  as  the  following  are  at  the  foundation  of 
liis  system  of  morals.  VVhatever  is  expedient,  is  right.  It  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  (K>ligation  of  it. 
Actions  arc  to  be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  To  be  obliged  to  do 
an  action,  according  to  his  view^  is  to  be  urged  to  it  by  a  violent 
motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another.  This  motive,  he 
tells  us,  can  only  be  self-love, — as  we  are  under  no  obb'sation  to  do 
any  thing  which  does  not  contribute  to  our  interest ;  so  mat,  on  the 
supposition  of  there  being  no  future  state,  an  action  by  which  we 
could  get  nothing,  would  be  peri'ectly  indifferent  to  us.  What  makes 
the  difference,  according  to  him,  between  prudence  and  duty  is,  that 
in  the  one  case  we  consider  what  we  shall  get  or  lose  in  this  world, 
and,  in  the  other,  what  we  shall  get  or  lose  in  the  next.  A  man, 
tliercfore,  who  either  does  uot  believe  in  a  future  world,  or  who  does 
not  carry  his  views  to  it.  can  have  no  perception  of  duty. 

*  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  an  author  who  held  principles  so 
exceptionable  as  these,  should,  at  the  same  time,  hold  notions  sub. 
versive  of  tlie  moral  obligation  of  some  most  important  religious 
duties,  and  directly  calculated  to  overturn  all  public  secorities  de- 
pending on  tests  and  subscriptions.  His  moral  philosophy  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  prevalence  of  a  loose  and  anscriptural  morality. 
It  hus  led  men  to  disregard  the  law  of  God  as  the  only  measure  and 
rule  of  morals,  and  to  substitute,  in  room  of  it,  their  own  views  of 
expediency* 

*  In  affirming  that  moral  distinctions  have  a  real  existence  inde- 
pendent of  my  perception,— an  existence  immutable  and  eternal,  to 
whicli  law  owes  its  force  and  authority,  1  conceive  I  am  maintaining, 
and  not  derogating  from,  the  glories  of  the  Deity.     For  he  tt  as  ne- 
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eetsarily  holy  and  good  as  he  neceBsarily  exists.  His  infinite  good- 
new  and  rectitude  Tbrm  his  moral  attributes,  and  are  as  essential  and 
unchangeable  as  his  being.  His  power,  therefore,  though  omnipo- 
tent, IS  bounded  in  its  exercise  by  his  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and 
truth  :  hence,  he  cannot  do  what  is  at  variance  with  these  perfections ; 
he  cannot  lie, — he  cannot  deceive,— -he  cannot  fail  in  his  promises. 
From  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  compromise 
ft  single  iota  of  the  claims  of  the  high  honours  of  the  Godhead. 

*  By  the  will  of  this  great  and  glorious  being  must  be  understood, 
not  any  thing  arbitrary,  but  the  act  of  a  mind  possessing  infinite  in- 
telligence as  well  as  power,  infinite  rectitude  as  well  as  goodness. 
His  will  does  not  create  moral  distinctions,  but  is  the  expression  of 
distinctions  which  eternally  and  unchangeably  exist,  and  which  are 
founded  in  his  own  nature.  The  boundless  perfection  of  his  nature 
18  not  the  effect  of  his  will,  but  his  will  is  the  effect,  and,  when  re- 
vealed, the  announcement  of  his  supreme  and  necessary  moral  ex- 
cellency. 

*  This  is  the  view  which  is  every  where  given  of  God  in  scrip- 
ture* His  name  (an  expression  well  known  as  denoting  his  nature) 
is  there  represented  as  excellent  in  all  the  earth.  He  is  said  to  be 
^riout  in  holiness— excellent  in  working — to  be  righteous  and  to 
Mve  righteousness, — to  be  a  God  of  truth  and  without  iniouity,— to 
exercite  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth  ;  and  to  delight  in 
these  things*  The  same  passage  that  makes  known  his  almighty 
power,  declares  the  moral  excellences  of  his  nature,  and  the  per- 
rection  of  his  government.  **  Thou  hast  a  mighty  arm  :  strong  is  thy 
hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  hand.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
habitation  of  thy  throne  :  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before  thy  face.'' 
Hence,  the  chief  ground  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to  love  the  Lord  God 
with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  mind,  and 
with  all  the  strength. 

'  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  sole  origin  of  the 
distinctions  of  right  and  wronp:,  shews  that  the  framers  of  such  a 
supposition  have  erroneous  views  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  moral 
excellences  of  the  Divine  nature.  If  such  distinctions  were  erected 
and  depended  on  mere  power  and  enactment,  would  it  not  follow  as 
a  consequence,  that  all  which  we  aporoveof  as  virtue,  uncontrollable 
power  might  present  to  our  view  afnrice  ? — that  we  might  be  com- 
manded to  love  and  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  malevolent  fiend,  and 
to  hate  and  shun  the  example  of  angelic  virtue, — and  thut  had  God 
so  willed  it,  what  we  regard  as  the  differences  between  moral  actions 
would  have  been  entirely  reversed,  and  good  would  be  put  for  evil, 
and  evil  for  good,  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness,  bitter 
for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter  ?  According  to  this  scheme,  there  is 
no  justice,  no  truth,  no  benevolence,  essentially,  in  God  or  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  attempt  of  ascertaining  what  are  the  moral  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  is  rendered  unnecessary,  since  whatever  he  is,  has  been 
determined  by  an  act  of  his  will.'     Vol.  H.  pp.  27 — SO. 

That  the  will  of  God   is  the   origin  of  tlie  distinctions  of 
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ri^ht  and  wrong  to  us,  that  it  is  in  fact  our  ultimate  rule,  migbt, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  with  safety,  provided  that  it  be  home  in 
mind,  that  it  cannot  be  the  rule  of  the  Divine  conduct.  The 
perfections  of  God,  as  Hooker  finely  remarks,  are  '  a  kind  of 

*  law  to  his  working  ;  for  that  perfection  which  God  is,  giveth 
'  perfection  to  that  he  doth.* . .  . . '  God,  therefore,  is  a  law 
'  both  to  Himself  and  to  all  other  things  besides.  God  worketk 
'  nothing  without  a  cause.  All  these  things  which  are  done  by 
'  him,  liave  some  end  for  which  they  are  done ;  and  the  end 
'  for  which  they  are  done,  is  a  reason  of  his  will  to  do  them... 
'  They  err,  therefore,  who  think  tliat  of  the  will  of  God  to  do 
'  this  or  that,  there  is  no  reason  besides  his  will.  Many  times 
'  no  reason  known  to  us  ;  but  that  there  is  no  reason  thereof,  I 
'judi;e  it  most  unreasonable  to  imagine,  inasmuch  as  he  work- 
'  eth  all   thiiis:s,  not  onlv  accorciiufx  to  his  own  will,   but  tk 

*  counsel  oj  his  own  will.  And  whatsoever  is  done  with  wise 
^  counsel  or  wise  resolution,  hath  of  necessity  some  reason 
'  why  it  should  be  done*.'  The  immutability  of  the  Divine 
will  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Divine  perfections 
from  which  it  emanates :  and  it  follows,  that  the  moral  distinc- 
tions which  are  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  those  perfections, 
must  also  be  immutable. 

Nearly  akin  to  that  philosophy  which  makes  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions originate  in  the  will  of  God,  is  that  which  makes  the 
rule  of  the  Divine  will  itself  to  be  the  happinetis  of  .the  crea- 
ture. Paley's  system  of  morals,  as  Dr.  Dewar  correctly  re- 
marks, is  by  no  means  cnninnl ;  and  he  wus  probalily  misled 
by  authorities  held  at  that  time  in  the  highest  admiration. 
Thus,  Archbishop  King  makes  the  basis  of  virtue  to  be,  the 
will  of  God  in  respect  to  the  t^ood  of  his  creatures.  His  defi- 
nition is :  *  Virtue  is  the  conformity  to  a  rule  of  life,  directing 

*  the  actions   of  all    rational   creatures  with   respect  to  each 

*  other's  hajjpiness :  to  which  coni'ormity  every  one  in  all 
'cases  is  obliged+.'  He  ifgues  thus:  *  Private  happiness 
'  upon  the  whole  is  the  ultimate  end  of  man.  This  absolutely 
'  depends  en  and  can  eflectnally  be  secured  only  by  the  will  of 

*  God.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  our  only  adequate  rule 
'  of  action,  and  what  alone  includes  perpetual  obligation.' 
Aoaiii :  *  Thus,  the  will  of  God  is  the  immediate  criterion  of 
'  virtue,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  the  criterion  of  the  will 
'  of  God  ;  and  therefore,  the  happiness  of  mankind  may  be 

*  said  to  be  the  criterion  of  virtue,  but  onee  removed.' 

Against  this  scheme  of  morality,  there  lie  three  fatal  objec> 
tions.     First,  it  excludes  the  love  of  God  from  the  idea  of  vir- 
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laioiit  being  reminded  of  the  numerous  instancos  in  which 
,  i»din|;  writers  have  unsuccessfully  atlempted  to  expliiin  the 
i.  dictions  and  symbols  of  the  Sacred  Vnlume,  by  nppiicntiona 
-hem  to  the  current  transactions  of  the  day.  It  would  be 
y  to  collect  from  recent  publications,  eiiamples  of  the 
Ugest  assumptions  and  most  erronenns  calculations,  of  sin- 
!ar  jTeJudices  and  presumptuous  concliisinns;  and  to  fur- 
.h,  by  citing  numberless  failures  of  confident  predictions, 
aofs  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  interpreters.  The  time  is  piist, 
im  which,  if  the  expectations  held  out  to  our  faith  by  expoH- 
n  ?er8ed  in  the  study  of  the  prophecies  had  been  realised, 
s  should  have  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
tuiBtian  history.  If  the  course  of  ati'airs  be  compared  with 
ur  aaticipatious,  the  conclusions  to  be  drnwn  will  not  be 
und  very  favourable  to  their  pretensions  to  superior  skill,  in 
■pect  to  either  the  selections  of  their  materi:ils,  or  the  adjust* 
nit  of  their  systems.  Nor  will  excess  of  caution  appear  to 
iv«  formed  one  of  their  prominent  qualifications.  Many  of 
ete  failures  nutst  l>e  attributed  to  a  predilection  for  some 
'pothesis  suggested  by  fancied  resemblances,  which  have  in- 
realed  the  Writer's  imagination  too  strongly  to  allow  of  the 
and  exercise  of  his  judgement. 

The  errors  of  so  many  expositors,  however,  form  no  vahd 

gection  against  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  Thu 

tabliehment  of  tbe  oracular  authority  from  which  the  predic- 

mn  themselves   proceeded,  is   most  satiNfactorily   obtained. 

id  aa  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings  is  uniform,  our 

nfidence  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  part  of  the  declarations 

future  events  which  they  contain.     Neither  the  discordances 

•:   the  errors  of  interpreters  can  invalidiite  their  truth  and 

iainty.     It  would  be  well  that  the  remark  of  Sir  IsaacNow- 

.  which  this  class  of  writers   so   frequently  c^uote  with  ap- 

ation,  were  more  generally  observed  by  expositors ;  that  tlie 

''hecies  of  the  Bible  were  given  'not  to  gratify  men^scuri- 

lies  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after 

'.were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event.' 

!Bt  ever  be  perilous  to  their  reputation,  as  well  as  fatal  to 

ystems,  to  exceed  this  limit  of  their  duty.      Within  its 

'  .  indeed,  we  might  not  perceive  the  perfection  of  wisdom 

!'y  exposition  of  prophecy ;    but  the  restrictions  assigned 

exclude   the  influence  of  many  exciting  causes  wnich 

r      <i  ardent  minds. 

Cooper,  in  our  judgement,  has  furnished  one  more  in- 
to be  added  to  the  Lon^  list  of  writers  whose  mis-inter- 
!,     ■•a  of  the  prophecies  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strong 
i..   -sion  produced  on  the  imagination  by  paseing  eventu. 
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consist  of  restrictions  upon  nersonal  liberty  and  restraint  upon 
the  evil  passions,  are  satisned  with  outward  conformity  to  the 
rule.  The  will  of  the  legislator  is  the  criterion  of  political 
virtue  or  of  civil  duties,  and  the  sood  of  society  is  the  criteiion 
of  all  wise  and  upright  legislation.  And  pnvate  virtue  is  an 
object  of  indiiference  to  the  legislator,  not  coming  under  his 
cognizance,  except  so  far  as  it  conduces  to  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  Utility,  expediency  is,  in  this  point  of  view« 
the  rule  of  public  virtue  or  public  duty.  Many  of  the  positive 
enactments  and  prohibitions  of  the  Divine  Legislator,  more 
especially  those  in  the  Mosaic  code,  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  human  laws  in  this  respect.  The  will  of  God  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  in  these  cases,  the  sole  origin  of  the  rule,  and  the 
good  of  the  community  as  the  ultimate  reason  of  the  Divine 
will, — the  criterion  of  obedience  '  once  removed."  And  the 
right  and  the  wrong  might  have  been  otherwise  determined. 
But  in  such  cases,  thougli  obedience  to  the  law  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  a  test  of  virtue,  the  object  of  the  legislator  is 
not  to  produce  virtue, — for  virtue  resides  in  the  disposition  of 
the  heart,  over  which  positive  enactments,  terminating  in  ont^ 
ward  conformity,  exert  no  influence.  No  man  is  considered 
us  a  virtuous  man,  one  entitled  to  praise  and  esteem,  merely 
because  he  does  not  violate  any  oi  the  laws  of  his  country. 
The  legislator's  claims  are  satisfied,  and  yet,  the  man  may  have 
no  pretensions  to  virtue.  The  temporal  happiness  of  the  com- 
niunity  may  be  reftpected,  and  even  promoted  by  the  individual, 
;uid  he  may  deserve  praise  as  a  useful  citizen;  and  yet,  virtue, 
ill  the  sense  of  purity,  disinterestedness,  kindness,  mercy,  gra- 
titude, ])iety,  may  have  no  existence  in  bis  bosom. 

The  moral  government  of  God  bears  in  this  respect  no 
analogy  to  human  legislation.  Its  immediate  end  is  the  pro- 
duction and  the  reward  of  virtue,  as  consisting,  not  in  confor- 
mity to  a  rule  of  life,  but  in  conformableness  of  heart  and 
devoted  affection  to  the  source  and  archetype  of  all  virtue  and 
all  excellence,  whose  glory  must  be  the  creature's  highest  end, 
and  whose  favour  must  constitute  its  highest  felicity. 


Art.  IV.  The  Crisis;  or,  an  Attempt  to  shew  from  Prophe^,  il- 
lustrated by  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  the  Prospecti  and  toe  Ehitiet 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  the  present  Perioa.  With  an  Inquixy 
into  the  probable  Destiny  of  England  during  the  predicted  Deso- 
lations of  the  Papal  Kmgdoms.  By  the  llev.  £d«ard  Cooper. 
Third  Edition.  12nio.  pp.  xliv.  283.  Price  Gs.  London.  1896. 

T17E  could  not  take  up  a  new  work  treating  of  the  fulfilment 
^^    of  Scripture  prophecies  in  the  events  of  our  own  times. 
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witiiout  beihg  remiuded  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
preceding  writers  have  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  explain  the 
predictions  and  symbols  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  by  applications 
vf  them  to  the  current  transactions  of  the  day.  It  would  be 
«asy  to  collect  from  recent  publications,  examples  of  the 
strangest  assumptions  and  most  erroneous  calculations,  of  sin- 
gular prejudices  and  presumptuous  conchisions;  and  to  fur- 
nish, by  citing  numberless  failures  of  confident  predictions, 
proofs  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  interpreters.  The  time  is  past, 
nrom  which,  if  the  expectations  held  out  to  our  faith  by  exposi- 
tors versed  in  the  study  of  the  prophecies  had  been  realised, 
we  should  have  dated  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in 
Christian  history.  If  the  course  of  affairs  be  compared  with 
their  anticipations,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  will  not  be 
found  very  favourable  to  their  pretensions  to  superior  skill,  in 
respect  to  either  the  selections  of  their  materials,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  systems.  Nor  will  excess  of  caution  appear  to 
have  formed  one  of  their  prominent  qualifications.  Many  of 
tliese  failures  must  be  attributed  to  a  predilection  for  some 
hypothesis  sugj^ested  by  fancied  resemblances,  which  have  in- 
terested the  Writer's  imagination  too  strongly  to  allow  of  the 
sound  exercise  of  his  judgement. 

The  errors  of  so  many  expositors,  however,  form  no  valid 
objection  against  the  study  of  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  The 
establishment  of  the  oracular  authority  from  which  the  predic- 
tions themselves  proceeded,  is  most  satisfactorily  obtained. 
And  as  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writings  is  uniform,  our 
confidence  cannot  be  withheld  from  any  part  of  the  declarations 
of  future  events  which  they  contain.  Neither  the  discordances 
Dor  the  errors  of  interpreters  can  invalidate  their  truth  and 
certainty.  It  would  be  well  that  the  remark  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, which  this  class  of  writers  so  frequently  (^uote  with  ap- 
probation, were  more  generally  observed  by  expositors;  that  the 
prophecies  of  the  Bible  were  given  '  not  to  gratify  men^s  curi- 

*  osities  by  enabling  them  to  foreknow  things,  but  that,  after 

•  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be  interpreted  by  the  event/ 
It  must  ever  be  perilous  to  their  reputation,  as  well  as  fatal  to 
their  systems,  to  exceed  this  limit  of  their  duty.  Within  its 
range,  indeed,  we  might  not  perceive  the  perfection  of  wisdom 
in  every  exposition  of  prophecy ;  but  the  restrictions  assigned 
would  exclude  the  influence  of  many  exciting  causes  which 
mislead  ardent  minds. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  our  iudgement,  has  furnished  one  more  in- 
stance to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  writers  whose  misinter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  strong 
impression  produced  on  the  imagination  by  passing  events. 
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and  to  the  solicitude  felt  by  an  author  to  support  a  favoonte 
hypothesis.  The  principal  aim  of  Mr.  Cooper*s  present  pub- 
lication is,  to  exhibit  the  character  and  exploits  of  Napoleoo, 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  contained  in  the  eleventli 
cha[)ter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  verse  36th  to  the  end.  h 
these  verses,  he  supposes  that  there  is  delivered  a  predictioc 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  uot  onW 
as  it  announces  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sovcreis^nty  of  that 
extraordinary  personage,  but  us  connectin;^  the  time  of  hii 
appearance  with  other  notes  of  times  still  more  important 
Of  the  importance  of  his  speculations,  Mr.  Cooper  is  evidently 
most  strongly  persuaded  ;  and  if  his  conclusions  sliould  \)t 
regarded  by  his  readers  as  much  in  the  character  of  established 
truths  as  they  are  by  himself,  he  may  be  congratulated  on  lh« 
system  of  prophetical  and  ])ulitical  relations  which  he  has  su 
anxiously  laboured  to  mature.  His  attempt,  however,  has  lesi 
of  the  character  of  novelty  than  he  would  Neem  to  claim  on 
its  behalf,  when  he  describes  his  expository  speculations  a« 
going  the  len<4th  of  proposing  a  new  interpretation  of  a  pirt 
of  the  proplietical  writings.  Mr.  Cooper^s  exposition  is  rather 
an  improvement  on  the  schemes  of  some  of  his  predecessors, 
than  a  suu^cstion  entirely  original.  The  wilful  and  injpi«"»H 
kino:  of  Mr.  Cuopur,  is  but  ;jnuthor  vvTftion  of  Mr-  Fabcr's 
wilful  and  iiitidel  king,  who  was,  according::  to  his  explanaticn 
of  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  to  arise  in  the  last  days  of  athei^ni 
aiul  insubordination.  Mr.  Faber's  di.ssertation  was  publish^! 
only  two  ycai'N  after  M'a|)olcon  hail  been  crowned  Emperor  of 
Fniiici' ;  \A\''\  in  what  a[)jjii(:atiun  it  was  intended  that  the  bi.<- 
i  uage  of  the  prophecy  should  l/O  construed,  could  not  be 
nnptrctjiifd  by  the  readers  of  that  work.  The  descriptions 
and  invectives  so  co|>iously  and  vuiiemently  directed  agai^^l 
the  ruler  and  the  peoi)le  of  Fruiice,  and  so  plausibly  biipportt-d 
by  proofs  from  holy  writ,  marking  them  out  as  an  impious  and 
atheistical  race,  entitled  tlie  authors  of  those  tirades  to  the 
notice  of  the  abettors  of  the  warfare  which  was  let  loose 
atjainst  ther.i.  No  device  could  have  been  more  seasonable  or 
more  scrviceal»le.  Iniidelity  and  atheism  had  for  long  periods 
of  time  been  permitted  to  diil'use  their  poison,  without  awaken- 
ing tlie  indignation  of  the  j)arties  alluded  to,  by  whom  the 
hjudest  and  fiercosl  cries  were  uttertd  against  Napoleon,  who 
was  probably  not  less  qualified  for  an  avowed  Christian  so%~e- 
rei'^n,  than  some  ot!u  r  crowned  ^onN  of  the  Church.  The 
atheism  and  inli'.it  lily  of  tlie  ohl  linrojiean  courts  were  not 
connected  with  pohtiral  innoiations,  and  therefore  tliev  werv 
allowed  to  woik  their  way  undi.stnibcd  by  outcries  und  oppo- 
sition.   In  amicable  agreement  with  superstition  and  corrup- 
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tfon,  they  were  never  denounced  as  dangerous  to  altars  and 
to  thrones  ;  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  looking  to 
Spain  or  to  Naples  as  exhibiting  a  portentous  object  threaten- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Christian  faith,  to  which  the  page  of 
sacred  prophecy  was  referring  every  intelligent  reader.  Let 
courts  be  ever  so  corrupt  and  irreligious,  there  is  never  any 
loud  expressions  of  alarm  in  certain  quarters,  so  long  as  rulers 
are  legitimate  and  despotic.  In  other  cases,  the  danger  is  soon 
perceived,  and  the  outcry  is  raised  ;  and  should  the  determi- 
nation be  taken  to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  absolute 
authority  and  established  superstitions,  the  most  effective 
services  shall  be  rendered  to  the  cause  by  religious  instigators, 
who,  if  they  may  not  brandish  the  spear  and  hurl  the  lance, 
may  consecrate  the  banners  of  the  crusaders,  and  give  their 
benediction  to  the  host  going  forth  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
enemies  of  the  cross. 

Mr.  Cooper's  work,  as  our  readers  will  soon  perceive,  is  not 
without  its  political  bearinj^s ;  it  is,  however,  not  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  calculated  to  excite  or  to  cherish  national 
animosities.  We  shall  now  at  once  proceed  to  examine  its 
most  important  and  novel  interpretations  of  Daniel's  prophecy. 
Chap.  xi.  36 — 46.,  because  its  value  altogether  depends  on  its 
correctness  in  this  particular,  and  a  discussion  of  its  entire 
contents  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  conveniently 
afford  to  it. 

In  his  thirteenth  chapter,  Mr.  Cooper  endeavours  to  support 
his  position,  that  the  present  crisis  is  the  interval  which  pre- 
cedes the  time  of  unprecedented  trouble,  by  an  argument 
which  he  considers  as  furnishing  a  direct  and  independent 
proof  in  its  favour.  This  argument,  he  founds  on  the  intima- 
tion given  to  his  disciples  by  our  Lord : — •*  fVhen  ye  ^hall  see 
the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  pro- 
phet, stand  in  the  holy  places,  (wnoso  readeth,  let  him  under- 
'*  stand,)  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  into  the  moun- 
*'  tains."  Here,  certainly,  was  a  specific  event  foretold,  by 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ,  on  its  arrival,  would  be  enabled 
to  perceive  that  the  day  of  visitation  was  at  hand,  and  which 
they  would  rightly  regard  as  a  note  of  preparation.  But  if 
this  example  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  an  argument,  that 
some  specific  sign  may  be  expected  to  be  given  in  relation  to 
the  '  crisis'  which  Mr.  Cooper  asserts,  and  labours  to  prove,  is 
now  come,  —it  must  be  shewn,  in  the  progress  of  the  Authdr's 
reasoning  from  this  supposed  analogous  case,  that,  as  the  crisis 
in  the  former  instance  was  expressly  provided  with  its  distinc- 
tive mark  by  which  it  was  to  be  known,  so,  in  the  latter,  a 
signal  and  specific  mark  is  given  ;  and  that  this  mark  is  so  con- 
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nected  with  the  events  of  the  period,  as  to  appear,  on  the  very 
fece  of  the  record,  as  an  intimation  of  its  arrival,  and  a  special 
admonition  from  Christ  to  his  diRciples  in  relation  to  their  duty. 
If  any  particular  circumstance  can  be  produced  as  being  such 
distinctive  mark,  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  given  expressly  as  a 
mark  of  the  predicted  period.  Now,  here  Mr.  Cooper  totally 
fails.  It  is  his  object  through  several  chapters,  to  shew*  that 
the  arrival  of  the  lone  anticipated  era  which  should  introduce 
the  '  time  of  trouble,  is  provided  with  its  appropriate  and  defi- 
nite mark.  The  king  whose  character  ana  exploits  are  des- 
cribed in  Daniel  xi.  36—45,  is  supposed  to  be  mtroduced  into 
the  prophecy  for  the  very  purpose  of  indicating  that  period. 

*  When  this  *^  king"  shall  have  appeared ;  shall  have  fulGlled  the 
office  assigned  to  him ;  and  shall  have  come  to  his  end  in  the  manner 
described ;  then  let  it  be  known,  that  Michael,  the  great  prince,  which 
standeth  for  the  people  of  Daniel,  is  standing  up ;  and  that  the  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was,  during  which  their  deliverance  shall 
be  effected,  is  fast  approaching.  Then  let  Israel  lift  up  their  heads, 
for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh.'    p.  102. 

The  standing  up  of  Michael  on  behalf  of  Daniel's  people, 
may  be  coincident  with  the  fall  of  the  king  who  is  the  subject 
of  the  concluding  verses ;  but  it  must  be  equally  coincident 
with  the  time  of  trouble,  and  therefore  cannot  be  a  signal  that 
it  is  fast  approaching.  It  is  apparent,  however,  from  the  pro- 
phecy, that  the  *  king*  is  not  introduced  as  a  specific  mark  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  and  setting  out  the  time  of 
trouble.  The  passage  in  which  he  is  described,  is  not  pre- 
ceded or  accompanied  by  any  direct  notes  of  emphasis,  to  fix 
the  attention  on  its  subject,  as  being  monitory.  It  is  not  at 
all  like  the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  which  our  Lord 
refers  to  distinctive  and  related  signs  as  clearly  marked  out 
signals  of  the  visitation  which  he  announced.  There  is  clearly 
no  analogy  or  correspondence  in  the  one  case  to  the  other. 

Napoleon  is  the  '  king  who  shall  do  according  to  his  will,* 
and  whose  appearance  was  to  indicate  the  important  period 
which  precedes  the  redemption  of  Israel.  '  Napoleon  proved 
<  to  be  ''  The  King,'' '  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Cooper's  sixteenth 
chapter.  Let  any  unbiassed  reader  peruse  the  passage  in 
Daniel  xi.  36 — 45,  and  attempt  to  interpret  it  by  the  corres- 
pondence of  Napoleon's  history,  and  he  will,  we  imagine,  be 
convinced  that  it  belongs  to  some  other  subject.  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  indisputable,  that  whosoever  may  be  designated  by 
the  prophet  as  the  king,  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  person, 
or  power,  so  described,  are  to  be  understood  as  preceding '  the 
time  of  the  end.    But  if  so.  Napoleon  cannot  be  the  king. 
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The  king  is  described  from  verse  36th  to  vdrse  45th.  He  is 
distinctly  and  emphatically  denominated  a  king,  and  in  this 
capacity  and  title  the  entire  series  of  predictions  is  delivered 
respecting  him.  The  46th  verse  commences  with  a  description 
of  opposition  and  warfare  directed  a^inst  him — **  And  at  the 
^  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him,  and 
**  the  king  of  the  nt)rth  shall  come  against  him,  tic."  The  time 
of  the  end  is  not  connected  in  the  prophecy  with  flie  appear- 
ance of  '  the  king/  If,  at  the  36th  verse,  we  had  read,  "  And 
at  the  time  of  the  end  a  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will, 
&c."  there  might  have  been  some  appearance  of  stipport  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Cooper's  interpretation.  But  the  time  of  the 
end  being  connected  with  and  marking  the  time  of  opposition 
and  warfare,  obviously  takes  out  of  this  period,  the  time  of  the 
despotic  rule  and  prosperity  of  the  king  who  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  his  will.  Now,  according  to  Mr.  Cooper,  the  time  of 
the  end  includes  the  whole  period  which  commences  at  the 
expiration  of  the  1260  days  of  the  obscurations  and  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the  tyrannical 
powers  that  have  oppressed  her  will  be  utterly  broKen,  and 
iier  millennial  glories  will  have  commenced.  This  period, '  the 
'  time  of  the  end,'  Mr.  Cooper  dates  from  1792.  But  Napo- 
leon was  not  a  kiug  at  that  date ;  he  was  not  known  to  the 
world  at  that  time ;  and  could  not  be  in  1792,  a  sovereign  in 
the  plenitude  of  power,  before  the  time  of  the  end. 

In  applying  the  prophecy  to  Napoleon,  the  Author  adopts  a 
most  arbitrary  distribution  of  the  particulars  which  it  com- 
prises. It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  the  prophecy  with 
unprejudiced  attention,  without  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the 
predications  of  the  prophecy  which  follow  the  announcement 
of  the  opposition  directed  against  *  the  king'  from  verse  40th, 
are  in  reference  to  times  subsequent  to  that  opposition.  His 
entering  into  the  glorious  land — his  stretching  his  hand  upon 
the  countries — his  power  over  the  treasures  oi  gold  and  silver, 
and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt — his  beins  troubled 
by  tidinfirs  out  ot  the  East  and  out  oi  the  North— %is  going 
forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy — his  planting  the  tabernacles 
of  his  palaces  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  moun- 
tain— are  evidently  events  in  succession.  They  are  clearly  a 
last  series  of  acts,  and  not  a  first.  Whatever  may  be  the  con- 
tents of  the  alarming  messages  out  of  the  East  and  the  NorUi, 
and  which  are  the  exciting  cause  of  hia  rage  and  destructive 
resolutions,  his  planting  his  tabernacles  in  the  position  as- 
sit^ed.  is  a  part  of  his  successes  or  history  coneeqnent  on 
his  going  furin,  and  immediately  preceding  his  end.  But  Mr. 
Cooper's  hypothesis  is  constructed  on  the  most  unnatural  and 
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violent  disruptions  of  the  arrangement,  and  is  altogether  a 
capricious  distribution  of  particulars. 

Mr.  Cooper  could  not  possibly  be  insensible  to  objections 
ivhich  mignt  be  urged  against  nis  hypothesis  on  this  very 
ground.  He  attempts  therefore  to  obviate  such  objections, 
and  to  establish  his  interpretations  by  endeavouring  to  shew, 
that,  in  the  prophecy,  no  consecutive  connection  of  events 
exists.    But  here,  again,  he  fails.    For,  granting  that,  in  the 

i>articulars  stated  in  verses  36,  37,  38,  39,  there  is  no  chrono- 
ogical  order,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that,  in  those  verses, 
no  chronological  arrangement  is  necessary  :  the  particulars  are 
particulars  of  character,  and  do  not  belong  to  historical  de- 
tails. The  case  is  entirely  different  with  verses  40 — 46.  In 
these  are  described  proceedings  which  must  have  followed 
each  other  in  consecutive  series,  and  to  which,  therefore,  notes 
of  chronological  order  must  be  applied.  The  strength  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  argument  against  the  chronological  order  of  the  pas* 
sage,  is  the  conchision  which  he  deduces  from  a  companson 
of  verses  41  and  45. 

'  The  4-2d  verse/  he  remarks,  '  describes  the  successes  and  con- 
quests of  the  infidel  king  in  Egypt,  antecedently  to  his  passing  over 
into  the  holy  land :  which  shews,  unless  it  be  contended  that  two 
similar  invasions  of  Palestine  are  foretold,  that  the  particulars  stated 
in  the  41  st  verse  relate  to  the  same  events  with  those  predicted  in  the 
46th,  and  consequently  that  no  regular  chronological  history  is  given 
in  this  part  of  the  prophecy.'    p.  1 54. 

This  remark,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  par- 
ticulars in  the  41st  verse  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  in  the 
45th.  The  former  predicts  his  entering  into  the  glorious  land  ; 
but  nothing  is  predicated  of  his  retiring  from  it,  or  returning 
to  it.  It  is  to  be  the  scene  of  his  success  ;— and  his  planting 
his  tabernacle  between  the  seas,  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain, 
is  evidently  distinct  from  his  entering  into  the  glorious  land, 
and  subsequent  to  it.  We  shall  cite  uie  prediction  of  Daniel 
as  comprised  in  verses  40 — 46,  and  place  in  corresponding 
portions,  the  events  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  sees  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy. 

*  40.  And  at  the  time  of  *  It  was  in  the  Peninsula  that  the  at- 

the  end  shall  the  king  of  tack  commenced,  which,  though  feeble 

the    south   push   at    him :  in  its  beginning,  ted  to  events  which 

and  the  king  of  the  north  ultimately  produced  his  (Napoleon's) 

shall  come  against  him  like  fall.  Thus,  the  king  of  the  south  muhed 

a  whirlwind,  with  chariots,  at   him.     Indeed,    the    whole   renin- 

and   with    horsemen,   and  sular  war   was  of  a  character  which 

with  many  ships ;—  exactly  corresponded  with  the  idea  here 

conveyed.    A  stand  was  made  ggaimt 
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<  4]  •  He  shall  enter  also 
into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  countries  shall  be 
overthrown ;  but  these  shall 
escape  oot  of  his  hand,  even 
Fdom,  and  Moab,  and  the 
chief  of  the  children  of 
Ainnion> 


<  42.  He  shall  stretch 
forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries ;  and  the  land  of 
£g}'pt  shall  not  escape.  43. 
But  he  shall  have  power 
over  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  and  over  all 
the  precious  things  of  £- 
gypt :  and  the  Lybians  and 
the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at 
his  steps. 


him  at  the  very  time  when  he  seemed, 
as  it  were»  to  have  accomplished  his 
object ;  and  he  was  compelled  ffradiially 
to  give  way,  step  by  step,  tOl  thus  at 
length  he  was  pushed  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  further  side  of 
the  P3rrennees.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  king  of  the  north  was  coming 
*  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  &c/ 
The  mention  of  **  many  ships"  inti' 
mates  that  England  was  nere  mtended. 

^  From  these  verses  (40—45)  it  qp-> 
pears,  that  the  fact  of  his  entering  into 
the  glorious  land  having  been  stated* 
the  circumstances  which  induced  him 
to  go  thither  are  briefly  detailed.  Hav- 
ing made  himself  master  of  Egynt^- 
early  in  December,  1798,  Napoleon 
(General  Buonaparte)  went  to  Suez  to 
survey  the  isthmus,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  marching 
his  army  in  that  direction,  as  soon  as 
the  season  would  admit.  And  if  cir- 
cumstances had  not  interposed  and  in- 
duced him  to  change  nis  meditated 
purpose,  if  he  had  proceeded  in  the 
intended  direction,  Edom,  and  Moab, 
and  the  children  of  Ammon  ftbe 
countries  which  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  those  nations ;  and  which,  lying  in 
the  line  of  Napoleon's  (Buonaparte's) 
projected  march,  testified  their  alarm 
by  suppliant  deputations  to  him  during 
his  residence  at  Suez)  would  have  been 
exposed  to  the  invasion  and  ravages  of 
his  armies.  But  unexpected  tidings 
suddenly  altered  his  plans ;  by  which 
incident  those .  countries  **  escaped  out 
of  his  hand.''  127. 

*  He  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt,  after  taking  first 
Alexandria  and  then  Cairo.  At  this 
latter  place,  having  divided  the  country 
into  departments,  he  called  a  general 
assembly,  professedly  chosen  by  the 
people,  but  actually  nominated  by  hb 
generals.  Through  the  means  of  this 
council  he  issued  whatever  decrees 
he  pleased;  and  amongst  others,  im» 
posed  an  oppressive  land-tax,  not  only 


<  44.  But  tidines  out  of 
the  east  and  out  of  the  north 
■hall  trouble  him  :  therefore 
he  shall  ao  forth  with  great 
fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly 
to  make  away  many. 
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in  CairOy  but  also  in  the  poorest  vil- 
lages ;  and  thus  he  had  '<  power  over 
the  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt  :*' 
while  by  recruiting  his  army  from  tlie 
conquered  country,  he  had  "  the  Lybi- 
ans  and  Ethionians  at  his  steps.*'  127. 

*  These  ticfings  were  from  "  the 
north,"  Constantinople  ;  and  from  '*  the 
east,"  Palestine  and  Arabia,  informing 
him  of  the  hostile  preparations  which 
were  making  aeainst  him,  especially  of 
the  forces  which  the  Pasha  of  Damas- 
cus, then  resident  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
was  collecting,  and  of  the  oaultitudes  of 
tlie  Arabs  which  it  might  be  expected 
would  co-operate  with  nim.  *■  There- 
fore he  went  forth  with  great  fury  to 
destroy  and  utterly  make  away  many:" 
he  entered  into  the  glorious  land,  and 
many  were  overthrown.  Gaza,  Lydda, 
and  Ilamah,  were  attacked  and  taken. 
Joppa,  garrisoned  by  600()  men,  was 
carried  b^  assault ;  129- 

*  And  m  the  course  of  his  march,  the 
keys  of  Jerusalem  were  delivered  unto 
him  ;  and  his  camp  was  planted  in  the 
Holy  Land,  between  the  Dead  and  the 
Mediterranean  seas.  130 

*  The  Russian  expedition  gave  the 
first  intimation  of  bis  change  of  for- 
tunes.— England  gave  the  6nal  blow  to 
his  dominion  in  the  memorable  plains 
of  Waterloo ;— of  him  it  may  be  most 
truly  and  descriptively  said,  that  be 
'*  came  to  his  end,  and  none  did  help 
him/'  * 

Now,  that  the  opposition  raised  agairist  Napoleon  as  Em- 
peror of  France,  should  be  placed  in  the  prediction  with  so 
many  occurrences  intervening  in  the  description  of  evenla, 
before  the  final  catastrophe  which  dissolved  nis  power,— -these 
occurrences  being  transactions  which  preceded  his  elevation  to 
sovereignty, — is,  we  think,  so  incredible  as  to  amount  to  proof 
presumptive  that  the  prophecy  cannot  relate  to  him.  But, 
indeed,  the  statements  in  tne  prediction  are  not  deacriptiTe  of 
the  proceedings  of  Napoleon.  The  king  of  Daniel  is  repre- 
sented as  first  entering  into  the  glorious  land,  and  thence  pro- 
secuting his  successes.  Bonaparte's  first  object  was  Egypt, 
which  M  inyaded  as  General  under  the  orders  of  the  Directory, 


<  ^5.  And  he  shall  plant 
the  tabernacles  of  hii$  palace 
between  the  seas  in  the  glo- 
rious holy  mountain. 

*  45.  Yet  he  shall  come 
to  his  end,  and  none  shall 
help  him.' 
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in  JqIv  1798,  and  from  which  he  returned  to  France  in  October 
1799,  leaving  behind  him  his  army.  We  cannot  perceive  that 
Bonaparte's  imposing  an  oppressive  land-tax  on  Cairo  and  the 
poorest  villages,  is  a  circumstance  adequate  to  answer  the 
prediction  that  ^  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold 
*  and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious  things  of  Egypt.*  ^or 
can  we  assume  that  the  information  received  by  Bonaparte  of 
the  hostile  preparations  making  against  him,  is  an  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  the  44th  verse,  which  would  evidently 
seem  to  require  some  affair  much  more  important  and  less  re- 
mote from  the  final  catastrophe  foretold,  to  answer  to  it.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  here  strangely  and  capriciously  inverted  his  text, 
which  does  not  connect  the  going  lorth  of  the  king  utterly  to 
make  away  many,  with  bis  entering  into  the  glorious  land. 

In  determining  the  application  of  the  prophecy,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  king  is  of  primary  consideration.  Let  us  then  see 
how  Mr.  Cooper  proceeds  to  adjust  the  particulars  of  the  pre- 
diction in  this  respect.  We  shall  give,  as  in  the  preceaing 
instance,  the  text  of  the  prophet  accompanied  by  the  comment 
of  his  present  expositor. 

•  36.  And  the  king  shall  *  In  the  character  of  **  the  king,'*  as 
do  according  to  his  will ;  detailed  by  the  angel,  the  two  promi- 
and  he  shall  exalt  himself,  nent  features  are  wilfulDess  and  impietv. 
and  magnify  himself  above  Of  the  former  of  these,  as  including  in 
every  god,  and  shall  speak  it  an  ambitious  and  a  despotic  spirit 
marvellous  things  against  the  which  would  endure  no  control,  toge- 
God  of  gods  ;  and  shall  pros-  ther  with  pride,  insolence,  and  cruelty, 
per  till  the  indignation  be  no  other  proof  need  to  be  adduced  than 
accomplished:  for  that  that  that  whicn  the  mere  reading  of  the  pas- 
is  determined  shall  be  done.  sage  at  once  supplies. — As  to  his  tm- 

*  37.  Neither  shall  he  re-  pieti/^  no  one  who  has  searched  into 
gard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  particulars  can  doubt.  In  addition  to 
nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  those  instances  adduced  by  Mr.  Frere^ 
regard  any  god .  for  he  shall  — such  as  his  ascribing  his  successes, 
magnify  himself  above  all.  in  his  public  dispatches,  to  hi»  Jate  and 

'  38.  But  in    his    estate  his  destiny ;  his  dedicating,  in  the  year 

shall  he  honour  the  god  of  1801,  the  consecrated  chapel  of  the  In- 

forces :  and  a  god  whom  his  valids  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war,   and 

fathers  knew  not   shall  he  placing  the  iitaa^e  of  .that  pagan  deity 

honour  with  gold  and  silver,  on  the  spot  which  b^d  been  occupied 

and    with    precious  stones,  by  the  Christian  symbol  of  redemption ; 

and  pleasant  things.  his  declaring  in  his  speech  to  tjie  Coun* 

'  39    Thus  shall  he  do  in  cil  of  Ancients,  Kov.  10th  1799,  «<  I 

the  most  strong  holds  with  a  have  always  followed  the  god  of  war, 

strange  god,  whom  he  shall  andjbrtune  and  the  god  o/war  are  with 

acknowledge,  and  increase  roe  ;**  his  permitting  the  most  blasphe- 

with  glory:    and  he   shall  mous   addresses   tai   applicalions   of 
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cause  them  to  rule  over  Scripture  prophecies  to  himself;— 4rr 
many,  and  shall  divide  the  addition  to  these  proofs  and  displays  of 
land  for  gain.'  impiety ,  the  proclamations    issued  by 

Napoleon  in  £gypt»  confirm  very  strong- 
ly his  resemblance  in  this  point  to  the 
person  predicted  by  the  Angel.' 

Mr.  Cooper  maintains  in  his  15th  chapter,  that  the  kings 
specified  in  Danier$  prophecy,  chap,  xi.,  are  individual 
kin^H.  '  The  kings  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  are  literally 
'  kings,  and  the  proceedings  predicted  are  those  of  individual 
*  kings.' — •  '*  The  King,"  who  subsequently  makes  so  promi- 
'  neut  a  figure  in  the  prediction,  is  a  literal  and  individual  king.* 
It  must  then  be  in  his  kingly  cap:icity,  us  a  sovereign  ruler, 
that  each  one  of  these  is  introduced  into  the  prophecy.  But 
what  is  the  fact  in  respect  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  the  appli- 
cation of  the  above  character  is  made  by  Mr.  Cooper  ?  Almost 
every  distinct  and  discriminating  particular  assumed    and  ex- 

1)lained  by  him,  is  appropriated  to  Bonaparte  at  a  time  when 
le  possessed  no  sovereign  power,  when  he  was  not  a  king,  but 
was  in  command  under  the  authority  of  others.     And  not  any 
of  the  dcsci'iptioiis  of  the  iur|>iety  of  '  the  king'  are  applied  by 
Mr.  Cooper  to  Nii|)olei»n  in  hi.s  possession  of  supreme  power. 
This   aiioiualous    fact  is   qitile  decisive  of  Mr.  Cooper's  hy- 
pothesis.     Mr.   Fal/tr   mij^ht,   uith    some    appearance  of   a 
plausible  application  of  iht*  draracter,  allude  to  the  infidelity 
and  ini],ic'Lu:s  of  Franco   under    iier   republican    governments; 
but  Mr.  C'.oper  lias  not    vt.iirurfd    to    designate  the  years  of 
Napoleon's  sovurei^my  jis  i)i^?in^:^  the  tim.?  in  which  the  impiety 
of  the  kinic  \v..s  to  disii!ijvr.i>!i  a:id  mark    him  out.     The  sinjrle 
fact,  tliat  Napoleon  revived  tlje  national  profession  of  religion, 
and  resloiTd  thi^  niitioiiul  wora-liip,  i-  a  vcFutation  of  Mr.  Cooper's 
hypotiicsis.     By  the  coucordiit  of  Sc[>t.  10,  1801,  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  re-establisliod  in  France  by  Bonaparte ; 
and  at  his  coronation  as  Knipcror  in    18U4,   tlie  Pope    himself 
was  personally  present.     This  fact  could  not  be  unknown  to 
Mr.  Cooper,  nor  could  he  avoid  perceiving  its  entire  oppo- 
sition to  his  system.     But  how  does  he  answer  the  objection 
which  it  presents?    '  It  may  be,' he  remarks, '  justly  replied, 
'  that  this  was  altogether  a  political  measure.*     A  reply  which 
every  reader  must  perceive  to  be  altogether  insufficient,  and 
which  leaves  the  objection  in  all  its  force,  to  subvert  entirely 
the  hypothesis  which  Mr.  Cooper  has  so  patiently  laboured  to 
construct.    The  character  of  tne  king  of  Daniel  is  represented 
as  uniformly  wicked  and  blasphemous,  and  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings by  which  his  character  is  to  be  displayed,  are  to  be 
open,  uniform,  and  constant.    How  does  this  agree  with  Na« 
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poleon  in  his  capacity  of  a  sovereign  ?  What  strangle  god  did 
ne  regard  ?  What  marvellous  things  did  he  speak  against  the 
God  of  gods  ?  The  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
in  France  by  Bonaparte,  presents  an  insuperable  objection  to 
Mr.  Cooper  s  hypothesis,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  opposition  to  the 
text  on  which  he  comments.  It  is  the  entire,  and  uniform, 
and  public  acts  of  the  sovereign  that  are  to  be  considered,  and 
these  simply  as  they  are  facts ;  nor  do  they  in  this  instance 
differ  from  other  acts  of  sovereigns  and  states,  not  even  if  we 
allow  Mr.  Cooper  to  denominate  the  *  measure'  a  '  political' 
one. 

Napoleon*3  appearance  in  the  world  is  the  *  signal  and  spe- 
•  cific  mark*  which,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  has  been  granted 
to  the  Church,  to  indicate  the  approaching  time  of  unprece- 
dented trouble ;  and  this  is  the  •  Crisis,'  according  to  his 
computations,  when  judgement  may  be  expected  more  imme- 
diately to  begin  at  the  house  of  God. 

The  second  part  of  his  work  is  employed  in  considering  and 
illustrating  the  admonition  of  Christ  to  his  Church,  respect- 
ing their  duty  in  the  anticipation  of  the  time  of  trouble,  and 
the  probable  destiny  of  England  during  the  continuance  of 
the  period  of  trial.  The  admonition  which  he  illustrates,  ig 
the  address  of  Christ:  "  Behold,  I  come  as   a  thief:  blessed' 

is  he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments ;  lest  he  walk 

naked,  and  they  see  his  shame.*'  An  admonition  to  which 
too  much  attention  can  never  be  given,  and  which  is  at  all 
times  seasonable,  though  there  may  be  times  when  its  import 
may.  be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.  Whether  the  present 
crisis  be  the  prelude  to  such  awful  visitations  as  Mr.  Cooper 
declares  to  be  at  hand,  and  in  which  the  papal  kingdoms  are 
to  pass  under  such  a  punitive  and  desolating  visitation  as  he 
announces,  we  presume  not  to  determine.  Conjectures  are 
perilous.  '*  Tlie  times  and  the  seasons,  the  Father  hath  put  in 
**  his  own  power."  We  should  perhaps  be  disposed,  were  it 
our  office  to  admonish  the  Churcn  of  its  duties  in  respect  to 
present  appearances,  to  advert  to  circumstances  to  which  Mr. 
Cooper  has  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  alluded.  It  is  present  ap- 
pearances, assuredly,  that  should  by  Christian  monitors  be 
chiefly  considered.  Whether  there  may  be  not  danger  accruing 
to  the  profession  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  from  secular- 
izing tendencies,  as  comprised  within  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  day,  and  from  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
supported  and  conducted  ; — whether  there  be  not  deteriorating 
causes  in  silent  but  eifectual  operation  in  Christian  societies, 
tending  to  obscure  their  lustre, and  to  impair  their  virtue ; — whe- 
ther the  profession  of  Christ's  religion  be  so  distinct  and  so  dia- 
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criminating  in  the  individuality  which  onght  to  attach  to  it ; — 
these  and  some  other  suggestions  would  probably  occur  to  ni, 
as  suitable  to  an  admonitory  address  at  the  present  time.  We 
do  not  indeed  perceive  in  Mr.  Cooper's  description  of  the 
duties  of  Christians  in  relation  to  the  present  Crisis  and  the 
times  which  he  represents  as  being  near,  that  any  advice  is 
given,  or  any  duties  recommended,  which  are  not  proper  at 
all  times.  Though  we  may  judge  them  to  be  inadequate  and 
defective,  we  cannot  but  commend  the  serious  spirit  which 
pervades  them»  and  the  earnestness  with  which  tney  are  in- 
culcated. The  Crisis  is  now  arrived,  at  no  great  distance  from 
which,  according  to  the  Author,  is  the  season  of  unprecedented 
trouble,  which  will  suddenly  put  an  end  to  the  state  of  apparent 
calm  and  tranquillity  which  tne  nations  of  Christendom  are  at 
this  moment  enjoying.  Mr.  Cooper's  anticipations  and  warn- 
ings, like  the  responses  of  the  Sibyl,  are  declaratory  of  cou* 
flicts  and  destruction. 

'  Bella^  horrida  bella, 
Et  Tifbrim  mtdto  spumantem  sanguine  ceme^ 

Tremendous  judgements  on  the  papal  kingdoms ;  political 
convulsions  and  revolutions ;  sanguinary  and  desolating  wars, 
aggravated,  it  is  probable,  by  intestine  commotions  and  re- 
ligions animosities,  and  terminating  in  the  utter  extinction*  by 
bome  providential  dispensations  unusually  awful,  of  the  papal 
church  and  kingdoms,  and  of  nil  their  adherents  and  support- 
ers . — such  is  the  present  Crisis.  Through  all  these  desola- 
tions, England,  Mr.  Cooper  is  of  opinion,  will  pasa  without 
sharing  deeply  in  the  eti'ccts  of  the  judgements  appointed  so 
extensively  to  punish  and  to  de^troy.  We  cannot  accompany 
him  through  his  copious  inquiry  into  the  probable  destiny  of 
England  during  this  period  of  unprecedented  trouble.  We 
must,  however,  confess,  that  we  do  not  entimate  very  hi.^hly 
the  wisdom  of  some  his  speculations,  nor  can  we  approve  of 
many  of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  delivered  in  this  portion 
of  his  work. 


Art.  V.  Travels  and  Adventures  in  the  Persian  Pramnees  om  tie 
Southern  Banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  By  James  B.  Fraser.  ita 
pp.384.    Price  U.  lis. 6d.    London.  1826.  j 

^UR  readers  will  recollect  that  we,  some  time  since,  re- 
viewed a  quarto  volume  of  travels  in  Khorasan  by  the 
Writer  whose  '  adventures*  are  now  on  our  table.  The  present 
publication  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  the  fonneri 
since  it  contains  a  continuation  of  the  Authorls  joomey ;  it  i% 
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however,  printed  as  an  independent  memoir,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  equally  spirited  and  interesting  in  its  narrative  with  th« 
work  to  which  it  succeeds. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Fraser,  in  December  1821, 
left  Tehran,  for  the  jurpose  of  exploring  the  upper  provinces  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  that,  after  various  adventures,  of  which 
we  gave  a  somewhat  ample  detail,  he  reached  Astrubad  early 
in  April  1822.  Here,  after  passing  through  provinces  in  whiob 
a  lawless  and  insurgent  spirit  evidently  prevailed,  he  felt  him- 
self to  have  reached  a  region  of  comparative  tranquillity,  though 
its  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  ungra- 
cious manners  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers.  1'he  city, 
though^  like  all  Persian  towns, encumbered  with  ruins,  hasa  high- 
ly gratifying  appearance.  Its  well  paved  streets,  luxuriant  gar-* 
dens,  and  surrounding  prospects  present  an  exterior  of  beiuty, 
whicJi  gives  the  inhabitants  but  a  wretched  compensation  for 
tl<e  malaria  occasioned  by  the  pestilential  miasmata  of  their 
swamps  and  untrimmed  forests.  After  a  brief  residence  here, 
Mr.  F.  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Saree,  the  capital  of  Mazun- 
deran.  His  track  lay  along  the  paved  chamie  which  was 
built  by  the  orders  of  Shah  Abbas,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating communication  in  this  mountainous  district.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  solid  and  well  -constructed  work,  though  inferior 
in  width  to  the  dimensions  assigned  by  the  calculations  of 
Jonas  Hanway.  At  Ashruff.  the  principal  object  of  curiosity 
was  the  garden  and  palace  of  Shah  Abbas,  with  its  canals,  cas- 
cades, fountains,  and  pavilions,  that  existed  in  all  its  glory 
when  visited  by  Hanway,  but  now  lies  desolate,  its  domes 
fallen,  its  waters  stagnant,  its  terraces  shattered,  and,  in  the 
chambers  of  wantonness,  with  their  pictured  walls  and  gilded 
n^ofs,  are  now  stabled  the  cows  and  mules  of  the  resident  pea- 
■.nitry.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  gorgeous  structure,  or  rather 
a  connected  series  of  splendid  buildings  and  luxuriant  gardens ; 
and  its  ruins  still  bear  testimony  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
magnificent  Shah,  while  they  attest  the  despicable  avarice  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  oFten  visits  this  quarter  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  who,  when  urged  by  a  Seyed,  a  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  and  the  local  architect,  to  order  at  least  a  partial  re- 
pair, unblushingly  pleaded  poverty  in  reply  to  every  suggestion. 
Nor  is  it  mere  neglect  that  has  reduced  Uiis  bright  and  beau- 
tiful spot  to  its  actual  desolation ;  dilapidation,,  deliberate  and 
Uiirestrained,  has  been  actively  employed.  The  materials  are 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  may  choose  to  carry  them  off.  The 
pavements,  composed  of '  fine  flag-stones '  of  large  dimensions, 
and  brouglit  from  a  considerable  distance  at  great  expenaCy 
have  been  broken  up  and  shivered  to  fragments  for  the  sake  of 
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the  iron  clamps  which  fastened  them  together,  nor  couM  the 
beauty  of  the  marble  slabs  which  '  formed  the  basementSp*  w* 
cure  them  from  a  better  fate. 

On  the  21st  of  April,  Mr.  Fraser  reached  Saree,  the  capital 
of  Mazundcran,  a  city  of  high  antiquity,  and  the  residence  of 
Mahomed  Koolee  Meerza,  one  of  the  king^s  Bons.  This  worth? 
prince  cherishes  the  same  despicable  appetite  for  wealtli  that 
distinguishes  his  father  and  the  greater  part  of  his  family.  He 
intimated  that  he  expected  a  handsome  present,  and  our  coun- 
tryniun  was  compelled  to  tax  his  slender  resourceit  for  the  piir- 

{)ose  of  gratifying  the  avarice  of  this  all-frrasping  governor. 
'oor  llamz'.iun  Beg,  Mr.  Fraser's  host  and  Nazir  or  steward  ot 
the  princess  household,  had  experienced  the  galling  effects  of  his 
mastcr*s  rapacity.  Before  the  appointment  of  Mahomed  Koole« 
Mcor/.a  to  the  government,  Ilauizaun  had  been  a  man  of  pro- 
perty and  consequence,  but  the  ])rince*s  favour  was  tlie  fore- 
runner of  misfortune  ;  extortion  and  confiscation  reduced  hnu. 
if  not  to  absolute  want,  at  least  to  the  necessity  of  a  politic 
aflfectation  of  poverty.  lie  behaved  well  to  his  |^uest,  aud 
his  mansion  is  repre^^ented  as  exhibiting  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Persian  comfort. 

*  The  housey  in  so  far  as  it  met  the  eye»  was  good,  comfortable. 
and  clcan»  and  the  rooms  of  reception  were  neat  and  even  eleguL 
The  walls  were  nicely  plastered,  and  adorned  with  devices  in  stucco ; 
the  windows  were  carved,  and  coloured  in  forms  like  those  exhibited 
in  the  kaleidoscope.  Numerous  niches  in  the  walls  were  fitted  up 
with  velvet  and  gold-worked  coverings.  A  handsome  fire-place  occu- 
pied one  bidcy  beautiful  numuds*  and  rich  carpets  were  ^iread  aboTc 
Indian  mats  on  the  floor.  But  the  moment  these  rooms  were  passe li. 
the  bare  bricks  and  unplaftcrcd  walls  stared  you  in  the  face;  tht 
passages  and  staircases  were  so  narrow,  that  two  persons  could  hardir 
pass  each  other,  anil  every  thing  looked  slovenly  and  unfinished.  The 
approach  from  without  was  by  a  dirty  lane,  so  narrow,  that  a  man  ort 
horseback  could  not  reach  the  door ;  on  eitlier  side  of  which  werr 
heaps  (if  broken  bricks  and  earth,  dirt,  and  pools  of  green  or  slimT 
water  Yet,  before  tiic  windows,  were  little  gardens  neatly  laid  out 
in  walks,  scrubs,  and  beds  of  flowers ;  and  beyond  the  town-vali 
might  be  seen  a  fine  prospect  of  the  plains  and  mountains.  The 
lod^ii)^  assij^ned  to  the  principal  guest  was  comfortable  enonchi  bat 
the  bcrvanis  ui^  that  guest  had  hardly  a  place  to  lay  their  heeoi  oo,  or 
to  protect  iii-N  hngga^e  from  the  weather.  We  dined  on  good  piUsv, 
but  4>ur  vervants  luid  often  not  even  dry  bread  to  put  in  their  mffuths 
unless  their  master  ^avc  thvm  money  to  pay  for  it;  and  as  to  liisbonci. 
they  hud  neither  shelter  nor  food,  not  even  a  place  where  they  nigSit 
stand  upon  dry  ground.' 


•  Tliick  carpets  of  ielt,  sometimes  richly  ornamentod  ia  glammg 
colours. 
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Mr.  Fraser's  introdaction  at  court  was  of  the  usual  com- 
plimentary kind^  but,  as  a  European,  he  was  supposed  to 
possess  great  medical  skill,  and  be  was  required  to  prescribe 
for  the  prince's  sister,  for  which  purpose  he  obtained  admission 
to  her  chamber.  The  symptoms  were  such  as  to  render  per* 
sonal  examination  necessary,  hepatic  affection  appearing  to 
be  indicated;  but  this  was  not  permitted,  and  he  dechued 
forther  interference.  He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  prince  in  his  more  familiar  association  with  his 
attendants.  His  highness  had  expressed  a  wish  to  examine 
the  drawings  and  astronomical  instruments  that  Mr.  Fraser 
carried  with  him ;  and,  during  the  exhibition,  ordered  that  a 
laree-show-box  of  his  own  should  be  brought  in.  Mr.  F.'s 
drawings  were  placed  before  it,  and  afforded  so  much  gratifica- 
tion that  he  began  to  tremble  for  their  safety ;  but,  happily,  the 
coarse  and  tawdrily  coloured  prints  which  accompanied  the 
instrument,  covered  their  retreat.  This  wonderful  show-box 
delighted  the  Persians  beyond  me^ure  ;  the  prince  jumped 
from  his  musnud  and  turned  showman ;  physicians,  privy 
counsellors,  and  attendants  collected  round  him  shouting 
and  applauding  like  a  set  of  school-boys.  The  solemnity  of 
officisil  ceremony  was  forgotten  ;  all  ranks  called  to  each  other 
by  their  names,  and  the  prince  was  simply  addressed  as 
*  Shah-zadeh.'  Mr.  Fraser  was,  of  course,  no  less  pleased  at 
his  admission  behind  the  scenes,  and  'joined  heartily  in  the 
'  uproar  and  the  glee.'  At  Saree,  Mr.  Fraser  had  to  separate 
from  the  Meerza  Abdool  Rezah,  the  companion  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels.  It  was  a  painful 
business,  for  the  Meerza,  though  indolent  and  vacillating  in  the 
extreme,  was  a  man  of  talent,  enterprise,  liberal  sentiment,  and 
integrity.  He  exhibited,  at  parting,  a  disinterestedness  which 
would  have  been  honourable  in  any  country,  but  in  Persia  was 
absolutely  monstrous.  Knowing  that  Mr.  F/s  finances  were 
in  a  low  state,  he  wished  to  decline  receiving  the  balance  of 
bis  stipulated  salary.  '  A  Dervish/  said  he,  '  can  always  find 
'  friends  and  the  means  of  living ;  but  you  are  a  stranger  in  a 
'  hostile  land,  and  must  not  deprive  yourself  of  what  may  be 
'  necessaiy  to  your  safety/  Mr.  Fraser,  having  paid  him  a 
part,  and  dven  him  an  order  for  the  remainder  of  nis  stipend, 
presented  nim  with  a  horse  and  furniture,  a  gift  which  the 
worthy  Meerza  reluctantly  accepted. 

Furrahbad,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Saree,  lies  on  the 
Caspian  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thedjin  river,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  ruins  of  a  palace  built  by  Shah  Abbas,  in  which, 
A.D.  162U,  he  closed  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty-three  years. 
Much  of  the  rapidity  with  which  these  buildings  and  the 
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Bimilar  structure  at  AshruflThave  sunk  into  decay,  ia  atcribable 
to  the  damp  climate  of  Mazunderan  ;  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Irak  would  have  ensured  a  much  longer  duration.  At  this 
place,  Mr.  Eraser  found  a  Russian  establishment  for  curing 
sturgeon,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Armenian,  who 
farms  the  fishery  from  the  Persian  Government.  Two  Russian 
galliots  lay  at  anchor  in  the  offing. 

Balfroosh,  the  first  place  of  importance  west  of  Saree,  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Eraser's  visit,  was  a  flourishing  mercantile 
town,  but  it  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  absence  of  all 
court  retainers ;  a  privilege  which  was  about  to  cease,  as  its 
wealth  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Mahomed  Koolee,  who  had 
appointed  his  son  Iskunder  to  the  government,  and  the  prince 
would  not  fail  to  bring  with  him  a  train  of  gentry  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  bribes,  imposts,  and  exactions.  The  in- 
habitants are  calculated  by  Mr.  F.,  to  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand.    Mr.  Eraser  now  became  anxious  to  proceed  with 

freater  rapidity  ;  he  had  ascertained  that  the  English  embassy 
ad  left  Tehran  for  Tabreez,  and  he  was,  on  many  accounts, 
desirous  of  a  direct  communication  with  his  countrymen. 
With  this  view  he  deteniiined  on  making  for  Resht,  a  distance 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  ;  he  engaged  a  muleteer  for 
the  whole  route  at  the  rate  of  two  tomauns  each,  (ubout  twenty- 
two  shillings,)  for  such  cattle  as  might  be  necessary.  How- 
ever earnest  Mr.  Eraser  might  be  to  proceed,  he  was  detained 
at  the  town  of  Amol  by  the  courtesy  of  Timour  Meerza,  son 
of  the  prince  of  Saree,  and  a  remarkably  handsome  youth  of 
about  sixteen.  Report  spoke  highly  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  this  fine  young  man,  but  it  is  painful  to  recollect  how  little 
these  can  avail  in  the  present  state  of  Persia.  The  death  of 
the  present  Shah  would  be  the  signal  for  a  fierce  and  desperate 
struggle,  that  would  sweep  from  the  earth  every  vestige  of 
claim  in  rivalry  of  him  who  might  be  lord  of  the  ascendant  in 
the  royal  houne.  The  high  qualities  of  this  prince  make  him 
but  the  more  dangerous ;  and  his  only  resource  against  destruc- 
tion will  be,  eitiier  successful  resistance  or  voluntary  exile. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  party  crossed  with  difficulty  and  s.^me 
hazard,  the  river  Sufieedrood ;  and  after  a  day*s  laborious 
march  of  twenty-eight  miles,  entered  Resht,  the  capital  of 
Gheelan.  Mr.  Eraser  had  scarcely  settled  himself  in  the 
apartments  assigned  him,  before  he  was  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  a  singular  visitor.  A  young  man,  in  a  rich 
scarlet  dress,  entered  the  room,  seated  himself  with  the  utmost 
familiarity,  and  began  a  series  of  flippant  inquiries  in  a  tone, 
of  which  Mr.  F.  was  about  to  resent  the  impertinence,  when, 
at  once  changing  language  and  manner,  his  visitor  addressed 
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him  ID  excellent  English,  announcing  himself  as  Meerza  Ma- 
homed Reza,  one  of  the  young  Persians  who  were,  sometime 
since,  resident  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  them- 
selves acquainted  with  European  science.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  Abbas  Meerza,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  Ghee- 
Ian  in  the  capacity  of  engineer ;  but,  however  important  his 
services  might  be  to  his  country,  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
tremely unprofitable  to  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been  most 
unmercifully  plundered,  both  by  the  prince  who  held  the  go- 
vernment of  the  province,  and  by  the  inOuential  chieftains 
about  his  person. 

The  government  of  Gheelan  was  at  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  King's  sons,  who  had  been  summoned  to  courtj^ 
that  he  might  defend  himself  against  serious  charges  of  mair 
administration  ;  and  during  his  absence,  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince were  administered  by  his  brother.  Alee  Reza  Meerza,  $i 
youth  of  sixteen.  Both  these  princes  were  remarkable  for 
haughtiness  and  rapacity,  but  the  younger  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  more  insolent  and  shameless  of  the  two.  It  was 
especially  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Eraser,  that  he  should  be 
just  at  tHis  time  placed  in  the  power  of  so  arbitrary  and  obsti- 
nate a  personage,  since  he  was  compelled  by  the  fierceness  of 
this  self  willed  prince,  to  remain  for  a  most  inconvenient 
length  of  time  at  Resht,  as  a  prisoner  at  large.  The  blunder- 
ing gossip  of  a  young  man  who  left  Resht  on  a  visit  to  Tehran^ 
just  after  Mr.  I^.'s  arrival,  had  metamorphosed  the  scientific 
traveller  into  a  political  agent,  with  the  title  and  honour  of  a 
Russian  ambassador.  This  caused  a  strange  comniotion  at 
court  The  Shah,  as  soon  as  the  news  reached  him,  sent  for 
bis  son,  the  impeached  governor,  and  rebuked  him  for  want  of 
information  ;  the  prince  sent  off  an  express  to  his  brother  re- 

E reaching  him  for  negligence  ;  and  the  latter  could  devise  no 
etter  method  of  making  all  clear  and  satisfactory,  than  the 
detention  of  Mr.  Eraser  until  the  return  of  the  elder  prince 
from  court.  Remonstrance  and  menace  were  equally  in  vain ; 
the  young  tyrant  had  settled  his  determination,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  move  him  from  his  resolve.  Independently  of 
the  specific  inconveniences  occasioned  by  this  arrest,  there 
were  considerations  which  led  to  more  serious  apprehensions 
concerning  its  real  object.  It  was  well  known  Uiat  the  Shah 
was  jealous  in  the  extreme  of  any  attempt  to  explore  Khorasan 
or  any  of  the  provinces  east  of  Irak.  The  murder  of  Mr. 
Brown,  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  that  monarch,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  place  where  Mr.  F.  was  detained,  and  the 
death  of  certain  Erench  ofiicers  who  were  said  to  have  fallen 
victims  to  the  same  policy,  were  rather  unpleasant  precedents ; 
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and  a  number  of  awkward  circumstances  combined  with  these 
coincidencies  to  inspire  Mr.  Eraser  with  a  very  natural  appre- 
hension that  he  was  in  danger  of  paying  a  heavy  penalty  for 
the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity.  He  had  traversed  iChoraisan ; 
he  had  ascertained  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  frontier  in  that 
direction  ;  and  the  contretemps  which  stayed  his  steps  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  joining  his  countrymen  at  Tabreez»  had 
very  much  the  aspect  of  a  late-formed  resolution  at  court,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  any  report  of  the  results  of  his  inspection. 
In  tliis  dilemma,  the  detenu  determined  on  an  attempt  to  escape^ 
and,  after  a  number  of  ineffective  demonstrations,  succeeded  in 
leaving  the  city  with  his  Persian  servant  Seyed  Allee.  His 
adventures  in  this  perilous  enterprise,  alarming  as  they  were  at 
the  time,  have  furnished  him  with  materials  for  two  or  three 
interesting  chapters,  besides  introducing  him  to  a  tribe  with 
which  he  could  hardly  have  made  acquaintance  on  any  other 
terms.  After  surmounting  formidable  and  almost  incessant 
difficulties,  in  the  shape  of  bogs,  swamps,  jungles,  mountains, 
and  torrents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suspicions  excited  by  their 
appearance,  the  fugitives  passed  the  frontier  of  Gheelan,  and 
halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Dees,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan. 

*  I  had  not  been  an  hour  asleep,  when  a  loud  noise  awakened  me 
with  a  start,  and  I  heard  the  feet  of  many  people  climbing  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  where  we  were»  and  calling  out,  **  Where  are 
thev  ?  Where  are  they  ?  let  us  sec  them  immediately."  Before  we 
had  well  opened  our  eyes,  our  miserable  bed  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  armed  men,  who  bccan  to  rouse  us  very  roughly*  Seyed 
Alice  was  tlie  first  to  sit  up,  and  ask,  **  What  is  the  matter?"  "  No- 
thing with  you,"  replied  a  rough  voice,  **  but  let  us  see  this  one."  I 
rose  then,  and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  yes,  this  is  the  man ; 
this  IS  the  Russian  prisoner  who  has  escaped.*'  It  was  no  longer 
difficult  to  perceive  that  we  were  pursued  and  overtaken ;  and  all  ^at 
could  now  oe  done  was,  to  try,  if^possible,  to  interest  the  chief  of  the 
village  in  our  cause,  and  endeavour  to  gain  his  protection.  There 
was  great  confusion,  and  much  interrogation  and  reply  passed  to  no 
purpose ;  but  the  chief  of  the  party,  a  stout  gru^Iookins  man, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  declared  that  I  must  instantly  go  with  him. 
''  Whither?"  demanded  I.  <'  To  Mahomed  Khan  T^ish,"  said  he, 
**  who  has  sent  to  seize  you  on  the  part  of  Mahomed  Resa  Meena» 
«  governor  oS  Resht."  ' 

An  appeal  to  the  Ket  Khodah  or  head  man  of  the  village, 
though  supported  by  the  production  of  authenticated  papers, 
was  in  vain;  the  prisoners  were  consigned  to  the  Talish  high- 
laudcrs,  a  rude  ferocious  race,  bound  by  no  laws  but  those  of 
force  and  violence. 
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<  I  will  not  deny/  writes  Mr.  Fraser,  <  that  mv  heart  funk  within 
me  as  I  left  the  lighted  chamber,  to  face  the  dm'k  cold  night,  under 
•uch  inauspicious  guidance ;  or  that  the  retiring  footsteps  of  the 
Ketkhodah  and  his  party,  heartless  as  they  were,  tell  on  my  ear  like 
those  of  my  last  departing  friends  in  this  world.   The  Ketkhodah  had 
scarcely  left  us,  than  the  soldiers,  seizing  Seyed  AUee  and  myself, 
atript  off  our  sashes,  and  bound  our  arms  with  them,  tightly  above 
our  elbows.    **  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  V*  said  I  to  to  the  chief, 
who  was  mountine  his  horse  close  by ;  **  Where  is  the  horse  you  pro* 
mised  me  ?  I  am  m  no  state  to  travel  without  him/*     A  loud  laugh 
was  the  unfeeling  answer.    **  A  horse  forsooth  !  Oh !  Yes,  you  shall 
liave  a  horse,  no  doubt !  Come,  there  is  one  worth  a  hundred  tomauns 
down  by  the  river  side  ;  come  and  mount  him.*'     And  in  this  wayt 
they  pulled  me  savagely  onwards.    I  now  saw  that  the  moderation 
with  which  we  had  been  hitherto  treated,  had  been  only  assumed  to 
get  us  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  for  the  worst  usage.    It  came  soon  enough ;  my  shoes  were 
slipshod,  and  I  was  not  even  permitted  to  put  them  to  rights,  when  I 
was  dragged  forward,  and,  on  attempting  to  resist,  was  saluted  by 
several  sound  blows  across  the  shoulders.    The  chief  was  not  far  on, 
and  I  appealed  to  him,  but  he,  feigning  not  to  hear  me,  cantered 
forwards  out  of  call.    Meanwhile,  the  men  who  had  Seyed  AUee  in 
charge  went  on  before,  so  that  we  were  entirely  separated ;  and  I 
was  Teii  alone  with  two  completely  armed,  strong,  truculent-looking 
fellows  in  a  wild  pass,  and  in  as  dark  a  night  as  I  ever  beheld.' 

Exhausted  by  three  days  constant  travelling,  without  a  single 

night's  rest,  his  feet  blistered,  and  his  arms  bound,  Mr.  Eraser 

ivas  urged  forward  by  blows  and  menaces,  until,  having  forded 

a  river  with  much  difficulty,  they  reached  a  desert  of  sand-hills, 

where  he  very  naturally  concluded  that  they  meant  to  complete 

their  work  by  putting  him  to  death.    It  would,  indeed,  even 

to  a  less  interested  individual,  have  appeared  in  the  same 

gloomy  point  of  view.    Why  were  these  remorseless  ruffians 

employed  instead  of  the  regular  police  ?    The  fate  of  Brown 

rusned  again  upon  his  recollection,  and  he  concluded  that  he 

had  been  brought  to  this  remote  spot,  that  the  deed  might  be 

.acted  where  darkness  and  the  desert  secured  against  detection. 

Nor  were  these  apprehensions  diminished  when  bis  guards 

suddenly  halted,  and  with  savage  laughter  began  to  rend  his 

clothes  in  search  of  plunder.    They  silenced  his  remonstrances 

with  blows  on  the  face  and  mouth,  uttering  the  direst  me* 

naces. 

*  Tlieir  rage  seemed  to  increase  as  they  spoke,  and  at  last  they 
pulled  me  so  rudely  by  the  sash  which  bound  my  arms,  that  I  fell  on 
the  ground ;  when  one  of  them,  drawing  his  Gheelanee  knife,  ez« 
claimed  with  an  oath,  that  kill  me  he  would;  that  he  would  cut  my 
head  off  and  leave  it  to  the  birds.      At  this  moment  I  fully  expected 
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deadi ;  my  thoui^tf  glanced  rapidly  IioiDewardt»  and  to  aD  I  M 
lefty  and  then,  with  fomething  of  a  shudder^  to  the  great  change  be* 
fbre  me*  and  the  awful  presence  I  was  about  to  enter ;  such,  bowefcri 
was  the  powerful  excitement  of  my  mind  at  the  time,  that  the  horror 
I  felt  was  in  fact,  much  less  than,  in  reflecting  upon  it  since,  I  ooold 
)iave  thought  possible.  A  short  prayer  was  on  my  lips,  and  I  beliefs 
I  closed  my  eyes,  but  I  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  resistance.* 

The  savage,  however,  felt  that  he  was  responsible  to  his  mas- 
ter for  the  Ufe  of  his  prisoner,  and  sheathea  bis  dagger,  indem- 
nifying himself  for  his  reluctant  forbearance  by  a  shower  of 
blows.  Abuse  and  execrations  accompanied  this  gratuitous 
barbarityf  intermingled  with  intimations  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  torture,  from  Mahomed  Khan.  Momiog 
at  length  dawnedf,  and  those  in  advance  having  halted,  the  party 
joined,  and  the  presence  of  the  chief  seemed  to  impose  some 
restraint  upon  his  followers.  The  shawls  were  loosened,  the 
prisoners  were  allowed  to  wash  and  to  arrange  their  dress,  and 
they  reached,  without  much  additional  sunering,  the  village 
of  Gheeleewan.  Here  the  Ketkhodah  interfered  in  favour 
of  the  prisoners  ;  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  less  fero- 
pious  or  better  tutored  guards,  and  at  length  reached  the  resi- 
dence of  MahoQ^ed  Khan. 

*  Presently  we  were  brought  into  the  great  man's  presence.  He 
turned  round  to  look  at  us,  and  uttered  some  abusive  expression ; 
upon  which  signal  our  guards,  in  a  moment  drawing  our  bands  tighter, 
began  to  belabour  us  both  with  short  thick  sticks,  in  a  way  which 
m£le  me  think  they  meant  to  beat  us  to  death.  Seyed  Allee,  losing 
courage,  becan  to  roar  aloud,  and  swear  that  he  was  not  in  fault ;  and 
I  cried  out  loudlv,  ''  Khan  !  Khan !  spare  that  unfortunate ;  look  at 
these  papers  which  I  have  here  to  show  you,  and  afterwards  do  with 
us  what  you  think  fit."  On  this  they  stopt :  and  the  Khan  slowly 
muttered,  **  Ah  wretch  i  what  papers  can  you  have,  that  should  in* 
duce  me  to  spare  either  him  or  you  ?  Bring  them  along  with  roe.** 

*  With  that  he  then  rose  and  walked  to  another  hut,  to  which  we, 
still  bound,  were  also  taken.  Here  we  found  one  of  the  prince's  gho- 
laums  who  had  been  sent  in  chase  of  us,  and  had  brought  the  order 
which  had  induced  the  Talish  mountaineers  to  use  such  dilieeace  in 
pursuit  of  us.  **  Ah!  my  fnend,''  cried  the  Khan,  addressmg  him, 
**  here  they  are ;  here,  we  have  brought  them  all  the  way  from  Dees, 
in  the  country  of  Abbas  Meerza ;  what  think  you  of  that  ?  Who  but 
the  Talish  could  have  done  this  ?  and  who,  even  among  them,  but  my 
brave  fellows,  who  could  have  taken  them  from  the  very  gates  of  Ta- 
breez  ?  Well,  if  this  be  not  worth  a  khelut  to  me,  you  willdo  me  little 
justice.**  **  Barick  illah !  Barick  illah  !*'  cried  the gholauro :  **  by  the 
oead  of  the  shahzadeh,  by  the  head  of  the  king,  you  have  done  well, 
you  have  done  wonders !  Can  it  be  ?  Are  they  here  ?  By  roy  own 
head,  and  by  yours,  I  swear  that  the  shahzadeh  shall  know  of  your 
merits,**    Ana  thus  they  went  (on)  for  several  minutes,  mutoally 
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mXlmhm  oonmnments,  oaths,  and  protettadont ;  the  mountain-chief 
■Mgnifying  the  importance  and  aifficulty  of  his  achievement^  the 
other  swearing  the  prince  should  know  of  and  appreciate  the  khan'a 
■lerits.  At  last,  turning  to  me,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Tell  mCy  unhappy 
wretchp  what  tempted  you  to  this  deed  ?  How  could  you  dream  of 
inch  an  act»  and  how  did  you  do  it  i  You  must  have  had  guideSf 
and  not  only  that,  but  wings/'  '<  EJian,''  replied  I,  **  I  am  an 
English  jgentlemun,  who  have  been  long  travelling  in  Persia,  throusli 
the  whole  of  which  I  have  met  with  favour  and  protection  untu  I 
came  to  Gheelan.  I  have  business  with  the  Englisn  ambassador  at 
Tabrees,  to  which  city  I  was  hastening  some  time  aeo,  after  havinj^ 
procured  from  Allee  Reza  Meerza  the  passport  which  I  now  tender 
you.  I  was  afterwards  uselessly  and  unjustly  detained  by  him  at 
Ketht«  when  I  thought  proper  to  make  my  escape,  as  you  have  seen* 
This  is  the  truth,  and  these  papers  will  prove  it«^' 

<  The  khan  took  the  papers  and  handed  them  to  a  meerza,  the 
tutor  of  his  two  sons,  who  were  all  in  the  hut  along  with  the  gbo* 
laum.  The  meerza  declared  their  import,  which  agreeing  with  my 
story,  the  khan  could  not  pretend  ignorance  any  longer  of  my  real 
character,  but,  gradually  relaxing  his  severity  to  a  cheerful  tone,  be* 
gan  to  praise  my  dexterity  and  boldness  in  effecting  my  escape. 

*  I  complained  to  the  khan  of  the  blows  and  ill-usage  I  had  met 
with  from  his  servants,  but  he  took  all  this  very  lightly.  **  Oh !" 
aaid  he.  **  they  are  thoughtless  young  fellows ;  they  did  not  know 
who  you  were ;  you  must  forgive  them  for  my  sake."  I  replied  that, 
prisoner  as  1  was,  and  totally  in  his  power,  I  could  insist  on  nothing  % 
that  what  I  told  him  appeared  t^ concern  his  own  honour  more  than 
mine ;  if  he  did  not  thiuk  that  affected  by  consenting  to  such  ill* 
usage  to  a  person  in  some  degree  under  his  protection,  I  would  say 


no  more.' 


Remonstrance  on  the  subject  of  the  robbery  was  equally 
useless,  and  we  admire  the  boldness,  rather  than  the  discretion, 
that  ventured  to  threaten  this  thorough-bred  brigand  with  an 
appeal  to  the  court  of  Tehran.  He  even  contrived,  with  some 
dexterity,  to  effect  a  petty  but  vexations  depredation  on  his 
own  proper  account.  Mr.  Fraser's  sketch-book,  with  drawings 
of  costume,  porlraita,  and  studies  of  different  kinds,  had  come 
under  his  notice,  and  attracted  his  attention.  He  asked  for  it 
as  a  gift;  it  was,  of  course,  refused.  He  then  begged  permis- 
sion to  exhibit  it  to  his  wife,  and  *  managed  to  tear  out  about 
'  a  dozen  leaves,  containing  the  most  hignly-finished  and  valu- 
*  able  figures.*  This  *  irreparable  loss'  was  not  detected  till 
f^ome  time  afterwards.  Notwithstanding  their  previous  fatigue, 
ill-usage,  and  want  of  rest,  Mr.  F.  and  his  servant  were  asain 
hurped  off  after  a  hasty  refreshment,  and  compelled,  with  all 
their  bruises,  to  push  forward  towards  Resht.  At  the  village 
where  they  halted,  their  reception  was  hospitable^  and  they 
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learned  for  the  firRt  time  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  they  bad 
incurred.  The  tribe  of  Kiskar  Talish,  of  which  Mah(jinc4_ 
Khan  was  chief,  had  lon^  been  infamous  far  recklesa  c 
Both  the  Kefkhodah  of  the  village  nod  the  gholaume  ■ 
Mr.  Fraser,  that  his  escape  with  life  was  an  extTaordlnuy  fi 
stance  of  good-fortune;  and  that  it  was  to  be  attrihqfi^  ~" 
to  the  ^ct,  that  he  had  taken  with  him  nothing  of  valus. 
the  prize  been  worth  securing,  lie  would  have  been  effbctiMllj 
disposed  of,  on  the  principle  that  dead  men  tell  do  talea. 

Mr.  Fraser's  main  anxiety  was  conceraiDg  his  senrant,  Seyed 
AUee,  and  for  some  time  there  was  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  tJiat 
either  mulJlation  or  death  would  have  been  the  penalty  of  his 
compliance  with  his  master's  schemes.  All,  however,  termi- 
nated well.  When  Mr.  F.  returned  to  Resht,  nearly  the  first 
information  that  he  received,  assured  him  of  his  freedom;  bis 
property  was  restored,  the  Talish  were  compelled  to  give  up 
their  plunder,  indemnification  was  granted  him  for  his  addi- 
tional expenses,  and  his  servant  was  forgiven.  He  had  gra- 
cious audience  of  the  higher  powers,  and  prepared  to  take  his 
final  leave  of  the  province  of  Gheelan.  Previously  to  his  de- 
parture, a  circumstance  occurred,  which  seems  to  have  put  him 
rather  unnecessarily  out  of  humour.  Hin  semi-English  friend, 
Meerza  Reza,  applied  to  him  for  the  loan  of  ten  tomauns, 
pleading  the  abject  poverty  to  wh'ch  he  had  been  reduced  by 
the  merciless  depredations  of  those  in  power,  and  assuring  him 
of  repayment  at  Tabreez.  No^wMr.  Frascr  had — and  this  was 
perfectly  well  known  to  Meerza  Reza — been  run  hard  in  his  pe- 
cuniary resources,  and  was  not  altogether  in  a  condition  to  spare 
a  sum  that  cut  deep  into  bis  remainmg  fund.  On  the  other  band, 
the  Persian  had  been  veiy  useful  to  Mr.  Freser,  and  was  fairly 
entitled  to  something  in  tJie  way  of  remuneration,  since  he  was 
poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  render  services  for  nothing.  On 
the  whole,  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  F.  had  anticipated 
the  application,  and  that  Meeiza  Reza  had  not  changed  an 
affair  of  necessity  into  a  swindling  transaction,  by  affecting  to 
give  an  order  for  the  amount  on  his  brother  at  Tabreex.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  tlie  paper  proved  worthless.  For 
the  rest,  the  meerza  was  an  accomplished  man ;  he  read  with 
discrimioating  admiration,  the  Paradise  Lost  and  Pope's  trans- 
lation  of  the  Iliad,  studied  Vince's  Astronomy,  aad  made  judi- 
cious pencil  notes  in  the  margin  of  Lalla  Kookh. 

Mr.  Frascr  reached  Tabreez,  via  Ardebeel,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  laying  a  statement  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  his  detention  before  the  Cumookan* 
oi  chief  minister  of  Abbaa  Meerza. 
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*  A  day  or  two  afterwards,'  sayi  Mr.  P^  '  I  Bccompanied  Captain 
Willock  and  some  other  English  gentlemen  to  dine  with  the  caiinoo- 
kao,  and  that  nobleman  questioned  me  very  minutely  regarding  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  detention.  He  dwelt  particularly  upOQ  mj 
attempt  at  escaping,  mv  re-capture,  and  its  consequences ;  but  it  wai 
qiparetit  to  all,  uat  uiough  he  aflected  to  be  greatly  shocked  at  the 
treatment  which  I  had  experienced,  and  swore  at  and  abused  thoM 
who  had  inflicted  it,  the  old  gentleman  seemed  to  feel  something  of 
a  malicious  pleasure,  in  bringing  to  notice  the  awkwardandhmnQiating 
predicament  in  which  I  must  have  stood.  He  made  me  repeat,  agun 
and  again,  all  that  had  happened  at  the  moment  of  my  recapture,  M 
well  as  when  I  was  brought  before  the  Talish  chief  Mahomed  Kban;- 
and  insisted  on  my  describing  my  journey  back  to  Resht,  riding 
double  with  my  servant,  on  the  pack-borses  that  were  pressed  for  ni. 
"  Wullah  I"  exclaimed  he  ;  "  and  did  they  really  beat  you  i  What, 
beat  you  hard  ?  Poor  fellow !  what  wretches  1  And  they  tied  your 
hands  too  i  Ahi,  alii  I  unfortunate  and  unhappy !  you  have  truly 
suffered  greatly.  And  the  gholaums  would  only  give  one  horse  be* 
tween  you  both  ?  and  thev,  forsootli,  rode  yours  all  the  way  i  and 
your  feet  were  sadly  bruiseu^  By  the  head  of  the  shah,  they  deserve 
to  be  punished."  With  that  he  laughed  heartily,  and  it  soon  became 
clear  enough,  that  whatever  sympathy  or  indignation  he  might  pro- 
fess,  no  hearty  support  was  to  he  expected  from  him,  and  that  he 
rather,  on  the  whole,  enjoyed  the  scrape  I  hod  got  into.' 

The  Cainiookau  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He  commenced 
'  B  career  in  the  service  of  an  unsuccessful  claiiiiant  of  the 


Persian  crown,  but  had  since  risen  in  the  favour  of  the  r 


ing  family.  The  heir  apparent,  Abbaa  Meerza,  gave  him  his 
unlimited  cinfidence,  and  he  is  described  as  an  able  and  pa- 
triotic minister.  For  some  time  previously  to  Mr.  Fraser's  visit, 
this  governor  had  spent  much  of  his  time  in  retirement ;  and 
f->T  this  a  singular  motive  was  assigned. 

'  The  well  known  zl'sIous  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martyn,  when 
he  resided  in  Persia,  was  accustomed  to  converse  with  the  mooUahs 
and  doctors  of  the  law,  on  points  regarding  the  Christian  and  Maho- 
medan  faiths  ;  and  the  acuteneas  of  his  reasoning,  combined  with  the 
perfect  knowledge  he  possessed  of  Persian  and  Arabic,  often  con- 
founded the  laoil  learned  advocates  of  the  Koran.  When  this  gen- 
tleman quitted  Tabreez,  be  lefl,  in  the  hands  of  the  mooltahs,  a  trea< 
tise  written  in  Persian,  and  containing  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
he  had  used  in  conversation  sgainst  the  Mahomedfm  religion,  request* 
ing  them  to  answer  it  if  they  could.  There  were  many  meetings  and 
much  consultation  among  the  learned,  but  tbey  could  came  to  no 
latiiifactory  conclusion.  The  catniookan  sent  a  copy  of  the  treatise 
to  some  raoollahi  of  equal  repute  for  learning  and  orthodoxy,  at 
Kerbela  :  but,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  was  returned  without  any 
reply  that  satislted  even  themselves.  He  then  resolved  to  take  the 
cudgels  up  himself,  and  wrote  much,  but  tlill  without  eflect ;  aod  i( 
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has  been  said,  that  this  matter  cost  him  more  sleepless  nigbla  than  al^ 
his  state  business/ 

He  was  avowedly  engaged  in  this  bootless  task^  when  Mr. 
Fraser  reached  Tabreez,  but  the  master-piece  of  controversy 
was  not  destined  to  completion.  He  was  attacked  by  the  epi- 
demic choltra,  and  the  herculean  remedies  of  the  native  doc- 
tors, cold  water,  ice,  and  verjuice,  helped  him  forward  to  the 
grave. 

The  wild  and  mountainous  recrion  in  which  the  river  Tigris 
takes  its  rise,  is  tenanted  bv  a  race  of  Christians,  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which,  occupy- 
ing the  country  under  the  Greek  emperors,  retired  before  tne 
desolation  of  Mahoinedan  invanion,  and  took  refuge  among 
those  natural  fastnesses.  They  are  remarkable  for  ferocity, 
and,  holdino^  the  Nestorian  creed,  feel  even  more  satisfaction  in 
putting  a  Romanist  to  death,  than  in  martyrising  a  Mahome- 
dan.  They  consist  of  four  tribes,  maintain  their  independence, 
and  are  under  the  froveniment  of  an  hereditary  chief  prieat,  pa- 
triarchy and  warrior,  who  is  forbidden,  by  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, to  marry. 

In  Auijust  r>^2'J,  Mr.  Fraser  left  Tabieez,  and  returned,  by 
way  ot'lVtlis,  0^les^a,  and  Vienna,  lo  England. 


Art.  VI.  1.  JVood.itock;  or,  the  Cavalier.  A  Tale  of  the  Year  Six- 
teen Hundred  and  Fitty-one.  By  the  Author  of  Wavcrley.  In  S 
vols.  I2nio.  pp   1033      Edinburgh,  1826. 

2.  The  Hearts  of  Steel  an  Irish  Historical  Tale  of  the  last  Century. 
In  3  vols.  12nio.  pp.  994.    London,  1825. 


A 


N  amusing  article  mi^ht  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of 
romance-writing,  includins^  the  fashions,  imitations,  and 

f>lagiaiies  which  have  distins^uished  the  history  of  this  popu- 
•ir  genus  of  composition.  The  last  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  witnessed  some  striking  changes  in  this  respect;  and 
more  than  one  of  the  species  that  have  started  op  into  conspi- 
cuous growth  within  that  period,  seem  to  have  taken  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  hortus  siccus  of  this  very  pleasant,  but  very 
unprofitable  department  of  literature.  Defoe,  Swift,  Fielding, 
Hamilton,  le  Sage,  during  the  earlier  section  of  this  period* 
employed  powers  of  a  superior  order  in  these  vagaries  of  ima- 
gination. Richardson  came  later,  and  was  followed  by  the 
operatives  of  the  rural  streets  of  Grub  and  Leadenhall.  Misa 
Burney,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  two  or  three  other  clever  writers, 
kept  attention  awake  in  our  younger  days ;  but,  in  a  general 
way,  the  market  was  miserably  supplied,  and  maUera  aeemad  to 
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be  ^tting  worse  and  worse,  when  Waverley  appeared.  This 
admirable  production  gave  a  new  impulse  to  toe  old  staffers, 
and  called  out  a  whole  army  of  new  story-tellers,  some  of  whom 
seem  to  have  secured  a  permanent  seat  by  the  fire-side. 
Among  the  writers  of  this  school,  the  Author  of  Brambletye 
House  is  by  far  the  best.  In  knowledge  of  character  and  cos- 
tume, he  is  but  little  below  his  master,  though  he  comes  far 
short  of  him  in  vigour,  richness,  and,  of  course,  originality. 
We  took  peculiar  pleasure  in  his  narrative,  when  we  found  him 
calling  up  and  causing  to  pass  before  us,  some  of  our  old  fa- 
vourites ;  and  when  be  introduced  us  to  Izaak  Walton  on  thsi 
banks  of  the  Lea,  though  we  missed  the  inimitable  charm  of 
the  honest  angler's  frank  garrulity,  we  felt  every  disposition  to 
cavil  completely  quelled.  In  one  particular,  he  has  succeeded, 
where  the  very  superiority  of  his  master  would  have  disqualified 
for  success.  The  heartless  and  unintellectual  buffoonery  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  is  represented  to  the  life.  The  elabo- 
rate attempts  at  raising  a  joke,  the  cordial  reception  given  to 
the  emptiest  and  most  barren  jests,  the  license  given  to  frolics 
too  absurd  for  a  schoolboy's  mirth ;  all  this  is  given  with  ex- 
cellent tact,  and  here,  we  think,  the  higher  genius  would  have 
failed. 

The  Hearts  of  Steel  is  a  marked  but  not,  we  think,  a  happy 
imitation  of  the  same  master.  The  writer  is,  eudently,  a  man 
of  talent,  but  he  is  not,  on  the  whole,  expert  in  the  management 
of  fictitious  narrative  and  dialogue.  He  is  forced  and  unna- 
'  tural,  and  produces  effect  by  violence,  rather  than  by  dexterity. 
He  has  a  half-han^ed  hero  and  a  half-ravished  heroine;  and 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  represented  as  in  the  power  of 
Forsythe,  independently  of  a  veiy  unpleasant  tinge  of  gross- 
ness.  are  worked  up  in  the  worst  possible  style  of  the  vulgar 
horrific,  and  would  have  prodigious  eclat  in  a  new  getting  up  of 
Three -fingered  Jack.  This  novel  is  described  in  the  preface, 
as  one  of  a  series  intended  to  delineate  '  the  character,  objects, 
^  and  proceedings  of  each  of  the  principal  insurrectionary  con- 

*  federacies  that  have,  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years, 

*  afflicted  Ireland.'  The  '  Hearts  of  Steel  *  was  the  designation 
of'  a  daring  association,'  formed  in  Ulster,  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  late  reign,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  tne  attempts 
then  making  to  introduce  the  oppressive  system  that  has  proved 
so  injurious  to  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland.  We  could  have 
wished  that  a  different  form  had  been  chosen  for  the  communi- 
cation of  the  facts  which  the  Writer  has  collected  in  iliustratioii 
of  the  insurrectionary  history  of  Ireland ;  since  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  afdv<antage  in 
the  simple  garb  of  trutb^  th«n  intfie  ill'ikdjtiaCed  4xttpetj  of 
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fiction.     The  fuilowing  statement,  though  not  so  exclusively 
original  as  the  Author  seems  to  thinks  is  important. 

*  The  scenes  of  the  history  now  submitted  Co  the  publiCv  are,  like 
those  of  *«  O'HalloraD,''  chiefly  laid  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  but  the 
transactions  it  narrates,  are  of  a  date  thirty  years  anterior  to  those  em- 
braced by  that  work.  The  majority  of  the  actors  in  both  works  be- 
longed to  the  population  of  Ulster ;  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
whom  speak  a  dialect  very  similar  to  that  spoken  by  the  Scotch  Low- 
landers,  from  whom  they  arc  mostly  descended.  The  more  percep- 
tible shades  of  diSercnce  between  these  dialects,  consist  in  the  tone 
and  turn  of  the  expression,  and  the  structure  of  sentences,  rather  than 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  although  in  this  there  is  also  a  fre- 
quent aissimilarity. 

*  This  is  a  fact  relative  to  the  language  of  nearly  two  miI)ions  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  which  seems  scarcely  to  be  known  in  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  degree  of  ignorance  which  Irishmen  find  to  exist 
abroad,  in  relation  to  the  character  and  condition  of  their  country 
and  its  inhabitants,  often  surprises  them,  and,  to  such  as  have  never 
travelled  from  their  native  jsland,  is  scarcely  credible.  It  would  seem 
as  if  no  other  idea  could  be  entertained  of  an  Irishman,  than  that  of  a 
rash,  superstitious,  although  sometimes  shrewd  ignoramus,  who  can 
neither  speak  without  making  a  bull,  nor  act  without  making  a  blun- 
der. It  is  imaginedHhat  the  Irish  arc  all  Papists  and  bog-trotters.  It 
is  forgot,  or  rather  in  most  instances  it  is  not  known,  that  in  the 
province  of  Ulster  alone,  nearly  two  millions  of  people,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  Island,  are  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. 

*  The  characteristics  of  the  immense  population  of  Ulster  seemt  in- 
deed, by  some  strange  oversight,  never  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
either  orators,  historians,  or  travellers,  when  speaking  of  Irishmen. 
The  world  is  scarcely  ever  informed,  that  an  inaustrious,  prosperous, 
and  intelligent  race  of  men,  equal  in  number  to  the  whole  population 
of  Scotland,  inhabit  the  Northern  province  of  Ireland,  wno  possess 
scarcely  a  single  trait  of  character  resembling  that  compound  of  tur- 
bulence, rudeness,  ignorance,  superstition,  servility,  and  awkwardness, 
which,  in  the  conception  of  foreigners,  constitutes  the  half-ciTiliced 
being  called  an  Irishman.'  Pre/ace,  pp.  vi.^yiii. 

'  Woodstock,'  although  not  equal  to  the  more  successful 
efforts  of  its  gifted  Author,  is  an  interesting  production, 
founded  on  the  supposed  remains  of  Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  and 
on  their  equally  suppositious  application  to  the  purposes  of  a 
shrewd  machinator. 

*  It  is  highly  probable  that  a  singular  piece  of  phantasmasorift, 
which  was  certainly  played  off  u^on  the  commissioners  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  who  were  sent  down  to  dbpark  and  destroy  Woodstock, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  was  conducted  by  means  of  the  secret 
passages  and  recesses  in  the  ancient  Labyrinth  of  Rosamond,  around 
ivhicli  successive  monarchs  ha4  erected  a  Hunting-seat  or  Lodge* 
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*  Tlierc  is  a  curious  account  of  the  disturbance  given  to  those  Ho- 
nourable Commissioners,  inserted  by  Doctor  Plot  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Oxfordshire.  But,  as  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand,  I  can 
only  allude  to  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Glanville  upon  Witches, 
who  has  extracted  it  as  a  highly  accredited  narrative  of  supernatural 
dealings.  The  beds  of  the  Commissioners,  and  their  servants,  were 
hoisted  up  till  they  were  almost  inverted,  and  then  let  down  again  so 
suddenly,  as  to  menace  them  with  broken  bones.  Unusual  and  hor- 
rible noises  disturbed  those  sacrilegious  intromitters  with  royal  pro- 
perty. The  devil,  on  one  occasion,  brought  them  a  warming-pan ; 
on  another,  pelted  them  with  stones  and  horses  bones.  Tubs  of  water 
were  emptied  on  them  in  their  sleep  ;  and  so  many  other  pranks  of 
the  same  nature  played  at  their  expense,  that  they  broke  up  house- 
keeping, and  Icfl  their  intended  spoliation  only  half  completed.  The 
good  sense  of  Dr.  Plot  suspected,  that  these  feats  were  wrought  by 
conspiracy  and  confederation,  which  Glanville  of  course  endeavours 
to  refute  with  all  his  might ;  for  it  could  scarce  be  expected,  that  he 
who  believed  in  so  convenient  a  solution  as  that  of  supernatural 
agency,  would  consent  to  relinquish  the  service  of  a  key  which  will 
answer  any  lock,  however  intricate.  Nevertheless,  it  was  afterwards 
discovered,  that  Dr.  Plot  was  perfectly  right;  and  that  the  only  demon 
who  wrought  all  these  marvels,  was  a  disguised  royalist — a  fellow 
called  Trusty  Joe,  or  some  such  name,  formerly  in  the  service  of  the 
Keeper  of  the  Park,  but  who  engaged  in  that  of  the  Commissioners, 
on  purpose  to  subject  them  to  his  persecution.' 

The  principal  characters  are  taken  from  among  the  leading 
men  of  that  eventful  time.  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.,  the 
latter  under  the  disguise  of  a  Scots  page,  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  scene,  and  are  portrayed  with  the  Author's  accustomed 
force.  The  selfish  libertinism  of  the  prince  is  fairly  enough 
exhibited,  and  his  amiable  qualities  are  made  the  most  of,  with 
an  allowable  partiality.  Tlie  Protector  is  brought  forward  with 
much  skill,  and  his  humanity,  intrepidity,  and  decision  are 
displayed  without  reserve,  though  in  other  respects  we  can 
trace  somewhat  of  a  disposition  to  shew  him  off  in  a  ridiculous 
point  of  view.  The  first  interview  between  Oliver  and  Wild- 
rake  is  vigorously  sketched,  and  we  should  have  transcribed 
part  of  it,  had  we  not  determined  to  make  no  extract  from 
volumes  which  are  likely  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  so 
many  of  our  readers.  The  subordinate  characters  are  well 
managed,  but,  in  some  instances,  such  as  tliose  of  Desborough 
and  Harrison,  the  writer  has  indulged  himself  in  caricature. 
The  debauched  cavalier  is  an  admirable  sketch,  in  which  may 
be  traced  somewhat  of  a  similar  propensity.  The  old  royalist 
is,  we  think,  rather  a  failure;  and  the  presbyterian  hero,  though, 
on  the  whole,  a  spirited  delineation,  too  frequently  prefers  ex- 
pediency to  i)rinciple.  The  scene  in  which  he  recognises  the 
monarch  in  the  person  of  Louis  Kerneguy,  is  excellent. 

Vol.  XXV.  k.S.  2  Z 
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Art.  VII.  1.  A  Revision  and  Explanation  of  Geographical  amd  Hu* 
drographical  Terms*  With  Descriptions  of  Winds,  StomiSy  Clouds, 
Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Atmosphere,  5cc  By  John 
Evans,  Lieut.  R.  N.  12mo.  pp.  179.    Price  6s.     Bristol,  1824. 

2.  A, Sketch  of  Andent  Geography,  By  a  Lady.  Idmo.  pp.  166. 
London,  1826. 

3.  A  Concise  Vieto  of  Ancient  Geographum    By  W.  H.  Bond.     IVfaps. 

ISmo.  pp.  68.    Price  4s.  6d.    London.  1826. 

"Vj^E  have  put  these  small  volumes  together,  for  the  purpose 
^^  of  saying  briefly  of  the  second  and  third,  that  they  will 
be  found  serviceable  in  the  business  of  education.  The  se* 
cond  is  the  more  comprehensive  :  the  third  is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  butler's  well  known  work  on  tbe  same 
subject. 

Mr.  Evans's  is  a  more  original  production :  it  must  have 
cost  him  much  pains,  and  requires  that  we  dismiss  it  with 
somewhat  more  of  ceremony,  than  the  preceding  useful  but 
mechanical  compilations.  The  frecjuent  occurrence  and  un- 
certain application  of  hydrographical  terms,  is  at  times  a 
matter  of  annoyance  to  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  only  a 
•landsman's  knowledge  of  nautical  affairs ;  and  we  strongly  re- 
commend this  very  excellent  manual  as  a  sufficient  and  inte- 
resting guide.  We  shall  support  our  opinion  by  an  extract  or 
two. 

'  ROCKS. 
*  Roc.  Roche.  French,    Rocca.  Italian.    Johnson. 

*  Are  insulated  masses  of  stone  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
ocean. 

^  They  are  very  dangerous  to  vessels  when  but  a  few  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  more  so  when  even  with  its  surface  at  a  distance  from 
land. 

'  Sunken  Rocks  are  those  which  lie  beneath  the  surfisice  of  the 
sea,  and  are  still  more  to  be  dreaded  by  seamen  than  either  of  the 
others*  as  there  is,  frequently,  nothing  to  indicate  their  presence. 

*  The  charts  in  general  use  are  studded  with  doubtful  rocks,  shoals 
and  islands,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  various  mariners,  which 
have  the  term  Vigi&*  applied  to  many  of  them. 

'  These  undetermined  dangers,  whether  they  have  existence  or 
not,  keep  the  minds  of  navigators  ever  on  the  alert^  aod»  on  this 
account,  perhaps,  their  supposed  sites  on  the  chart  may  be  usefoL 
But  although  we  might  suppose  that  the  vessels  of  Maritime  Europe 
have  navigated  sufficiently  every  part  of  the  Atlantic^  so  as  to  have 
left  no  portion  of  it  unknown,  yet  we  find  the  same  caution  now 


*  A  French  word,  signifying  the  toatch  (at  sea)  corresponding  with 
our  "  look  out.** 
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thought  requisite,  which  was  practised  by  the  early  Dutch  and 
Spanish  navigators ;  to  whose  reports^  perhaps,  we  may  correctly 
attribute  most  of  these  doubtful  dangers. 

*  That  many  of  these  spots  have  existence,  seems  very  probable ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  be  incredulous  upon  so  nice 
«  point,  as  it  is  better  to  undergo  a  little  trouble  in  using  due  pre- 
caution  on  approaching  their  supposed  situations,  than  to  run  the 
hazard  of  encountering  peril  from  a  careless  disregard  of  them. 

^  To  shew  the  propriety  of  such  conduct,  we  may  adduce  the  cir- 
cumstance respecting  the  authentication  of  the  existence  of  the  Es- 
^uirques  in  the  Mediterranean,  which,  for  a  long  time  were  consi- 
dered doubtful,  yet,  at  last  proved  fatul  to  his  Majesty's  ship,  Athe- 
Dienne,  64,  her  excellciU  captain,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  officers 
and  crew,  in  the  year  1806. 

*  We  have  been  informed  that  Captain  Rainsford  had  doubted  the 
existence  of  these  rocks,  from  the  circumstance  of  having  cruised 
near  the  supposed  position,  some  time  previous,  when  commanding  a 
brig  of  war,  without  having  seen  any  thing  that  indicated  such  to  be 
there.  When  his  ship  struck  on  them,  he  was  examining  the  chart, 
and  pointing  out  to  his  master  and  an  officer  of  the  army,  their  sup- 
posed position,  observing  that,  if  they  had  existence,  the  ship  must 
then  be  close  to  them. 

*  The  Esquirques  were  determined  by  the  survey  of  Captain  Dur- 
ban, Il.N.  to  be  in  latitude  37**  47'  N.  and  longitude  lO**  46'  30"  E. 
They  arc  now  found  to  consist  of  two  reefs  of  very  large  rocks,  bear- 
ing strong  marks  of  being  volcanic  productions ;  and  lying  two  miles 
north  and  south  of  each  other. 

*  As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  we  shall  further  enlarge 
upon  it  by  the  addition  of  some  instances  of  the  fortuitous  discovery 
of  other  marine  dangers  of  the  same  description. 

*  In  the  Crooked-Island  passage,  which  had  been  the  common 
route  of  our  homeward-bound  Jamaica  fleets  for  many  years,  an  iso- 
lated rock  was  discovered  in  1807»  by  the  ChesterfielcJ  Packet  having 
accidentally  struck  upon  it,  when  under  tlie  convoy  of  the  BeUona 
Government  Schooner,  commanded  by  the  late  Mr.  Edgecombe. 

*  His  Majesty's  ship,  Medusa,  Captain  Sir  John  Gore,  struck  upon 
a  rock  situated  in  the  sea  near  Gibraltar,  but  which  had  been  long 
considered  doubtful :  a  similar  circumstance  to  that  related  of  Captain 
Rainsford,  is  told,  on  this  occasion,  of  Sir  John  Gore.  He  was 
standing  on  the  gang-way  when  his  ship  struck,  and  had  just  before 
observed  to  Mr.  Smithy  the  master,  that,  if  the  Rock  existed  in  the 
«pot  indicated  by  the  chart,  they  could  not  be  far  from  it.' 

pp.  69—61. 

From  the  second  division,  we  shall  extract  a  part  of  the 
article  '  Hurricane.'  After  having  given  some  cunous  calcu- 
lations, made  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Home  Popham,  Mr.  Evans 
relates  from  MS.  authorities,  tne  following  details. 

*  The  Hurricane  experienced  by  H.  M.  S.  Centaur,  Captain  H. 
Whitby,  was  in  latitude  26°  17'  N.  and  in  longitude  57°  42'  W.  the 
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island  of  Barbndoes  bearing  S.  8"  W.  distant  2r>2  Jeoguei:  wind  ftoiii 
E.  N.  E.  to  S.  S.  W.  29th  July,  1805. 

<  *<  On  the  27 th  and  28th,  the  wind  was  variable  :  on  the^  first  of 
those  days  squally »  on  the  latter  moderate  and  cloudy.  At  six  P.M. 
on  the  29th,  the  breeze  freshened,  and  gradually  increased  to  a  Hur- 
ricane, which  lasted  until  day-light  of  the  30th ;  during  which  time 
the  ship  was  in  a  most  perilous  situation,  having  lost  her  main  and 
mizen  roasts,  fore-top-mast,  &c.,  and  making  eight  feet  water  an  hour* 
It  is  impossible  for  language  to  describe  the  force  with  which  the  wind 
blew,  the  high  and  breaking  seas  that  washed  over  the  ship,  or  the 
gloomy  and  awful  state  of  the  weather  on  this  occasion :  the  most 
ingenious  effort  of  the  pencil,  and  tlie  most  forcible  language  of  de- 
scription, must  alike  fall  very  far  short  of  conveying  to  the  mind  an 
adcouate  idea  of  this  storm.  The  ship  was  saved,  under  Providence^ 
by  trie  physical  strength  of  the  fine  company  of  marines  that  were  on 
board,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  captain,  end  the  exertions  of  the 
other  omccrs  and  men.  The  wind  uliimatcly  settled  in  the  S.  W. 
quarter,  and  the  ship  was  towed  in  her  sliattcred  condition  to  Halifax* 
Nova  Scotia,  by  H.  M.  S.  Eagle,  Cnptain  Colby." 

*  Tlie  Hurricane  in  which  the  Dxdalus,  Lark,  and  Moselle  suf- 
fered, was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mona  Passage,  between  Porto  Rico 
and  St.  Domingo. 

'  **  On  the  3d  August  1809,  Cape  Roxo  bearing  E.  by  N.  three 
leagues,  it  was  first  felt  by  the  Daedalus.  Tlie  wind  on  the  2d  was 
variable  and  fresh  from  N.  E.  \  N.  to  E.  N.  E  and  cast,  and  the 
atmosphere  hazy.  At  half- past  eight  P.M.  on  the  2d,  the  gale  com- 
menced with  very  dark  and  gloomy  weather,  and  bright  flashes  of 
lightning  in  the  S.  E.  quarter,  without  thunder:  at  nine,  it  had  in- 
creased to  a  heavy  gale,  with  a  very  high  sea  :  after  midnight,  the 
squalls  of  wind  were  tremendous,  accompanied  with  rain  and  light* 
nmg,  still  without  thunder.  The  bow-sprit,  fore-mast,  main,  and 
mizen  top.masts  having  gone  over  the  side,  several  fruitless  attempts 
were  maae  to  wear  the  ship,  when  at  last,  most  fortunately  falhng 
broad  off,  she  was,  by  skilful  management,  kept  before  the  wind  ana 
sea,  a  short  time  only  before  the  former  shifted  to  the  S.  £.  by  S. 
quarter,  and  thus  she  was  saved  from  a  lea-shore  full  of  banks  and 
shallows.  At  noon  of  the  3d,  the  latitude  was  17"  31'  N.  andlongi* 
tude  68"  33'  W.  Altavella,  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Domingo,  b^v 
in^  west,  170  miles.  The  ship  must  inevitably  have  been  losty  if  the 
wind  had  shifted  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  to  the  S.  or  S.  W,  as  was 
expected  and  dreaded,  having  sounded  in  six  fathoms  water  off  Cape 
lloxo  the  aflernoon  of  that  day.  The  Lnrk,  less  fortunate  than  the 
Doedalus,  foundered  with  her  excellent  captain  (R.  Nicholas),  officers 
and  crew,  except  two,  who  were  saved  in  an  extraordinaiy  manner 
by  being  picked  up  at  night  by  the  Moselle."    M,S>  JtmmaL 

'  It  may  be  observed,  as  the  opinion  of  experienced  seamen  in 
these  seas,  that  lightning  unaccompanied  with  thunder  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  a  gale  of  wind  will  increase  to  a  Hurricane ;  on  the  con- 
trai;y,  if  thunder  follows  the  lightning,  the  gale  may  be  expected  to 
break. 
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<  The  raost  southern  Hurricane  experienced  in  the  Caribbean  Ses» 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Martha,  but  it  was  considerably  less  vio- 
lent than  those  which  happen  further  to  the  north,  among  the  is- 
lands.'   pp.  116 — 118.  N 

The  graphical  illustrations  are  numerous,  distinct,  and  as 
well  executed,  perhaps,  as  the  nature  of  the  work  requires. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  A  few  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  Colonial  Slaoerum 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  toe 
l/niversity  of  St.  Andrews.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Price  6d.  Glasgow, 
1826. 

3.  Ou  Crueky  to  Animals  :  a  Sermon,  preached  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1826.  By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  &c.  8vo.  pp.. 
40.     Price  Is.  6d.    Glasgow,  1826. 

'   1 T  is  much  to  be  regretted,'  Dr.  Chalmers  says, '  that  the 

-"-  *  abolitionists  and  the  planters  have  hitherto  stood  at  such 

'  an  impracticable  distance  from  each  other ;  and  more  espe- 

*  cially,  that  a  whole  class  of  men,  comprising  in  it  many  hu- 

*  mane  and  accomplished  individuals,  should  have  had  such  an 
'  indiscriminate  stigma  affixed  to  them  by  the  most  intemperate 

*  advocates  of  the  cause.* 

That,  among  the  West  India  proprietors,  resident  and  non- 
resident, there  are  many  humane  and  accomplished  individuals, 
many  who  regret  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  are  anxious,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  meliorate  its  evils, — it  would 
be  most  unjust  to  deny.  But  whose  fault  is  it,  that  they  and 
the  abolitionists  have  seemed  to  be  at  variance  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible that  such  humane  and  accomplished  persons  could  be 
ignorant,  that  the  abolitionists  comprise  prelates  and  noble- 
men, statesmen  and  patriots,  whose  motives  in  the  part  they 
have  taken  are  unimpeachable,  and  against  whom  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm  cannot  lie.  They  cannot  have  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  preponderance  of  talent  and  of  moral 
worth,  as  well  as  the  strong  current  of  national  feeling,  has 
been  on  the  side  of  the  abolitionists.  They  could  not  mistake 
for  a  clamour,  the  reiterated  and  solemn  decision  of  the  British 
legislature.  It  must  have  been  very  annoying  and  painful^ 
then,  to  these  humane  and  accomplished  persons,  to  find  the 
West  India  party  with  which  they  were  identified,  taxing  their 
opponents  with  fanaticism,  cant,  malignity,  falsehood,  nypo« 
crisy.  Respecting,  as  they  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  motives  of 
the  philanthropists,  and  honouring  their  zeal,  even  if  they  dif- 
fered from  them  in  judgement,  they  must  have  been  greatly 
concerned  to  find  their  colleagues  and  agents  assailing  tiie 
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characteTB  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Sir  Samuel  Ro* 
ttully*  Mr.  Buxton,  and  Mr.  Brougham  with  vulgar  and  malig- 
nant abuse  as  enthusiasts  and  drivellers. 

Yet,  these  humane  and  accomplished  individuals  have,  year 
after  year,  been  compelled  to  listen  to  the  abuse  poured  on  the 
abolitionists  by  their  own  friends  ;  and  by  their  silence,  tbej 
have  seemed  to  accord  in  sentiment,  though  not  in  spirit  and 
temper,  with  the  more  loud-mouthed  abettors  of  the  West 
India  system.  To  a  certain  extent,  they  have  probably  been 
deceived  and  carried  away  by  the  bold  representations  of  the 
slavery  party.  If  not  deceived,  they  have  been  neutralized. 
What  has  been  worse,  their  humanity  has  been  made  a  shield 
and  cover  for  the  inhumanitv  of  others ;  their  respectability  of 
character  has  been  pleaded,  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  a 
system  of  cruelty  ana  wickedness  which  they  were  not  willing 
parties  in  upholding ;  and  thus,  an  '  indiscriminate  stigma*  has 
oeen  affixed  to  these  estimable  individuals,  because  they  ha?e 
seemed  to  stand  at  an  '  impracticable'  and  haughty  distance 
from  the  men  who  had  enlisted  in  this  most  holy  cause. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
— although  we  do  not  perceive  that  it  supplies  any  proof  of  in- 
temperance in  the  advocates  of  the  cause.  If  men  of  humanity 
tacitly  uphold  that  which  is  inhuman,  if  accomplished  men  are 
unfortunately  associated  in  a  bad  cause  with  men  of  a  charac- 
ter opposite  to  their  own, — they  must  submit  to  have  their 
public  conduct  so  far  stigmatised.  When  we  speak  of  the 
abettors  of  Popery,  we  must  of  necessity  speak  of  a  class  com- 
prising many  accomplished  and  pious  individuals; — bat, 
wherever  the  stigma  may  fall,  the  system  deserves  no  quarter. 
And  when  we  speak  of  slavery,  it  must  be  in  the  same  way. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme, — the  most 
amiable  one,  we  admit ;  only  that,  in  attempting  to  wipe  away 
the  stigma  from  the  whole  class,  because  it  comprises  many 
humane  and  accomplished  individuals,  he  inadvertently  casts 
an  imputation  on  another  larger  class,  whose  humanity  is  at 
least  somewhat  more  apparent  than  that  of  their  opponents. 

*  On  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists,  there  is  a  freouent  appeal  to  the 
abstract  and  original  principles  of  the  question.  dvlI  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors,  it  ma^  be  asked.  Who  ought  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
reforming  the  mischief  that  has  arisen  from  the  violation  of  these 
principles  ? — ^whether  the  traders  who  have  hitherto  acted  under  the 
sanction  and  the  shelter  of  existing  laws,  or  the  government  that 
framed  these  laws  i — whether  the  party  that  have  been  lured  into  t 
csommerce  which  they  found  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  by  the 
state,  or  the  party  that,  by  this  very  toleration,  may  be  said  to  have 
given  their  promise  and  their  authority  in  its  favour  ?— whether  the 
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children  who  have  been  misled,  or  the  parent  who  has  misled  them  ? 
— whether,  in  a  word,  the  men  who  have  been  singled  out  for  the 
execration  of  the  public,  or  that  same  public,  under  whose  observa- 
tion, and  by  whose  connivance^  the  property  that  they  would  now 
seise  upon  has  been  legalized,  and  its  present  possessors  have  made 
their  sacrifices  of  time,  and  labour,  and  money  to  obtain  it  ?  It  were 
a  noble  achievement,  this  conversion  of  slaves  into  freemen ;  and 
therefore  the  more  important  for  its  ultimate  success^  that  in  every 
step  of  its  prosecution  there  should  be  an  even-handed  justice  to  all 
the  parties  concerned.  More  especially,  would  it  serve  to  accredit 
the  philanthropy  that  is  now  so  widely  and  so  warmly  embarked  upon 
this  undertaking,  did  they  who  advocate  its  designs  also  bear  their 
part  in  the  expenses  of  them  ;  and  it  would  do  much  to  allay  the  fer*^ 
mentation  that  now  is  among  the  West  India  planters,  could  they 
have  any  satisfying  demonstration  from  Parliament^  that,  however 
intent  on  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves,  it  should  be  so  devised  and 
carried  into  effect  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  present  worth  of  their  pa- 
trimony.' 

Now  it  will  be  obvious,  that  this  whole  passage  would  have 
done  quite  as  well,  twenty  years  ago,  as  an  apology  for  the 
abettors  of  the  slsLve-trade:  and  when  the  Professor  speaks  of 
persons  being  *  lured  into  a  commerce  which  they  found  to  be 
*  tolerated  and  protected  by  th estate,*  he  uses  language  similar 
to  what  was  then  employed  in  arguing  for  the  continuance  of 
that  accursed  traffic.  But  the  whole  argument  proceeds  on  a 
misapprehension — and  therefore  iirvolves  a  misrepresentation — 
of  the  conduct  of  the  abolitionists.  It  is  not  fair  to  represent 
them  as  '  singling  out  any  men  for  the  execration  of  the  pub- 
'  lie :'  they  have  not  done  this.  They  have  shewn  no  dispo- 
sition to  disregard  the  claims  of  an  '  even-handed  justice/ much 
less  to  '  seize  *  upon  legalised  property.  These  are  aspersions 
which  they  could  not  expect  to  have  had  cast  upon  them  from 
the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Aberdeen.  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
sure — he  vouches  for  it — that  the  West  India  planters  would  no 
longer  oppose  the  disuse  of  the  whip,  the  rejection  of  negro 
evidence,  the  introduction  of  marriage,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  melioration  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  slaves, — if  they  could  be  convinced 
that  these  most  superfluous  and  Utopian  innovations  would  not 
lessen  the  present  worth  of  their  patrimony  !  f  These  much  in- 
jured, unjustly  stigmatised,  humane,  and  accomplished  friends 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  nave  no  objection  to  emancipation  itself, — 
provided  that  it  do  not  affect  the  price  of  sugar,  or  provided 
that  the  abolitionists  will  *  take  part  in  the  expenses '  of  such 
unwise  experiments. 

But  Dr.  Chalmers  has  a  plan — and  we  rejoice  to  say,  that 
though  he  prefers  his  own  project  to  the  measures  of  either  Lord 
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Bathurst  or  Mr.  Buxtou^  he  is  still  at  heart  a  friend  to  eman- 
cipation. 

*  The  followiog  suggestioD  is  the  more  valuable  that  it  hath  come 
from  a  gentleman  who  Is  himself  a  very  extensive  West  India  pro- 
prietor; and  thaty  while  it  holds  out  a  complete  remuneration  to  the 
owners  of  slaves,  promises  the  conveyance  or  them  into  a  state  of  free- 
dom with  a  speed  and  a  safety  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine 
abolitionist. 

*  The  scheme  may  be  expressed  generally  thus : — Let  Government 
purchase  from  the  West  India  propnetors*  at  a  fair  valuation,  one  day's 
labour  in  the  week  of  all  the  slaves  in  their  possession.  This  can  be 
done  by  paying  one-sixth  of  their  whole  price ;  afler  which,  each  slave 
hath  at  least  one  day  every  week*  in  which' he  is  a  free  labourer,  and 
might  earn  for  himself.  He  of  course  becomes  the  absolute  owner  of 
what  he  thus  earns  s  and  let  it  be  competent  for  him,  when  it  has  ac- 
cumulated to  a  sufficient  sum,  therewith  to  purchase,  at  a  certain 
reeulated  price,  another  free  day  in  the  week.  Having  thus  twodajs 
to  himself,  he  is  able  to  accelerate  his  future  purchases  of  freedom ; 
and  thus,  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  industry  and  care,  might  he^  in  a 
very  few  years,  work  out  his  complete  emancipation.* 

We  should  be  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on  any  scheme  of  so 
much  '  theoretical  beauty ;'  but  it  strikes  us,  that,  till  the  repose 
of  the  seventh  day  be  legally  secured  to  the  slaves,  it  would  be 
quite  inexpedient  for  Government  to  purchase  for  them  another 
holiday.  Till  the  slave's  claims  to  the  sabbath  be  recognised, 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  right  to  another  day  thus  conferred 
upon  him  would  be  respected.  Moreover,  we  could  not  forbear 
smiling  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  Professor  sets  it  down, 
that  the  slave,  in  such  a  case, '  of  course  becomes  the  absolute 
^  owner  of  what  he  thus  earns.'  Of  course !  Why,  before 
Dr.  Chalmers's  beautiful  theory  could  have  its  ^  experimental 
*  soundness '  established,  the  whole  system  of  colonial  legisla- 
tion must  be  renovated  or  abolished. 

As  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  must  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  our  readers,  a  very  interesting  series  of  tracts  on  Negro 
Slavery,  (published,  we  believe,  by  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,) 
of  which  Nos.  13,  14  and  15  are  now  before  us.  It  is  not  a 
little  singular,  that  while  one  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, the  curate  of  Burton  upon  Trent,  has  recently  undertaken 
the  defence  of  West  India  Slavery,  as  consistent  with  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ, — (taking,  apparently,  his  religion  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  says  tnat  he  takes  his  from  the  bishops,) 
— another  clergyman,  the  curate  of  Port-royal  in  Jamaica,  and 
an  eye-witness  of  the  horrors  be  describes,  has  furnished  one 
more  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  iniquities  and  dangers 
of  the  system.      Mr.  Bickell's  volume,  entitled  '^  The  West 
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Indies  as  they  are/'  has  not  y^t  reached  us  ;  but  we  slrall  iusert 
a  few  specimens  as  given  in  No.  XIV.  of  the  Tracts  aUuded  to. 

^  **  Slavery,"  he  remarks,  '*  is  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
that  ever  was  inflicted  on  the  human  race»  and  has  been  considered  as 
the  greatest  curse  by  all  nations,  in  all  ages  of  the  world."  (p.  !•) 
^*  It  was  reserved  for  modern  tiroes,  for  men  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians, and  nations  professing  the  religion  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus, 
to  carry  this  heaviest  curse  inflicted  on  the  human  race  to  its  highest 
pitch.^^  (p.  S.^ — Of  this  system,  «}ome  of  the  harsher  and  more  cruel 
features  may  nave  been  done  away.  **  Still,  however,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  both  in  a  physical  and  a  religious  point  of  view,  before  the 
Negroes  can  be  said  to  approximate  to  even  the  lowest  and  worst 
paid  poor  of  the  British  Islands."  (p.  4.) — "  The  great  body  of  the 
colonists,  with  very  few  exceptions,  look  upon  the  Negroes  as  beings 
every  way  inferior  to  the  Whites ;  and  this  is  one  great  cause  of  their 
ill  treatment  and  being  deprived  of  many  little  privileges  which,  I 
think,  might  with  perfect  safety  be  granted  them.*'  (p  87)  ««  lliey 
iook  upon  the  Blacks  (to  bej  as  much  beneath  themselves, as  the  brutes 
are  beneath  the  Negroes ;  tney  think  them  hardly  capable  of  religious 
impressions,  and  almost  insensible  to  punishment.  This  is  one  great 
reason  of  their  depressed  state  and  frequent  rigoK)us  treatment." 
(p.  197.)  "  These  illiberal  opinions,'*  he  adds,  *«  1  can  positively  as* 
^rt,  are  adopted  and  held  by  a  great  part  of  tiie  colonists  of  the 
present  day." 

*  **  Another  of  the  evils  of  slavery  is,  that  the  slaves  are  so  degra- 
ded and  depressed  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  not  to  be  considered  per- 
sons, but  mere  animals  or  chattels ;  so  that  they  can  be  sold,  not  only 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  or  owners,  to  any  other  per« 
son,  at  any  part  of  the  island,  but  can  be  seized  and  sold  for  debt,  by  a 
writ  of  execution,  and  exposed  for  sale  at  a  public  auction  to  the  best 
bidder.     Many  a  bitter  cry  is  heard  when  the  marshal's  deputies 
(dogs  as  they  are  emphatically  called)  are  sent  to  hunt  down  and 
seize  the  victim  or  victims,  and  drive  or  drag  them  away  to  the  work- 
house or  gaol,  till  the  day  of  sale  arrives,  which  is  to  deprive  them 
of  their  little  homes,  the  gardens  they  have  cultivated,  the  acquain- 
tances they  have  made,  and  all  the  little  comforts  which  make  even 
slavery,  in  some  measure,  tolerable.    This  hardship  is  much  increased 
when  slaves  are  married  or  have  families,  as  the  woman  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  or  parents  from  their  children ;  for  here  the 
tenderest  ties  of  nature  are  oroken  in  an  instant,  and  the  wife's,  or 
mother's,  or  children's  cries  would  not  be  in  the  least  attended  to, 
nor  heeded,  any  more  than  the  moans  of  so  many  (brute)  animab." 
^  '<  The  distress  and  terror  among  a  gang  of  Negroes,  when  the 
marshal's  deputy,  with  his  dogs  and  other  assistants,  comes  to  levy 
in  a  large  way,  cannot  be  conceived  by  those  who,  happily  for  them- 
selves, have  never  been  spectators  of  such  scenes,  and  can  scarcely 
be  described  by  those  who  have  witnessed  them.     I  was  once  on  a 
coffee-mountain,  on  which  were  about  seventy  or  eighty  Negroes. 
The  proprietor  was  much  in  debt,  and  was  aware  that  one  or  two  of 
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his  largest  creditors  had  for  some  time  wished  to  make  a  lety  on  his 
slaves  to  pay  themselves ;  but  by  Iceeping  his  gates  locked,  and  tlie 
fences  round  the  dwelling-house  and  Negro-houses  id  good  repair,  he 
had  hitherto  baffled  the  Argus-eyed  deputy  and  his  deputies.  The 
night  after  I  arrived  on  the  property,  however,  I  was  awaked,  about 
an  hour  before  day-h'ght,  by  a  great  noise,  as  of  arms,  with  cries  of 
women  and  children.  In  a  few  minutes  a  private  servant  cune  to  my 
window,  and  informeil  me  that  it  was|thc  marshal's  deputies  making  a 
levy  on  the  Negroes,  and  that  the  noise  proceeded  from  the  clashmg 
of  weapons ;  fiir  some  of  the  slaves,  he  said,  hud  stoutly  resisted. 
I  then  ularmeil  my  friend,  and  we  determineil  to  go  out  to  see  that 
no  improper  use  was  made  of  the  tremendous  power  given  to  these 
Cerberuses.  By  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  Ncgro-liousen,  the  resis- 
tance had  censed  ;  for  the  Negroes  being  divided,  had  been  over- 
come by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law.  One  [hot  fuilow,  however,  wns 
being  dragged  along  like  a  thioF  hy  a  fierce  and  horrid  looking  Irisli- 
man,  who  had  been  one  of  M*Grcgor's  frechooiers,  and  who,  when 
we  came  neur,  grasped  his  victim  m(»rc  tightly,  and  brandished  his 
broadsword  over  the  poor  creature  with  tlie  grin  and  growl  of  a 
demon. 

*  "  Many  of  tlie  men  escaped  from  the  property ;  and  some  few 
others,  with  some  women,  secreted  themselves  among  tlie  coiTee-trees, 
till  the  party  had  gone  off  with  their  prey.  They  secured,  however, 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  many  of  the  women  and  children,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  between  thirty  and  forty,  who  were  huddled  together 
on  the  outside  of  the  principal  fence,  and  presented  such  a  heart- 
rending scene  us  I  never  witnessed  before,  and  should  be  very  sorry 
ever  to  witness  again.  Some  of  the  children  had  lost  their  mothers, 
and  some  of  the  mothers  had  been  torn  away  from  a  part  of  their 
children  ;  for  some  of  the  little  urchins  also  escaped.  One  woman 
in  particular,  a  housewoman,  had  six  or  seven  children ;  two  or  three 
of  them  were  seized,  and  the  others  escaped ;  but  the  youngest,  an 
infant,  had  been  caught,  and  she  wept  aloud  and  very  bitterly  for  it, 
saying,  that  she  must  give  herself  up,  if  the  child  was  not  got  back, 
for  she  could  not  live  separated  from  it.  There  was  many  a  bitter 
cry  and  sad  lament  among  the  women  and  children,  for  they  loved 
their  master,  who  was  kind,  and  had  excellent  provision- grounds  for 
them  ;  but  most  of  the  men  were  dogged  and  sullen,  and  only  wanted 
arms  to  obtain  their  freedom  from  the  savage  Whites  and  tncir  asM»- 
ciates,  who  now  guarded  them.  As  it  was,  two  or  three  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  wounded ;  and  I  was  assured  by  a  free  Brown  man,  who 
was  looking  after  the  property  in  the  master's  absence,  that  had  the 
proprietor  been  there,  there  would  have  been  sad  work,  and  very 
likely  murder;  for  it  was  an  illegal  levy,  and  the  resistance  would 
have  been  desperate  under  their  master's  eye  and  voice.  They  were 
tied  together,  or  hand-cuficd,  and  driven  off  the  same  mornmg  to 
>j pun isn -town  gaol,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles ;  but  as  they  had  been 
seized  before  sun- rise,  and  tlie  fence  had  been  also  broken  through, 
both  uf  which  are  illegal,  tlie  owner  obtained  their  enlargement 
shortly  after,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  buck  to  the  spot  they  loveiL 
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I  mighi  here  remark,  that  the  labour  U  much  lighter  on  a  coffee* 
mountain  than  on  a  sugar  estate,  and  that  the  Negroes  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  up  8o  much  at  night,  to  pick  and  cure  cofFee»  as  they 
are  to  make  sugar ;  where,  therefore»  they  have  good  proyision- 
grounds,  as  they  had  on  this  mountain  I  have  been  speaking  off  they 
are  much  more  comfortable  and  less  harassed  tlian  on  a  sugar* 
estate."  ' 

The  following  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  feasablenesa  of  Dr. 
Chalmerses  plan. 


«i« 


All  the  field  slaves  are  allowed  by  the  law  of  the  island,  every 
other  Saturday  out  of  crop-time,  and  some  extra  days  afler  crop,  to 
make  up  the  number  of  twenty*six  days  in  the  year,  when  they  are  to 
labour  m  their  grounds  to  raise  provisions  for  their  subsistence.  Crop- 
time  means  the  time  that  the  mill  is  at  work  for  grinding  canes  to 
make  sugar,  and  this  generally  lasts  from  Christmas  to  June  or  July  s 
so  that  the  slaves  get  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days  in  the  year, 
besides  a  few  extra  days  after  crop,  in  which  to  work  their  grounds, 
and  on  many  estates  and  plantations  they  ^et  no  extra  days  at  all ; 
so  that  these  few  days  being  wholly  insufficient,  the  Sundays  are  in- 
truded on  ;  and  the  Sabbath,  therefore,  is  with  most  a  day  of  labour, 
instead  of  a  day  of  rest* 

<  *«  This  is  certainly  a  hardshij^,  and  shews  that  the  object  of  the 
planters  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  labour  possible.'* ' 

*  **  The  time  of  labour  for  the  slaves,  generally,  is  from  sun-rising 
to  sun-setting ;  viz.  from  five  o'clock  to  seven,  one  half  the  year, 
and  from  six  to  six,  or  thereabout,  the  other  half.    They  are  gene- 
rally summoned  from  their  slumbers  by  the  bracking  of  the  driver's 
whip,  about  half  an  hour  before  day-light :  which  whip,  as  it  is  pretty 
long  and  heavy,  makes  the  valleys  resound  and  the  welkin  ring  with 
its  alarming  sounds,  and  woe  be  to  the  hapless  slave  who  does  not 
lend  a  willing  ear  and  speedy  footsteps  to  its  re|feated  calls."    **  If 
he  be  absent  at  roll-call,  the  judge,  juror,  and  executioner,  all  stand 
by  him  in  the  shape  of  an  inexorable  driver,  and,  without  any  defence 
or  leave  of  appeal,  he  is  subjected  to  the  lash.     Nor  will  a  trifling 
excuse  serve  the  Black  female :"  **  she  makes  the  best  of  her  way  tu 
take  her  place,  her  unequal  share  of  the  task,  by  the  strong-armc^ 
and  stout-made  man,  in  the  well  dressed-up  rank  of  the  gang.  Should 
she  be  too  late,  her  sex  and  slender  form,  or  gentler  nature,  will  not 
avail ;  but  as  if  devoid  of  feeling,  she  is  laid  down  by  force,  and 
punished  with  many  stripes  on  those  parts  which  shall  be  nameless 
for  mc,  but  which  in  women,  for  decency's  sake,  ought  never  to  be 
exposed.     Surely  nature  is  outraged  at  such  devilish  indelicacies.'* 

*  <•  1  am  aware  that  there  is  a  law  in  Jamaica,  imposing  a  fine  on 
proprietors  or  overseers,  for  compelling  the  Negroes  to  do  certain 
kinds  of  labour  on  the  Sabbath;  out  it  is  notorious  that  this  law  is 
altogether  a  dead  letter ;  and  that  with  respect  to  their  grounds,  the 
Negroes  not  only  go  of  their  own  accord  to  work  there,  as  not  having 
sufficient  time  allowed  them  otherwise,  but,  if  they  are  found  inat- 
tentive, it  is  a  custom  to  send  one.  of  the  book-kceiicrs,  on  that  holy 
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(Iny,  to  8CC  that  all  the  sUves  aro  nt  work,  find  to  wafch  them  a  cer-^ 
tain  time  that  rhcrc  may  not  be  a  want  of  food."  * 

*  **  Tlie  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  in  ordaining  every  seventh  day 
a  day  of  rest  from  labour,  was  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  nian^ 
even  iii  u  temporal  point  of  view,  as  most  of  the  human  race  are 
labourers.  That  Omniscient  Eye  which  looks  into  futurityi  and  has 
weighed  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  a  balance,  foresaw  that  when  foaett 
multiplied  upon  the  earth,  the  powerful  would  oppress  the  weak,  and 
that  tnc  rich  would  require  perpetual  labour  from  the  poor ;  that  this 
fatigue  of  the  body  would  wei^h  down  the  soul,  and  destroy  or  very 
much  diminisli  the  powers  ot  the  mind ;  he  therefore,  in  his  owd 
time,  commanded  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy,  that  man,  who  is  in 
part  an  immortal  creature,  might  reverence  and  worship  hn  Creator, 
learn  the  nature  and  value  of  his  being,  and  with  fear  and  trembling, 
but  in  humble  reliance,  prepare  for  that  ncver«ending  state  of  eternity 
for  which  he  was  at  first  destined. 

*  <*  By  the  Israelites,  under  the  covenant  of  works,  the  seventh 
day  was  very  strictly  kept,  and  the  Snbbath-breoker  was  commanded 
to  be  stoned  to  death,  by  a  statute  of  Levitical  Law.  The  Ten  Com- 
mandments have  lost  none  of  their  force  under  the  covenant  of  grace, 
or  Christian  dis|)ensation,  and  the  Sabbath  has  been  kept  strictly 
and  religiously,  by  most  Christians,  in  all  ages  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  Yet,  in  Uie  West-Indian  colonies,  planted  by  Christian  nations, 
and  particularly  in  Jamaica,  the  largest  colony  of  highly-favoured 
and  Christian  Britain,  the  Sabbath  is  worse  kept  than  by  Turks  them- 
selves. It  is  not  enough  that  most  of  the  slaves  must  work  in  their 
grounds  a  part  of  that  holy  day,  but,  to  add  to  the  ahominationf  a 
market  must  be  kept  also  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  sale  of  provisions, 
vegetables,  fruit,  &c.  It  is  the  unly  market-day  which  the  poor 
Negroes  and  Coloured  Slnvcb  have ;  and,  instead  of  worshipping  their 
God,  they  are  either  cultivating  their  portions  of  land  to  preserve 
life,  or  trudging  like  mules  with  heavy  loads,  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty 
miles  to  a  market,  to  sell  the  little  surplus  of  their  provision-grounds, 
or  to  barter  it  for  a  little  salt  fish  to  season  their  poor  meals;  or,  what 
is  much  worse,  to  tipcnd,  very  often,  the  value  in  new  destructive  rum« 
which  intoxicates  them,  and  drowns  for  a  short  time  the  reflection 
that  they  arc  despised  and  burthcned  Slaves. 

*  **  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  and  disgust  which  I  felt  on 
going  on  shore,  for  the  first  time^  in  Kingston,  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1819;  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  had  to  pass  by  the  Negro 
market,  where  several  thousands  of  human  beings,  of  various  nations 
and  colours,  but  principally  Negroes,  instead  of  worshippuig  their 
Maker  on  his  holy  day,  were  busily  employed  in  all  kinds  of  traffic 
in  the  open  streets.  Here  were  Jews  with  sho|>s  and  standings  as  at 
a  fair,  selling  old  and  new  clothes,  trinkets,  and  small  wares  at  cent, 
per  cent,  to  adorn  the  Negro  person ;  there  were  low  Frenchmen  and 
Spaniards,  and  people  of  Colour,  in  petty  shops  and  witli  stalls;  some 
selling  their  bacf  rum,  gin,  tobacco,  &c  ;  others,  salt  provisions  and 
small  articles  of  dress  ;  and  many  of  them  bartering  witli  the  Slavi'^ 
or  purclnising  his  surplus  provisions  to  retail  again;  poor  free  people 
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I  servants  alto,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  purchaie  vegetables, 
.  for  tlie  following  week.  The  different  noises  and  barbarous 
igues  recalled  to  une*ti  memory  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  but  the 
nkeiuiess  of  some,  with  the  imprecations  and  obscenities  of  others, 
t  one  in  mind  rattier  o\'  a  pandemonium,  or  residence  of  devils, 
rely  the  gates  or  entrances  to  this  city,  instead  of  being  entrances 
idi  lead  to  solemn  temples,  or  ^tes  of  heaven,  as  they  should  be 
a  Christian  country  and  on  a  Christian  Sabbath,  are  much  more 
e  gates  directing  to  the  broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction,  that 
ideth  to  hell  itself. "  ' 

We  must  m:ike  njom  for  one  more  extract. 

*  *'  Were  the  colonists  inclined  of  themselves  to  make  any  material 
d  beneficial  changes  in  their  slave  code,  neither  the  British  govem- 
mt  nor  British  people  would  think  of  interfering ;  but  experience 
iches  us,  that  their  professions,  with  respect  to  their  slaves,  are 
meaning  and  empty,  and  that  even  the  few  concessions  that  have 
en  wrung  from  them,  are  not  bonajide  fulfilled.  Witness  their  com- 
liing  them  to  labour  in  their  grounds,  and  permitting  them  to  make 
^r  on  Sundays.  Witness  their  not  allowing  them  time  to  attend 
s  places  of  worship  (the  pretended  chapels,  which  were  never  built) 

*  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Witness  the  non-redress  of  their 
it  complaints  for  severity  and  cruelty  of  punishment  Witness 
eir  throwing  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  individual  eroanci- 
tion.  Witness  their  preventing  those  of  the  curates  who  wished  to 
»nd  on  some  of  the  estates,  to  preach  and  catechise,  from  doing  so, 
d  thereby  shutting  the  doors  of  instruction  on  the  poor  Slaves  alto^ 
iher  I 

*  "  It  must  be  plain  to  every  impartial  person,  indeed,  that  the 
lonists  do  not  wish  or  intend  to  lighten  the  hardships  of  their  slaves, 
^rant  them  any  privileges,  if  it  be  likely  to  lessen  their  income  : 

eir  principal  object  is  to  keep  them  in  total  ignorance,  and  to  com- 
•1  them  to  raise  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  produce ;  for  they 
Iculate  thus — <  If  we  do  away  with  the  Sunday  market,  there  must 
!  more  time  given  to  the  slaves,  and  our  crops  will  fall  short :  if  we 
ow  them  to  be  instructed,  it  will  take  a  little  more  time,  and  the 
^roes  will  also  know  too  much  to  be  content.'  They  therefore  do, 
d  will,  oppose  all  interference  by  the  British  Parliament,  because 
ey  wish,  and  intend  at  all  hazards,  to  keep  the  slaves  and  their 
«cendants  in  perpetual  bondage.  It  will  be  for  the  British  govem- 
ent  to  determine,  if  such  a  cruel  and  impolitic  system  shall  be 
lowed  to  go  on,  to  the  shame  and  outrage  of  religion  and  humanity, 
d  to  the  risk  of  so  great  a  loss  to  the  British  crown."  ' 

Mr.  Bickell  rt^joices  in  the  appointment  of  West  India 
shops ;  but  he  is  sure  that  they  will  never  see  what  he  has 
en  :  they  will  never  be  admitted  behind  the  scenes. 
Much  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  parliament 
•out  to  be  elected.  In  the  prospect  of  that  event,  we  cannot 
fVain  from  again  earuoisily  recomiuendiug  that  every  meaiis 
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should  be  used  of  disseminating  correct  information  on  tlie 
subject.  These  tracts  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose^ 
and  are  well  worthy  of  being  circulatea  with  c|uarterly  maA 
monthly  extracts  of  missionary  proceeding:s.  It  is  not  a  politi- 
cal question,  and  even  the  pulpit,  therefore,  would  not  be 
desecrated  by  advertins  to  the  claims  of  the  unhappy  Tictiais 
of  Colonial  Slavery.  And  more  especially,  when  men  are  to 
be  found  in  the  garb  of  clergymen,  like  Lord  Torphichen's 
chaplain,  ai^guin^  in  favour  of  Ne^  Slavery  as  a  Diviue  ap- 
pointment, it  is  time  that  the  public  were  put  on  their  guard 
against  such  teachers  and  such  doctrine. 

It  is  our  hope  and  belief,  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  tract  on  Slaveiy 
will  not  do  much  harm,  nor  will  his  sermon  on  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, we  fear,  do  much  good.    It  is  more  laboured   and  less 
efficient  than  any  theological  production  we  have  ever  seen 
from  his  pen.     He  tells  us  of  the  dying  agonies  of  aninuUciUa, 
'  shrouded  darkly  and  densely  from  observation,'  till  he  makes 
us  shudder  at  a  glass  of  water,  and  feel  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  Brahman  after  he  had  peeped  through  the  microscope.  He 
affirms,  what  he  certainly  cannot  prove,  that  brute  animals 
are  furnished  with  a  *  sentient  apparatus'  precisely  the  same  as 
in  man.    '  Theirs/   he  says,   *  is  unmixed    and  unmitigated 
*  pain— Me  asonies  ^  martyrdom,  without  the  alleviation  of  the 
'  hopes  and  tne  sentiments  whereof  they  are  incapable  !  T — As 
if  bodily  pain  were  the  acme  of  human  suffering !     The  unlaw- 
fulness of  field  sports  and  prize-fighting,  the  Professor  '  refrains 
'  from  elaborating  ;*  but  he  dwells  at  leneth  on  the  inhinnanity 
of  butchers  and  cooks,  occasioned  by  the  demands  and  dis- 
coveries of  a  refined  epicurism.    We  should  have  expected 
from  Dr.  Chalmers  something*  better  Uian  this  on    such  a 
text :  '  A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.*    As 
the  concluding  paragraphs  will  bear  i  fortiori  on  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  hiunan  animals, — those,  we  mean,  who  are  regarded 
and  treated  as  such, — we  shall  make  room  for  their  insertion. 

?"'  *  It  may  be  thought  by  some,  that  we  have  wasted  the  whole  of 
this  sabbath  morn,  on  what  may  be  ranked  among  but  the  lesser  mo- 
ralities of  human  conduct.  But  there  is  one  aspect,  in  which  it  may 
be  regarded  as  more  profoundly  and  more  peculiarly  religious  than 
any  one  virtue  which  reciprocates,  or  is  of  mutual  operation  among 
the  fellows  of  the  same  species.  It  is  a  virtue  which  oversteps,  as  it 
were,  the  limits  of  a  species,  and  which,  in  this  instance,  prompts  a 
descending  movement,  on  our  part,  of  righteousness  and  mercy  to- 
wards those  who  have  an  inferior  place  to  ourselves  in  the  scale  of 
creation.  The  lesson  of  this  day  is  not  the  circulation  of  benevo- 
lence within  the  limits  of  one  species.  It  is  the  transmission  of  it 
from  one  species  to  another.     The  first  is  but  the  charity  of  a  world. 
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ind  18  the  charity  of  a^univene.    Had  there  been  no  such 
no  descending  current  of  love  and  of  liberality  from  necies 
»,  what,  I  ask,  should  have  become  of  ourselves  ?     Whence 
learned  this  attitude  of  lofty  unconcern  about  the  creiaturea 
I  beneath  us  ?     Not  from  those  ministering  spirits  who  wait 
)  heirs  of  salvation.    Not  from  those  angels  who  circle  the 
f  heaven,  and  make  all  its  arches  ring  with  joyful  harmony, 
at  one  sinner  of  this  prostrate  world  turns  his  footsteps  to- 
lem.    Not  from  that  miffhty  and  mysterious  visitant,  who  un- 
lim  of  all  his  glories,  and  bowed  down  his  head  unto  the  sacri- 
i  still,  from  the  seat  of  his  now  exalted  mediatorship,  pours 
( intercessions  and  his  calls  in  behalf  of  the  race  he  died  for. 
not  from  the  eternal  Father  of  all,  in  the  pavilion  of  whose 
:e  there  is  the  gt)lden  treasury  of  all  those  bounties  and  beati* 
at  roll  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  from  the  footstool  of 
mpyreul  throne  there  reaches  a  golden  chain  of  providence  to 
f  humblest  of  his  family.     He  who  hath  given  his  angels 
:oncerning  us,  means  that  the  tide  of  beneficence  should  pass 
ler  to  order  through  all  the  ranks  of  his  magnificent  creation; 
ask,  is  it  with  man  that  this  goodly  provision  is  to  terminate  i 
ill  he,  with  all  his  sensations  of  present  blessedness,  and  all 
ns  of  future  glory  let  down  upon  him  from  above,  shall  he 
(1  selfishly  and  scornfully  away  from  the  rights  of  those  crea- 
hom  God  hath  placed  in  dependence  under  him  ?     We  know 
cause  of  poor  and  unfrienaed  animals  has  many  an  obstacle 
!nd  with  in  the  difficulties  or  the  delicacies  of  legislation*  But 
;  ever  deny  that  it  is  a  theme  beneath  the  dignity  of  legislation; 
the  nobles  and  the  senators  of  our  land  stoop  to  a  cause 
I  degrading,  when,  in  the  imitation  of  heaven's  high  clemency^ 
>k  benignly  downward  on  these  humble  and  helpless  sufferers, 
can  admit  this,  we  must  forget  the  whole  economy  of  our 
gospel.     We  must  forget  the  legislations  and  the  cares  of  the 
inctuary  in  behalf  of  our  fallen  species.    We  must  forget  that 
imption  of  our  world  is  suspended  on  an  act  of  jurisprudence 
ngels  desired  to  look  into,  and  for  efiectuating  which,  the 
e  tread  upon  was  honoured  by  the  footsteps,  not  of  angel  or 
uigel,  but  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.    The  distance  up- 
itween  us  and  that  mysterious  Being,  who  let  himself  down 
raven's  high  concave  upon  our  lowly  platform,  surpasses  by 
the  distance  downward  between  us  and  every  thing  that 
s.    And  he  bowed  himself  thus  far  for  the  purpose  of  an  es- 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  an  expiation ;  that  every  Chris- 
ght  extend  his  compassionate  regards  over  the  whole  of  sentt- 
sufibring  nature.    The  high  court  of  Parliament  is  not  de- 
by  its  attentions  and  its  cares  in  behalf  of  inferior  creatures. 
Sanctuary  of  Heaven  has  been  degraded  by  its  councils  in 
9f  the  world  we  occupy,  and  in  the  execution  of  which  the 
'  heaven  himself  relinquished  the  highest  seat  of  glory  in  the 
3,  and  went  forth  to  sojourn  for  a  time  on  this  outcast  and 
d  territory.*    pp.  W — 4pOl 
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Art.  IX:  A  Missionary s  Memorial  i  dr  Venes  on  the  Deiilh  of  JobD 
Lawsoh;  late  Missionary  at  Calcutta.  By  Bonard  Barton,  pp.  24w 
I^ioe  is*   London.  1826. 

^lilS,  we  think  one  of  the  happiest  effusions  of  Mr.  Barton's 
*  pen,  which  is  certainly  that  of  a  *  ready  writer.*  The  oc- 
cnaion  of  the  verses  has  evidently  interested  and  excited  him, 
ami  the  memorial  which  he  has  furnished*  oa  the  spur  of  the 
enll  made  upon  him^  is  worthy  of  the  theme.  Mr.  Lawsou  s 
name  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Barton  has 
with  equal  delicacy  and  proi>riety  alluded  to  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions; but  it  is  the  Missionary,  rather  than  the  writer  or 
the  man,  that  is  the  subject  of  the  verse.  We  transcribe  the 
opening  stanzas. 

<  When  the  stern  chieftain  of  the  feudal  ssg^ 

Forsook  his  castle  for  the  tented  field, 
Rous'd  by  that  £remtte»  whose  holy  rage 

For  Ssuem's  outraged  sanctities  appealed ; 
If  death  in  such  a  cause  his  triumph  s^'d. 

His  exit  &il'd  not  sympathy  to  claim ; 
His  fellow-warriors  of  the  red-cross  shield 

Chalieng'd  due  honours  for  the  hero's  name. 
While  minstrel  harpers  sang  the  bold  Crurader's  fame. 

^  And  when  sad  tidings  from  the  Holy  Land 

Brought  to  his  native  shores  the  mournful  tale. 
That  the  departed  warrior's  helm  and  brand 

No  more  should  gleam  in  battle,  nor  the  gale 
Bid  his  broad  banner  turn  the  foeman  pale ; 

Think  not  his  memory  in  oblivion  slept : — 
Though  they  who  mourned  knew  grief  could  nought  avail. 

His  household  sorrowed,  and  his  kindred  wept. 
And  many  a  faithful  heart  his  stem  remembrance  kept. 

'  The  mass  was  said,  the  dirge  was  duly  sung. 

Though  distant  far  the  red-cross  warrior's  bier ; 
His  deeds  in  arms  were  told  to  rouse  the  young. 

Like  him  in  battle-field  to  know  not  fear ; 
His  fall  was  marked  by  beauty's  sUent  tear. 

His  name  enroli'd  in  legendary  song  \ 
And  every  honour  chivalry  held  dear, 

Was  given  to  resue  from  the  nameless  throng 

The  CHAMPION  OF  THE  CROSS,  the  valiant,  and  the  strong.- 

■•♦    ■ 

<  When  He,  the  exil'd  Eagle-Emperor,  died, 

Throne! ess  and  crownless  in  his  rocky  isle, 
Encircled  by  the  ever-tossing  tide 

Whose  waters  lave  that  melancholy  pile. 
Oh  !  who  but  moum'd  his  destiny  the  while  ? 

Or  when  Greece  wept  o'er  Byron'jb  early  tomb. 
How  many  a  youthful  orow  its  wonted  smile 
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Awhile  forbore,  to  share  the  general  gloom, 
To  mourn  the  wayward  Childb's,  the  Bard's  antimdy  doom. 

*  There  is  a  deathless  principle  cnshrin'd 

In  every  heart,  which  prompts,  howe'er  we  roam. 
The  wish,  with  natural  feelings  intertwin'd, 

Still  to  return,  and  die  in  peace  at  home  : 
Though  poor  the  fare,  and  humble  be  the  dome 

Which  there  await  us, — to  that  cherished  spot 
Remembrance  turns ; — *mid  ocean's  billowy  foam 

The  exile's  home-born  joys  are  unforgot, 
Such  joys  once  more  to  taste,  he  prays  may  be  his  lot. 

*  And  hence,  when  reading  of  self-exil'd  men 

Who  close  in  distant  lands  their  languid  eyes. 
That  feeling  which  defies  alike  the  pen 

Or  pencil  to  portray  its  mysteries ; 
Which  opes  the  source  of  gentlest  sympathies. 

And  bids  us  of  such  exiles*  lot  enquire 
The  cherish 'd  hone  which  made  them  sacrifice 

What  we  ourselves  so  ardently  desire. 
And  risk  in  climes  remote  'mid  strangers  to  expire* 

*  Oh  !  then  a  Howard*s  self-devoting  zeal 

In  its  full  force  is  felt  and  understood ; 
The  spirit  comprehends  its  pure  appeal. 

And  o'er  its  hallow'd  influence  loves  to  brood. 
Until  his  meek  example  prompts  a  mood 

Of  kindred  feeling,  a  resolve  as  high. 
Like  him  to  sacrifice  for  general  good 

Each  individual  and  social  tie, 
For  all  mankind  to  live,  or  for  mankind  to  die* 

*  Nor  less  resistless  the  appeal  awoke 

By  his  example  who  can  all  resign. 
To  take  upon  himself  a  Saviour's  yoke, 

And  bear  the  cross  once  borne  by  Love  Divine ; 
Who  climbs  the  bark  which  far  o'er  ocean's  brine 

Wafts  him  from  [country,  home,  and  friends  belov'd,  f 

In  polar  latitudes,  o'er  tropic  line : — 

His  only  hope,  by  fears,  by  toils  unmov'd, 
Men's  souls  to  win  to  God,  and  be  by  God  approved. 

*  Shall  such,  unnotic'd^  mingle  with  the  dust ! 

Forbid  it,  human  nature  !  Gospel  Love ! 
The  Church  their  hallow'd  memories  takes  in  trust; 

Their  honour'd  names  are  register'd  above  ;— 
Where'er,  its  wings  expanding  like  the  dove. 

The  Holy  Spirit  takes  its  flight  untir'd, 
Where'er  the  name  of  Christ  the  heart  can  move. 

Where'er  the  cross  is  borne,  the  crown  desired. 
Their  labours  should  be  own'd,  their  Christian  zeal  admired.' 
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Art  X.  The  PhUoicphy  of  Religion  ;  or»  an  Illustration  of  the 
Moral  Lawf  of  the  Univerae.  By  Thomas  Dick»  12mo.  pp.  6S8. 
Price  ds.  Glasgow.  1826. 

IF  the  substance  of  this  volume  had  not,  in  some  degree, 
abated  our  critical  irritation,  we  should  feel  very  much  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  its  title.  There  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
a  prevailing  fashion  of  giving  high-sounding  names  to  all  sorts 
or  things,  whether  low  or  lotty,  and  their  application  is  some- 
times exquisitely  grotesque.  Our  neighbours  give  the  title  of 
'  artist'  to  shoe-blacks  and  hair-dres»ers ;  and  it  was  but  the 
other  day  that  our  tailor  assured  us,  that  he  cut  out  an  unmen- 
tionable department  of  our  dress,  by  the  '  scientific  method/ 
One  way  in  which  this  whimsical  system  unfolds  itself,  is  by 
parading  the  term  '  philosophy  *  under  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances, and  in  every  variety  of  association.  We  have  the 
Philosophy  of  Painting,  the  Philosophy  of  Medicine,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Cookery ;  and  though  there  is  much  affectation  and 
absurdity  in  all  this,  we  pass  it  by  for  the  sake  of  good  health 
and  good  eating.  But  when  the  perversion  gains  groand,  and 
manifests  a  disposition  to  thrust  itself  into  higher  and  more 
important  places,  it  becomes  necessary  to  try  the  right,  and  to 
bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  intruder. 

We  profess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  ^  Philosophy  of  Religion.'  Religion  is  itself  the 
highest  philosophy.  If  the  connexion  between  the  two  be  all 
that  is  meant,  the  terms  fail  in  conveying  the  intention.  If  it 
be  designed  to  exhibit  the  identity  of  principle  which  pervades 
the  Christian  system  and  the  economy  of  the  universe,  it  must 
undergo  a  considerable  modification  before  it  can  be  accepted 
as  an  adequate  expression  of  that  important  analogy.  It  can- 
not be  taken  as  convertible  with  the  second  and  aubordinate 
title  of  the  volume,  since  the  '  Moral  Laws  of  the  Universe* 
refer,  not  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  but  to  the  religion  of 
philosophy,  taking  the  latter  term  in  its  common  acceptation, 
and  the  former  in  an  accommodated  sense.  The  explanatory 
title  would,  in  fact,  have  done  better  without  its  principal, 
since  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than,  with  some  deduction  on  the  score  of  wordiness  and  want 
of  compression,  un  able  and  interesting  '  illustration  of  the 
'  moral  laws  of  the  universe.' 

*  Wc  have,'  says  Mr.  Dick,  <  an  abundance  of  ponderous  subjects 
on  tlie  subject  of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  the  difierent  theories  which 
have  been  proposed  and  discussed^  and  the  metaphystcal  laode  in 
which  the  subject  has  generally  been  treated^  have  aeUkMn  M  to  anv 
beneGcial  practical  results.    To  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  moran 
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without  a  reference  to  divine  revelation^  as  most  of  our  celebrated 
moral  writers  have  done,  seems  to  be  little  short  of  egregious  trifling* 
It  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  an  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
unassisted  faculties  of  man  can  go  m  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
foundation  and  the  rules  of  moral  action ;  for  the  prominent  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality  are  so  interwoven  into  the  opinions,  inter- 
courses, and  practices  of  modern  civilized  society,  and  so  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  every  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  Christian  land, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  the  idea  of  them  from  the  mind,  when 
it  attempts  to  trace  the  duty  of  man  solely  on  the  principles  of  reason*. 
When  the  true  principles  of  morality  are  once  communicated  through 
the  medium  of  revelation,  reason  can  demonstrate  their  utility  and 
their  conformity  to  the  character  of  God,  to  the  order  of  the  universe, 
and  to  the  relations  which  subsist  among  intelligent  agents.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  determine  whether  they  could  ever 
have  been  discovered  by  the  investigations  and  efforts  of  the  unas- 
sisted powers  of  the  human  mind.  ^  The  only  persons  who  could  fairly 
try  such  an  experiment  were  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  other  civi- 
lized nations,  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  the  light  of  revelation  was 
not  imparted.  And  what  was  the  result  of  all  their  researches  on 
this  most  important  of  all  subjects  ?  What  were  the  practical  effects 
of  all  the  fine-spun  theories  and  subtle  speculations  which  originated 
in  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  under  the  tuition  of  Plato  and 
Socrates,  of  Aristotle  and  Zeno?  The  result  is  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  They  became 
vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened. 
<*  They  were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornications,  wickedness, 
covetousness,  maliciousness,  envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity ;  they 
were  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  inventors  of  evil 
things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  natural  affection,  implacable, 
and  unmerciful."  Their  general  conduct  was  characterised  by  pride, 
lasciviousness,  and  revenge ;  they  indulged  in  the  commission  of  un- 
natural crimes ;  they  were  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  and  they 
gloried  in  covering  the  earth  with  devastation  and  carnage.' 

These  observations,  at  once  spirited  and  just,  contain  a  gene- 
ral intimation  of  the  nature  of  the  work  to  which  they  belong, 
and  which,  independently  of  its  formal  division,  which  seems 
to  us  rather  confused,  consists  mainly  of  an  investigation  of 
the  two  *  fundamental  principles  of  Morality' — '  Love  to  God 
'  the  Creator,  and.  Love  to  fellow  intelligences  ;'  followed  by 
illustrations  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  of  *  the  rational  grounds 
'  on  which  its  precepts  are  founded.'  The  fourth  and  last 
chapter  contains  '  a  cursory  survey  of  the  moral  ^tate  of  the 
'  world.'  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  arrangement,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  its  technical  accuracy,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  much  interesting  and  important  discussion.  Mr. 
Dick  has  engaged  in  a  course  of  extensive  reading  with  refer- 
ence to  his  subject,  and  has  levied  contributions  m  all  direc«- 
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tions  with  discrimination  and  effect.  He  has.  indeed,  sparad 
no  pains  to  make  his  work  both  valuable  and  popular,  and  as- 
far  as  our  recommendation  may  serve  him^  we  give  it  cordially* 
As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  employs  natural 
plienomeua  iu  aid  of  his  reasoning,  we  shall  cite  the  following 
paragraph. 

*  Not  only  the  elements  which  immediately  surround  us,  but  even 
celestial  bodies  which  are  just  now  invisible  to  our  sight,  and  removed 
to  the  distauce  of  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  might  be  employed  as 
ministers  of  vengeance.  There  are,  at  least,  a  hundred  comeU  con- 
nected with  the  solar  system,  which  are  moving  in  all  directions,  and 
crossing  the  orbits  of  the  earth  and  the  other  planets.  Were  the  or- 
bit of  one  of  these  bodies,  in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  to  be  bent  in  a 
direction  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  most  alarming  phenomena  would 
be  exhibited  in  the  heavens.  A  ruddy  globe,  larger  in  appearance 
than  the  moon,  would  first  announce  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  .^-every  day  this  terrific  object  would  increase  in  size,  till  it  ap- 
peared to  fill  the  celestial  hemisphere  with  its  tremendous  disk ; — the 
lightof  the  sun  would  be  eclipsed — the  stars  would  disappear — the 
ocean  would  be  thrown  into  violent  agitation,  and  toss  its  billows  to 
the  clouds — the  earth  would  **  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard'* — and 
universal  alarm  and  confusion  would  seize  upon  all  the  tribes  of  the 
livine  world.     At  length,  this  tremendous  orb  would  approach  with 

accelerated  velocity,  and,  striking  the  earths. would  shiver  the 

globe  into  fragments,  and  for  ever  exterminate  the  race  of  man.' 

The  historical  and  scientific  illustrations  which  are  profusely 
scattered  throughout  the  volume,  add  much  lo  its  interest.  A 
neat  portrait  of  Lord  Bacon  is  prefixed. 


Art.  XI.    1.  William  Telly  a  Drama,  translated  from  the  German  of 
Frederick  Schiller.  Small  8vo.  pp.  189.  Price  6s.  London.  1825. 

2.     Moleckf  or  the  Approach  of  the  Deluge  :  a  sacred  Drama.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Bassett,  M.  A,      8vo.    pp.  161.    London.  1826. 

S.  Bainngton,  A  Tragedy,    By  T.  Doubleday.    8vo.  pp.  140.  Edin- 
burgh. 1825. 

^^HE  secret  of  tragic  composition  seems  in  danger  of  being 
-■•  lost.  Our  old  writers  possessed  it  entire,  and  used  it  to 
admiration.  Their  plots,  though  sometimes  wild  and  incoherent, 
were  so  framed  as  to  produce  situations  of  the  most  thrilling 
interest.  Their  language,  with  the  strength  and  simplicity  of 
common  usage  for  its  warp,  was  woven  with  the  richest  dyes  of 
poesy,  and  made  the  dress  and  ornament  of  intense  feeling. 
When  we  take  up  their  productions,  we  seem  to  have  passed 
into  a  region  of  thought  and  intellect  of  an  order  altogether 
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more  elevated  than  that  which  now  prevails ;  and  we  deeply 
lament  the  ^ossness  which  so  far  deteriorates  their  high 
(qualities,  as  to  exclude  a  large  portion  of  our  wealthiest 
literature  from  the  staple  of  safe  and  recommendable  reading. 
Still  they  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  studied  by  all  who  are 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  finest  characteristics  of  English  style^ 
or  the  complete  range  of  English  genius ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
wished,  that  such  a  selection  were  made  as  should  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  charm,  uncontaminated  by  the  pollution.  Charles 
Lamb's  Specimens  make  a  delightful  volume,  but  they  do  not 
exactly  meet  our  notions  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a 
different  principle  of  selection  would  have  proved  at  once  more 
effective  and  more  popular. 

Admirers  as  we  are  of  the  old  English  school,  it  almost  fol- 
lows that  we  should  have  a  thorough  dislike  to  that  which  is  its 
complete  opposite,  French  tragedy,  with  all  its  varieties  and 
derivatives.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  thorou;;hly  defective  in 
the  genuine  sources  of  dramatic  interest.  Character  is  upon 
stilts,  and  exhibits  none  of  those  bolder  lines  and  deep  discri- 
minations which  mark  our  own  choice  spirits.  There  is  more 
intense  feeling  in  one  scene  of  Ford's,  than  all  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief pathos  of  the  French  theatre  can  furnish  forth.  Their 
fraud  Cornei/le  was  a  buskined  rhetorician  and  his  heroes  and 
eroines  try  conclusions  as  glibly  and  as  snappishly  as  advo- 
cates at  bar.  Racine  was  a  first-rate  versifier,  and  an  excel- 
lent scenist.  Voltaire  did  best  when  he  stole  inspiration  at 
second-hand  from  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Doubleday  has  evidently  gone  to  our  ancient  drama  for 
his  models,  and  he  has  been  successful  in  catching  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  manner  of  the  olden  time.  His 
subject  is  well  chosen.  Conspiracy  has  always  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  dramatist ;  and  the  wild  schemes  and  romantic 
aims  of  Babington,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  give  opportunity 
for  powerful  interest,  strong  shadowing,  and  various  character. 
He  has  chiefly  failed,  we  think,  in  distinctness  and  development. 
We  can  hardly  tell  what  the  plot  is  about ;  and  the  meeting  of 
conspirators,  which  should  have  been  the  key  of  motive,  the 
centre  of  detail,  and  the  mainspring  of  action,  is  indefinite 
and  ineffective.  The  characters  of  Gifford,  Ballard,  and  Babing- 
ton are  sketched  with  spirit,  but  they  are  only  sketched;  they 
require,  especially  the  latter,  to  be  fiiirly  brought  out.  There 
Wcis  a  fair  opportunity,  in  the  person  and  circumstances  of  the 
hero,  for  the  exhibition  of  passionate  love,  despairing  of  its 
object,  yet,  venturing  life  and  honour  in  its  cause;  but  of  this 
there  is  little  or  nothing.  The  Jesuit,  with  his  mysterious 
agencies,  might  have  been  made  more  of.    But  Agnes  makes 
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up  for  all.  Her  gentle  nature,  her  devoted,  though  unrequited 
anection,  her  resolute  attendance  on  Babington  throughout  the 
bloody  horrors  of  his  execution,  the  last  scene  with  Ballard, 
when  she  preserves  her  honour  by  plunging  a  dagger  in  the 
breast  of  that  traitor,  all  are  excellently  conceivecland  power- 
fully wrought  up.  We  shall  give,  by  way  of  ispecimen,  part 
of  Babington^s  speech  to  the  conspirators. 

*  Wherefore  we  meet  if  known  uoto  you  all ; 
A  general  wrong  needs  no  interpreter. 
Have  we  not  seen  the  ruin  that  fiath  roli'd 
0*er  our  dear  country ;  pestilent  heresy 
Flame  like  a  brand  cant  in  the  autumn  corn, 
Till  all  the  goodly  harvest  is  burnt  up ; 
Holy  Religion  tum'd  to  Robbery ! 
Her  sacred  shrines  unroofd,  and  made  the  haunts 
Of  th'  unclean  fox  and  owl ;  penance-worn  Age 
Chased  forth  to  die  beside  some  by-path  ditch  ; 
And  stainless  Innocence  turn'd  loose  to  shiver^ 

And  starve  i'  th'  causeway 

Beauty  oppressed,  because  she  is  not  false ; 

Goodness  proscribed,  because  it  will  not  diange  ? 

And  who  have  done  these  things  ?    Not  savage  Goths, 

Who  conquer  only  that  themselves  are  strong. 

Who  know  not  light,  because  themselves  are  dark ; 

But  the  wolf  Lucre,  vestured  like  the  lamb  ; 

And  bat  like  Sophistry,  whose  filmed  eyes 

Find  day  in  twilieht,  and  whose  leathern  wings 

Flit  ever  round  the  ruins  that  it  loves ; 

Amphibious,  miscreate  ;  loathsome  alike 

To  those  who  crawl,  as  well  as  those  who  soar. 

Is  this  not  so  ?     If  then,  or  blood  will  quench 

This  fiery  pestilence,  or  fire  bum  out 

The  hideous  reptiles  that  infisst  our  fields. 

Why  should  we  pause  or  start  ?     If  that  your  veins 

Have  ta'en  a  feverous,  or  an  aguish  taint. 

Do  ve  not  lance  them  ?    If  a  rabid  tooth 

Hath  torn  ye,  sear  ye  not  the  wound  ?  My  friends, 

Which  of  us  here  shall  not  do  for  his  country. 

What  for  himself  he  doth  r 

Mr.  Doubleday  should  subject  both  his  thoughts  and  his 
words  to  severe  revision.  There  are  several  instances  of  awk- 
ward phrase,  involved  meaning,  and  missed  metaphor. 

Respecting  •  Molech,*  we  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  venture 
beyond  faint  praise.  The  intention  is  excellent,  but  it  halts 
in  the  execution.  Our  readers  may  form  their  own  judgement 
from  the  following  lines. 
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*  Act  1 .  Scene  1 .     The  House  of  AveL 
*  AvEL  and  Steward. 
<  Avel.  Thus  is  another  son  of  God  removed 
From  the  accursed  sin-polluted  earth : 
And  noHT,  except  the  old  Methuselah, 
With  righteous  Noah  and  his  three  sons  and  wife. 
And  me  and  mine,  the  sacred  line  of  Seth 
Is  quite  extinct  by  death  ;  or,  which  is  worse, 
Drawn  by  the  torrent  of  iniquity. 
Is  lost  in  the  posterity  of  Cam 
And  th'  other  sons  of  Adam,  who  with  him 
Forsook  Jehovah's  altar  and  his  fear. 
I  said  extinct !  Not  so.     The  dying  saint 
Has  left  three  daughters  to  my  anxious  care. 
How  few  the  servants  of  the  most  high  God» 
Compared  with  the  increasing  myriads 
Of  sinful  man's  corrupted  progeny  I 
The  heart  is  troubled  and  the  faith  perplexed 
In  contemplation  of  this  state  of  thmes  ! 
Sin  stalks  abroad,  overleaping  former  Dounds ; 
Devising  crimes  till  these  last  days  unknown. 
The  wicked  prosper;  plenteous  harvests  bless 
Their  most  unhallowed  labours ;  rains  descend 
Amidst  their  curses  on  the  thirsty  fields ; 
And  sunshine  ripens,  though  no  sacrifice 
Ascends  with  its  sweet  savour  to  the  skies. 
They  murder  God's  own  image,  and  they  make 
No  mquisition ;  though  the  secret  voice 
Of  blood  poured  out  cries  unto  him  for  help. 
They  violate,  oppress,  and  yet  they  build. 
And  plant,  and  multiply.     The  holy  law 
Of  marriage,  given  in  Eden,  they  corrupt 
To  vilest  purposes :  their  lewd  hearts  invent 
Offences  most  unnatural,  at  which 
Cain  would  have  trembled*    Yet  no  lightnings  strike ; 
No  earthquakes  shake  their  cities  ;  they  increase 
And  prosper  in  proportion  to  their  sin  : 
While  we,  the  sons  of  God,  born  of  a  race 
Of  faithful  and  of  righteous  men,  are  worn 
To  a  poor  scattered  remnant ;  and  but  now 
I  had  almost  despaired.    It  seemed  to  me 
That  God  had  ceased  to  punish,  ceased  to  save  ^ 
That  the  vile  sons  of  men  were  lefk  to  rule 
With  the  corrupting  serpent  dominant ; 
While  we,  the  sons  of  God,  were  left  to  die» 
And  perish  unassisted  from  the  earfbw'    pp.  1—8. 

Of  Schiller's  singular  tragedy,  the  *  William  Tell,'  we  mint 
write  either  a  great  deal,  or  very  little.  The  first  part  of  the 
alternative  is  not  exactly  suited  to  our  leisure,  or  to  the  nature 
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of  the  present  article.  It  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into 
something  like  a  review  of  the  whole  German  dramap  and 
especially  of  the  works  of  Schiller.  On  this  we  could  not 
venture  without  reference  to  the  originals,  and  these  are  not 
within  our  present  reach.  We  can  only  say,  that  it  combines 
nearly  all  kinds  of  composition,  historical,  political,  dramatic, 
lyrical,  romantic,  and  descriptive.  The  scenery  is  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  shews  how  much  the  Author  de- 
pended upon  it  for  his  effect.  Simplicity  and  artifice  arc 
strangely  mingled  in  its  composition.  The  gossip  of  the  vil- 
lagers, the  introduction  of  a  bridal  procession,  the  ranz  des 
vaches,  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bell,  all  have  more  or  less  to  do 
with  the  progress  or  the  interest  of  the  drama.  The  list  of 
dram,  pers,  is  amazingly  long  and  minute ;  and  the  names  which 
it  exhibits,  are  some  of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Manners,  history,  scenery,  every  thing  seems  mi- 
nutely accurate  ;  and  in  these  respects,  we  have  been  strongly 
reminded  by  the  present  work  of  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Berlicb- 
ingcn.  Yet,  with  all  this,  and  much  of  it  executed  with  con- 
summate talent,  we  cannot  feel  that  the  dramatic  character  is 
adequately  sustained.  There  is  too  much  minuteness  of  mar- 
ginal direction,  not  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  dialogue  is 
greatly  indebted  to  its  adjuncts  ;  and  we  should  much  like  to 
have  it  in  hand  without  those  intrusive  circumstantials.  As  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  management,  we  shall  transcribe 
what  may  be  called  the  Induction  to  the  grand  scene  where 
the  men  of  Schweitz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  meet  in  the  memo- 
rable field  of  Rutli,  to  arrange  their  insurrection. 

*  Scene  2.  A  meadow^  surrounded  toith  rocks  and  xooods.  Upon 
the  rocks  are  ladders  and  steps^  by  tohich  the  peasants^  as  they  arrive^ 
are  seen  descending.  In  the  back  ground  appears  the  lake^  efoer  tohich^ 
at  times,  is  observed  a  rainbow,  formed  by  the  rejection  of  the  moonm 
The  view  is  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  behind  them  still  higher 
ones,  covered  with  sn&w.  The  lake  and  the  wfute  glaciers  are  gleaming 
in  the  mootilight, 

*  Enter  Melchtal,  Baurogarten,  Winkelried,  Meier  von  Sarnen» 
Burkhardt  am  Buhel,  Arnold  von  Scwa,   Klaus  von  der  Flue,  and 

four  others,  all  armed, 

*  Melcktal,  (stUl  behind  the  Scenes,)     Tlie  mountain-peas 

follow  vae,  quick ! 
I  know  the  littlo  cross  which  crowns  that  rock : 
We've  reached  the  goal — we  are  at  Rutli. 

*  Winkclried*  Hark! 

*  Sewa.  It  is  quite  empty. 

*  Meier.  None  arriv'd !    We  arc 

The  first  upon  the  ground*>we  Unterwaldnen. 
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<  Melchtal.      How  goes  the  night  ? 

*  Baumgarten.  The  watch  has  Jiut  cried  two 

Upon  the  Selisberg.    fA  sound  ofbeUs  in  the  distance^) 
'  Meier.  Be  still  and  listen ! 

<  Am  Buhel,    The  matin-bell  of  the  lone  forest-chapel 

Sounds  sweetly  over  from  the  shore  of  Schwitz. 

*  Von  der  Flue.  The  air  is  clear,  and  bears  the  sound  so  far. 

'  MelchiaL      Go  some»  and  gather  wood,  that  we  may  have 

A  cheerful  fire,  when  our  companions  come. 

f  Two  peasants  go  ouU) 

'  Sevca.  It  is  a  lovely  night!     The  tranqufl  lake 

Lies  like  a  polished  mirror. 

<  Am  Buhel.  They  will  have 

An  easy  passage  over.  . 

*  Winkelried^  (pointing  to  the  lake.)  Ah !  see  there  I 

See  you  nought  yonder  I 

*  Meier*  Yes,  indeed  1  'Tis  strange ! 

A  rainbow  in  the  middle  of  the  night ! 

*  Melchtal,      'Tis  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  moon* 
'  Fon  der  Flue.  It  is  a  wondrous  sign,  and  seldom  known; 

Many  have  lived  who  ne'er  have  seen  the  like. 

*  Setoa.  Look  I  now  'tis  doubled !    There's  a  paler  one. 

*  Baum^arten.  What  boat  is  that,  which  glides  so  smoothly'yondef  i 

*  Melchtal,      It  is  the  bark  of  Staufiacher  2  the  brave  man 

Makes  not  his  comrades  wait. 

(Goe$  vaUh  Baumgarten  to  the  ihore^J 

*  Meier»  ThemenofUri 

Are  slowest  to  arrive. 
'  Am  BuheL  A  tedious  circuit 

Are  they  compelled  to  travel  through  the  mountains, 
To  elude  their  Bailiff's  vigilant  suspicion. 

(Tvoojpeasants  light  ajire.) 

*  MekhtaU  (on  the  shore.)    Who  g<oe»  there  ?  Give  the  word  ! 

<  Stauffacher,  (from  below.)  Friends  of  the  land ! 

(All  advance  to  meet  the  newcomers,) 
*  From  the  boat  ascend  Staufiacher,  Reding,  Hans  auf  der  Mauer> 
Jorg  im  Hofe,  Conrad  Hunn,  Ulrich  the  smtth^  Jost  von  Weiler,  and 
three  other  peasants^  ali  armed! 

All  this  forms  a  natural  and  pleasing  interlude  that  both 
relieves  and  aids  the  main  action ;  but  we  have  our  doubts,  whe« 
ther  it  could  be  properly  introduced  in  any  other  than  a  dram^ 
half  historical,  half  romantic.  Every  one  of  the  more  interesting 
portions  of  the  drama, — the  scene  in  the  market-place  where 
Tell  strikes  the  apple, — the  death  of  Gesler,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind, — is  opened  by  some  by-play  of  this  sort. 

The  translation  appears  to  be  correctly  executed,  but  it  \% 
deficient  in  spirit. 
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Art  XII.  The  Ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  illustrated :  with  a  View 
to  explain  its  Nature,  to  point  out  its  practical  Influence,  ^nd  u> 
establish  its  Obligation.  By  William  Orme.  I2mo.  pp.  302:. 
Price  5s.     London.  1826- 

A  WORK  of  this  description  was  certainly  a  desideratum. 
-^^  *  It  is  somewhat  extraordmary/  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  '  that 
'  while,  for  many  years,  the  press  has  teemed  with  publica-^ 
*  tions  of  all  sizes  and  of  all  degrees^f  merit  on  the  subject  of 
'  Baptism,  scarcely  any  thing  beyond  an  occasional  sermon  or 
^  pamphlet  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord^s  Supper/ 
This  remark  is  correct,  so  far  as  regards  Protestant  Dissenting 
writers  ;  but  the  explanation  is  supplied  by  what  Mr.  Orme 
himself  adds :  *  it  has  been  less  tne  subject  of  controversy* 
among  us.  Whether  it  be  '  better  understood,*  we  dare  not  give 
an  opinion  ;  but  we  must  venture  to  think,  that  if  it  be  not,  the 
pulpit  is  a  little  to  blame.  Still,  there  aire  points  to  which  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  advert  in  an  ordinary  discourse ;  there 
are  critical  and  historical  inquiries  connected  with  the  subject, 
which  cannot  be  gone  into  by  the  preacher,  and  respecting 
which  it  becomes  every  Christian  to  obtain  some  general  infor- 
mation. And  the  recent  publication  of  Mr.  Gumey  on  the 
peculiarities  of  Quakerism  might  seem  to  present  an  additional 
reason  for  a  work  wbich  should,  in  a  concise  and  popular  form, 
exhibit  the  nature  and  the  obligation  of  the  ordinance,  with 
regard  to  which,  the  qunVev  practice  has,  we  fear,  been  exten- 
sively gaining  ground,  although  the  tenets  of  Friends  may  not 
be  pleaded  in  defence  of  its  non-observance.  In  other  words, 
numbers  in  our  Dissentin^jr  congregations,  without  differing  in 
practice  from  those  who  reject  this  sacrament,  are  only  less 
consistent. 

The  Contents  of  this  volume  are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  to  each  of  which  a  chapter  is  devoted :  Obser- 
vations on  the  Passover.  Institution  and  first  Observance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Names  descriptive  of  the  Ordinance. 
The  Ordinance  considered  as  an  act  of  religious  woi'ship.  The 
Ordinance  considered  as  symbolical  and  commemorative.  The 
Fellowship  enjoyed  in  the  Ordinance.  The  Ordinance  con- 
sidered as  the  Testimony  of  the  Church  to  the  World.  The 
perpetual  and  universal  Obligation  of  the  Ordinance.  The 
Sabbatical  Observance  of  the  Ordinance.  Difficulties  and 
Mistakes  which  occasion  the  Neglect  of  the  Ordinance. 
Changes  undergone  by  the  Ordinance.  Each  of  these  points 
is  handled  by  Mr.  Orme  in  a  very  calm,  luminous,  and  satis- 
factory manner.  The  information  which  he  has  collected  shews 
extensive  reading,  while  there  is  no  parade  of  learned  autho- 
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tUies.  The  work  is  evidently  tlie  result  of  mature  thought  and 
patient  research,  and  deserves  to  rank  very  higli  amonj^  modern 
theological  publications. 

We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the  fifth  chapter,  in 
which  Mr.  Oruie  treats  of  the  ordinance  considered  as  an  act 
of  religious  worship.  The  Author  describes  it  as,  specifically, 
'  a  solenm  act  of  worship  in  reference  to  Christ  himself,  and  a 

•  peculi.ir  method  of  presenting  ourselves   before  the  Father 

•  through  him.'  In  support  of  the  first  of  these  views,  he  re- 
marks : 

*  It  is  at  tile  Lord's  table  we  sit ;  it  18  the  Lord's  bodi/  which  is 
broken ;  it  is  tlic  cup  of  the  Lord  which  we  drink,  and  the  death  of 
ike  Lord  we  shew  forth.  According  to  the  Apostle's  argument  in 
1  Cor.  X.  14 — 21.,  those  who  ate  of  the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  were 
partakers  with  the  altar,  or  in  the  worship  otfered  at  the  alfar ;  and 
those  who  partook  of  meats  oU'ercd  to  idols,  were  held  guilty  of 
idolatry :  to  sit  at  the  table  of  a  demon,  and  to  drink  of  his  cup, 
was  doing  him  religious  homage.  So,  sitting  at  Christ's  table,  and 
partaking  of  his  provision,  must  be  the  most  solemn  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  divinity.  There  seems  no  force  in  the  Apostle's  reason- 
ing, if  this  is  iK>t  admitted.' 

But  while,  in  the  observance  of  this  sacred  rite,  the  Christian 
worships  his  Lord  and  Saviour,  Mr.  Orme  contends,  that  he 
also  •  presents  as  a  memorial  before  God,  the  great  sacrifice  for 

•  sin,  which  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  acceptance  and  hope.* 

*  Without  at  present  interfering  with  the -institution  as  designed  to 
keep  us  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  or  meaning  to  insinuate  that  this 
is  not  a  part  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression,  <<  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me ;"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede,  <'  This  commemoration  is  to  be  made  to  God  the 
Father,  and  is  not  a  bare  remembering  or  putting  ourselves  in  mind 
only,  (as  is  commonly  supposed,)  but  a  putting  of  God  in  mind. 
By  this  sacred  rite  of  bread  and  wine,  we  represent  and  inculcate  his 
blessed  passion  to  his  Father ;  we  put  him  in  mind  thereof,  by  setting 
tbe  monuments  thereof  before  him  ;  we  testify  our  own  mindfulness 
of  it  unto  his  sacred  majesty ;  that  so  he  would  for  his  sake,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenour  of  his  covenant  in  him^  be  favourable  and  pro- 
pitious to  us  miserable  sinners.' 

This  language,  Mr.  Orme  is  aware,  is  likely  to  startle  many 
of  his  readers,  on  account  of  its  seeming  to  favour  the  senti- 
ment for  which  Mede  in  fact  contends  \  viz.  *  that  the  eucharist 
'  is  a  proper  sacrifice.'  A  memorial,  however,  is  not  neces- 
sarily of  a  piacular  nature.  The  ordinance  is  admitted  to  be 
commemorative  of  a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  the  sign  and  *  monu- 
'  ment'  of  that  One  Divine  offering  that  we  therein  present  as 
a  memorial  before  God.    The  dread  of  symbolizing  with  the 
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idolatrova  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church,  may  have  led  tui  to 
overlook  in  some  measure  the  view  of  the  ordinance  which 
the  Papists  have  darkened  and  perverted.  Their  error  lies  in 
materializing  all  that  is  spiritual  in  worship  ;  in  taking  away 
from  the  believer  that  character  of  priesthood  which  attaches 
in  common  to  all  regenerated  persons,  and  by  virtue  of  which 
they  present  their  own  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  and  offer  spiri- 
tual offerings  to  God, — by  virtue,  too,  of  which  they  arc  par- 
takers at  this  altar, — and  in  translating  this  figurative  language 
into  the  literal  and  palpable  offering  of  a  material  substance 
by  the  hands  of  a  Levitical  order^  of  which  the  Church  of  Christ, 
at  least  the  New  Testament,  knows  nothing. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this  view  of  the  ordinance 
corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  Passover,  with  which  it  is  of- 
ten compared.  That  institution  was  not  of  a  piacular  nature, 
although  it  is  termed  a  sacrifice.  '  No  priest/  as  Mr.  Orroe 
remarks,  '  interposed  his  offices  in  the  paschal  service;  no 
'  blood  was  presented  before  God,  and  no  part  of  the  Lamb  was 
'  burned  upon  the  altar.*  But,  '  as  the  animal  was  slain  by 
'  Divine  appointment,  and  eaten  before  the  Lord,'  it  partook  of 
a  sacrificial  service,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  in  it 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  atonement.  It  was  commemorative, 
not  propitiatory.  It  was  a  eucharist;  and  thus  the  Apostle 
follows  up  the  allusion  contained  in  those  words,  **  Even  Uhrist 
our  passover  was  slain  for  us,'*  by  adding,  "  Let  us  keep  the 
feast." — If  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  a  propitiation  was  origi- 
nally attached  to  the  Passover,  it  must  nave  been  confined  to 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  first  observed,  when  it  was  the 
appointed  means  of  averting  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angei: 
in  this,  its  end  as  an  atonement  (if  as  such  it  can  be  considered) 
terminated.  And  from  that  time,  its  celebration  of  necessity 
became  the  mere  memorial  of  a  deliverance,  and  of  the  sacrifice 
which  averted  it.  Thus,  the  Christian  passover  is  a  feast  com- 
memorative of  a  greater  deliverance,  and  of  a  true  and  proper 
sacrifice.    Speaking  of  it  in  this  light,  Mr.  Orme  remarks  : 

*  The  Apo8tle»  in  the  folio win|^  verses  (1  Cer.  x.  18,  &c.),  goes  on 
to  illustrate  the  fellowship  of  believers  with  God  and  one  another  bj 
the  sacrifices  under  the  law,  part  of  which,  in  pertain  circumstaDoes, 
was  presented  to  God  on  the  altar  and  consumed  by  him,  and  part  was 
eaten  by  the  priests  and  the  people.  The  same  was  true  of  idolatrous 
sacrifices  ^  a  portion  belonged  to  the  idol,  and  a  portion  was  eaten  by 
the  priests  and  the  people,  all  parties  having  thus  fellowship  together. 

«  The  bread  and  wine  are  not  ofiered  to  God  on  the  altar ;  they 
merely  represent  the  sacrifice  tvhich  has  been  cffsred^  and  in  which  God 
has  testified  his  good  pleasure.  Our  eating  and  drinking  the  memorials 
of  this^  sacrifice,  indicate  and  express  our  participation  with  God  io 
the  high  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  tiim  in  the  glorious  woik  of  the  Re- 
deemer.   That  work  has  brought  the  highest  glory  to  the  Father, 
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who  18  therefore  represented  as  smelling  a  sweet  savour  of  rest  in  ib 
reposing  upon  it  as  the  chief  of  all  his  undertakings,  and  the  brightest 
display  of  the  moral  perfections  of  his  nature.  We  participate  in 
these  views  and  feelings,  when  we  enter  into  the  spiritual  meaning  ai 
the  ordinance  of  the  supper.  We  rejoice  in  that  which  satisfies  the 
mind  of  God,  and  on  which  he  dwells  with  ineffiible  delight*  Tbie 
sacrifice  of  Christ  is  the  food  and  life  of  our  souls,  that  which  con- 
stitutes our  chief  blessedness  here,  and  which  we  believe  will  be  our 
delight  through  eternity*' 

*  It  is  very  obvious  n-om  the  nature  of  the  service,  that  the  partakers 
have  fellowship  with  one  another,  as  well  as  in  a  common  benefit.  AU 
eat  of  one  bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup,  and  surround  the  same  board, 
to  shew  that  they  are  friends,  connected  in  heart,  sentiment,  interest, 
and  pursuit.  Eating  and  drinking  is  among  all  nations  an  emblem  of 
friendship.  In  the  East,  this  kind  of  fellowship  is  held  exceedin^y 
sacred.  It  is  ti)e  pledge  of  friendship,  as  well  as  its  expression.  Hence* 
enmity  and  treachery  to  those  with  whom  we  may  have  enjoyed  it,  are 
regarded  as  most  hateful.  This  partly  occasioned  the  poignant  grief 
of  the  Redeemer :  *<  He  that  ate  bread  with  me,  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me.'* ' 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter,  the  subject  of  which  is 
'  the  fellowship  enjoyed  in  the  ordinance/  Mr.  Orme  adverts, 
too  slightly  we  think,  to  a  subject  of  some  delicacy,  by  way 
of  inference  from  these  views  of  the  institution. 

*  It  seems  very  evident,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  an  act  be- 
tween an  administrator  and  a  receiver ;  it  is  a  social  ordinance,  a 
religious  feast,  in  which  all  are  partakers  of  common  blessings,  and 
for  which  they  in  common  give  tnanks  to  God.  No  instance  exists 
in  Scripture  of  its  being  administeired  privately  to  an  individual  % 
indeed,  the  very  phrase  is  foreign  from  tne  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  was  never  attended  to  at  first,  except  by  a  church  or 
public  body  of  Christians  assembled  for  religious  purposes.  The  ex* 
ercises  of  a  feast  are  not  compatible  with  the  dying  chamber  or  the 
last  struggles  of  expiring  nature«  That  it  may  have  comforted  many 
a  Christian  in  such  circumstances,  we  doubt  not;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  practice  to  deceive,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration.  If  it 
has  constituted  a  vialicum  to  some,  it  has  been  the  last  opiate  to  many, 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  have  never  awoke  in  this  world.  When 
we  depart  from  the  Scriptures,  there  may  be  a  ^  shew  of  wisdom" 
in  what  we  do ;  but,  in  the  things  of  God,  human  wisdom  will  be 
found  no  better  than  folly.  There  must  be  great  difference  between 
the  feelings  of  a  Christian,  receiving,  as  an  individual,  from  the  hands 
of  an  administrator,  the  emblems  of  the  Saviour's  love ;  and  feeling 
himself  as  part  of  the  family  of  God,  surrounding  the  common  table, 
and  sharing  with  his  brethren  and  sisters  the  <  provision  of  his  Father's 
house.  There  may  be  fellowship  with  God  in  the  one  case,  but  there 
is  certainly  little  of  communion  with  men.' 

From  the  general  sentiment  which  is  here  expressed,  we  do 
not  dissent ;  but  Mr.  Orme  must,  we  think,  be  aware,  on  re« 
flection,  that  he  has  in  some  degree  blinked  the  question,  ho^ 
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far  the  private  administration  of  the  ordinance,  or  ita  adminia- 
tration  m  private  houses,  is  justifiahle  or  expedient.  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  that,  in  such  cases,  its  character  as  a  social 
ordinance  should  be  lost  sight  of.  Even  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land practice  requires  that  some  person  besides  the  adminis- 
trator and  the  receiver  be  present,  but  it  adopts  the  maxim  (we 
think  of  Tertullian),  aln  tres,  ecc/esia.  •  That  the  exercises  of  a 
•  feast  are  not  compatible  with  the  dying  chamber,'  is  a  position 
that  cannot  be  subscribed  to  when  tlie  nature  of  the  feast  is 
properly  considered.  What  was  the  upper  room  in  which  the 
feast  was  first  instituted,  but  the  dying  chamber  of  our  Lord  ? 
With  intense  desire  he  desired  to  eat  that  passover  before  he 
sufiered ;  and  when  he  delivered  to  them  the  cup,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  the  declaration,  that  he  would  not  drink  thence- 
forth of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  till  the  day  when  he  should  drink 
it  new  in  the  kinn;dom  of  the  Father.  Now  what  is  tliere  unna- 
tural  in  the  Christian's  desiring  to  celebrate  the  Christian  pass- 
over,  even  in  his  dying  chamber,  under  the  probability  that  his 
next  act  of  fellowship  will  be  with  '  the  saints  above  V  What  is 
there  incongruous  in  his  'presenting  as  a  memorial  before  God 
'  the  great  sacrifice  of  sin,  as  exhibited  in  this  ordinance, — that 
sacrifice  '  which  is  the  sole  ground  of  his  acceptance  and  hope,' 
— even  in  '  the  last  struggles  of  expiring  nature?'  Why  may  not 
the  receiver,  even  in  this  private  or  domestic  act,  feci  himself 
part  of  the  family  of  God  ? 

No  valid  argument  can  be  founded  on  the  abuse  of  the  ordi- 
nance which  consists  in  its  being  administered  to  improper 
persons,  inasmuch  as  its  public  celebration  is  not  less  open, 
in  such  cases,  to  the  same  objection.  Thousands  attach  to 
what  is  called  '  taking  the  sacrament'  at  church,  the  idea  of  a 
meritorious  and  propitiatory  service.  If,  in  the  dying  chamber, 
it  has  proved  a  fatal  opiate,  (which  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear,  is  often  the  case,)  this  must  have  arisen,  not  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  privately  administered,  but  from  its 
being  indiscriminately  administered,  if  not  unfaitiifully  pros- 
tituted. The  tendency  of  such  a  practice  is  obvious  ;  but  Mr. 
Orme  has  not  shewn,  that  any  departure  from  the  Scriptures,  or 
any  pernicious  effect,  is  involved  in  the  private  celebration  of 
an  ordinance, — adapted,  as  he  admits,  to  comfort  many  a 
Christian  when  debarred  from  attendance  in  the  house  of  God. 
At  the  same  time,  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Orme  in  his  views 
of  the  Sabbatical  observance  of  the  ordinance,  and  admit  that 
its  ordinartf  administration  properly  connects  it  with  social 
wcr'-hip. 

The  thanks  of  the  religious  public  are  due  to  Mr.  Orme  for 
this  volume,  which  we  earnestly  commend  to  tlie  attentive  pe* 
rusal  of  our  readers. 
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Ahfnkam^  kis  deliveranee  from  Ur^  or  the 
JSre  (if  the  Ckaldtei,  a  Jewish  tab,  971| 
9. 

AlHcm,  central  and  northern,  travels  in, 
by  Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clap- 
pertOD,  404,  el  teg, ;  came  of  the  pemer- 
JmI  influence  of  the  British  consvJ  over 
the  Bashaw  of  TripoH,  404,  ^t    the 
English    government    determines    to 
make  an  attempt  to  enter  Bomoa,  flee, 
from  Tripoli,  405;  Major  DetihamU 
interetting  interviews  with  a  young  /«- 
Mcfr,  eister  of  a  native  merchant,  near 
Moar%ouh,  406,  8 ;  the  route  of  the 
party  lay  through  the  desert  between 
Feczan  and  Bomou,  408 ;  they  pass 
various    Oases,    ib.;    description    of. 
them,  ib, ;  the  great  take  Tchad,  ih, ; 
the  party  are  met  by  the  eavahry  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Bomouy  409;  description  of 
the  meeting,  troops ,  ^c,  ib,  ;  armour  of 
the  Sheik/^s  negroes,  410 ;  introduction 
to  the  Sheikh,  410,  1 1 ;  surprise  qfthe 
people  on  hearing  the  Major's  musical 
boXy  and  conduct  oftheSheikhy  411;  his- 
tory of  the  Sheikh,  and  of  his  ris6  to 
power,  411,  19  ;  the  visit  of  audience, 
412 ;  Major  Denham  accompanies  the 
Sheikh  on  a   predatory  attack,  t^.; 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  Negro 
general,  Barca  Gaoa,  ib,  ;  the  MajorU 
reBgian    excites   the    suspicion    qf  the 
ShMi^s  charm-writer  or  chaplain,  413; 
interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Mandora, 
414 ;  unsuccessful  result  of  the  pre- 
datory expedition,  414,  15 ;  Major  D. 
is  made  prisoner,  ib. ;  'escapes  with  great 
difficulty,  416 ;  death  of  the  Basheia^s 
meral,  ib, ;  Major  D.'s  life  preserved 
by  the  charm-writer,  417 ;  u  kindly 
treated  by  a  deposed  sultan,  ii, ;  result 
of  ao  expedition  against  the  Mnnga 
iyilioo,4l8 ;  disgrace  of  Barca  Ganm> 
tft.  g  iotoreiting  account  of  his  restora- 
tioatotbe  Sheikh's  ftivoar,  418. 19 1 
death  of  Dr.  Oodney  and  of  Mr.  Toole, 
aft.;  CaptaiD  ClappertoD  arrives  at 
Xaaoy  in  Hanssa,  419 ;  itf  h»ad  sitna- 
tioDy  ib^i  anri?al  at  8ackaioo»  420; 


his  first  audience  with  Sultan  BiOo,  ib, ; 
he  exhibits  hit  astrommtical  oiparatut  to 
the  Sultan,  ib, ;  Is  visited  oy  Ateeko, 
a  disgraced  brother  of  the  Sultan, 
ib, ;  and  by  the  pubBe  executioner,  428  ; 
singular  anecdote  re^becting  this  person' 
age,  ib,;  Captain  C.  retarm  to  Tri- 
poK,42d. 

AUngenses,  the  country  qfthe,  the  birth-place 
of  the  Provencal  nmses,  314« 

Alexander  I.  or  Russia,  Lloyd's  sketch 
of  his  life,  flee  386,  et  seq. 

Animals,  Dr.  Chalmers  on  cruelty  to, 
549,  et  teg. 

Ascetic,  an  Indian,  of  the  temple  qf  Karls, 
description  of,  59* 

Attack,  predatory,  by  the  Bomoaese 
and  Arabs  on  the  Felatah  villages  in 
central  Africa,  interesting  accoont  of 
it,  414,  ef  leg. 

BabingtoB,  a  tragedy,  564,  et  seq, 

Baillie's,  Marianne,  Lisbon,  in  the  yean 
1821,  22,  and  23,  91,  et  seq.;  *  Adam 
ahve  again*  in  Fortugal,  91  ;  the  au- 
thor's description  of  the  horrors  of 
Lisbon,  92,  3 ;  verses  on  the  charms  qf 
her  native  country,  93,  4. 

Barbadoes,  outrageous  conduct  qfthe  gentle' 
men,  flfc.  of  Bridgetown,  m  that  island^ 
and  demolition  of  the  Methodist  chapel, 
106,  7. 

Barbadoef,  the  most  ancient  colony  of 
the  British  empire,  283. 

Barbanld's,  Mrs.  Legacies  for  yoong 
ladies,  70,  et  seq, ;  liter  from  OrimaUan 
to  SelimOf  80,  et  seq. ;  extract  from  her 
letters  on  female  stadia,  82  ;  M«  death* 
bed,  82,  3 ;  Utter  of  a  young  king,  an 
allegory  qfthe  new  year,  83. 

Barca  Gana,  principal  Negro  general  of 
the  Sheikh  of  Bornoa,  his  remarkable 
history,  409,  et  seq. 

Barton's,  Bernard,  devotional  verses,  flee. 

236,  et  seq,  ;  design  qfthe  present  work, 

237,  8 ;  Jacob's  dream,  239 ;  DamePt 
wision  of  the  hewn  tree,  240 ;  character 
and  execution  of  the  work,  241,  2; 
the  office  of  poetry  is  not  to  teach, 
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but  to  elevate  the  mind,  843 ;  «  fofi- 
ioquif,  written  during  the  vUemtptiim  of 
the  eon^tition  of  the  volume^  243,  3. 

Barton'k  ini»«iooary  memorial,  &c.  560, 
et  teq^  ;  et tract,  560,  I. 

BaMtfttS  Molecbi  a  lacred  drama^  564, 
et  srq,;  extract,  367. 

Bernard,  account  if  the  hfe  and  wriiutgt  oft 
M,etteq, 

Bible  tfooiety,  conduct  of,  353,  ei  teq.; 
retolution  of  the  patent  committee  in  re- 
ferenee  to  excludiug  the  apocrypha,  332 ; 
the  rcaolution  declared  to  be  *  unsatit- 
factory'  by  the  KiliiilMir^h  Cf>mmittce, 
ib,  ;  intolerant  ^pirit  display rd  in  the 
liocond  btalcment  of  the  ivdinbiirgh 
coniinittto,  ib,;  charges  of  Dr.  Thom- 
son asainvt  llw.  parrnt  society,  353; 
opinion  of  Mr.  Ualdane,  ib.  ;  real  ob- 
ject of  the  pamphlets  written  by  these 
two  gentlrmeii,  ib. ;  grounds  upoa 
which  the  Kdinburgb  committee  pro- 
nounce the  resolution  of  the  parent 
crommittcff '  unsatisfaL-tory,'  354 ;  litt 
of  the  members  of  the  tpeciai  committee, 
ib,;  conduct  pursuetl  by  the  com- 
mittee, 3j6  ;  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion 
of  tiicir  conduct,  with  remarks  on  it, 
3J7,  8;  his  charges  against  the 
committee  con!«idere<l,  338,  et  teq, ; 
the  tru«  character,  object,  and  prin- 
riple  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  bible 
M)L'iety,  361  ;  declaration  qf  the  society, 
in  regard  to  its  vi'nrf ,  ice.  in  its  Jirst  ad- 
Vfttisrment,  C'iU  ;  oftjectionqf  Mr.  IlaU 
diinCf  liuQ  ;  remarks  on  his  olijection, 
ib.  el  srq.;  ttiKin^euunus  statements  of 
Mr.  liaidanc,  3c4,  et  scq, ;  the  chosen 
friends  of  the  bible  society,  on  the 
eontincjit,  stated  to  be  Arians,  Soci- 
ni:ins,  Freethinkers,  &c.  366,  7 ;  the 
Mibjret  of  eo-o|)erating  with  impioper 
|)er>ons  in  the  dibtiibutioii  of  the  bible 
eimsidertd,  367,  r/  if'g. ;  observations 
on  Dr.  ThomMjn's  plan  of  co*opera- 
tion,  371,  2;  the  laws  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  bible  society  shewn  not  to 
have  l>een  framed  with  the  expreu  in- 
tention of  excluding  the  apocrypha 
from  every  copy  distributed  by  it, 
37i;  disingenuous  conduct  of  Dr. 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Gorham,  376  ;  the 
charge  of  tlir  Kdinburgh  reformers  of 
the  sin  of  circulating  the  apocrypha 
C(>nsidere<l,  r>77,  et  seq, ;  remarks  on 
the  alleged  d.inuer  of  circiilnting  it, 
riSI  ;  roneludinjr  rrmarks,  3S^;  note 
to  Mr.  <iorhuni»  reiiellin;;  his  fiCKh 
ralumnieH  ag»in>t  the  Kt'lcclM*  re- 
vifwer,  3b^},  4. 


Biography,  nrligioas,  of  tKe  prcsnA  diy. 
remarka  on  it,  3S9. 

Blaqnierc^s  Greek  revdatioa,  193,  #(  m 
—  Darratlve  of  m  aecood  rtk: 
to  Grceca,  193,  et  teq, 

Blomfiekl's,  Dr.  charge  to  the  clefxy 
of  the  dncese  qf  Cheater,  ST^,  ei  mq. 

Bombay,  its  sttuatioii^  eUmmie,  ire  51 ; 
tvberior  to  Mmdrmt,  52. 

Boots,  the  vttrimu  wmdn  of  dtrkaag  ts- 
slruetionfromihem,  hoeUtt  tkot  ^  feed- 
ing them,  163. 

Bumou,  Sheikh  ef,  arilifory  mpptonmt  ^ 
his  troops,  A09 9  10. 

Bridges*s  rccollectioDi  of  foreipi  tnw!. 
on  life,  literature,  and  aelf-koowleicf, 
339,  et  leq, ;  sa»picioa  rcapcdiaf  tibi 
genuineness  of  the  work,  S39;  fArai- 
thorU  ttccotmt  of  kit  cvfy  li^«,5«0;  eoi 
consequentet  qf  a  retired  mid  d^fiam 
editealiom,  combined  wsik  m  woHm  tmiiitf 
qf  disposition,  ib.  g  omd  qf  Aaa  «f  ra^  '"*" 
attractions,  341  ;  the  maker  wuiis  tke 
continent,  34S ;  a  retidemee  em  tkeam- 
tinent  asserted  to  bo  finqftrmhit  la  aat  la 
England,  ib. ;  ike  ntkm  wrifa  poet% 
343  ;  studies  heroidnf  omd  gemoiofy,  tb  ; 
give^an  ample  detait  of  kit  iOe,  foot  and 
imaginary,  ib.  ei  teq, 

Burdei*s  psalms  and  hymM  for  faUie 
worship,  selected  fran  Dr.  Wallii  &c. 

470,  et  teq. ;  viem%  qf  Ike  msikm  on  ike 
subject  of  a  new  teUiuiom  qfkgoem,  tTc. 

471,  2 ;  list  of  the  antlioK  fron  abuK 
compositions  the  pieacjit  aelartion  i« 
made,  472;  difficulty  of  mtradaeinf 
a  new  selection  of  hyttaa,  Ate.  mo 
public  use,  472,  ef  tef.f  gcaoal  n- 
marks  on  the  subject,  sk, 

Bunnan,  Mrs,  Judson'a  aeeoant  of  tkt 

American  baptist  nlaaMm  tOfe462,fff  s^ 
Butcher's  chronoloKy  of  the  kiap  U 

England,  70,  ei  Mf. 
Butler's  geography  of  the  clobc,  kt. 

469,  ei  teq.  ;  notice  of 

the  work,  470. 


Caoadas,  the,  Talbot*a  five 
dence  in,  244,  H  jcy. ;  g| 
state  of  the  Britiah 

and  Africa,  244,  5  ;  

ypecting  Camda  and  llql— y  Bay 
entitled  to  preferroce  in  the 
a  place  for  emigration,  946  ; 
of  the  musquito  ond  ike  himrk  Jf, 
evil  con«iequeiice  of  the  cnorkitaBi 
attending  the  govemnaat  paai 
lands  in  tlie  Canndaa,  248,  9; 
syvtem  «»f  cavrmment 
conduit  of  Gourlay,  sa  Ga^rf^  Ul, 


d 
ttr 
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Cttrrington's  Dartmoor ;  a  descriptive 
poem,  431  ei  seq,  ;  notice  of  the  illus- 
tratiotis,  notes,  &c.  appended  to  the 
work,  431 ;  extracts,  439  «/  seg. 

Caves  of  Eiora,  probable  origin  of,  66. 

Chalmers  on  cruelty  to  animals,  549,  et 
9eq,  I  on  the  chariiy  qfa  vnivene,  538,  9. 

*8  few  thoughts  on  the  abolition 

of  colonial  slavery,  549  et  teg, ;  Dr. 
C.  laments  that  the  abolitionists  and 
the  planters  have  hitherto  stood  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  one  another, 
549 ;  remarks  on  his  observations,  ib, 
ei  seq. ;  he  offers  something  like  an 
apology  for  the  former  abettors  of  tiie 
slave-trade,  55 1 ;  tcheme  propoted  by 
Dr,  C,  552 ;  extraett  from  tome  recent 
Iraeit  on  the  evilt  of  the  tlaoe'trade,  553 
etteg. 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.  late  missioQary  to 
India,  Yeates's  memoirs  of,  504  et  teg. 

Chapel,  Methodist,  in  Barbadoes,  au- 
thentic report  of  the  debate  in  the 
house  of  Commons  relative  to  the 
demolition  of,  97  et  teg. 

Charge,  Dr.  Blomfield's,  to  the  clergy  of 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  273  et  teg,  / 
hit  lordship  avows  hit  determination  to 
enforce  the  ditcipline  qf  the  church, 
873, 4 ;  pronounus  that  the  establishment 
must  tinkf  if  the  clergy  fail  in  zeal,  6^c, 
375  ',  advises  them  r«  regard  to  thmr 
mode  of  delivery ^  276,  7  ;  astertt  that 
the  main  end  of  all  government  it  the 
tupport  of  settled  rules,  277  ;  remarks 
upon  this  assertion,  277,  8  ;  distin- 
guishes bettceen  a  conformity  to  the  rubriet 
and  an  observance  of  the  canons,  278 ; 
observations  on  the  rubrics  and  the 
canons,  278,  9  ;  other  subjects  of  the 
charge,  279;  he  cautions  againtt  en- 
dan  aering  the  particular  church  to  tehieh 
tee  belong ,  280. 

Chinese  and  Hindoos  originally  the  same 
people,  67. 

Christianity,  Gurney^s  essays  on  the 
evidences,  doctrines,  and  practical 
operation  of,  289  et  teg. 

Clapperton's  travels  and  discoveries  in 
North  and  Central  Africa,  in  the  yean 
1822  23-24,  ^0^  et  teg. 

Colonies,  British  West  India,  the  slavery 
of,  delineated,  97  et  seg, 

— V slave,  of  Great   Britain,  97 

etteg. 

Comforts,  cottage,  by  Esther  Hewlett, 
188  etstq. 

Confession,  auricular,  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluence, 185. 

Coop<»r*M  Crisis,  5)3  et  seg.  ;  aim  of  the 


preaent  work,  520;  if  ao  improve- 
ment on  the  schemes  of  some  prior 
writers,  t6.  ;  his  statement  that  the 
present  crisis  is  an  interval  preceding 
a  time  of  unprecedented  trouble  con- 
sidered, 521  ;  Napoleon  the  '  king 
who  shall  do  according  to  his  will,' 
52S  et  teg. ;  remarks  on  the  author's 
hypothesis  in  reference  to  the  want  of 
chronological  order  and  of  the  con- 
secutive connexion  of  events,  524 ; 
predktiont  ofeventt  by  Daniel,  with  Mr, 
CUmutlraiion  qf  their  fulfilment,  5Uet 
teg,;  objections  to  bis  explanation, 
5S6, 1;  hit  applkation  of  the  prophecy 
to  the  character  of  Use  king  exomitiedf 
527,  8;  attempt  Co  shew  that  the 
kings  in  Daniel's  prophecy  are  indi- 
vidual kings,  528 ;  the  author's  illns- 
tration  unsatisfactory,  ib,  ;  remarks 
on  the  second  part,  coBceming  the 
time  of  trouble,  and  the  probable  des- 
tiny of  England  during  that  time, 
529,  30. 
Crisis,  the,  by  the  Rev.  £•  Cooper,  518, 
etteg, 

Dartmoor,  a  descriptive  poem,  by  N.  T. 
Carrington,  431,  etteg, 

David's  grammatical  parallel  of  the  an- 
cient and  modem  Greek  languages, 
translated  by  John  Mitchell,  90,  et  teg, 

Davison's  discourses  on  prophecy,  25  ei 
teg,  ;  view  of  the  prophedet,  at  taken  by 
the  author  in  the  pretent  work,  25,  6  ; 
hit  general  object,  26 ;  the  prophetic  wri- 
tingt  given  in  a  time  qf  great  corruption 
and  moral  darknett,  28  ;  th^  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  Motaie 
law  and  the  gospel,  29,  30  ;  remarks  on 
the  Author's  exposition  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  30  et  teg, ;  the  tubjectt  qf  prophecy 
varied^  33 ;  on  the  recoocileableness  of 
the  contingency  of  human  actions  with 
the  Divine  foreknowledge,  34 ;  ex- 
tract from  Lord  Bacon  on  the  sources 
of  heresy,  ^5 ;  the  author's  remarks 
on  foreknowledge  and  predestination 
considered,  35,  6;  his  three  conAlione 
at  criteria  of  itupiration,  36  ;  their  ap- 
plication to  the  Scripture  prophecies, 
ib. 

Denham's  and  Clapperton's  travels  and 
discoveries  in  Northern  and  Central 
Africa,  in  the  yean  1829,  23, 24, 404 
etteg. 

Despatch,  Lord  Bathurst's,  to  the  West 
India  colonies ;  its  reception,  &c.  at 
the  various  islands,  105  et  teg, 

Dewar's  elements  of  moral  philosophy 


INDEX. 


3n«l  Chriftian  ethics.  50S,  ftseq.;  real 

Tatiie  of  Dr.  Paley'*  priO'MpIef  of 
moral  philoiop^iy,  5- '9;  ubj^ct  and 
L'hiract^r  of  the  pre^nt  vork,  ii.; 
Pj'ey'*  dcQn^iiooof  in>>ral  phi!>>3ophr, 
ij.  ;  Mr.  Grjv*i's  dcfimtoo,  5  9; 
plan  a^opt<!d  In  the  prei«oc  vork,  i6.  ; 
r-r-i-Xfti  of  the  a-^tkcr  en  tie  pcxfr  :■/ 
fjc-i.  31'^}  pcve-  Kviderei  at  a  p  :i- 
f:JT,  5! !,  et  aq. ;  debniikin  of  if.*; 
will,  513  ;  ^nthe  ^.-oiiPirfi  c/  ma^al  o4- 
hictt:n,  51-it ;  tirictu'u  ci  Dr.  Pale/ 1 
t^tte^.  :b,  ;  :ks  isa.nj'*;  ci«ri  en  this 
iu6yct,  3: -^,13;  Ho.kercn  tr.e  perfec- 
tion* of  f^od,  316  }  Archbi^uop  Kinr 
GO  th-i  ba«:s  of  ^irt'ie,  ii.  ;  ir.r-.*  faul 
object. ous  to  h  19  scheme  of  mral.ty, 
iz.  ;  thtr  rterna!  f^un'iaU-'a*  ofrlzn 
an«i  wrocf,  la.d  :n  ihe  D:*.De  charac- 
ter. 31"  i  *.  ■.:r:e  of  Dr.  Pa!e}*»  erro- 
neous views,  19. 
D'jk'*  pi:''>s"vr  rv  of  re!;^"-..Q,  5r'2,  ei 
se^.  :  th'  drtizn  r.f  th-:  work  a:,  iiiu*- 
tn!  -r.  •:(  :-•:  rrvral  !a»«  of  the  uni- 
TtTif.  5*12  i  erlrvt,  :i.  *:  ;*^.  ;  ci 
rr--?<.,  ir  TJi-.,re-!  cf  Dr:^r.e  zfgt<2ve, 

I>.:s.a.::'*.  D-^n  Lficcadio,  Letten  f.-:m 

•^pa  ..  :"T,  s;  i^-, 
r^:m-*'  :  :  rrt-'b-r.  i  e,  ice.  -i"T,  ~. 
DcD'r-iay**  Bab"-,  j^.o,   a  tragetir,  364 

E^:r*»-r:  ■«.    Mir  a,  Ha—r   a:;!  Lt-r 
c:-,  -:--:.  P.  -sia-rod.  i-jd  Fri:.*,  "j 

«  .T-c.'^ti  A«  r.  ■-.:.•  r  .'  .-rv  I-  r:.v-  ijl 
c.:l:j:  :-.  ra::-r  :r.ar.  tow,*  xorul, 

"},  s:  if,v  .-  '^  .■*r."Tf'    Mf„.:.e   c'  :v 
-js.  .---.*  :■"  ::j  •'.-.  -f .  "■:  f   //;tj  c-..rf 
/j*-.  .  ^-.:  T  *rr  ■/  :tf  *:.  ""■,  f:  i^;. 
Fi  - :  .  -f  •    r  ;  -   -x  t: y.  j-?-:  j- ;  $u:e>- 
— <:t:*'--   -.rs-'Tr     '.  rr  i';i*  l© 

..     .L.     ._     .        .     TA.*«.     _.  ^  •••«  mW-.» 

r~.  •  »  I—?-  -  •''"  1  ::-•  ir-z  .t'z  l:i- 
■  1  -  O^rT'-e.  +::.  «  j(»:.  ;  re- 
rra-*?-''  *.■■:»  ■  •--  :  5-.:-y  .«*  :-.» 
»  ■  .  -•■=  :-r  >  1-:  -.  ra-  :,  ?:. ; 
:  ■ :  •.■»-:•"■■:  •  ir-:  i"  r*«f-  »: 
«•  T  -.-■*.  >^  ; -i  ?.  .1-  :«  rreat 
* .  ^■-  .-  .     ■     -itf  ••.  -~T-"«   :j 

•«  *  -  ■•  ».-•-—   ^- 


»-'   -. 


oatiTcs  to  recetvc   rciit 

two,  463.  4  i    l^xr  lyttfTn  ;>  t:..j 
OQcO<th€  owft  *ierac;i.u»  2.1;. .r*  - 

saniu  aanr,  ».  ;    ^^«:7    2rK-'  >«^ 
fanticide.  u.  ,-   r«aLar«^acic    ra::nfl 
of  lh«  Pahscox.  £j.  ^    as^cjvurv 
Hart  3  Keitse.  •♦ci .  f  .    sw^-^r  "sa 
L\tf.rai  ^f  Rjaa-yui    ana    w  j;rt» 
tif  ojcora.  Bk^ux:-j  ^   ma   ir*-^    ' 
Utter,  -4^^,  7. 
Eiora,   SeeivU  viadien    u.  *.•  «  « 
the    cacicr'.    'bcjdju  /V  ra.  ..aiw 

eU-naU,    irr.   f  1  ,     jaae-'-i:"    ^  Jf  tf 
52  i  Mn.  Graias*    a.itx    V -.   = 

isoo'f  de:»i:rlpCA.iu    ir   3^«i.:«'' 

5J.  ♦;  reaj    »  AT-.  5*-SB«n  i   -aa" 
Of  ssmj:  tatf  nvujci>x-^i  t  .'vian.  — ' 
remark!  •:£  «c<n^  :2k*  ("^Kt  sur^rsi 
of  the  auu.r.  r-^r-utr.  ^.c  '-ii-  x»* 
are*,   &c     ••?.    «    je«.  .     .-n-s.:   r 
Gvn^-.  la^:*   z'rnxLx.    teen.    zz. 
Vte  .V^trae^xj  a  -TL-'ir   jj    ;is«  ^^k£. 
oees-itxi   z/  a«    faaear    >.--'    .^g   r-o 
A'j^u,  li.  ;  t-"!*  a  42.:>:r  a.  -ai.  <  ra 
bimfeta  B.'m:sAa  .  i:.:  mx'^.:^ 
t^eirea:  te^Om^  r''  S-e^z.  ••-  .     -e 
caTa::oc  cccs  «c»  :r  ^  «-.*■*'  cavt*. 
account  c<ti«s    T&nc«£.*    tts.   i 
«ej.  ;  o«4irrf<.<—   y  t»<  r-io.:  ^aa 
excaiatioa    y    n  ■  '^^i    ri      ^-s 
0:  cr.e  raxe  :/ 1*«     Ajn>»  r'  u^ 
■A.,-  rexari*   c  :.-•*  *a. —   n--TJB 
v::3imer:e,    it:.    >t-.*%:z     'r-i- 
Ejrpt.  ^:.   -'..*.  fc  ^.  .    <a  _-   .7 
d  a  .s   tr<*  I.  e«    jr    a,  $ck^^j^. 
probaiie  x-.£-t  .t  rs«  ;»•«»    :/  £1 
f  f  ;  Ci  3»e«<  as:    Hi».'«w    *'"r« 
the  iaroe  j»ecc%^.  ■?*.:>-  r-^?i  a 

«.'  F  .n.  -T"  .    i-.f    xzi5-  w:»-:'.-« 

Eo/Tior.'*  aridCrc:^  P-^m  •.  -  s  : 

E.'Lirrj.L'-i.    Mor-ras**!    bisc£    2«k!C 

gu.ce  for  t>;su  i4-».  «  «t. 
Fjr"iDde'.*"i»':-i  by  aer  r^-i  »,ar»  : 

Fp  C'am.  f^TVy**^   ?c   ^»*  >-«x 
■J-    -T   :-V  Eja;«r:r    •-rc.rrct 

*.  .■::. 

*:-•--*"  f  i::Ai  :ama«  k,  z.  ">rf 
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esplmatkn  cf,  S(c.  546,  7 ;  hMnieanet, 
547,  8. 

Fables,  select,  of  JEsop  in  yerse,  or  old 

friends  in  a  new  dress,  190  el  seq. 
Finlayson's  mission  to  Siam  and  Ha^, 

in  the  years  1821,  1832, 482  et  teq. 
Forster's    introdactory   essay  to  Dod- 
dridge's rise  and  progress,  &c.  162  et 
*tq, }  tm  the  various  modes  cf  deriving 
instruction  from  books,  besides  that   tf 
reading  them,  163 ;  on  deferring  religion 
to  aftUure  period,  164,  5  ;  leadbicy  of 
an  attachment  to  voorldlg  possessioni  end 
pursuits,  to  interfere  with  the  odtguaie 
discharge  qf  duty  to  the  Author  qjf  the 
creation,  16596. 
Fooqu^'s  magic  ring,  229  et  seq. 
■  Peter  Schleniihl,  229  et  seq, 

Fraser*s  travels  and  adventures  in  the 
Persian  provinces,  on  the  soath  bank 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  530, 5 ;  ei  seq. 
Friends,  old,  in  a  new  dress,  I90,et  mo.  ; 
the  peacock^s  complaint,  190, 1 ;  the  Pox 
and  the  Lion,  191. 
Fry's  short  history    of  the  church  of 
Christ,   &c.  37,  et  seq,  ;  the  primary 
object  of  ecclesiastical  history,  37,  8; 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  papal  ty- 
raBny,  an  important  part  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  38,  9  ;  the  author's  mode 
of  treating  the  apostolic  afce,  39  ;  his 
mis-statement  that  Timothy    was  a 
Gentile,  39,  40  ;     his  observations 
concerning  the  episcopal  office  con- 
sidered, 40,  1  ;  account  of  the  life  Ac 
of  Bernard,  41  et  seq, ;  conduct  qf  Stueem 
Mary  at  the  conunencement  of  her  reign, 
41,  2;    remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  44, 5  ;    on  the  efi- 
ciency  of  the  liturgy,  46,  7  ;  merits  of 
the  present  work,  48. 

Oeography,  ancient.    Bond's    concise 

view  of,  546. 
— —  sketch  of,   by  a 

lady,  546. 
German  popular  stories,  229  et  seq. 
Ghauts,  chain  of,  their  breadth,  height, 

&c.  58. 
Gorham,  Mr.   note  in  reply  to    him, 

333,  4. 
Globe,  Butler's  geography  of  tbe,  469  et 

seq, 
Gordon's,   Dr.  sermons,  253    el  seq, ; 

subjects  of  these  discourses,  253, 4 ; 

tendency  of  moral  evil  to  perpetuate  itself, 

254,  5 ;  on  the  reflections  of  an  ovo- 

kened  mind,  from  the  consideration  of 

having  contributed  to  corrupt  others,  256 


et  seq, ;  on  thepneOc^  tenieney  qfike 
doctrines  qf  grace,  259  H  seq, ;  remarks 
on  the  unhappy  effeeU  qf  a  mistaken  uka 
of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  261,  8; 
on  prayer,  as  it  respects  the  economy  of 
grace,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
character,  262  et  seq, ;  on  regarding 
iniquity  in  the  heart,  265  et  seq, 

Oorham,  Mr.  note  to,  repelling  his  freth 
calumnies  in  tbe  Christian  Guardian, 
against  tbe  Eclectic  Reviewer,  389, 4. 

Oourlay,  his  proeeedmgt  in  Canada,  251, 2. 

Grammar,  Robotham'i  practical  Ger- 
man, 468. 

Great  BriUin,  dave  colooiet  of,  9te. 
91etteq, 

Greece,  Blaqaiere's  narrative  of  a  se- 
cond visit  to,  193  etseq, 

pictore  of.  Ice.  193  «<  ieq* ;  op- 
position of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  to 
the  Greek  patriots.  Ice.  194;  its  caase, 

.   t&.;  fate  of  the  paper  drawn  up  hy  bed 
Strmgford,  195  ;  the  English  and  tbe 
Russian  parties  in  Greece,  195,  6; 
remarks  on  the  leading  men  in  Greece, 
196;    person  and  character  qf  prince 
■MOorocordato,  as  described  hy  Mr,  Mmer» 
eon  and  count  Ptcduo,  197 ;  Mr,  Hum^ 
phreys*s  account  of  his  unprincipkd  con^ 
duct,  198  ;  intrigue  between  Maerocer- 
dato  and  a  Capt,  Fenian  to  assassinate 
Ulysses  and  TreUmrtey,  199  ;    violent 
death  of  Fenton,  and  its  occasion,  ib,  $ 
remarks  on  the  statements  and 
duct  of  Mr.  Humphreys,  200 ; 
ter  of  Maorocordato  ^  Mr, 
and  Col,  Stanhope,  901  :  and  ^  Mr. 
tVaddtngton^  902  ;     IptUanti,  802  el 
teq, ;  plan  to  place  a  foreigner  on  the 
Greek  throne,  203, 4 ;  intrigues  of  tbe 
French,  204 ;   jealousy  of  foreigners 
in  Greece,  t^. ;  formation  of  a  noAmai 
guard,  Sfc  205  ;   character  qf  the  naOoa 
troops,  206  et  seq, ;  Coiocotronip  208  ei 
seq,$  bis  son,  810;    Ulysses,  810  §i 
seq,  ;  Megris,  211  ;  eharaeters  of  soma 
others  qf  the  loading  men,  A.  et  sm.  ; 
Admiral  MtauUe,  819 ;  naval  captainSy 
ib,i    want  of  discipline  aoMng  tbe 
Greek  troops,   814;   Mr,  Bmenon^e 
dehneation  of  the  national  characiar  qf 
the  Greeks,  215  el  seq, ;    the  Albaniantp 
216;  naUoes  of  the  Morea,  ib. ;   Ike 
Mainottes,  217 ;  the  Hydriols  and  8pe^ 
ziots,  ib, ;    the    Morfiites,  217,   18  ; 
general  remarks  on  the  state  of  par- 
ties and  the  affairs  of  Greece,  818  «l 
teq, 
— ■         songs  of,  translated  by  C.  B. 
Sheridan,  30%  etseq,;  estraets,  ib.etetqm 
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Greece*  WftcUlington'i  vuit  to,  in  1823 
and  1834.  193,  H  $eq. 

Greek*,  their  national  charmcier,215,  ei 
seq. 

Giiriiey*s  euays  on  the  evidences,  doc- 
trines, and  practical  operations  of 
Christianity,  389,  d  seq.;  design  uT 
tlie  author  in  the  present  volume,  &c. 
889  ;  subjects  of  the  essays,  t^  ;  the 
religious  differences  which  separate 
real  Christians,  originate  chiefly  in 
their  opinions  respecting  the  external 
means  of  salvation,  390 ;  the  true  an« 
tidote  to  sectarian  feeling,  391 ;  re- 
marks on  the  author's  introductory 
essays,  393;  objections  to  his  mode 
of  stating  the  inquiry,  he*  in  the  fifth 
essay,  394  ;  kii  remarks  on  tkt  nature  t^f 
intpiraiiom,  395,  6;  further  observa- 
tions on  the  inspiration  of  the  holy 
scri|itures,  39C,  et  teq. ;  tke  divine  origin 
qf  tke  tcrijtlttres  orgmed  from  their  praC' 
ticai^eet,  399,  300 ;  tke  seriptwta  eon- 
tain  tke  fonrndation  and  the  bowmkriet  of 
ail  tke  sanmdarff  isapw  of  religiotu  im- 
jfrovemtnt,  300 ;  on  tke  personality  qf 
CkritI,  ^c.  301,  3  i  existence  and  person' 
oHty  of  Satan,  303.  4;  tke  proper  deity 
of  tke  Son  </  God,  304,  5 ;  on  redemp- 
tion, 303;  some  objections  to  the  an- 
thor'fe  remark*  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
&c.  306  ;  on  the  unity  oftkeekarckf  3U7  i 
infinite  difference  betxeeen  those  «b4o  r^- 
gard  Jesus  Ckritt  as  God^  and  these  toko 
regard  kirn  as  a  creatuse,  307. 

Hack's,  Maria,  English  titorieii,  third 
series,  70,  et  seq. ;  era  of  the  present 
volume,  86  i  dttail  of  the  circumstances 
which,  under  the  atoy  of  the  Tudor  prin* 
ces,  imperceptdfly  tended  toteards  effecting 
a  revolution  m  the  gocernmentf  8G,  et 
seq, 

^-— — — ^—  Grecian  storiei,  70,^/ 
siq. 

Haldanv's  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
directors  of  thu  British  and  Foreign 
bible  M>ciL'ty,  &c.  352,  et  teq. 

Hare  o  Keave,  the  Mcrrd  depotitory  of  tke 
bones  of  the  (brpaited  kings  of  (hchykee^ 
detcription  qf  it,  465. 

Hawaii,  or  Owhybt-c,  Ellis's  narrative  of 
a  tour  through,  456,  et  teq. 

Ilea  rib  of  Steel,  an  Irish  historical  tale, 
54-,  et  ieq.  ;  account  of  the  Jieople  of 
W liter,  ihcir  ianfiuapCt  tSr.  544. 

Henry,  tlir:  Kpv.  I*iiilip,  life  ot,  enlarged 
by  J.  i(.  Williams,  '3i6,  cl  seq.  ;  Dr. 
Wonlsuurlh':*  tc»tiuioiiy  of  the  Chri»- 
tian  chaiactcr  of  Philip  Henry,  326  ; 
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tke  aditae*s  npoiogy  Jim  ck  Mtnc*^ 
uu  of  tka  vobsmt,  397  ;  antbortp 
quoted  by  bim  in  the  Dotoii  ik ;  Jfrni 
issieresi  excited  hg  tka  ptnstai  ef  rt 
vrilln  fiset  ^f  pioue  permssB^  3'i8  \  r- 
DMrki  on  tlie  relicioua  biqp^P^T  ^ 
the  present  day,  398,  9  ;  amUatmU  » 
Biskep  Onerdela  amd  Mmiikem  Hearf  n 
foHgimt  biograpky.  399;  Mf.  ArtHi 
Hrong  reeoaummdaiiom  ^plaim  madpm- 
ikai  prewekmg^  399,  30;  Mr,  Oiay'* 
<^  prtpvimg  Ut  atrmamit  S30  i 
af  preaekimgt  331  ;  Ail*- 
la  htar  «/r.  331,  9;  Mr. 
Baxter  on  reading  SOS  asangj^vmtkaps^d, 
333;  eiNcdble  qf  Mie$  MmOktme^^ 
wards  Mrs,  Hemry^  s4. 

Hewlett's,  Esther,  cottap  ooalbiti,  IM, 
etetf,;  list  of  tba  priocipal  ■ulyrrtii 
188;  evimrls,  188,  9. 

Hiitavy  of  the  church  of  CfariiC,  by  the 
Re? .  John  Fry,  37,  ei  «m. 

Huh,  capital  of  Cochin  ChiBa,  FiBhy- 
son's  journal  of  the  niMiion  there,  and 
to  Siam,  463,  cl  My. 

Horwitx's  Hebrew  taia,  967,  at  esy.; 
rapid  advancement  of  litetatare  among 
the  Israeiites  of  Qermaay,  967 ;  aaai- 
ous  wish  of  the  author  to  rerire  the 
study  of  the  Talmud,  ik.;  kit  reasarkg 
on  tke  prewent  edacatiom  of  tka  Jemak 
youtk^  andam  tke  Tafaod;  968;  tke  ra- 
iue  qfagoodwife,  369  ;  Ike  Uwdkelp^k 
man  and  beatt,  a  taU,  369,  70  ;  dsficrr- 
anceef  Abraham  f^am  CTr,  er  tka  JUe  af 
tkeCkaldees,3n\t2i  kmmUity  ttf  Oama- 
lie/.  Sec,  873. 

Indies,  West,  six  months  in  them,  3S2, 
et  teq,  ;  the  author's  aeeosnUqf  Madetra, 
383,  3  ;  tke  rettptkm  qf  tkefirti  FnieA- 
tunt  bishtip  at  Barbmhae  by  tke  argrpcr, 
283  ;  Barbadoes  the  most  ancient  co- 
lony of  the  British  empire,  ti. ;  na- 
ture <tf  its  soil,  produce,  8cc.  lA.  f 
schools  o|icned  by  the  bishop,  3S4 ; 
its  churches,  public  wonhip,  hx.  i4. ; 
character  oftiia  IndimnMof  TWaidsJ,  4.; 
curious  account  qf  tka  AepfiMi  ^  tka 
negroes  by  tke  biikap,  383  ;  tke  mutkorM 
remarks  on  tke  adeunittratiam  of  jwuiea 
in  the  West  Indies,  386,  et  My.  ;  jowr 
parts  qf  the  H'est  imka  syttam  wgrnsUfi- 
able,  287  ;  adotce  to  tke  cobmsts,  ib. 

luhtitutiun,  African,  nineteenth  report 
of  the  directors  of,  97,  d  ssy. 

Israelites,  German,  rapid  adranoemcnl 
of  literature  among  them,  367. 

'  Is  thin  religion,'  440,  et  isy. ;  ramafls 
on  religious  instructiOD  aa  coaTvycd 
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in  the  form  of  a  narratifc,  440,  1  ^  the 
author's  statement  of  the  design  of 
the  present  work,  441 ;  observations 
on  it,  442 ;  strictures  on  a  former  work, 
entitled, '  The  Human  Heart,'  443,  ei 
itq,;  prejudicial  influence  on  the 
mind,  occasioned  by  an  undue  indnl- 
gence  in  fictitious  sorrows,  445 ;  re- 
marks of  Bishop  Butler  on  habits  of 
the  mind,  as  produced  by  the  exer- 
tions of  inward  practical  principles, 
446 ;  the  writers  or  readers  of  pathe- 
tic novels  do  not  generally  rank  the 
foremost  in  works  of  benevolence,  447  ; 
character  of  the  present  volume,  448 ; 
extracts,  449,  et  sey, 

Judson's,  Mrs.  Ann  H.  account  of  the 
American  baptist  mission  to  the  Bur' 
man  empire,  482,  et  seq. ;  see  Siam. 

Joannis  Miltoiii,  Angli  de  doctrina  Chris- 
tiana libri  duo,  &c.  1, 114. 

Kailasa,  excavation  of,  62 ;  see  Elora« 

Kano,  the  great  emporium  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Haussa,  in  central  Africa,  its 
situation,  &c.  419. 

Key  worth's  analytical  part  of  Principia 
Hebraica,  439,  et  seq. ;  character  of 
the  work,  439 ;  author^ s  remofk*  on  the 
Masorelic  punctuation^  440. 

Kings  of  England,  Butcher's  chronology 
of,  70,  et  seq, 

Kiraueot  an  active  vokano  in  Ovohyhee^ 
visit  tu  it  by  the  missionaries,  461,  2  ; 
tremendous  and  sublime  appearance  of  its 
extensive  crater,  458,  9 ;  legendary  his- 
tory of  its  eruption,  461,  2. 

Laharpe,  tutor  to  Alexander  the  First,  of 

Russia,  strong  attachment  of  the  emperor 

to  him,  387,  8. 
Landscape     from    nature,    Nicholson's 

practice  of  drawing  and  painting,  &c, 

333,  et  seq. 
Legacies  for  young  ladies,  by  the  late 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  70,  et  seq. 
Letters  from  Spain,  by  Don  Leucadio 

Doblado,  177,  ei  seq. 
Library,  Cottage,  and  family  expositor* 

by  Thomas  Williams,  438. 
Lisbon  in  the  years  1821,  22,  and  23, 

91,  et  seq. 
Literature,  its   revival  in  the  eleventh 

century,  31 1. 
the  revival  of,  in   Europe, 

not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Crusades, 

314,  15. 
Lloyd's  Alexander  the  First,  emperor  of 

Russia,  &c.  385,  el  seq,  ,*  the  real  cha* 


racter  of  monarchs  general  ly  estimated 
incorrectly,  386 ;  causes  of  it,  iA. ; 
three  agencies  which  tend  to  keep  the 
Tzar  of  Russia  in  continual  dread,  ib,  s 
a  higher  order  of  faculty  requisite  to 
govern  slaves  than  to  govern  a  firee 
people,  386 ;  character  of  Alexander, 
387  i  his  tender  <ffectiom  for  his  maiim'p 
ib. ;  hit  graiUude  to  his  tuiortf  ib.;  his 
strong  atiachmeni  to  Laharpa,  387,  8; 
anecdotes  of  the  emperor's  beneootenee, 
^c.  389,  et  seq. ;  observations  on  bis 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  ageiett 
his  father,  391 ;  and  on  the  late  change 
in  bill  measures,  391,  2;  benefi<^ 
effects  of  bis  reign  to  bis  country, 
392. 

Marjff  Suen,  her  eonduei  ai  the  eommenee" 
ment  of  her  reign,  h\^^. 

Memorial,  missionary,  <cc.  by  Bernard 
Barton,  560,  ei  seq. 

Memoirs  and  poetical  remains  of  the 
late  Miss  J.  Taylor,  by  Isaac  Taykir, 
145,  ei  seq, 

Milton's  treatise  on  Christian  doctrine, 
1 ,  ei  seq,  ;  extracts  from  the  preface  of 
the  treatise,  3,  4 ;  peculiarity  of  the 
author's  religious  creed,  4,  5;  the 
present  treatise  exhibits  no  new  dis* 
closures,  5;  the  opinions  qf  the  author 
nearly  Arian,  6j  illustrative  proofii 
from  his  Paradise  Lost,  7 ;  tim^  of  bit 
embracing  the  Arian  hypothesis,  7»  8  ; 
objections  to  Mr.  Siminer's  opinion  of 
the  grounds  of  the  change  in  bis  tenets^ 
8 ;  Milton's  mind  free  from  any  ten* 
dency  towards  scepticism,  tA.  i  origin 
ef  bis  bias  against  the  aatbority  of  the 
church,  9',  lus  drfenee  qf  Ms  conduct  in 
writing  the  treatise^  ib,  ,*  is  said  to  have 
followed  chiefly  Amesiua  and  Wollebias 
in  his  system,  9,  10 ;  opiniom  qf  Dr* 
Ames  and  of  MUton,  qf  Godot  an  obftet 
offaiihf  contrasted,  10,  11 ;  Dr.  Ames's 
explanation '  of  the  substance  of  God 
as  distinct  from  his  essence,'  11,  18; 
improbability  that  he  followed  snob  te 
master,  12 ;  bis  mind  of  a  poetical^ 
rather  than  of  a  philosophical  cast,  ib,  f 
this  cast  of  mind,  and  the  constraotiofi 
of  his  grand  poem,  probably  the  predie* 
posing  causes  of  bis  adopting  bis  hy* 
pothesis,  12,  13 ;  his  main  argnment^ 
that '  generatkm  most  be  an  external 
efficiency,'  13, 14  ;  remarks  of  Seeker, 
Witsius,  Calvin,  jtc.  on  the  existence 
of  the  second  person,  14, 15 ;  opinion 
of  Milton  en  this  subject,  15,  16;  U- 
htttrotive  tMratis,  16)   bis  mode  of 
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trestjaf  of  the  coBBiulatioB  of  the 
divioe  attributes  to  the  Sod  coaaderedp 
17;  difficulty  of  the  rabject  and  its 
tnie  caoie,  114, 13;  on  tbedcfneof 
knovledge  aibnled  by  mson,  IJ6; 
aad  by  rmiatiOD,  ib,  ;  the  oljiect  of 
revelatioii  alUHSecher  praetieal,   ]]6» 
17;  tbe  whole  bud  if  mau's  duty, 
1 17  ;  the  ooity  of  Ood  ravealed  for  a 
Boral  porpote,  i^.  ;  ioqairy  bow  that 
porpoK  ii  belt  tecortsdy  ih, ;  tbe  icrip- 
tiirci  hold  oot  no  cautioo  against  so- 
prenie  rerereoce  to  the  personal  dig- 
nity of  onr  Lord,  ib, ;  inoontisteDcy  of 
the  Arian  scheoie,  its  cause,  119; 
Milton's  piety  and  lore  to  the  Sariour 
noc  to  be  doubted, «&.;  cardinal  posi- 
tion upon  which  all  Milton's  reason- 
ingy  on  this  controrersy,  hinges,  190; 
opinion  of  Hooker  on  the  person  of 
the  8oOy  ib. ;  the  Nioene  creed  sub- 
scribed by  the  Arians,  131 ;  opinions 
of  Hilary,  Jerome,  Atbanasius,  and 
remarks  of  Calrin,  ib» ;  further  re- 
marks on  the  onity  of  God,  199,  tt 
Mf . ;  the  author's  opinions  respecting 
the  Holy  Spirit,  194,  €l  jcy. ;  the  trea- 
tise divided  into  two  books,  193 ;  Air 
expUitalion  ef  Ckmiian  doctrine,  196; 
dilution  of  eremtion,  ih,;  his  opinions 
respecting  the  original  matter  of  tbe 
universe,  H,  ;  deitUs  that  dorknett  it  a 
mere  neftUkm,  197 ;  ku  remmrk$  on  Ike 
fov  Inndt  of  caujct ,  ib,  ;  on  ike  death 
of  ike  body,  198,  9,  ei  eeg. ;  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  ib.  ;  on  the  sab- 
bath,  139;  on  marriage,  ib.  ei  seq.  ; 
on  divorce,  134,  cf  teq,;  ike  doctrine  qf 
redemption,  136,  et  ttq,;  concluding 
remarks,  139,  ei  seq, 
Minoeiiogers,  or  German  Troubadours 
of  tbe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
lays  uf  the,  308,  el  t€q, ;  era  of  Ger- 
man poetry,  309;  is  patronized  by 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  ib,  ;  epigrem  o^ 
poied  to  kaoe  been  written  by  Ais^  ib,  g 
Frederic  the  second,  a  patron  of  litera* 
ture,  tb, ;  ii  it  eneouroged  by  many  qf 
ike  petty  princes  qf  Germmy,  310;  and 
in  Spain,  ib. ;  revival  of  literature  in 
the  eleventh  century,  311 ;  William 
9th,  count  uf  Poictou,  the  eariiest 
lyric  poet  of  that  era,  ib, ;  uo  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Prriveji9al  poetry,  i&.  ,*  ike 
opinion  qf  its  derivation  from  ike  Moore 
of  Spain  considered,  31 1,  H  seq.  ;  df/^- 
enee  between  tke  Frenck  Troabadour  and 
ike  CastUian poetry,  313;  Prooenee  pro^ 
bMy  the  nursery  of  the  itfani  lUeraiure, 
313, 14  ;  tke  birtk-pUtu  qf  ike  Prtfoenqai 
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nursery  of  fruedofli 
ee§,  f  aghaeu  frwrn  Ar  imgnftka 
Ufsngvn,  31oy  sf  "V^ 
Mitchcfl's  trambtiM  uT 
maticul  parallel  of  tb« 
modem  Gieek 
quafifieathma  of  the 
tnnalator,  91. 

Moiceh,  a  Baered  < 

MoDtgooiery'a  Chriii 
ei  aty,i  iismiii  am  tkm 
Wetky^  at  a  V"  wnitm^  I6S,  9 ; 
faBsoAgf«a,]69.70;  k^mmbgtktwm^ 
pikr  of  ike  work,  170.  I  j  Mlaetu  of 
the  coHaetioo,  171. 

Montnli>s  voyage  em  Aufttotsiia  cc  cb 
ffhssif,  18,  efssf.;  lie  «uflar'«  rcBvii 
eu  Ike  FmgiiA  nas,  wamdt,  Ac  SI  ; 
admitt  Ike  seftrimiig  pf 
ArH,99;  Aifspiaiou  ^ 
a.  ;  and  of  Sc  ]hMl%  99  ; 
Bath  like  Genoa,  ik  |  /Mr  tmtii^ika 
En^tk  are  a  lUnkimg  paofUt  sAu 

Moore's  life  of  the  Rev.  J.  Weriey,  fcc. 
149,  ei  tey. ;  remarks  od  Dr.  White- 
head's life  of  J.  Weriey,  149.  3 ;  <fe 
makor't  detail  of IkikMMlarf^M}^,  Wkda^ 
keattkfe,  JTc  149.4;  nmutks upoa 
his  stateownt,  144;  wtJmalf  of  tbe 
present  work,  ii. 

Morgan's  emigrant's  noCt  booh  aad 
guide,  944,  ei  teq. 

Morning  meditatMos,  8S9  cC  sff .  g  ew^aei 
from  iktfirti  wttdUatiam,  89. 

Moona  Roa,  in  Owhybce.  ita  grmt 
height,  437. 

Matqaiio,  in  rsuads.  ill  affaeis  cwuitaaf 
for  four  monikt  in  Ike  jcv,  S47;  i4r 
black  Jly,  ib. 

Nations^   northern,  popohr  talm  aod 

romances  of,  999,s<  mb. 
Naakkamet,  or  daneiaggini  qflaJBa,  53^  4. 
Naval  records,  179,  «f  m 
Nicholson's   practiee  or  drmving    aod 

painting  landscapes  from 

water  ooloursi  333,  ei  «f •  ; 

hints   to   teachcra,  ibg 

the  author's  mode  of 

spective, 335 ;  onBgki  ■arfjha*.a.| 

beauties  of  the  lansrapea  of  Rabcs*. 

P^fsin,  ClaodCf  Ate.  336;  illosin* 

tire  references  to  soa 

engraved  by  Baodctp  Aooi  the 

PoassiD|337,«li«f. 
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KicoPs  essay  on  the  nature  aod  design 
of  Scripture  sacrifices,  &c.  392  el 
seq.  ;  the  author  a  minister  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  392  ;  the  design 
of  the  present  work  the  subversion  of 
the  principles  to  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed. 39.3;  had  contemplated  quit- 
ting the  f'stablisheil  church,  ih,  ; 
bhmcs  Dr.  Priestley  for  speaking 
doubtfully  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
scripture-,  ib.  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  for 
hi?*  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  ib.  ;  \\\»  opinion  of  the 
grrat  hindtrancr  to  the  complete  re- 
ception of  the  truth,  ib.  ;  suhjects  of 
tilt'  fir^ittuo  sections,  393,  4;  incon- 
sistrncy  of  the  author's  remarks  con- 
cerning the  Jews,  and  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, 394;  subject  of  the  third 
section ,  the  court  and  tabernacle  of 
tht-Jews,  39*^;  Ike  court  of  the  tabrf' 
nncie  itnttd  to  be  intended  to  rfprtsemt  the 
church  of  Godf  from  the  call  of  Abraknm 
I  HI  the  frivino  of  the  law,  396;  objec- 
tions   to    the    author's    explications, 

396,  7  ;  his  fourth  section,  on  the 
meaning    and    import    of   sacrifices, 

397,  8  ;  he  claims  the  merit  of  novel- 
ty, 398  ;  denies  the  ricarious  charac- 
ter of  sacrifice,  ib.  ;  his  account  ^  the 
design  and  use  of  lacriJiceSf  399;  sacri- 
fices not  original  appointments  in 
the  le:;atiou  of  Mosfs,  ib. ;  the  burnt- 
offering  shewn  to  have  a  reference  to 
sin,  400  ;  the  author  stntes  the  bumt- 
ofi'ering  and  the  sin*oflering  to  be  es- 
sentially different,  401  ;  denies  the 
sin-ofTering  to  be  piacular,  ib.  ;  ineon- 
tiitenctf  (f  the  nuthor^s  system,  402;  his 
rcwaiki  on  tlie  reality  of  Chrisl*i  Mcrifwe, 
402,  3  ;  objections  to  the  author's 
observations,  403,  4, 

NobK-'s  plenary  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures asserted,  '222  et  seg. 

Note,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gorham,  on  the 
Apocrypha  question,  333,  4. 

Oases  between  Fezzan  and  Bornon,  408. 

Opinions  of  an  old  gentleman,  on  seve- 
ral moral  and  religious  subjects,  476, 
7  ;  extract f  ib, 

Orme's  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  supper 
illustrated,  570  e/ le^. ;  arrangement 
of  the  cont'-nts,  370;  the  ordinance  a 
iolemn  act  of  tcorship  to  Christ  hinuelff 
371;  and  a  memoriat  to  God  the  Father y 
ib.  :  remart^s  on  the  ordinance  ms  it 
corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  pass- 
over,  372  ;  exlractr  ib.  ;  it  is  a  sochi, 
not  a  private  feast,  513  ;  remarks  on 
this  point,  674. 


Page  from  the  book  of  the  world :  see, 
*  Is  this  religion.' 

Persia,  provinces  of,  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  Fraser's  travels  in, 
330  etseg. ;  the  present  work  a  sup- 
plement to  a  former  one,  330  ;  palace 
and  gardens  of  Shah  Abbas,  at 
Ashruff,  their  desolate  state^  331  ; 
Saiee,  capital  of  Mazunderan,  332; 
specimen  of  Persiin  comfort j  in  a  visit  at 
the  princess  mansion,  ib.  ;  the  author's 
reception  at  court,  333 :  Ferrahbad, 
it«  situation,  trade,  &c.  ib.  ;  Bal- 
fro<jsh,  its  flourishing  state,  334 ;  the 
author's  arrival  at  Rcsht,  capital  of 
Ghcelan,  334  ;  he  incurs  the  suspi- 
cion .of  the  government,  333  ;  w  ar~ 
rested,  336  ;  his  subsequent  ill-treat- 
ment, ib.  et  s'q, ;  hin  liberation  and 
arrival  at  Tabreez,  340  >  race  of 
Christians  inhabiting  the  mountain- 
ous  regions  at  the  source  of  the  Ti- 
gris, 342. 

Philosophy,  moral,  and  Christian  etbtcs, 
De war's  elements  of,  308  elseq. 

Poem,  Froven9al,  the  earliest  era  of  it, 
313. 

Poetry,  Castilian,  dijft' ent  from  the  French 
Troubadour  poetry,  313. 

—  Provencal,  on  the  origin  of,  311, 

Popery,  the  poor  man's  preservative 
against,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  White, 
177  et  seg. 

Preacher,  the  domestic,  &c.  477,8; 
character  of  the  work,  478 ;  extract,  ib, 

Principia  Hebraica,  Keyworth's  analy- 
tical part  of,  439  et  seg. 

Prophecies,  the,  Davison's  discourses  on; 
23  etseg. 

Provence,  the  nursery  of  letters  and 
freedom,  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it, 
313. 

Psalmist,  Christian,  or  hymns  selected 
and  original,  by  J.  Montgomery,  167 
et  seg, 

Pohonua,  a  remarkable  i06titutk)n  in 
Owhybee,  464. 

Raffles's,  Sir  Thos.  S,  mission  to  Siam, 
from  the  journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Fin- 
layson,  482  et  seg. 

Recollections  of  foreign  travel,  on  life, 
&c.by  Sir  Egerton  firydges,  339  et 
teg. 

Records,  naval,  part  I,  172  et  teg,;  ob- 
ject of  the  «vork,  173;  exp/anotmt 
illustrative  of  the  name  of  the  Armada, 
74  gunt,  1 73,  4 ;  history  qf  the  Canada, 
74  gums,  174,5. 

Religion,  Dick's  philosophy  of,  362 
et  teg. 
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Report,  thiH,  of  the  committee  for  the 
mitigation  &c.  of  slarery,  97  el  teg. 

Review,  quarterly,  its  illitK.Tal  attack  un 
the  BaptiRt  mission*,  496  el  teg. 

Revolution,  Greek,  its  origin  and  pro- 
i^ress,  by  E.  Blaquiere,  193  et  teg. 

Richardson's  sonnets  and  other  poems, 
9S0etteg.  ;  exlroctt,  281. 

Ring,  magic,  bj  Lamotte  Fonqu^,  229 
flteg, 

Robotham's  practical  German  grammar, 
468  et  teg.  ;  indocernvnts  to  the  study 
of  the  German  language,  468;  it  is 
neither  harsh  nor  difficult,  ib,  ;  Gor- 
man grammar  of  the  late  Dr.  Nohiien, 
ib, ;  character  of  the  prest-ni  work, 
469. 

Sacrifices,  scripture,  Nicol's  essay  on 
the  nature  and  design  of,  392  et  teg. 

SchilleHs  William  Tell,  a  drama,  564 
et  ttg. ;  extract,  568,  9. 

Schlemihl,  Peter,  by  Lamotte  Fouqui, 
229  et  teg, 

S<-riptures,  the  plenary  inspiration  of, 
asserted,  by  the  Rev.  S.  Nnl>:e,  2'22 
et  teg, ;  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
benefits  conferred  on  mankind  by  reve- 
lation, 223  ;  dtvinely  insfnred  Scripture 
decland  to  contain  a  tpiritual  tente  dit' 
timet  from  the  literal  ejrpresvons,  224,  5; 
remarks  on  his  illustrations  of  this 
principle,  226;  hit  explanation  qf  the 
difficulty  retpeftiig  the  pntta^e  attri* 
butedio  Jerftniahf  but  tehirh  is  found  in 
Zechariah,  2'27,  8  ;  his  applicniioH  of  hit 
theory  to  the  cate  of  Juel  and  Sirera,  228. 

Seely's  wonders  of  Riora,  49  et  teg. 

Sermons,  by  Dr.  Gordon,  253  et  teg. 

i  expo>itton&,  and  addresses,  at 

the  holy  conini union,  by  the  late  Rer. 
A.  Waush,  423  et  ttg. 

Sheridan's  traublation  of  the  songi  of 
Greece,  308  et  teg,;  subjects  of  the 
collection,  322  et  seg.  .*  extrtKtt,  ib. 
et  ttg. 

Siam,  Hue,  and  the  Rurman  empires, mis- 
sions to,  481  ei  seg.  ;  Indo-China,  its 
three  great  sub<livii»!ons,  4S1,  2  ;  terri- 
tories of  the  Birman  euipire,  4S'2;  ori- 
gin of  the  late  war  with  the  Burmese, 
ib.  ;  their  reslle«s  disposition,  482,  3; 
cruel  nature  of  their  wars,  483 ;   cha- 
racter of  their  goviTument,  and  of  the 
people,   ib.  ;    disuiiitiil    state  of  the 
empire,  484;    Lieut.   Col.   Stewart's 
objeetiofi  to  ttiedi^imr-mbermentorthe 
liurman  empire  ci>ii9id«.rcd,  484,  5; 
apiiroxiniatiuri    of    the    British    and 
l^urnii'kc  empires  by  ihc  late  cvaiioo, 


486 ;   origin  and     cbmraoter  of  ihi 

Siamese,  t&. ;  their  lan|niA?«.   ebr;- 

nology,  history,  religion,    &c.  4^" ; 

mission  of   Mr.    Crawfurd    to  San-. 

488  ;  caoiet  of  its  faiturey  iA.  ;  CIm-u- 

lier   Chamnoot's   interview    with  '  • 

Siamese  majesty,  489  ^  detail  of  .V*. 

CrawfanPt  intradaction^     ib.    ei   »#f .  : 

bis  mission  considrred  ooly  as  a  c^ 

putation  from  a    provincial    govern 

luent,  491;    difftrent  recepi^oo  uf  i 

Cochin  China  enil>as«y,  r&. ;  courtri.><.« 

reception  of  the  mnishin   at  Sairr--, 

492;  its  arrival  at  Hui,  ib,  ;  tHnm:^  % 

of  the  city,  493  ;    fortijications   r/  i^e 

fort,    493,   4;    kt' inlerior^    4i»4,    3. 

failure  and  contemptuous  diauiiM  « 

of  the  mission,  49.S,  6;  Mn.  Judvxi't 

account  of  the  Bjptiat  inisaiun  to  ibe 

Bui  man  empire,  496;  atriciarvs  oo 

the  illiberal  attack  of  the  Quarterly 

Review,  on  the  Baptist  miswoos,  4^0 

et  teg  ;  and  on  a  particular  «ipres«icB 

used  by  Mrs.  Judson,  497  ei  irf.  ;  t^c 

charge  that  tbe  m  ^aiunariea  attmpi 

to  connect  tliemselres  wiib  Ihrdrcgi 

of  the  people  refuted,  499,  500;  tiic 

brother  of  the  king  reqacst>  Mr*.  J  ud- 

SOB  to  bring  aU  the  taered  iookt  to  Aza, 

5U0;    extroH  from   c  Irlfrr  of    Afrt, 

Jadton,  toon  afttr  ikeir  arrhal^   5i^' , 

knowledge  ia  India  eomfimed  to  tke  rteer- 

dotal  cktt,  501,   2;    Buddhisn   prr- 

sentt  a  hopeful  field  for  the.  labours 

of  tbe   Christian    niiaioiMry,   501, 

obstacles  to  the  progresa  of  Chriniaa- 

ity  in  Indo-Cbina,  503  ;  Capl.  Wil- 

ford  on  the  dedine  of  Chriitianity  la 

India,  ib. 

Six  months  in  the  West  ladiei,  2S2 
et  teg, 

Slavery.West  India,  pmnphlett.  Ace.  on, 
91  et  teg.  f  remarks  on   Mr.  Stephen*s 
*  Slavery  of  the  British  West  India 
colonies  delineated,'  97,  8  ;  We^  la* 
dia  klavery  founded  on  a  corporal  dis- 
tinctiun,  originating  in  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  98;  eol'ogiumi  um^  tketrrm 
yegro,  98,  9 ;    injuttiea  mtf  truaiig  of 
the  Jmoe  lawt,  at  a  aheme  ^gootnuKnt, 
99  et  teg.i   obtladet  to  BMaMiisnoai 
tuppHed    by    the    tolomiai    iejgiataiort, 
101,  2;  ilfr.  StifkenU  remmrkM  am  Mr. 
Canning* t  fntikonl  plam,    103  ;     rW 
character  i^tmoocU  ^  tke  Jmtmmem  at^ 
tembly,  rel^ioa  to  impedinermiM  tm  «■■■• 
mittion,  and  a  SaUvdey  imaUmd^  Sun- 
day market,  104,  5  ;  cipQaitkio  of  the 
real  spirit  of  the  Jamaica  atmhli, 
1U5 ;  efiecu  oT  itrt  Balhunl't 
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pvtc-h  in  Anligtia,  the  Bahamas,  and 
Harbadues,  105,  6;  outrageous  pro- 
•ceedir'giy  and  demolition  of  the  Method' 
!»/  chapel  at  Bridge-lcvcn^  in  Barbodoes, 
106,  7  ;  tffeclB  of  tht*  despatch  in  the 
various  other  colonies,  107  et  seq. ; 
t^xtent  of  colonial  influence  in  the 
<.'omniercial  world,  and  even  in  the 
Cabinet,  108,  9  ;  caution  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning against  suffering  sJave'inasters  to 
ieeisialt  fur  slaves ^  109,  10  ;  pledge  of 
Air.  Broushum  to  bring  forward  certain 
t'bjects,  110;  Quarterly  Reviewer's 
reniaiks  on  tlieni  examined,  1 10,  II  ; 
call  upon  the  electors  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  the  ensuing  election, 
112,  13,  14. 

Slavery,  colonial,  Dr.  Chalmers's  fevr 
tlKmghts  on  the  abolition  of,  549 
et  te^, 

Sonnetti  and  other  poems,  by  D.  L. 
Richardson,  280  et  seq. 

Specimens  of  the  Germao  Troubadour 
poetry,  318  «•<  seq, 

Stephen's  England  enslaved  by  her  own 
slave  colonies,  97  et  seq. 

slavery  of   the  British  West 

India   colonies    delineated,     &c.    97 
et  seq. 

Stewart's  Lieut.  Col.  considerations  on 
the  policy  of  the  government  of  India, 
in  reference  to  the  Burmese  war,  482 
et  seq. 

Stories,  Euglish,  by  Maria  Hack,  third 
serie;!,  70  et  seq. 

-1 German  popular,  22d  etteq. 

Grecian,   by   Maria    Hack,   70 

et  ieq. 

Suf>jects,  moral  and  religions,  opinions 
of  an  old  geiitleman  on  sei'cral,  476,7. 

Sumner's  translation  of  Milton's  treatise 
on  Christian  doctrine,  &c.  1,  114. 

Supper,  the  Lord's,  Orme's  ordinance 
of,  570  et  seq, 

Talbot's  five  years*  residence  in  the 
Cauadas,   Sec.  244  et  seq. 

Tales,  Hebrew,  by  Hyman  Horwitz, 
267  et  seq. 

I  popular,  and  romances  of  the 
northern  nations,  229  et  seq  ;  im- 
moral complexion  of  the  *  tales  of  the 
East, "230;  character  of  the  modern 
school  of  the  German  novelists,  231  ; 
the  *  Magic  Rinf '  of  the  Baron 
Fouqu^,  t^. ;  the  Baron  a  good  story 
teller,  232  ;  a  conjuration  scene,  232,3; 
Peter  Schlemihl's  sale  of  his  shadow, 
234  et  seq.  ;  exttact,  ib.  et  seq.  j  short 
notice  of  other  tales,  236. 


Taylor's  memoirs  and  poetical  remains 
of  the  late  Jane  Taylor,  145,  et  seq. ; 
short  account  of  the  early  years  of 
Miss  Taylor,  146;  her  diffidence  of 
her  mental  powers,  ib,;  her  reHgious 
character  slowly  developed  by  reason  of 
her  constitutional  timitUty,  147;  extroctt 
from  her  letters  illustrative  of  her  reli" 
gious  views  and  feelings  at  this  period, 
147,  et  seq.  ;  her  opinion  on  epintolary 
composition,  149 ;  character  qf  her 
Utters,  and  extracts,  ib.  et  seq.  ;  extracts 
from  her  poetical  compositions,  153,  et 
seq,  ;  remarks  on  some  particular  ex- 
pressions occurring  in  the  memoir, 
158,  et  seq. ;  the  author's  observations  on 
the  nature,  Sfe.  of  the  doubts  that  occa- 
sionally Astressed  her  mind,  161;  her 
total  release  from  unreal  fears,  163; 
state  of  her  mind  and  feelings  imme- 
diately prior  to  her  decease,  ib, 

Tchad,  great  lake  of,  in  central  Africa, 
408. 

Teil,  William,  a  drama,  by  Frederic 
Schiller,  564,  et  seq. 

Terms,  geographical  and  bydrographi^ 
cal,  Evans's  explanation  of,  546,  ei 
seq. 

Tombs  of  the  Theban  kings  the  model 
of  the  caves  of  Klora,  67. 

Travels  in  England  and  Russia,  by  B. 
de  Montul^,  1  S,  et  seq. 

Trinidad,  Indians  qf,  their  character,  284  ; 
baptism  qf  the  negroes  by  the  bishop  of 
Barbadues,  curious  account  of  it,  285. 

Tripoli,  Bashaw  of,  cause  qf  the  great  injlu^ 
ence  gained  by  the  British  consul  over  him, 
404,5. 

Troubadours,  German,  of  the  twelAh 
and  thirteeotU  centuries,  lays  of  the, 
308,  et  seq. 

Verses,  devotional,  by  Bernard  Barton, 
236,  et  seq. 

Wadding  ton's  visit  to  Greece  in  1825 
and  1824,  \9^,elseq. 

Waugh's  sermons,  &c.  423,  el  seq,;  on 
the  appropriate  style  of  pulpit  com- 
positions, 424;  perverse  taste  preva- 
lent in  the  present  day  among  the 
beaiers  of  the  gospel,  425 ;  character 
of  the  present  sermons,  425,  6;  sub- 
jects treated,  427;  extrods,  428,  et 
seq, 

Wesley,  the  Bev,  CkarUs,  kit  exeelknee  n  c 
hymn  maker,  168,  9. 

John,  Moore s  ^e  qf,  US, 

etseq. 

White's,  the  Rev*  Joseph  Blanco,  poor 
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man'i   preservative  agaimi  popery, 

177,  ei  jcy.;  popery  iodeUed  to  Ire- 
laod  for  its  roodiBed  character  in  this 
country,  177  ;  the  real  meaning  of  the 
teran  popery,  178;  (ke  tmtk}r*t  or- 
tcmnt  of  kit  ova  hhtwj  and  cotnertion, 

178,  el  te^,;  ke  hecoma  m  pnett,  and 
chaplain  to  the  king  of  Spain,  1 78,  9  ; 
mentaihf  renouneet  popery,  i  79 ;  fuiU 
Spain,  181;  embraeet protestamtum,  182; 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Roman 
church  the  essential  article  of  the 
papist's  faith,  1 83 ;  great  reverence 
shewn  to  priests  in  Spain,  with  its 
cause,  ih.  ;  the  satrmments  a  never  fail-' 
tag  source  of  profit  to  ike  priesthood, 
1 83,  4 ;  demoraUzing  inflmenee  of  anri- 
adar  confession,  185*;  nnlimied  ohedi- 
once  lo  a  confessor  the  most  perfect  teay 
tosabation,  186. 

Wifct  ihe'tmiue  of  a  good  one,  m  Hebrew 

tale,  269. 
Williams's  cottage  library  and  family 

orpositor,  4d8|    et  stq,;  design  aod 

plan  of  the  work,  438. 


WilUant's  enlarged  mmd  comae^  ule 

of  tbe  Rev.  PbiKp  Hewy,  3M,  et  »y. 
Winn's  speedy  cod    to  slavcrj  in  ^jo: 

West  India  coloaica.  fcc.  97,  et  sof, 
Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier,  54i  ;  Dr 

Phi's  Mcoutf  qf  the  dUtssrhmmer  ny- 

by  the  commiutusm  ir  c/  the  I.  wf 

who  werr    smi   la   de*i-f% 

Woodstock,  5U,  5. 
Works  for    young    people,    by    Mars 

Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Barimiid,  aod  Mana 

Hack,  70,  et  aeq. 
Worship,  poblic,  Border's  ptalas  arkii 

hymns  for,  aelected  froa  Dr.  Wati*. 

&c.  470,  et  stq. 

Yates's  memoirs  of  Mr.  J.  Cbamberhrs, 
bte  missionary  iu  l»dia,  304.  et  se^ ; 
the  two  chief  sooreea  Ifmd  vhseh  hi'^ 
graphy  receives  its  chief  interest,  MH; 
different  deicnptioBf  of  nxmwrv 
305 ;  aceossmt  of  Mr.  C.'s  home  mssssoa- 
ary  oMertrnm,  sh. ;  his  4Hf  iiyiiinss  ^ 
thevake«/tme,Mr;. 


